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Impatient haste of Xerxés to pre- 
vent any of the Greeks from 
escaping — his fleet encloses 
the Greeks during the night 

Aristeidés comes in the night to 
the Greek fleet from Agina— 
informs the chiefs that they 
are enclosed by the Persians, 
and that escape has become 
impossible ste ὃς τ 

Position οἵ Xerxés—order of the 
fleets and plan of attack =... 

Battle of Salamis—confusion and 
complete defeat of the Per- 
sians x Ἢ εἰς Sm 

Distinguished gallantry of Queen 
Artemisia τς ee ὧν 

Expectations of the Greeks that 
the conflict would be renewed 
—fears of Xerxés for his own 
personal safety—he sends his 
tleet away to Asia ὡς si 

Xerxés resolves to go back him- 
self to Asia — advice and re- 
colnmendation of Mardonius, 
whois left behind as general to 
finish the conquest of Greece 

The Greeks pursue the Persian 
fleet as far as Andros—-second 
stratagem of Themistoklés by 
secret message of \erxés  .. 

Themistoklés with the fleet—levy- 

ing money in the Cyclades .. 

Xerxdés evacuates Attica and re- 
turns home by land, with the 
larger portion of his army .. 

Retreating march of Xerxés to the 
Hellespont—sufferings of his 
troops. He finds the bridge 
broken, and crosses the strait 
on shipboard into Asia - 

Joy of the Greeks - distribution of 
honours and prizes. τ 

Honours rendered to Themistoklés 
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The Persian fleet, after retiring 
from Greece, winters at Kymé, 


and collects in the spring at 
Samos .. εἰς 
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The Greek fleet assembles in the 
spring at Aegina ΝΡ. 
General adherence of the medising 
Greeks to Mardonius—revolt 
of Potidewa—which is besieged 
in vain by Artabazus .. τς 
Mardonius, after wintering in 
Thessaly, resumes operations 
in the spring in Bwotia. He 
consults the Bosotian oracles 
Mardonius sends Alexander of 
Macedon to Athens, to offer 
the most honourable terms of 
peace $5 δὰ ed = 
Temptations to Athens to accept 
this offer—fear of the Lacedz- 
monians that she would accept 
it—Lacedsemonian envoys sent 
to Athens to prevent it : 
Resolute reply of the Athenians, 
and determination to carry on 
the war, in spite of meat 
present suffering / τ 
Selfish indifference displiyed by 
Spartaand the Peloponnesians 
towards Athens Ἢ ᾿ς 
The Spartans, having fortitied the 
Isthmus, leave Attica unde- 
fended; Mardonius occupies 
Athens a second time μὰ 
Second migration of the Athenians 
to Salamis—their bitter dis- 
appointmentand angeragainst 
Sparta for deserting them .. 
Second offer of Mardonius to the 
Athenians—again refused — 
intense resolution which they 
display .. ὡς eed ΜΕ 
Remoustrance sent by the Athe- 
nians to Sparta—ungenerous 
slackness of the Spartans 
Large Spartan force collected 
under Pausanias at the Isth- 
mus τς δ τς τῷ 
Mardonius, after ravaging Attica, 
_ retires into Boeotia ἐπ 
Discouragement in the army of 
Mardonius generally : her. 
sander of Orchomenns at the 
banquet: jealousies between 
Mardonius and Artabazus, the 
second in command—zeal and 
eagerness of the Thebans .. 
Numbers of the Greeks collected 
under Pausanias ἃς ae 
March of Pausanias over Kitheeron 
into Beeotia - ἣν A 
He is attacked by the Persian 
cavalry under Masistius, and 
much harassed — superior 
efficiency of the Athenians 
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slain 5 in Ἂς Ἂ 
The Greeks quit the protection of 
the mountain-grounds and 
take up ἃ position nearer to 
Platwa, along the Asopus ὡς 
Mardonius alters his position, 
and posts himself nearly op- 
posite to the Greeks on the 
other side of the Asdpus 
Unwillingness of both armies to 
begin the attack—the pro- 
phets on both sides discourage 
tirst aggression .. οι ee 
Mardonius annoys the Ctreeks 
with his cavalry, and cuts off 
their supplies in the rear ., 
Impatience of Mardonius—in spite 
of the reluctiuice of Artabazus 
and other ofhcers he deter- 
mines on ἃ general attack: 
he tries to show that the 
rophecies are favourable to 
im δὶ ἐς Ἢ μὰ 
His intention communicated to 
the Athenians in the night by 
Alexander of Macedon : 
Pausanias changes places in the 
line between the Spartans and 
Athenians χὰ οὖ +" 
Mardonius again attacks them 
with his cavalry = << 
In consequence of the annoyance 
of the Persian cavalry, Pan- 
sanias determines to move 
in the night into the Island 
Confusion of the Grecian army 
in executing this night-move- 
ment i Ἔ Sd as 
Refusal of the Spartan lochage 
Amompharetus to obey the 
order for the night-march 
Mistrust of Pausanias and the 
Spartans, exhibited by the 
Athenians es a is 
Pausanias moves without Amom- 
haretus, who speedily follows 
im τὰ 5 ὡς ὡς 
Astonishment of Mardoninus on 
discovering that the Grocks 
had retreated during the 
night—he pursues and attacks 
them with disorderly impa- 
tience .. 
Battle of Platwa ., ie fe 
Great personal bravery of the 
Persians—they are totally 
defeated, and Mardonius is 
slain τὸ δι rr 
The Athenians on the left wing 
defeat the Thebans .. ἐν 
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Artabazus, with a large Persian 
corps, abandons the contest 
and retires out of Greece— 
the rest of the Persian army 
take up their position in the 
fortitied camp .. ἐν ἘΣ 

Small proportion of the armies 
on each side which really 
fought... Ἢ ae Sa 

The Greeks attack and carry the 
fortitied camp .. ὃν τὸ 

oss on both sides ὃς ΝΣ 

Funeral obsequies by the Greeks 
—monuments—dead body of 
Mardonius — distribution ΟΣ 
booty ast ΝΣ τῷ 5% 

Pausanias summons Thébes, re- 
quiring the surrender of the 
leaders—these men give them- 
selves up, and are put to 
death τ ὡς ΤᾺ ra 

YLonours and distinctions among 
the Greek warriors... ἐς 

Reverential tribute to Plata, 
as the scene of the victory, 
and to the Plateans : solem- 
nities decreed to be periadi- 
cally celebrated by the latter, 
in honour of the siain : 

Permanent Grecian confederacy 
decreed by the victors to hold 
meetings at Platea .. ΜΝ 

Proceedings of the Grecian fleet ; 
it moves to the rescue of 
Samos from the Persians .. 

The Persian fleet abandons Samos 
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and retires to Mykalé in 
Ionia τὰ ἿΣ τ 
Mistrust of the fidelity of the 
Tonians entertained by the 
Persian geneals ἊΝ δὰ 
The Creeks land to attack the 
Persians ashore—revelation of 
the victory of Platwa, gained 
by their countryman on the 
same morning, is communi- 
cated to them before the 
battle : ταὶ 4 ΕΥ̓ 
Battle οἵ Mykalé—revolt of the 
Tonians in the Persian camp 
—complete defeat of the Per- 
sins Be ὧν ὃν 
Retirement of the defeated Per- 
sian army to Sardis... - 
Reluctance of the Spartans t 
adopt the continental lonians 
into their alliance—proposi- 
tion to transport them across 
the gean into Western 
Greece—rejected by the Athe- 
nians Ἂν 7 aA = 
The Grecian fleet sails to the 
Hellespont: the Spartans re- 
turn home, but the Athenians 
remain to attack the Cherso- 
nese τὶ τ we eve 
Siege of Sestus—antipathy of the 
the Chersonesites against Ar- 
tayktes 
Capture of 
Artayktes es os 
Return of the fleet to Athens .. 


Sestus—crucifixion of 
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THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


Agrigentum and Gela superior 
to Syracuse before 500 b.c.— 
Phalaris despot of Agrigen- 
tum ef i es Ἐς 

Syracuse in 500 B.c —oligarchical 
governmont under the Gamori 
or privileged descendants of 
the original proprietary culo- 
nists—the Demos—the Kyll- 
yrii or Serfs a τ ὡς 

Karly governments of the Greek 
cities in Sicily—original oli- 
garchies subverted in many 
places by despots—attempted 
colony of the Spartan prince 
Dorieus 
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Kleander despot of Gela—n.c. 
about 500-—first rise of Gelo 
and Aeneisidémus in his ser- 
vice. Tclines, the first marked 
ancestor af Gelo τῷ 

Gelo—in high command amon 
the mercenaries of Hippokra- 
tés despotof Gelm .. 1 

Fate of the lonic town of Zanklé, 
afterwards Messina το δ ἰδ 
seized by the Samians—con- 
duct of Iippokratés .. : 
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Hippokratés is victorious over the 


Syracusans—takes Kamarina 
—dies—Gelo becomes in his 
place despot of Gela .. 
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‘Greatness of Gelo—he gets posses- 
sion of Syracnse—and trans- 
fers the seat of his power from 
Gela to Syracuse 

Conquest of various Sicilian towns 
by Gelo—he transports the 
oligarchy to Syracuse, and 
sells the Demos for slaves... 

Increased power and population 
of Syracuse under Gelo — it 
becomes the first city in Sicily 

Power of Gelo when the envoys 
from Sparta and Athens came 
to entreat his aid—B.c. 481 .. 

Plans of Gelo for strengthening 
Sicilian Hellenism against the 
barbaric interests in the island 

Spartan and Athenian envoys 
apply to Gelo—his answer | 

Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, 
simultaneous with the inva- 
sion of Greece by Xerxés 

‘The Carthaginian army under 
Hamilkar besiege Himera— 
battle of Himeru— complete 
victory gained over them by 
Gelo ἐν Ἢ τὰ a 

Supremacy of Gelo in Sicily—he 
grants peace to the Cartha- 
ginians .. δ ie ἐς 

‘Conduct οὗ Gelo towards the con- 
federate Greeks who were con- 
tending against Xerxés δὲ 

Number of prisoners taken at the 
battle of Himera and distri- 
buted among the Carthaginian 
cities—their prosperity, espe- 
cially that of Agvigentum .. 

Death and obsequies of Gelo_.. 

Number of new citizens whom Gelo 
had introduced at Syracuse .. 

Hiero, brother and successor of 
Gelo at Syracuse—jealous of 
his brother Polyzélus—harsh 
as a ruler—quarrel between 
Hiero of Syracuse and Théro 
of Agrigentum—appeased by 
the poet Simonidés A 

Severe treatment of the inhabi- 
tants of Himera by Théro 

Power and exploits of Hicro— 
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against the Carthaginians and 
Tyrrhenians—against Anaxi 
laus—he founds the city of 
AEtna—new wholesale trans- 
plantation of inhabitants — 
compliments of Pindar τ 
Death of Anaxilaus of Rhegiun, 
and of Théro of Agrigentum, 
Thrasydieus, son of Thera, 
rules Agrigentum and Timera, 
His cruel government—he is 
defeated by Hiero and expelled 
Great power of Hiero after the de- 
foat of Thrasydawus—his death 
Thrasybulus, brother and succes- 
sor of aban Athen among 
the members of the Gelonian 
family—cruelties and unpopu- 
lavity of Thrasybulus—mutiny 
against him at Syracuse... 
Expulsion of Thrasybulus, and 
extinction of the Gelonian 
dynasty .. ΜΞ τὰ εὖ 
Popular governments established 
in all the Sicilian cities—con- 
fusion and disputes arising 
out of the number of new citi- 
zens and mercenaries domici- 
liated by the Gelonian princes 
Internal dissensions and combats 
in Syracuse es sc ke 
Defeat of the Gelonians—Syracuse 
made into one popular guvern- 
ment ee an ὧν ate 
Disorders in other Sicilian cities, 
arising from the return of 
exiles who had been dispos- 
sessed under the Gelonian 
dynasty. Katana and /Eitna 
General congress and compromise 
—the exiles are provided for 
—Kamarina again restored as 
a separate autonomous city .. 
Reactionary feelings against the 
previous despotism, and in 
favour of popular government, 
at Syracuse and in the other 
cities ἊΝ aig es ὡς 
Italiot Greeks—destructive defeat 
of the inhabitants of Taren- 
tum and of Rhegium .. we 
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‘Causes of the disgraceful repulse of 


Xerxés from Greece—his own 


defects—inferior quality and 


slackness of most of his anny. 
—Tendency to exaggerate the 
heroism of the Greeks ee 
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Comparison of the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxés with the 
invasion of Persia afterwards 
by Alexander the Great.— 
No improvement in warfare 
among the Persians during 
that interval of 150 years— 
great inprovement among the 
Greeks a 2 

Progressive spirit in Greece— 
operuting through Athenian 
initiative .. 3) “ 

Conduct of Athens in the repulse 
of the Persians ~~ her position, 
temper, and influence after 
that event ον Ἔ τὰ 

Proceedings of the Athenians te 
restore their city ~ jealous 
obstructions eaused by the 
Peloponnesians .. he : 

Stratagem of ‘Themistokl¢é: to 
procure for the Athenians the 
opportunity of fortifying their 
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city... as sd δῷ a4 
Athens fortifled—confusion of the 
Spartans—disappointment of 
the allies .. Ξ : ie 
Liffects of this imtended, but 
baffled, intervention upon 
Athenian feelings ΓΙ ; 
Enlargement of the walls of 
Athens .. ΝΣ τὰ ae 
Large plans of Themistoklés for 
the naval aggrandizement of 
the city-—fortified town and 
harbour provided at Peireus 
—vast height and thickness 
projected tor the walls a 
Advantages of the large and 
fortified harbour—inerease of 
metics and of commerce at 
Athens... ee a sig 
Resolution to build twenty new 
triromes annually δὴ os 
Expedition of the united Greek 
fleet against Asia, under the 
Spartan Pausanias—capture of 
Byzantinm ae i ὃς 
Misconduct οὐ Pausanias—refusal 
of the allies to obey him--his 
treasonable — correspondence 
with Nerxés ος, ee ae 
Pausanias, having assurances of 
aid from Xerxes, becomes 
more intelerable in his hbeha- 
viour. He is recalled to 
Sparta... ma bes ue 
The allies transfer the headship 
from Sparta to Athens ὡς 
Importance of this change in the 
relations of the Grecian states 
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Tendency of the Spartan kings to 
become corrupted on foreign 
service—Leotychides .. ie 

Momentary Pan-Hellenie union 
under Sparta, immediately 
after the repulse of Nerxés— 
now broken up and passing 
into a schism with two dis- 
tinct parties and chiefs, Sparta 
and Athens ss wi 

Proceedings of Athens in her 
capacity of leader—good con- 
duct of Aristeidds . ἐς 

Formation of the confederacy of 
Délos under Athens as presi- 
dent — general meetings of 
allies held in that island 

Assessment of the confederacy 
and all its members made by 
Aristeidées — definite obliga- 
lion in ships and money— 
money-total— Hellénotamize 

Rapid growth, early magnitude, 
of the confederacy of Ddélos: 
willing adhesion of the mem- 
bers ἣν ἐς ΕΞ δε 

State and power of Persia at the 
time when the confederacy of 
Délos was first formed ἐξ 

Conduct of Pausanias after being 
removed from the comnmand— 
he prosecutes his treasonable 
designs in conjunction with 
Persia... ce an oy 

116 is recalled to a eee 
prisoned—put on his trial— 
tries to provoke the Melots to 
revolt bs ὡς “a = 

We is detected by the revelation 
of ἃ slave—increduility or fear 
of the Ephors + τῇ 

His arrest and death — atone- 
ment made for offended sanc- 
tuary is δῷ ke 

Themistoklés is compromised 
in the detected treason of 


Pausianias τῇ a Ἂς 
Position of Themistokles at 
Athens—tendency of Athe- 


nian parties and polities 
Effect of the events of the Persian 
war upon Athenian political 
sentiment—stimulus to demo- 

q ae a wm “εν 
Alteration of the Kleisthenean 
constitution—all citizens with- 

out exception are rendered 
politically admissible to office: 
first, universal eligibility and 
election of magistrates—next, 
sortition or drawing by lot .. 
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Increase of the power of the | 


Stratégi—alteration in the 
functions and diminution of 
theimportance of the Archons 
Administration of Athens en- 
larged — new functionaries 
appointed — distribution be- 
tween Athens and Peirzus .. 
Political career and _ precarious 
tenure of Themistoklés—bitter 
rivals against him — Kimdén, 
Alkmz6én, &c. —his liability 
to charges of corruption .. 
Themistoklés is charged with 
accepting bribes from Persia 
—acquitted at Athens.. δι 
Increased bitterness of feud, be- 
tween him and his political 
rivals, after hisacquittal. ITe 
isostracised .. tg δὴν 
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While in banishment under os- 
tracism, the Lacedwmonians 
prefer a charge of treasun 
against him ὍΝ 7 és 

Flight and adventures of Themis- 
toklés ve ne τς τὰ 

Themistoklés gets over to Asia 
and seeks refuge with the 
Persian king... ὡς a 

Stories about the relations 
between the Persian king and 
Themistoklés .. se 4 

Real treatment of Themistokl's 
in Persia .. ae Be ἐν 

Influence which he acquires with 
the Persian king τ τῷ 

Large reward which he receives 
—his death at Magnasia 

Death of Aristeidés—his po- 
verty re ve 
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ForMATION AND Rarip EXPANSION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPInn. 


Consequence of the formation of 
the confederacy of Délos.— 
Bifurcation of Grecian poli- 
tics between Sparta and 

_ Athens «2... 

Distinction between the Con- 
federacy of Délos, with 
Athens as president—and the 
Athenian empire which grew 
outofit .. ἘΣ ee be 

Tendency to confuse these two, 
and to impute to Athens long- 
sighted plans of ambition . 

The early years, after the forma- 
tion of the confederacy of 
Délos, were years of active 
exertions on the part of 
Athens.—Our imperfect know- 
ledge ofthem .. ἂν oe 

Necessity of continued action 
against the Persians even 
after the battles of Platzea 
and Mykalé. This necessity 
was the cause both of the 
Willing organization of the 
confederacy of Délos, and of 
the maritime improvement of 

thens ,, ΣΝ ΕΝ ον 

Confederacy of Délos—-sworn to 
by all the members—per- 
petual and peremptory—not 
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allowing retirement nor eva- 
sion ‘ τὴς Ὡς i 
Enforcing sanction of Athens, 
strictly exercised, in harmony 
with the general synod 
Gradual alteration in the re- 
lations of the allies—substi- 
tution of money-payment for 
ersonal service, demanded 
y the allies themselves, suit- 
able to the interests and 
feelings of Athens... 4 
Change in the position as well a 
in the feelings of Athens 
Growing unpopularity of Athens 
a a Greece--causes of 


Synod of Délos—gradually de- 
clines in importance and 
vanishes. Superior qualities 
and merit of the Athenians 
as compared with the con- 

_. , federates of Délos generally... 

Lribute first raised by the synod 
of Délos—assessment of Aris- 
teidés "ἢ : ae - 

Events between B.C. 476—466. 
Eidn—Skyros—Karystos 

Athens as guardian of the Ajgean 
sea against piracy—the Hero 
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First revolt among the members 
of the confederacy of Déelogs— 
Naxos revolts and is re- 
conquered bis x ΕΈ 

Operations of Athens and the 
confederacy against Persia.— 
Defeat of the Persians by KKi- 
mon at the river Kurymeddn 

Revolt of Vhasos from the con- 
federacy of Deélos.~—Siege of 
Thasos by the Athenians 
under Iimdén.— Mines in 
Thrace. te ὃς τῇ 

First attempt of Athens to found 
acity at Ennea Hodoi on the 
Strymon above Kion. The 
attempt fails, and the settlers 
are alain .. Be ‘ ἐς 

Reduction of Thasos after a block- 
ade of two years—it is dis- 
armed and dismantled ee 

Application of the Thasians to 
Sparta for sid—granted, but 
not carried into effect — 
glimpse of hostilities between 
Sparta and Athens —.. es 

Trial and acquittal of Kimén a 
Athens .. ΕΣ ΕΣ τ 

Great increase of the Athenian 
power... - = δὰ 

Proceedings in Central Greece be- 
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and the Boeotian towns. Dis- 
eredit of Thebes . τὰ 

Sparta restores and upholds the 
supremacy of Thebes over the 
lesser Duwotian towns. . τς 

Events in Peloponnésus—Arcadia 
—~—Hlis, AC. “. we .- 

Terrible earthquake at Sparta— 
464B.¢C. Revoltof the Helots 

Lhe Lacedemonisns invoke the 
aid of their allies against the 
revolted WHelots.—- March of 
the Athenians under Kimon 
into Laconia to nidthem .. 

Mistrust conceived by the La- 
cedemonians of their Athe- 
nian auxiliaries, who are 
dismissed from Laconia, Dis- 
pleasure and change of policy 
at Athens... ον τς οἷ 

The Athenians renounce the 
alliance of Sparta, and con- 
tract alliance with Argos, 
Position of Argos—her con- 
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Mepara becomes allied with 
Athens, Growing hatred of 
Corinth and the neighbouring 
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Peloponnesian states towards 
Athens a νὰ as 
Knergetic simultaneous action of 
the Athenians, in Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Keypt, and Greece 
—they build the first “Long 
Wall” from Megara to 
Nisea .. ἑὰς τ ie 
War of Athens against Corinth, 
Afigina, ἄς, Total defeat of 
the sMeinetans at sea .. ite 
The Athenians besiege gina— 
the Corinthians, Kpidaurians, 
&c., are defeated by the 
Athenians under Myronideés. . 
The Long Walls between Athens 
and Peirrus are projected— 
espoused by Perikles, opposed 
by Kimon—political conten- 
tions at Athens—importance 
of the Long Walls ὃς ne 
Iexpedition of the Lacedemonian 
into Bootia—they restore the 
ascendency of Thebes .. hs 
Intention of the Spartan army in 
Bwotia to threaten Athens, 
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Long Walls .. τῷ ἣν 
Battle of Tanagra—defeat of the 
Athenians ate τὰ ΝΣ 
Effects of the battle—generous 
behaviour of Kimén—he is re- 
called from ostracism .. τὰ 
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No farther expeditions of the 

Athenians against Persia— 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART Il. 
CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


CLEA IIR: ocak Vil, 
FROM IONIC REVOLT TO LATTLE OF MARATHON. 


In the preceding chapter I indicated the point of confluence 
between the Euryupean and Asiatic streams of Grecian histury— 
the commencement of a decided Persian tutention to conquer 
Attica; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernés 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hippias 
as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted into a 
passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of 
Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs of Greece 
and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the other, and 
capable of being embodied, much more than before, into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

The veconquest of Ionia being thuroughly completed, Arta- 
phernés proceeded to organise the future governmentol yaad. 
it, with a devree of prudence and forethought not often ings of 
visible in Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies Naame 
from all the different cities, he compelled them to ek oe 
enter into a permanent convention for the amicable quest of 


settlement of disputes, so as to prevent allemployment °°" 


τ 
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of force by any one against the others. Moreover he caused the 
territory of each city to be measured by parasangs (cach parasang 
was equal to thirty stadia, or about three miles and a half), and 
arranged the assessments of tribute according to this measurement. ; 
without any material departure, however, from the sums which 
had been paid before the revolt.1 Unfortunately, Herodotus is 
unusually brief in his allusion to this proceeding, which it would 
have been highly interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. 
We may however assume it as certain that both the population 
and the territory of many among the Jonie cities, if not of all, 
were materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, 
and still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the 
suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milétus, Herodotus tells us that tlhe Persians retamed for them- 
selves the city with its cireumjacent plain, but gave the mountain- 
portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of Pédasa.* Such 
a proceeding would naturally call for fresh measurement and 
assessment of tribute ; and there may have been sinular transfers 
of land elsewhere. J have already observed that the statements 
which we tind in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and destruction 
falling upon the cities, cannot be credited in their full extent ; 
for these cities are all peopled, and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet 
there can be no doubt that they are partially true, and that the 
miseries of those days, as stated in the work of Hekateus as well 
as by contemporary informants with whom Herocutus had pro- 
bably conversed, must have been extreme. New inhabitants 
would probably be admitted in many of them, to supply the loss 
sustained ; and such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the 
necessity for the organization introduced by Artaphernés, in 
order to determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both 
to the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
Tonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming as 
it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He farther 
adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered until his own 
day—a statement requiring some comment, which I reserve until 
the time arrives for describing the condition of the Asiatic Greeks 
after the repulse of Xerxés from Greece Proper. 


1 Herodot. vi. 42. . 2 Herodot. vi. 90, 
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Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of Grevce 
were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested with the 
supreme command, at the head of a large force, was 
sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. 
Having reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he 
himself got on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, 
while his army marched across Asia Minor to the 
Hellespont. His proceeding in Tonia surprises us, 
and seems to have appeared surprising as well to Hero- 
dotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the despots 
throughout the various Greek cities ;+ leaving the people of each 
to govern themselves, subject to Persian dominion and tribute. 
This was a complete reversal of the former policy of Persia, and 
must be ascribed toa new conviction, doubtless wise and well- 
founded, which had recently grown up among the Persian leaders, 
that on the whole their unpopularity was aggravated more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these despots as 
instruments. The phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well 
calculated to teach such a lesson ; but we shall not often find the 
Persians profiting by experience throughout the course of this 
history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 


Mardonius 
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his fleet Lo the Hellespont, where the land force had 
already arrived. He transported it across into Europe, 
and began his march through Thrace ; all of which 
had already been reduced by Megabazus, and does 
not seem to have participated in the Ionic revolt. 
The island of Thasus surrendered to the fleet without 
resistance, and the land force was conveyed across the 
Strymin to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the 
western coast of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence 


1Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting 
this deposition of the despots by 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it 
as an analogy for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the correctness of another of yap 
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ἐνθαῦτα μέγιστον θῶμα ἐρέω τοῖσι μὴ 
ἀποδεκομένοισι ᾿Βλλήνων, Περσέων τοῖσι 
ἑπτὰ Ὀτάνεα γνώμην ἀποδέξασθαι, ὡς 
χρεὸν εἴη δημοκρατέεσθαι Ἰεέρσας" τοὺς 
ip τυράννους τῶν ᾿Ιώνων καταπταῦσας 


his statements, which (he acquaints us) 
many persons disputed; namely, the dis- 
cussion which he reports to have taken 
place among the seven conspirators, 
after the death of the Magian Smerdis, 
whether they should establish a mon- 
archy, an oligarchy, or a democracy— 


πάντας ὁ Μαρδόνιος, δημοκρατίας κατίστα 
és τὰς πόλιας. Such passages as this let 
us into the controversies of the time and 

rove that Herodotus found many ob- 
jectors to his story about the discussion 
on theories of government among the 
seven Persian conspirators (iii. 30—-82). 
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marched into Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion af 
its inhabitants—perhaps some of those not comprised in. the 
dominion of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to 
Megabazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land force again at the Gulf of 
Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens aud 
Eretria :1 so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by 
Xerxés would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely 
disabled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, full 
of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent in its 
neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed — three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogethur the farther 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss with 
his land army, and was himself wounded in a night attack male 
upon him by the tribe of Thracians callel Brygi. Thongh 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to subdue the 
Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance farther. Both the 
land force and the fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, 
and from thence across to Asia, with so much shame of failure, 
that Mardonius was never again employed by Darius; though 
we cannot make out that the fault was imputable to him? We 
shall hear of him again under Xerxés. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
Islandof  Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolt- 
pronmosto ing At least their conduct provoked the suspicion 
revolt from of Darius; for they made active preparations for 
area defence, both by building war-ships and by strengthen- 
submit. ing their fortifications. The Thasians were at this 
time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver mines, both 
in their island and in their mainland territory opposite. The 
mines at Skapté Hyléin Thrace yielded to them an annual income 


1 Herodot. vi. 48, 44. ἐπορεύοντο δὲ Mount Athos, and the destruction of 
ἐπί τε ᾿Ερέτριαν καὶ ᾿Αθήνας. the fleet of Mardonius (Charonis 

2 Herodot. vi. 44—94. Charén of ITrragment. 3, ed. Didot, Athenm. ix, 
Lampsakus had noticed the storm near Ὁ. 894, 
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of eighty talents ; their total surplus revenue—after detraying 
all the expenses of government so that the inhabitants were 
entively unitaxel—was two hundred talents (£46,000, if Attic 
talents ; more, if either Euboic or Aiginean). With such large 
ineans, they were enabled soon to make preparations which 
excited notice among their neighbours; many of whom were 
cloubtless jealous of their prosperity, and perhaps inclined to 
(lispute with them possession of the profitable mines of Skapité 
Hylé. Asin other cases, so in this: the jealousies among subject 
neighbours often procured revelations to the superior power. 
The proceedings of the Thasians were made known, and they 
were forced to raze their fortifications as well as to surrender all 
their ships to the Persians at Abdéra.? 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the more 
eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. e 
Hippias was at his side to keep alive his wrath tions of 
against the Athenians. Orders were despatched to aaa 
the maritime cities of his empire to equip both ships Greece— 
of war and horse-transports for a renewed attempt. noone 
His intentions were probably known in Greece itself round the 
by this time, from the recent march of his army to towns to 
Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable ere 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in Miele 
order to require from each the formal token of them. 
submission—earth and water; and thus to ascertain papi 
what extent of resistance his projected expedition was likely to 
expericuce. The answers received were to a high degree favour- 
able. Many of the continental Greeks sent their submission, as 
well as all those islanders to whom application was made. 
Among the former we are probably to reckon the Thebans and 
Thessalians, though Herodotus does not particularize them. 
Among the latter Naxus, Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands 
are not included ; but .Meina, at that time the first maritime 
power of Greece, is expressly included.® 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were nuw placed, and the terror inspired by 


1 Herodot. vi. 46-48. Seeasimilar iii. 2). ; 
case of disclosure arising from jenlousy 2 Herodot, vi. 94. 
between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucyd. 3 Herodot. vi. 48, 49, vill. 46. 
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the Persians after their reeconquest of Tonia, as this abasement 
on the part of the Eginetans, whose commeree with the 


sigina, ee : : 

anion Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
t, ιν Ss NS + ar as ‘ } ‘ ᾿ ‘ 
mene tomms strongly with the melancholy consequences of πλοῖο 
mitted— —gegsful resistance to the Great King, But on the 


state and 
relations of 


present occasion their conduct was dictated as much 
this island. 


by antipathy to Athens as by fear, so that Greece was 
thus threatened with the intrusion of the Persian arm as ally 
and arbiter in her internal contests—a contingency which, if it 
had occurred now in the dispute between Aigina and Athens, 
would have led to the certain enslavement of Greece, though 
when it did occur nearly a century afterwards, towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war and in consequence of the prolonged 
struggle between Lacedemin and Athens, Greece had become 
strong enough in her own force to endure it without the loss of 
substantial independence. 

The war between Thébes and Aigina on one side, and Athens 
on the other—begun several years before, and growing out of the 
connexion between Athens and Platea—had never yet been 
terminated. The Aivinetans had taken part in that war from 
gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thébes or of emmity 
to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,! and they had 
begun the war even without the formality of notice. Though a 
period apparently not less than fourteen years (from about 506— 
492 8.6.) had elapsed, the state of hostility still continued ; and 
we may readily conceive that Hippias, the great instigator of 
Persian attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon all 
the enemies of Athens the prudence of seconding, or at least of not 
, opposing, the efforts of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. 
It was partly under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, 
that both Thébes and Agina manifested submissive dispositions 
towards the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone botn to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 


1 Ferodot. v. 81—-89. See above, 
chapter xxxi. The legendary story 
there given as the provocation of 


all such stories to be raked up, and 
some probably to be invented. It is 


igina to the war is evidently not to 
be treated as a real and historical 
cause of war: a state of quarrel causes 


like the old alleged quarrel between 
the Athenians and the Pelasgi of 
Lémnos (vi. 137--140). 
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The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit 
called the Barathrum,! into which they sometimes 
precipitated public criminals: the Spartans threw 
the herald who came to them into a well, desiring 
the unfortunate messenger to take earth and water 
from thence to the king. The inviolability of Heralds was so 
ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric times 
downward, that nothing short of the flercest excitement could 
have instigated any Grecian comniunity to such an outrage. But 
to the Lacedzemonians, now accustomed to regard themselves as 
the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed always in the 
character of superiors, the demand appeared so gross an insult 
as to banish from their minds for the time all recollection of 
established obligations. They came subsequently, however, to 
repent of the act as highly criminal, and to look upon it as the 
cause of misfortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards. How they iried at that time to expiate it, I shall 
hereafter recount.* 

But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the cominission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, 


Heralds 
from Darius 
are put to 
death both 
at Atheus 
and Sparta. 


ΤῸ is to this treatment of the 
herald that the story in Plutarch’s 
Life of Themistoklés must allude, if 
that story indeed he true; for the 
Persian king was not likely to send a 
second herald, after such treatment of 
the first. An interpreter accompanied 
the herald, speaking Greek as well as 
his own native language. Themistoklés 
proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having 
employed the Greck language as 
medium for barbarie dictation. (Plu- 
tarch, Themist. ¢. 6.) We should be 
glad to know from whom Plutarch 
copied this story. 

-ausanias states that it was Mil- 
tiadés who proposed the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athens (iil. 12, 
6); and that the divine judgment fell 
upon his family in consequence of it. 
From whom VPausanias copied this 
statement I do not know: certainly 
not from Ilerodotas, who does not 


mention Miltiadés in the case, and 
expressly says that he does not know 
in what manner the divine judgment 
overtook the Athenians for the crime 
—‘‘ except (says he) that their city and 
country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxés ; but I do not think that this 
happened on account of the outrage on 
the herald” (Eerodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have 
been a divine judgment of some sort 
or other, presented a strong stimulus 
to invent or twist some historical fact 
to correspond with it. Herodotus has 
sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; 
a circumstance which goes, along with 
others, to strengthen our confidence in 
his general authority. His_ silence 
weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pausanias with 
regard to Miltiadés—which is certainly 
not intrinsically improbable 

~ Tlerodot. vil. 133. 
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and placing them with regard to him in the same state of 
aca ee inexpiable hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see 
this actin at once the bonds drawn closer between Athens and 
celal Sparta, The Athenians, for the lirst time, prefer ἃ 
3 ἀνα complaint at Sparta against the Bginetans for having 
against given earth and water to Darius—~accusing them of 
dees having done this with views of enmity to Athens, 
and in order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. 
The This they represented “as treason to Hellas,” calling 
‘Athenians upon Sparta, as head of Greece, to interfere. In con- 
ater sequence of their appeal, Kleomenés king of Sparta 
Cfthe χρη over to gina, to take measures against the 
medismof authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
eae a benefit of Hellas” 

| The proceeding now before us is of very great importance in 
Interference the progress of Grecian history. It is the first dircet 
of Sparta— and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an 
rer tintice’ aggregate body, with Sparta as its chief, and obliga- 
ape tions of a certain sort on the part of its members, the 
leadership neglect or violation of which constitutes a species of 
of Greece. treason. I have alrealy pointed out several earlier 
incidents showing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually prepared for this 
idea of a permanent league with mutual obligations and power 
of enforcement vested in a permanent chief—an idea never fully 
carried into practice, but now distinctly manifest and partially 
operative. First, the great acquired power and territory of 
Sparta, her military training, her undisturbed political traditions, 
create an unconscious deference towards her such as was not {elt 
towards any other state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings 
against Athens after the expulsion of Hippias) as summonin g and 
conducting to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, 


with certain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 


: Fferodot. Vi. 49. Wowjoaor δέ σφι πεποιήκοιε ν, προδόντες τὴν Ἵλ.- 
Αἰγινήταις) ταῦτα ἰθέως ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπε- λάδα. Compare viii. 144, ix. 7. τὴν 
κέατο, δοκέοντες ἐπὶ σφίαι ἔχοντας τοὺς Ἑλλάδα δεινὸν ποις μενοι προ" 
Αἰγινήτας δεδωκέναι (γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ), ὡς δοῦναι-8, new and very important 
cua τῷ ἹΤέρσῃ ἐπὶ σφέας στρατεύωνται. phrase. 
Kai ἄσμενοι προφάσιος ἐπελάβοντο - Vi. Θ1. Τότε δὲ τὸν Ἰζλεομέμεα, ἐόντα 
Φοιτέοντές τε ἐς τὴν Σπάρτην, ἐν τῇ Αἰγίνῃ, καὶ κοινὰ τῇ Ἑλλάδι 
κατηγόρεον τῶν Αἰγινητέων τὰ ἀγαθὰ προσεργαξζόμ νον, &c. 
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permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 
recounized as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Plataans against Thébes or the lonians against 
Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing to take 
on herself the performance of this duty of Protector-general. 
She refused the Ionians and the Samian Meeandrius, as well as 
the Platwans, in spite of their entreaties founded on common 
Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook against 
Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives for 
displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedeemonians them- 
selves: moreover, even if all these requests had been granted, 
she might have seemed to be rather obeying a generous sympathy 
than performing a duty incumbent upon her as superior. But in 
the case now before us, of Athens against Algina, the latter 
consideration stands distinctly prominent. Athens is not a 
member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor does she claim the 
compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against an overpowering 
Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan-Hellenic obligation 
as having been contravened by the Aivinetans to her detriment 
and danger, and calls upon Sparta to enforce upon the delin- 
quents respect to these obligations. For the first time In Grecian 
histury such a call is made ; for the first time in Grecian history 
it is effectively answered. We may well doubt whether it would 
have been thus answered—considering the tardy, wnimpressible, 
and home-keeping character of the Spartans, with their general 
insensibility to distant dangers}—if the adventure of the Persian 
herald had not occurred to gall their pride beyond Bisa 

endurance—to drive them into unpardonable hostility dition of 

with the Great King—and to cast them into the same Tecognized 


: Spartan 

hoat with Athens for keeping off an enemy who leadership 
; s ᾿ was the 

threatened the common liberties of Hellas. extreme 


ΠΣ : ᾿ ν᾽ . , Ὁ}. 6UWeakness 
From this time, then, we may consider that there δὲ ‘{rwos 


exists a recognized political union of Greece against at this 

nae ὦ : = moment. 
the Persian*—or at least something as near to a 
political union as Grecian temper will permit—with Sparta as 


_ i Thucyd. i. 70-118. ἄοκνοι πρὸς 2 Herodot. vii. 145—148. Οἱ συνω- 
ὑμᾶς (ic. the Spartans) μελλητὰς καὶ μόται ᾿Ελλήνων ἐπὶ τῷ Iépop. 
ἀποδημηταὶ πρὸς ἐνδημοτάτους. 
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Pant it. 
its head for the present. To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, 
Grecian history had been gradually tending. But the final 
event which placed it beyond dispute, and which humbled for 
the time her ancient and only rival—Argus—-is now to be 
noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
pc. 49¢-- Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when 
406. Milétus was besieged by the Persian generals, that a 
war broke out between Sparta and Argos~—on what grounds 
Herodotus does not inform us. Kleomencs, encouraged by a 
promise of the oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacedi- 
monian troops to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of 
the Argeian territory. But the saerifices, without which no river 
could be crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, 
extorted some vessels from /Evina and Sikydn,* and carried his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and to 
the territory of Tiryns. The Argejans having marelied their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined hattle 
at Sépeia near Tiryns. Kleoments, by a piece of 
simplicity on the part of his enemies which we find it 
difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to attack 
them unprepared, and obtained a decisive victory. For the 
Argeians (the historian states) were so afraid of being over- 
reached by stratagem, in the post which their army occupied over 
against the enemy, that they listened for the comimanils pro- 
claimed aloud by the Lacedzemonian herald, and performed with 
their own army the same order which they thus heard given. 
This came to the knowledge of Kleomenés, who communicated 
private notice to his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed 
orders to go to dinner, they should not obey, but immediately 


Victorious 
war of 
Sparta 
against 
Argos. 


\ 


1 That which marks the siege of date to be better than the statement of 


Pausanias. 


Milétus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by Kleomenés, as contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, is the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both: 
in the same prophecy of the Pythia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings of 
Milétus, the other half to those of 
Argos(Herodot. vi. 19—77). Χρεωμένοισι 
yap "Apyetocos ἐν Δελφοῖσι περὶ σωτηρίης 
τῆς πόλιος τῆς σφετέρης, ἐχρήσθη ἐπίκοι- 
γον χρηστήριον' τὸ μὲν ἐς αὐτοὺς τοὺς ᾿Δρ- 
γείους φέρον, τὴν δὲ παρενθήκην ἔχρησε ἐς 
Μιλησίους. I consider this evidence of 


That author places the 
enterprise against Argos immedinvtely 
(abrixa-—Paus. iii. 4, 1) after the acces- 
sion of Kleomenés, who, as he was 
king when Meeandrius came from 
Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), must have 
come to the throne not later than 518 
or 517 B.c. This would be thirty-seven 
years prior to 480 B.¢.; a date much 
too early for the war between Kleoniends 
and the Argeians, a8 we may see by 
Herodotus (vii. 149). 

* ITerocdot. vi. 92. 
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ἵ 
* 


ee 
stand to their arms. We are to presume that the Argeian tatsiy, 
was sufficiently near to that of the Lacedeemonians to enable thet 
to hear the voice of the herald—yet not within sight from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go to 
dinner,* they went to dinner themselves. In this disorderly 
condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomenés, having enclosed them therein, yet thinking 
it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and then 
invited them out successively by means of a herald, pretending 
that he had received their ransom, and that they were released. 
As fast as each man came out, he was put to death; the fate of 
these unhappy sufferers being concealed from their comrades 
within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until some one, 
climbing to the top of a tree, detected and proclaimed  pestruction. 
the destruction going on—after about fifty of the οἱ ἐδ py 
victims had perished. Unable to entice any more of Kleomenés 
: : ; ξ in the grove 
the Argeians from their consecrated refuge, which they τὲ the hero 
still vainly hoped would protect them, Kleomenés set Αὐδαβ, 
fire to the grove and burnt it tothe ground. The persons within 
it appear to have been destroyed either by fire or by sword.? 
After the conflagration had begun, he inquired for the first time 
to whom the grove belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the 
hero Argus. Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and 
strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. 
So completely was the city prostrated, that Kleomenés might 
easily have taken it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith 
and attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pansanias, Polysnus, and Plutarch have copied, he did 
march thither and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argvian women ; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed by 


1 YWerocdot.vi. 78; compare Xenophon, by the herald, but transmitted through 
Rep. Laced. xii, 6. Orders for evolu. the various gradations of officers 
tions in the field, in the Lacedwmonian (Thueyd. v. 66). 
military service, were not proclaimed “ Flerodot. vi. 79, 80. 
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the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls? This is 
probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody in 


Bie τ detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about 
a “the female conquering the male”.* Without mean- 
attacked ing to deny that the Argeian women might have been 
Argos. 


capable of achieving so patriotic a deed, if Kleomends 
had actually marched to the attack of their city, we are com 
pelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus to attirm that he 
never did attack it. Immediately after the burning of the sacred 
grove of Argos, he dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, 
retaining only one thousand choice troops, with whom he 
marched up to the Héreum, or great temple of Héré, between 
Argos and Mykénsz, to offer sacrifice. The priest in attendance 
forbade him to enter, saying that no stranger was allowed to offer 
sacrifice in the temple. But Kleomenés had once already foreed 
his way into the sanctuary of Ath@né on the Athenian acropolis, 
in spite of the priestess and her interdict ; and he now acted still 
more brutally towards the Argcian priest, for he directed his helots 
to drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenés returned with his remaining force to Sparta.3 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. As 


He is nig S00 28 he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his 
See colleague Demaratus) brought him to trial before the 
mode of ~~ ephors on a charge of having been bribed, against 
defence— Ε 5 ᾿ ἢ 

acquitted. which he defended himself as follows. He had 


1 Pausan. ii. 20, 7; Polysen. viii. 33 ὲ 
Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. p. 245; 
Suidas, v. Τελέσιλλα, 


the same expedition, after tho dis- 
agrecinent in their march to Attica (v. 
75, vi. 64), 


Plutarch cites the historian Sokratés 
of Argus for this story about T elesilla ; 
an historian, or perhaps composer of ἃ, 
περιήγησις “Apyous, of unknown date: 
compare Diogen. Laért. ii, 5, 47, and 
Plutarch, Question. Romaic. p. 270— 
277. According to his representation, 


Kleomenés and Demaratus jointly t 


assaulted the town of Argos, and 
Demaratus, after having penetrated 
into the town and become master of 
the Pamphyliakon, was driven out 
again by the women. Now Herodotus 
informs us that Kleomenés and 
Demaratus were never employed upon 


2 Herodot. vi. 77. 


"AAA’ ὅταν ἡ θήλεια τὸν ἄρσενα μικήσασα 
᾿Ἐξελάσῃ, καὶ κῦϑος ἂν ᾿Αργείοισιν ἄρη- 
ται, το. 


If this prophecy can. be said to have 
any distinct meaning, it probably refers 
o Héré, as protectress of Argos, re- 
pulsing the Spartans. 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might reasonably 
doubt whether Herodotus understood 
this oracle in the same sense as he 
did: it is plain that Herodotus could 
not have so understood it. 

3 Herodot. vi. 80, 81: compare ν, 72 
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invaded the hostile territory on the faith of an assurance from 
the oracle that he should take Argos; but so soon as he had 
burnt down the sacred grove of the hero Argus (without knowing 
to whom it belonged), he became at once sensible that this was all 
that the god meant by taking Argos, and therefore that the divine 
promise had been fully realized. Accordingly, he did not think 
himself at liberty to conumence any fresh attack, until he had 
ascertained whether the gods would approve it and would grant 
him success. It was with this view that he sacrificed in the 
Hérwum. There, though his sacrifice was favourable, he 
observed that the flame kindled on the altar flashed back from 
the bosom of the statue of Héré, and not from her head. If the 
flame had flashed from her head, he would have known at once 
that the gods intended him to take the city by storm ;* but the 
tlash from her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success 
was out of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the 
clories which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to be a 
fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it appeared 
not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to 
Kleomenés an honourable acquittal.* 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi, 82. εἰ μὲν γὰρ ἐκ τῆς 


top of the statue, this would have 
κεφαλῆς τοῦ ἀγάλματος ἐξέλαμψπε, αἱρ- 


intimated that the gods meant him 


dev ἂν Kar ἄκρης THY πόλιν" ἐκ τῶν 
δὲ στηθέων λάμψαντος, πᾶν ot πεποιῆσθαι 
ὅσον ὃ θοὸς ἐβούλετο γενέσθαι. 

For the expression αἱρέειν Kar’ ἄκρης, 
compare Herodot. vi. 21 and Damm, 
Lex. Womer. v. ἄκρος, In this expres- 
sion as generally used, the last words 
κατ᾽ ἄκρης have lost their primitive and 
special sense, and do little more than 
intensify the simple atpderr—equivalent 
to something like ‘de fond en comble”: 
for Kleomentsis accused by his enemies 
--φάμενοΐ piv δωροδοκήσαντα οὐκ ἐλέειν. 
τὸ “Apyos, παρόον εὐπετέως μιν» ἑλεῖν, 
But in the story recounted by Kleo- 
menés, the words kar’ ἄκρης come back 
to their primitive meaning, and serve 
as the foundation for lus religious 
inference, from type to thing typified ; 
if the light had shone from the head or» 


to take the city “from top to bottom”. 

In regard to this very illustrative 
story—which there seems no reason 
for inistrusting—the contrast between 
the point of view of ITerodotus and 
that of the Spartan ephors deserves 
notice. Herodotus, lilt he attirms 
distinctly that it was the real story 
told by Kleomendés, suspects its truth, 
and utters as much of scepticisin as his 
pious fear will permit him: the ephors 
tind it in complete hanmnony both with 
their canon of belief and with their 
religious feeling—KAcoudms δέ ode 
ἔλεξε, οὔτε εἰ ψευδόμενος οὔτε εἰ ἀληθέα 
λέγων, ἔχω σαφηνόως εἶπαι" ἔλεξε δ᾽ ὧν 
Taira δὲ λέγων, πιστά Te καὶ 
οἰκότα ἐδόκεε Ἐπαρτιήτῃσιο λέγειν, καὶ ἀπέ- 
φυγο πολλὸν τοὺς διώκοντας. 

2 Cumpare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8. 
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with Lacedeemén. I have already mentioned that both in legend 
and in earliest history Argos stands forth as the first power in 
Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and decidedly ahove 
Lacedeemén, who gradually usurps from her, first the reality of 
superior power, next the recognition of pre-eminence, and is 
now, at the period which we have reached, taking upon herself 
both the rights and the duties of a presiding state over a body of 
Argos allies who are bound both to her and to each other, 
unable to —- Fer title to this honour, however, was never admitted 


interfere aa 
with Sparta at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 


Ge a described grew in some way or other out of the 
Stel increasing presidential power which circumstances 
power. were tending to throw into her hands. Now the 
complete temporary prostration of Argos was one essential 
condition to the quiet acquisition of this power by Sparta. 
Occurring as it did two or three years before the above-recounted 
adventure of the heralds, it removed the only rival at that time 
both willing and able to compete with Sparta—a rival who 
might well have prevented any eflective union under another 
chief, though she could no longer have secured any Pan-Hellenic 
ascendency for hersel{—a rival who would have seconded gina 
in her submission to the Persians, and would thus have lamed 
incurably the defensive force of Greece. The ships which 
Kleomenés had obtained from the Aiginctans as well as from the 
Sikyonians, against their own will, for landing his troops at 
Nauplia, brought upon both these cities the enmity of Argos, 
which the Sikyonians compromised by paying a sum of money, 
while the Aiginetans refused to do so The circumstances of 
the Kleomenic war had thus the effect not only of enfeebling 
Argos, but of alienating her from her natural allies and sup- 
porters, and clearing the ground for undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of Aina to Darius, 
we find that king Kleomenés passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading Hginetans, when Krius and some others among them 


1 Herodot. vi. 92. 
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opposed to him a menacing resistance, telling him that he 
came Without any regular warrant from Sparta and _, ; 

: = 5 : : Kleomenés 
under the influence of Athenian bribes—that in order goes to 
to carry authority, both the Spartan kings ought to Zginate 


seize the 
come together. It was not of their own accord pedising 
that the Zvinetans ventured to adopt so dangerous ἃ resistance 


course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenés in Pett, 


the junior or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to Mstigation 
them the step and promised to carry them through colleague 
it safely.t Dissension between the two co-ordinate Demaratus, 
kings was no new phenomenon at Sparta. But in the case of 
Demaratus and Kleomenés, it had broken out some years 
previously on the occasion of the march against Attica. Hence 
Demaratus, hating his colleague more than ever, entered into the 
present intrigue with the Aginetans with the deliberate purpose 
of frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, so that Kleomenés 
was compelled to return to Sparta; not without unequivocal 
menace against Krius and the other Aiginetans who had repelled 
him,? and not without a thorough determination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legitimacy 
of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having had no 
offspring by two successive wives, at last became enamoured of 
the wile of his friend Agétus—a woman of surpassing beauty— 
and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each solemnly 
bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him which 
the other might ask for, That which Agétus asked from Aristo 
was at once viven. In return, the latter demanded to have the 
wife of Agétus, who was thunderstruck at the request and 
indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacrifice 
of all others the most painful: nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was foreed to comply. The birth of 
Demaratus took place so soon after this change of husbands, 
that when it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat upon a 
bench along with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the 
number of months since his marriage, and exclaimed with an 


1 Herodot. vi, 50. Kptos—trcye δὲ 2 Herodot, vi. 50-61, 94, Δημάρητος 
ταῦτα ἐξ ἐπιστολῆς τῆς Δημαρήτον, Cp. --φθόνῳ καὶ ἄγῃ χρεώμενος (0. 01). 
Ῥιαβολ, til. 4, 3. 
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oath—“ The child cannot be mine”. He soon however retracted 
his opinion, and acknowledged the child, who grew up without 
any question being publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded 
his father on the throne. But the original words of Aristo had 
never been forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished 
that Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband! 

Of these snspicions Kleomenés now resolved to avail himself, 
exciting Leotychidés, the next heir in the Prukleid line of kings, 
to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus —engaging to 
second him with all his influence as next in order for 


Demaratus : : οἷ 
deposed, the crown—-and exacting in return a promise that 
intiyehiaés he would support the intervention against lyina. 
Fens king Leotychidés was animated not merely by ambition, 
intriguesof but also by private enmity against Demaratus, who 
Kleomenés. 


had disappointed him of his intended bride. Ele 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at Sparta, 
wherein Kleomenés, espousing the pretensions of Levtychidés, 
recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of Demaratus 
should be decided by reference to the Delphian oracle. Through 
the influence of Kobdn, a powerful native of Delphi, he procured 
from the Pythian priestess an answer pronouncing that Demaratus 
was not the son of Aristo.2 Leotychidés thus became king of the 
Prokleid line, while Demaratus descended into a private station, 
and was elected at the ensuing solemnity of the Gymnopiedia to 
an official function. The new king, unable to repress a burst of 
triumphant spite, sent an attendant to ask him in the public 
theatre, how he felt ag an officer after having once been a king. 
Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he himself had 
tried them both, and that Leotychidés might in time come to try 
them both also: the question (he added) shall bear its fruit-— 
great evil, or great good to Sparta. So saying, he covered his 


1 Herodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. 

“ Herodot. vi, 65, 66. In an ana- 
logous case afterwards, where the 
succession was disputed between 
Agesilaus the brother, and Leoty- 
chidés the reputed son, of the deceased 
king Agis, the Lacedseemonians appear 
to have taken upon themselves to 
pronounce Leotychidés illegitimate; or 


rather to assume tacitly such ilegiti- 
macy by choosing Agesilaus in prefer- 
ence, without the aid of the oracle 
(Xen. Hellen, iii. αὶ 1-4; Plat. Agesi- 
laus, 6. 3). The previous oracle from 
Delphi, however, φυλάξασθαι τὴν χωλὴν 
βασιλεΐαν, was cited on the occasion, 
and the question was, in what manner 
it should be interpreted. 
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face and retired home from the theatre—offered a solemn farewell 
sacrifice at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his 
mother to declare to him who his real father was—then at once 
quitted Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult the 
Delphian oracle. 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only Lacedsemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenés and 


ie cy : Demaratus 
Leotyvhidés became alarmed at the mischief which he leaves 

: . : Sparta and 
might do them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no eoes to 
Darius. 


Herakleid was allowed to establish his residence out 
of the country, on pain of death. This marks the sentiment of 
the Lacelzmonians, and Demaratus was not the less likely to 
give trouble because they had pronounced him illegitimate.? 
Accordingly they sent in pursuit of him, and seized him in the 
island of Zakynthus. But the Zakynthians would not consent 
to surrender him, so that he passed unobstructed into Asia, 
where he presented himself to Darius, and was received with 
abundant favours and presents. We shall hereafter find him 
the companion of Xerxés, giving to that monarch advice such 
us, if it had been acted upon, would have proved the ruin of 
Grecian independence ; to which however he would have been 
even more dangerous, if he had remained at home as king of 
Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomenés, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in Leotychidés, went with him over to 4fvina, eager 


: ᾿ ; Kleomenés 

to revenge himself for the affront which had been ae eke 

. eee 7 sOOTYCILUIALES 

put upon him. To the requisition and presence of goto atgina, 
Oe Se, ne ee υτὸ " cs 0 eee cate Ρ selze ten 
the two kings jointly, the Adginetans did not dare to δἰ selene: 


and convey 
thei as 
prisoners 
to Athens. 


oppose any resistance. Kleomenés made choice of 
ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and mfluenee, 
amoug whom were Krius and another person named 
KXasambus, the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying 


1 Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer 2 Plutarch, Agis, ο. 11, κατὰ δή τινα 


made by the mother to this appeal— 
informing Demaratus that he is the 
son gither of King Aristo, or of the 
hero Astrubakus—is extremely inter- 
esting as «an evidence of Grecian 
manners and feeling. 


νόμον παλαιὸν, ὃς οὐκ ἐᾷ τὸν “Hpaxhel- 
δὴν ἐκ γυναικὺς ἀλλοδαπῆς τεκνοῦσθαι, 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀπελθόντα τῆς Σπάρτης ἐπὶ με- 
τοικισμῷ πρὸς ἑτέρους ἀποθνήσκειν 
KeAevet, 


3 Wlerodot. vi. 70, 


leer) 
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them away to Athens, he deposited them as hostayes in the hands 
of the Athenians.! 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greeve 
generally were found by the Persian armament Which landed at 
Marathén, the progress of which we are now about. to 


Important 

effect of follow. And the events just recounted were of 
Zeane material importance, considered in their indirect 
upon the bearing upon the success of that armament. Sparta 
the first had now, on the invitation of Athens, assumed to 
πο herself for the first time a formal Pan - hellenic 


of Greece. primacy, her ancient rival Argos being tuo much 
broken to contest it—her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, 
employ their presiding interference in coereing “Kyina, and 
placing Aginetan hostages in the hands of Athens, The 
Bvinetans would not have been unwilling to purchase victory 
over a neighbour and rival at the cost of submission to Persia, 
and it was the Spartan interference only which restrained them 
from assailing Athens conjointly with the Persian invaders ; 
thus leaving the hands of the Athenians free, and their courage 
undiminished for the coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse- 
Assemblage tence of the preparation made during the last tayo 
of the vast years in every part of the empire, had assembled in 
Aumont the Aléian plain of Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of 
cee six hundred armed triremes, together with many 

transports both for men and horses, was brought, 
hither for their embarkation : the troops were put on board, and 
sailed along the coast to Samos in.Ionia. The Ionic and wolic 
Greeks constituted an important part of this armament, while 
the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide and auxiliary 
in the attack of Attica. The generals were Datis, a Median ?— 
and Artaphernés, son of the satrap of Sardis so named, and 
nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is the first person 
of Median lineage who is mentioned as appointed to high 
command after the accession of Darius, which had been preceded 


1 Herodot. vi. 73. a c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; which 

Herodot. vi. 94. Aariv τε, ἐόντα cannot be true, since he was the son of 

Μῆδον γένος, το. Gobryas, one of the seven Persian 
Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 
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and marked, as I have noticed in a former chapter, by an out- 
break of hostile nationality between the Medes and Persians. 
Their instructions were, generally, to reduce to subjection and 
tribute all such Greeks as had not already given earth and water. 
But Darius directed them most particularly to conquer Eretria 
and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves into his 
presence.’ These orders were literally meant, and probably 
neither the generals nor the soldiers of this vast armament 
doubted that they would be literally executed ; and that before 
the end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, of men like 
Themistoklés and Aristeidés would be seen among a mournful 
train of Athenian prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus 
accomplishing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance 
of Démokédés. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, 
and taking their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. πὸ yee 
It was resolved to strike straight across the Mgean? τοῖο 
(the mode of attack which intelligent Greeks like of Naxos 
Themistoklés most feared, even after the repulse of es 
Xerxés) from Samos to Euboa, attacking the inter- a aes 
inediate islands in the way. Among those islands was 
Naxos, which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly 
repelled the Persian Mevabatés with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to efface this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians. 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the island, 
which he found an easier prize than he had expected. The 
terrified citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their families 
to the highest summits of their mountains ; while the Persians, 
seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, burnt the 
undelended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest of 


1 Herodot. vi. 94. ἐντειλάμενος δὲ own head: no such harshness appears 
ἀπέπεμπε ἐξανδραποδίσαντας ᾿Αθήνας καὶ in Lerodotus. 
*Epérpiav, ἄγειν éwiirg ἐς ὄψιν τὰ ἀν- 2 ‘Thueyd. i, 93. 
ράποδα. 9 Herodot, vi. 95, 96. ἐπὶ ταύτην 
According to the Menexenus of (Naxos) yap δὴ πρώτην ἐπεῖχον στρα- 
Plato (c. 17, p. 245), Darius ordered τεύεσθαι ot Ἰχέρσαι, μεμνημένοι τῶν πρό- 
Datis to fulfll this order on peril of his τερον. 
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Ionia, and by the exhibition of a large Phenician flect in the 
Migean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had been 
before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then mace 
might have been supposed likely to nerve the courage of its 
inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon their 
towns and their gods without striking a blow,’ and think of 
nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families. ἡ 
sad augury for Athens and Eretria! 

From Naxos, Datis despatchel his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each hostages for fidelity and a 
contingent to increase hisarmy. With the sacred island of Delos, 
however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians had 
fled before his approach to Ténos, but Datis sent a herald to 
invite them back again, promised to preserve their persons and 
property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had received express 
orders from the Great King to reverence the island in which 
Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corresponded with this 
language ; for the fleet was not allowed to touch the island, and 
he himself, landing with only a few attendants, offercl a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice at the altar. Asalarge portion of his armament 
consisted of Ionic Greeks, such pronounced respect to the island 
of Délos may probably be ascribed to the desire of satisfying their 
religious feelings ; for, in their days of early freedom, this island 
had been the scene of their solemn periodical festivals, as I have 
already more than once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis at 
length touched the southernmost portion of Euboea—the town of 
Karystus and its territory.”? The Karystians at first refused cither 
to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against their friends 
and neighbours. But they were speedily compelled to submission 
by the aggressive devastation of the invaders. This was the first 
taste of resistance which Datis had yet experienced ; and the 
facility with which it-was overcome gave him a promising omen 
as to his success against Eretria, whither he soon arrived. 


ἢ ΡΝ conti of Nao Fearon p. 800, among his violent and unfounded 
at Datis had been repulsed from the icti srodot 

island. We find this statement in CORSO Ora ae θυῖο, 
Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. ς. 36, * Horodot. vi. 99. 
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The destination of the armament was no secret to the inhabi- 
tants of this fated city, among whom consternation, 
ageravated by intestine differences, was the reigning 
sentiment. They made application to Athens for aid, 
which was readily and conveniently afforded to them 
by means of those four thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom 
the Athenians had planted sixteen years before in the neighbour- 
ing territory of Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, 
however, many of them despaired of defending the city, and 
thought only of seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of 
the island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians had 
already done before them ; while another party, treacherously 
seeking their own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait 
for an opportunity of betraying the city to the Persians. Though 
a public resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest 
was the absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail 
to save it, that a leading Eretrian named schinés was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice, and passed over to Attica by 
way of Orépus ; while the Persians disembarked their troops, and 
even their horses, in expectation that the Evetrians would come 
out and fight, at Tamynee and other places ‘in the territory. As 
the Eretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege to 
the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so that 
the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of the 
leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, betrayed 
Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were burnt, and its inhabi- 
tants dragged into slavery.? It is impossible to credit the exag- 
gerated statement of Plato, which is applied by him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus to 


Ife reaches 
Euboea— 
siege and 
ciupture of 
Eretria. 


1 Herndot, vi, 100. Τῶν δὲ ᾿Ιδρετριέων 
ἣν ἄρα οὐδὲν ὑγιὲς βούλευμα, ot mere- 
πέμποντο μὲν ᾿Αθηναίους, ἐφρόνεον δὲ 


The story told by Hérakleidés 
Ponticus (ap. Athens. xii. p. ea of 
an earlier Persian armament which 


διφασίας ἰδέας - οἱ μὲν yap αὐτῶν éBov- 
λεύοντο ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν ἐς τὰ ἄκρα 
τῆς Εὐβοίης, ἄλλοι δὲ αὐτῶν ἴδια κέρδεα 
προσδεκόμενοι παρὰ τοῦ ἸΤέρσεω οἴσεσθαι 
προδοσίην ἐσκευάδοντο. 

Allusion to this treason among the 
Kretrians is to be found in a saying 
of qe (Plutarch, Theuiist. 
¢. ᾿ 


hai assailed Kretria and failed, cannot 
be at all understood; it rather looks 
like a mythe to explain the origin of 
the great wealth possessed by the 
family of Kallias at Athens—the 
Λακκόπλουτος, There is another story, 
having the same ae object, 
in Plutarch, Aristeidés, 6. 5. 
ἡ Herodot. vi. 101, 102. 
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the Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the territory 
clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a line across 
its whole breadth Evidently this is an idea, illustrating the 
possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, which has been 
woven into the tissue of historical statements, like so many other 
illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek authors. That a large 
proportion of the inhabitants were carried away as prisoners, 
there can be no doubt. But the traitors who betrayed the town 
_ were spared and rewarded by the Persians,” and we see plainly 
that either some of the inhabitants must have been left, or uew 
settlers introduced, when we find the Hretrians reckoned ten 
years afterwards among the opponents of Xerxés, 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one of 
the two express objects commanded by Darins, and 
his army were elated with the confident hope of soon 
completing the other. After halting a few days at 
Eretria, and depositing in the neighbouring islet of Ayilia the 
prisoners recently captured, he re-embarked his army to cross 
over to Attica, and landed in the memorable bay of Marathién on 
the eastern coast—the spot indicated by the despot Hippias, who 
now landed along with the Persians, twenty years after his 
expulsion from the government. Forty-seven years had elapsed 
since he had made as a young man this same passage, from 
Eretria to Marath6n, in conjunction with his father Peisistratus, 
on the occasion of the second restoration of the latter. On that 
previous occasion, the force accompanying the father had been 
immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet 
it had been found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to 


Datis 
lands at 
Marathon. 


1Plato, Legg. iii. p. 698, and 
Menexen. c. 10, Ὁ. 240; Diogen. Laért. 
iii, 33; Herodot. vi. 31: compare 
Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to Hero- 
dotus the statement of Plato about the 
σαγήνευσις Of Eretria. Plato says noth- 
ing about the betrayal of the city. 

It is to be remarked, that in the 
assage of the Treatise de Legibus, 
lato mentions this story (about the 

Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with 
some doubt as to its truth, and asif it 
were ἃ rumour intentionally circulated 
by Datis with a view to frighten the 
Athenians, But in the Menexenus, 


the story is given as if it were an 
authentic historical fact. 

2 Plutarch, De Garrulitate, ὁ. 15, 
p. 510. The descendants of Gongylus 
the Eretrian, who passed over to the 
Persians on this occasion, are found 
nearly a century afterwards in posses- 
sion of a town and district in Mysia, 
which the Persian king had bestowed 
upon their ancestor. Herodotus doeg 
not ie ac Gongylus CXenoph. Hellen. 
ili. 1, ὃ). 

This surrender to the Persians drew 
upon the Eretrians bitter remarks at 
the time of the battle of Salamis 
(Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 11). 
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Athens, with feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and 
disunited. And the march of Hippias from Marath6én to Athens 
would now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived 
to be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions, had not the Athenians whoni he found 
been men radically different from those whom he had left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
democratical institutions which had subsisted since _ 

: : ‘ie : Existing 
the dispossession of Hippias, I have already pointed condition 
attention in a former chapter. The modifications sneer 
introduced by Kleisthenés in the constitution had hae ΟΝ 
now existed eighteen or nineteen years, without any 
attempt to overthrow them by violence. The Ten Tribes, each 
with its constituent demes, had become a part of the established 
habits of the country; the citizens had become accustomed 
to exercise a genuine and self-determined decision, in their 
assemblies political as well as judicial; while even the senate of 
Areopayus, renovated by the nine annual archons successively 
chosen who passed into it after their year of office, had also 
become identified in feeling with the constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Individual citizens doubtless remained, partisans in secret, and 
perhaps correspondents, of Hippias. But the mass of citizens, in 
every scale of life, could look upon his return with nothing but 
terror and aversion. With what degree of newly-acquired energy 
the democratical Athenians could act in defence of their country 
and institutions has already been related in a former chapter. 
But unfortunately we possess few particulars of Athenian history 
during the decade preceding 490 B.c., nor can we follow in detail 
the working of the government. The new form however which 
Athenian politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when 
we observe the three leaders who stand prominent at this 
important epoch—-Miltiadés, Themistoklés, and Aristeidés. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years befure the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersonésus of Thrace, whither he had been origi- 
nally sent by Hippias about the year 517—516 B.o., to inherit 
the property as well as the supremacy of his uncle the cekist 
Miltiadés. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of the sub- 
jects of Persia, he had been among the Ionians who accompanied 
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Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. He had been 
Miltiadés Phe author of that memorable recommendation which 
—his Histizus and the other despots did not think it their in- 
adventures | avast to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving 


—chosen 
oneofthe the Persian king to perish. Subsequently he had been 


ten generals : Ξ 

in the unable to remain permanently in the Chersonese, for 
year hthe reasons which have before been noticed ; but he seems 
Persians’ 0 have occupied it during the period of the Ionic 
Marathon. revolt.) What part he took in that revolt, we do not 
know. He availed himself, however, of the period while the 
Persian satraps were employed in suppressing it, and deprived of 
the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with forces from 
Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inhabitants 
from the islands of Lémnos and Imbros. But the extinction of 
the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. When the Pheenician 
fleet, in the summer following the capture of Milétus, made its 
conquering appearance in the Hellespont, he was forced to esvape 
rapidly to Athens with his immediate friends and property, and 
with a small squadron of five ships. One of these ships, com- 
manded by his son Metiochus, was actually captured between the 
Chersonese and Imbros; and the Phoenicians were most caver to 
capture Miltiadés himself,” inasmuch as he was personally odious 
to Darius from his strenuous recommendation to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube. On arriving at Athens, alter his 
escape from the Phosnician fleet, he was brought to trial before 
the judicial popular assembly for alleged misgovernment in the 
Chersonese, or for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there 
exercised.? Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that 
peninsula may have had good reason to complain of him,—the 
more so as he had carried out with him the maxims of govern- 
ment prevalent at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body of Thracian mercenaries. However, the people at 
Athens honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the 
reputation which he had obtained as conqueror of Lémnus ;* and 
relating to the adventures of Miltiades explanation cited ‘ine Bakes note 
is extremely perplexing, as I have satisfactory. ᾿ 
already remarked in a former note: 2 Herodot. vi. 48---104 

and Wesseling considers thatit involves ὃ Herodot. vi, 39—104. 


chronological difficulties which our 4 Werodot. vi. 182. Μιλτιά i 
present MSS. do not enable us to clear πρότερον εὐδάμιμνων te. ena the 
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he was one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, 
during the year of this Persian expecition—chosen at the 
beginning of the Attic year, shortly after the summer solstice, 
at a time when Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were 
known. to be approaching. 

The character of Miltiadés is one of great bravery and decision 
— qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on the present 
crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest 
motive to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius 
towardshim. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy 
of Kleisthenés, like his younger contemporaries Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
politicians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
aud through the people—devoting their time to the discharge of 
public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the political and 
Judicial meetings of the people—manifesting those combined 
powers of action, comprehension, and persuasive speech, which 
gradually accustomed the citizens to look to them as advisers as 
well as leaders—but always subject to criticism and accusation 
from unfriendly rivals, and exercising such rivalry towards each 
other with an asperity constantly increasing. Instead of Attica 
disunited and torn into armed factions, as it had been forty 
years before—the Diakrii under one man, and the Parali and 
Pedieis under others—we have now Attica one and indivisible ; 
regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the Pnyx, appointing 
and holding to accountability the magistrates, and open to be 
addressed by Themistoklés, Aristeidés, or any other citizen who 
can engage their attention. 

Neither Themistoklés nor Aristeidés could boast a lineage of 
gods and heroes, like the Aakid Miltiadés Both were of mid- 
dling station and circumstances. Aristeidés, son of Lysimachus, 
was on both sides of pure Athenian blood; but the wife of 
Neoklés, father of Themistoklés, was a foreign woman of Thrace 


battle of Marathon. Howmuchhisrepu- quest of Lamnos, see Herodot. vi. 136. 
tation had been heightened by the con- 1 Herodot. vi. 35, ' 
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or of Karia: and such an alliance is the less surprising, since 
Themistoklés must have been born during the dynasty of the 
Peisistratids, when the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet 
acquired its political value. There was a marked contrast 
between these two eminent men—those points which stood most 
Themi- conspicuous in the one being comparatively deficient 
stoklés. in the other. In the description of Themistoklés, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Thucydidés, the circumstance most emphatically brought out is, 
his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehension, 
without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual practice. 
The might of unassisted nature? was never so strikingly exhibited 
agin him. He conceived the complications of a present embar- 
rassment, and divined the chances of a mysterious future, with 
equal sagacity and equal quickness. The right expedient seemed 
to flash upon his mind extempore, even in the most perplexing 
contingencies, without the least necessity for premeditation. He 
was not less distinguished for daring and resource inaction: when 
engaged on any joint affairs, his superior competence marked him 
out as the leader for others to follow, and no business, however 
foreign to his experience, ever took him by surprise, or came 
wholly amiss to him. Such is the remarkable picture which 
Thucydidés draws of a countryman whose death nearly coincided 
in time with his own birth. The untutored readiness and uni- 
versality of Themistoklés probably formed in his mind a contrast 
to the more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, 
with which the statesmen of his own day—and Periklés especially, 
the greatest of them—approached the consideration and discussion 
of public affairs. Themistoklés had received no teaching from 
‘philosophers, sophists, and rhetors, who were the instructors of 
well-born youth in the days of Thucydidés, and whom Aristo- 
phanés, the contemporary of the latter, so unmercifully derides— 


1 Thucyd. i. 188. ἦν γὰρ ὃ Θεμιστο- 
κλῆς βεβαιότατα δὴ φύσεως ἃ σχὺν 
δηλώσας καὶ διαφερόντως τι ἐς αὐτὸ 
μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ἄξιος θαυμάσαι" οἰκε ἕᾳ 
γὰρ συνέσει καὶ οὔτε προμαθὼν 
ἐς αὐτὴν οὐδὲν οὔτ' ἐπιμαθὼν, 
τῶν τε παραχρῆμα dv ἐλαχίστης βουλῆς 
κράτιστος γνώμων, καὶ τῶν μελλόντων 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον τοῦ γενησομένου ἄριστος 


εἰκαστής " καὶ ἃ μὲν μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχοι, 
καὶ ἐξηγήσασθαι οἷός τε, ὧι Se ἄπειρος 
εἰηγ Κριναι ἱκανῶς οὐκ ἀπήλλακτο" τό τὰ 
ἄμεινον ἢ χεῖρον ἐν τῷ ἀφανεῖ ert mpoewpa 
μάλιστα" καὶ τὸ ξύμπαν εἰπεῖν, φύσεως 
μὲν δυνάμει, μελέτης δὲ βρα- 
χύτητι, κράτιστος δὴ οὗτος 
αυτοσχεδιάζειν τὰ δέοντα ἐγέ- 
vero. 
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treating such instructicn as worse than nothing, and extolling, in 
comparison with it, the uulettered courage, with mere gymnastic 
accomplishinents, of the victors at Marathon.) There js no 
evidence in the mind of Thueydidés of any such undue contempt 
towards his own age. The same terms of contrast are tacitly 
present to his mind, but he seems to treat the great capacity of 
Themistuklés as the more a matter of wonder, since it sprung up 
without that preliminary cultivation which had gone to the 
making of Perikleés. 

The general character given by Plutarch,? though many of his 
anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite consistent 
with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydidés. Themistoklés 
had an unbounded passion—not merely for elory, insomuch that 
the laurels of Miltiad@s acquired at Marathén deprived him of 
rest—but also for display of every kind. He was eager to vie 
with men richer than himself in showy exhibition—one creat 
source, though not the only source, of popularity at Athens—nor 
was he at all scrupulous in procuring the means of doing so. 
Besides being assiduous in attendance at the Ekklesia and the 
Dikastery, he knew most of the citizens by name, and was always 
ready with advice to them in their private affairs. Moreover he 
possessed all the tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating 
political friends and in defeating political enemies. And though 
he was in the early part of his life sincerely bent upon the uphold- 
ing and ayerandisement of his country, and was on some most. 
critical occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless ag lis intelligence was eminent. He will 
be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and employing 
tortuous meaus, sometimes indeed for ends in themselves honour- 
ableand patriotic, but sometimes also merely for enriching himself. 
Fle ended a glorious Life by years of deep disgrace, with the 
forfviture of all ILellenic esteem and brotherhood—a, rich man, an 
exile, a traitor, and a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to 
undo his own previous work of liberation accomplished at the 
vietory of Salaniis. 

1 See the contrast of the oldand new  poraries of Periklés, see also Plutarch, 
education, ag sat forth in Aristophanes, ‘Phemistokl. ¢. 2. 


Nubes. 057—1003 5 also Rane, 1807. ἊΣ : 
About the training of Themistoklés, 2 Plutarch, Themistoklds, 6. 3, 4, δ 


compared with that of the contem- Cornelius Nepos, Themist. ὁ, 1. 
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Of Aristeidés we possess unfortunately no description from the 
hand of Thucydidés. Yet his character is so simple 
and consistent, that we may safely accept the brief but 
unqualified encomium of iferodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in 
the biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos,! however litle 
the details of the latter can be trusted. <Arisieidés was inferior 
to Themistoklés in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power of 
coping with difficulties; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public as 
well as private ; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as well as 
to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying 
the highest measure of personal confidence. He is deseribed as 
the peculiar friend of Kleisthenés, the first founder of the de- 
mocracy°—as pursuing a straight and a single-handed course in 
political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and with little care 
either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies —as unflinching 
in the exposure of corrupt practices, by whomsoever committed 
or upheld—ag earning for himself the lofty surname of the Just, 
not less by his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than 
by his equity in private arbitrations and even his canduur in 
political dispute—and as manifesting, throughout a long public 
life full of tempting opportunities, an uprightness without flaw 
and beyond all suspicion, recognized equally by his bitter con- 
temporary the poet Timokreén and by the allies of Athens upon 
whom he first assessed the tribute. Few of the leading men in 
any part of Greece were without some taint on their reputation, 
tleserved or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary probity. But 
Whoever became notoriously recognized as possessing this vital 
quality, acquired by means of it a firmer hold on the public 
esteem than even eminent talents could confer. Thueydidés ranks 
conspicuous probity among the first of the many ascendent quali- 
ties possessed* by Periklés; while Nikias, equal to him in this 
respect, though immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it 
a still larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the 
Athenian people continued so long to repose in him. The 


Aristeidés. 


1 Herodot. viii. 79: Plato Gorgias, respublica, ¢. 12, Ὁ. 790: Preecepta 

Ὁ. 172. ἄριστον ἄνδρα ἐν ᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ Rep. Gerend. ὁ. ii. Ἢ 806). ss 

δικαιότατον. eek | Ὁ Timokredn ap. Plutarch, The- 
2 Plutarch (Aristeidés, ὁ. 1—4 > mistoklés, c. 21, 

Themistoklés, c.3; An Seni sit gerenda 4 Thucyd. ii. 65. 
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abilities of Aristcidés—though apparently adequate to every 
occasion on which he was engaged, and only inferior when we 
compare him with so remarkable a man as Themistoklés—were 
put in the shade by this incorruptible probity ; which procured 
for him, however, along with the general esteem, no inconsider- 
able amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, 
and even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed 
with offensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and un- 
lettered citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeidés,t on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked of 
as if he were the only honourable man in the country. The less 
it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it be felt: and 
the story just alluded to, whether true or false, illustrates that 
natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd encomiasts, or 
perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask of encomiasts, who 
trumpeted forth Aristeidés as The Just man of Attica, so as to 
wound the legitimate dignity of every one else. Neither indis- 
ereet friends nor artful enemies, however, could rob him of the 
lasting esteem of his countrymen; which he enjoyed, though 
with intervals of their displeasure, to the end of his life. He was 
ostracised during a part of the period between the battles of 
Marathén and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry between him 
and Themistoklés was so violent that both could not remain at 
Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens during the 
invasion of Xerxés brought him back before the ten years of 
exile were expired. His fortune, orivinally very moderate, was 
still farther diminished during the course of his life, so that he 
died very poor, and the state was obliged to lend aid to his 
children. 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aristcidés, the 
two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Llalf a century before, Themistoklés would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedicis, while 
Aristeidés would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters of 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 7. 
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soldier, magistrate, and orator were intimately blended together 
in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though they tended 
more and more to divide themselves during the ensuing century 
anda half. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were both elected among 
the ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in the year of the 
expedition of Datis across the Aigean, and probably even after 
that expedition was known to be on its voyage. Moreover, we 
Miltiadas. are led to suspect from a passage in, Plutarch that 
Aristeidés, Themistoklés also was general of his tribe on the 
Thent * game occasion,! though this is doubtful; but it is 
nee the certain that he fought at Marathon. The ten generals 
ten Stratégi had jointly the command of the army, each of them 
casei taking his turn to exercise it for a day. In addition 
to the ten, the third archon or polemarch was considered as 
eleventh in the military council. The polemarch of this year 
was Kallimachus of Aphidnee.? | 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a στοαὶ 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when the 
four thousand Athenian kleruchs or settlers planted in Eubea— 
escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians—hrought 
word to their countrymen at home that the fall of that cliy was 
impending. It was obvious that the Persian host would proceed 
from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few days afterwards 
Hippias disembarked them at Marathén. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have no 
The Athe. “ctails. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior 
niansask to that which had been felt at Evetria, Opinions 
crm were not unanimous as to the proper steps to be 
See ee taken, nor were suspicions of treason wanting. Phei- 

dippidés the courier was sent to Sparta iminediately to 
solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious activity, that he 
performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, in 48 hours. 
Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already enslaved, he 
entreated their assistance to avert the same fate from Athens, 
the most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan authorities readily 


Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 5. will travel for several days successively 

3 Herodot. vi. 109, 110. at the rate of sixty or seventy miles a 

3Mr. Kinneir remarks that the day (Geographical Memoir ὁ Persia, 
Persian Cassids, or foot-messengers, p. 44). 
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promised their aid, but unfortunately it was now the ninth day 
of the moon. Ancient law or custom forbade them to march, in 
this month at least, during the last quarter before the full moon; 
but after the full, they engaged to march without delay. Five 
days’ delay at this critical moment might prove the utter ruin of 
the endangered city ; yet the reason assigned seems to have been 
no pretence on the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind 
tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though 
never to disappear, as we advance in their history. Indeed, 
their delay in marching to reseue Attica from Mardonius, eleven 
years afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens 
und ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés was 
mischievous, as it tended to Increase that uncertainty nifference 
and indecision which already prevailed among the οἰ ona 
ten generals, as to the proper steps for meeting the ten generals 
invaders. Partly, perhaps, in reliance on this expected eae 
Spartan help, five out of the ten generals were de- mend an 


: : ἢ i immediate 
cidedly averse to an immediate engagement with the ee 
other nve 


Persians ; while Miltiadés with the remaining four are adverse 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be lost %+* 

in bringing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the 
timid and the treacherous to establish correspondence with 
Hippias and to take some active step for paralysing all united 
action on the part of the citizens. This most momentous 
debate, upon which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by 
Herodotus to have occurred at Marathén, after the army had 
marched out and taken post there within sight of the Persians ; 
while Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before 
the army quitted the city—upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine the 
defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as this 
latter author generally is, his statement seems more probable 


1 Werudot. ix. 7—10. 
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here than that of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarcely march out of Athens to Marathon without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural point on which 
the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. Aud 
probably indeed Miltiadés himself, if debarred fron. immediate 
action, would have preferred to hold possession of Athens, and 
prevent any treacherous movement from breaking out there, 
rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching the 
Persians at Marathén, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalérum, and 
thus distracting by a double attack both the city and the 
camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathén or at Athens, 
is certain. Miltiadés had to await the casting vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus, To him he represented emphatically 
Urgentin. the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous 
stances of intrigue occurring to excite disunion and aggravate 
Miltiadés in wi : 
favour ofan the alarms of the citizens. Nothing could prevent 
hen ena such treason from breaking out, with all its terrific 
casting vote consequences of enslavement to the Persians and to 
of the “pole- ae uk : 2 
mareh de- Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate attack 
termines it. __the success of which he (Miltiadés) was prepared to 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of Miltiadés ; while the seditious movenients which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidés and Themistoklés are both recorded 
to have seconded Miltiadés warmly in this proposal, while all 
the other generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadés their 
days of command, so as to make him as much as they could the 
sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter awaited the 
day of his own regular turn before he fought the battle Yet, 
considering the eagerness which he displayed to bring on an 
immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose that he would 
have admitted any serious postponement upon such a punctilio. 


1 Herodot. vi. 110. 
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While the army were mustered on the ground sacred to 
Héraklés near Marathon, with the Persians and their March of 
fleet occupying the plain and shore beneath, and in Start 
preparation for immediate action—they were joined Patnon 
by the whole force of the little town of Platswa, con- Plateans 
sisting of about 1000 hoplites, who had marched peat 
directly from their own city to the spot, along the them there. 
southern range of Kitherdn, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very probably 
the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid from this 
unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken upon 
themselves a lasting feud with Thtbes and the Bootian league.? 
Their coming on this important occasion seems to have been a 
spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not to be the less 
commended because their interests were really wrapped up in 
those of Athens—since if the latter had been conquered, nothing 
could have saved Plata from being subdued by the Thebans. 
Yet many a Grecian town would have disregarded both generous 
impulse and rational calculation, in the fear of provoking a new 
and terrific enemy. If we summon up to our imaginations all 
the circumstances of the case—whivh it requires some effort to 
(lo, because our authorities come from the subsequent genera- 
tions, after Greece had ceased to fear the Persians—we shall be 
sensible that this volunteer march of the whole Platean force to 
Marathdn is one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian 
history. Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible 
impression, commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers 
of the Athenian herald,? and repaid by a grant to the Platieans of 
the full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marathén its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, and as an unexpected countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathén, we are told that the 
Athenians were 10,000 hoplites either including, or besides, the 
1000 who came from Platwa.? This statement 18 no way impro- 


1 Herodot. vi, 108—112. 3 Justin states 10,000 Athenians, 
* Thucyd. iii. 65. besides 1000 Platweans. Cvruelius 
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bable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is our 
Numbers of Only really valuable authority on the case, and who 
thearmies. mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number 
named may seem smaller than we should have expected, con- 
sidering that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens 
had just come over from Eubcea. A suflicient force of citizens 
must of course have been left behind to defend the city. The 
numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is 
there anything certain except that they were greatly superior 
to the Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 
originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are not 
told how many separate transports there were ; moreover, rein- 
forcements had been procured as they came across the Hyeean 
from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate crews on 
board of all their ships must have been between 150,000 and 
200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were fighting-men, 
or how many actually did fight at Marathin, we have no means of 
determining! There were a certain proportion of cavalry, and 
some transports expressly prepared for the conveyance of horses. 


Nepos, Pansanias, and Plutarch give 
10,000 as the total sum of both, Justin, 
ii. 9; Corn, Nep. Miltiad. c. 4: Pausan, 
iv. 25, 5; x. 20,2: compare also Suidas, 
ν. Ἱππίας. 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, 
Dissertat. 11. 7) affirms that Trogus or 
Justin follows Herodotus in matters 
concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. Hecannot have compared the 
two very attentively; for Justin not 
only states several matters which are 
not to be found in Herodotus, but is at 
variance with the latter on some 
particulars not unimportant. 

1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of 
the Persian army was 600,000, and that 
200,000 perished. Plato (Menexen. p. 
240) and Lysias (Orat. Funebr. ὁ. 7) 
speak of the Persian total as 500,000 
men. Valerius Maximus (Vv. 8), 
Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarch 
(Parallel. Graec. ad init.) give 300,000 
men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 
5) gives the more moderate total of 
110,000 men, 

See the observations on the battle 
of Marathén made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Finlay, who have 
examined and described the locality : 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, in 


Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. Ti. Ὁ. 100. seq. > sun 
Finlay on the Battle of Marathon, in 
the same Transactions, vol. 111. p. 360— 
380, &e. 

Roth have given remarks on the pro- 
bable numbers of the armies assembled; 
but there are really no materials, even 
for a probable guess, in respect to the 
Persiuns, The silence of Ilerodotus 
(whom we shall find hereafter very 
circumstantial as to the numbers of 
the army under Xerxés) seems to show 
that he had no information which he 
could trust. Dis account of the battle 
of Marathén presents him in honour- 
able contrast with the loose and 
boastful assertors who followed him. 
For though he does not tell us much, 
and falls lamentably short of what we 
should like to know, yet all that he 
does say is reasonable and probable 
as to the proceedings of both armies ; 
and the little which he states becomes 
more trustworthy on that very account 
—because it is so little—showing that 
he keeps strictly within his authorities, 

There is nothing in the account of 
Herodotus to make us believe that he 
had ever visited the ground of 
Marathon. 


ΟΡ. XXXVI. THE OPPOSING ARMIES—PLAIN OF MARATHON. δῦ 
Moreover, Heroclotus tells us that Hippias selected the plain of 
Marathén for a landing place, because it was the most convenient 
spot in Attica for cavalry movements—though it is singular that 
in the battle the cavalry are not mentioned. 

Marathon, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which ocality of 
it communicated by two roads, one to the north, Marathon. 
another to the south of that mountain. Of these two roads, the 
northern, at once the shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two 
miles in length: the southern—longer but more easy, and the 
only one practicable for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, 
or about six and a half hours of computed march. It passed 
between Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through the ancient 
demes of Gargéttus and Palléné, and was the road by which 
Peisistratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathdn, forty- 
seven years before, had marched to Athens. The bay of Marathén, 
sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing; while “its plain 
(says a careful modern observer!) extends in a perfect level along 
this fine bay, and is in length about six miles, in breadth never 
less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes bound the 


1Sce Mr. Finlay on the battle of 
Marathon, Transactions, &e., vol. iii. 
pp. 904, 508, 583, ut supra: compare 
Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), Journey 
in Albania, i. Ὁ. 432. 

Colonel Leake thinks that the 
ancient town of Marathon was not on 
the exact site of the modern Marathon, 
but ata place called Vrani, a little to 
the south of Marathén (Leake on the 
Demi of Attica, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, 1829, 
vol. li. p. 166). 

“Below these two points,” he 
observes, ‘(the tumuli of Vrand and the 
hill of Kotréni) the plain of Marathin 
expands to the shore of the bay, which 
is near two miles distant from the 
opening of the valley of Vrand. It is 
moderately well cultivated with corn, 
and is one of the most fertile spots 
in Attica, though rather inconveniently 
subject to inundations from the two 
torrents which cross it, particularly 
that of Marathéna. From Lucian 
(in. Icaro-Menippo) it appears that 
the parts about (ποῦ were noted 


for their fertility, and an Egyptian 
poe of the fifth century has cele- 
rated the vines and olives of 
Marathon. It is natural to suppose 
that the vineyards occupied the rising 
grounds ; and it is probable that the 
Olive-trees were chiefly situated in the 
two valleys, where some are still grow- 
ing: for as to the plain itself, the 
circumstances of the battle incline one 
to believe that it was anciently as 
destitute of trees as it is at the present 
day.” (Leake, on the Demi of Attica, 
Trans. of Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. 
li, Ὁ. 162. 

Colonel Leake farther says, respect- 
ing the fitness of the Marathonian 
eround for cavalry movements: ‘As I 
rode across the plain of Marathon 
with a peasant of Vrand, he remarked 
to me that it was a fine place for 
cavalry to fight in. None of the 
modern Marathonii were above the 
rank of labourers: they have heard 
that a great battle was once fought 
there, but that is all they know.” 
(Leake, wt sup., ii. p. 175.) 
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extremities of the plain: the southern is not very large, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats ; but the northern, 
which generally covers considerably more than a square mile, 
offers several parts which are at all seasons impassable. Both 
however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach between them and the 
sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the plain is hardly relieved 
by a single tree: and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged 
mountains separates it from the rest of Attica, over the lower 
ridges of which some steep and difficult paths communicate with 
the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiadés before the battle, identified. 
as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred crove of 
Héraklés near Marathén, was probably on some portion of the 
high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us that he 
protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by felled 
trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied a position 
on the plain ; their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias 
himself marshalled them for the battle! The native Persians 
and Sake, the best troops in the whole army, were placed in the 
centre, which they considered as the post of honour,? and which 
was occupied by the Persian king himself, when present at a 
battle. The right wing was so regarded by the Greeks, and the 
polemarch Kallimachus had the command of it. The hoplites 
were arranged in the order of their respective tribes from right 
to left, and at the extreme left stood the Plateeans. It was 
necessary for Miltiadés to present a front equal or nearly equal 
to that of the more numerous Persian host, in order to guard 
himself from being taken in flank. With this view he drew up 
the central tribes, including the Leontis and Antiochis, in 
shallow files and occupying a large breadth of ground; while 


1 Herodot. vi. 107. 


the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand 
“Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 8, p. 619; 


Visir, surrounded by the national 


Xenophon, Anabas. i. 8, 21; Arrian, ii. 
8, 18; iii. 11, 16. 

We may compare, with this estab- 
lished battle array of the Persian 
armies, that of the Turkish armies, 
adopted and constantly followed ever 
since the victorious battle of Ikonium 
in 1386, gained by Amurath I. over the 
Karamanians. The European troops 
(or those of Rum) occupy the left wing: 
the Asiatic troops (or those of Anatoli) 
the right wing: the Janissaries are in 


cavalry or Spahis, is in the central 
point of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osmanischen Reichs, book v. vol. 
1. Ὁ. 199). 

About the honour of occupying the 
right wing in a Grecian army, see in 

articular the animated dispute 

etween the Athenians and _ the 
Tegeates before the battle of Platea 
(Herodot. ix. 27). is the post 
assigned to the heroickings of legendary 
wartare (Eurip. Supplices, 657). 
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cach of the wings was in stronger and deeper order, so as to 
make his attack efficient on both sides. His whole army con- 
sisted of hoplites, with some slaves as wnarmed or light-armed 
attendants, hut without either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could 
the Persians have been very strong in this latter force, seeing 
that their horses had to be transported across the Agean: but 
the elevated position of Miltiadés enabled them to take some 
measure of the numbers under his command, and the entire 
absence of cavalry in his army could not but confirm the 
confilence with which a long career of uninterrupted victory 
had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable for 
battle. Miltiadés, who had everything to gain by 
coming immediately to close quarters, ordered his 
army to advance at a running step over the interval of 
one mile which separated the two armies. This rapid 
forward movement, accompanied by the war-cry or 
peean which always animated the charge of the Greek 
soldier, astounded the Persian army. They construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body not 
only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—but they at the 
same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. It 
seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks as 
the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Marathén, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
ever charged at a run.’ It doubtless operated beneficially in 


Battle of 
Marathén 
—rapid 
charge of 
Miltiadés— 
defeat ef 
the Per- 
sians, 


1 Herodot. vi. 113, Upa@roe μὲν yap 
“Ἑλλήνων πάντων τῶν ἡμεὶς ἴδμεν, δρόμῳ 
ἐς πολεμίους ἐχρήσαντο. 

The running pace of the charge was 
obviously one of the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. 
Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay seem 
disposed to reduce the run to a quick 
march ; partly on the ground that the 
troops must have been disordered and 
out of breath by running a mile. The 
probability is that they really were so, 
and that such was the great reason of 
the defeat of the centre. It is very 
probable that a part of the mile run 
over consisted of declivity. I accept 
the account of Herodotus literally, 
though whether the distance be exactly 
stated we cannot certainly say: in- 
deed the fact is, that it required some 


steadiness of discipline to prevent the 
step of hoplites, when charging, from 
becuming accelerated intoarun. See 
the narrative of the battle of Kunaxa 
in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18; Diodér. 
xiv. 23: compare Polyen. il. 2,3. The 
passage of Diodérus here referred to 
contrasts the advantages with the dis- 
advantages of the running charge. 
Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay 
try to τ out the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies : they differ 
in the spot chosen, and I cannot think 
that there is sufficient evidence to be 
had in favour of any spot. Leake 
thinks that the Persian commanders 
were encamped in the plain of Trico- 
rythos, separated from that of 
Marathén by the great marsh, and 
communicating with it only by means 
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rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively 
innocuous, but we may reasonably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and that when they reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line of 
presented spears and shields which constituted their force. On 
the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder produced 
no mischievous effect: the Persians, after a certain resistance, 
were overborne and driven back. But in the centre, where the 
files were shallow, and where, moreover, the native Persians and 
other choice troops of the army were posted, the breathless and 
disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves in far greater 
difficulties, The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, with Themistoklés 
and Aristeidés among them, were actually defeated, broken, 
driven back, and pursued by the Persians and Sake.? Miltiadés 
seems to have foreseen the possibility of such a check when he 
found himself compelled to diminish so materially the depth of 
his centre. For his wings, having routed the enemies opposed to 
them, were stayed from pursuit until the centre was extricated, 
and the Persians and Sake put to flight along with the rest, 
The pursuit then became general, and the Persians were chased 
to their ships ranged in line along the shore. Some of them 
became involved in the impassable marsh and there perished.? 
The Athenians tried to set the ships on fire, but the defence here 
was both vigorous and successful—several of the forward warriors 
of Athens were slain, and only seven ships out of the numerous 
fleet destroyed. This part of the battle terminated to the 
advantage of the Persians. They repulsed the Athenians from 
the sea-shore, so as to secure a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few 
or no prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which 
had been disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
ΤΣ number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since 
both sides. all were collected for the last solemn obsequies —they 
of a causeway (Leake, Transact, ii. p. (Aristeidés, c. 3) only says that the 
170). Persian centre made a longer resist- 

1 Herodot. vi. 118. Kara τοῦτο μὲν ance, and gave the tribes in the 
by, ἐνίκων οἱ βάρβαροι, καὶ ῥήξαντες, Grecian centre more trouble to over. 
ἐδίωκον ἐς τὴν μεσόγαιαν. throw. 


Herodotus here tells us the whole 2 Pausan. i. 32, 6. 
truth without disguise; Plutarch 3 Tlerodot. vi. 113—116. 
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Cuap. XXNVL DEFEAT OF THE 
were 192. How many were wounded we do not hear. The 
brave Kallimachus, the polemarch, and Stesilaus, one of the ten 
generals, were among the slain ; together with Kyneveirus son of 
Euphorién, who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe,} and died of the wound. 
He was brother of the poet Aschylus, himself present at the 
fight ; to whose imagination this battle at the ships must have 
emphatically recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the 
slain Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. The 
statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus appears 
moderate and reasonable? but he does not specify any dis- 
tinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 


abandon the position of Marathdén, were not yet Ulterior 
disposed to relinquish altogether their chances ee 
against Attica. Their fleet was observed to take the ee 
direction of Cape Suninm—a portion being sent to party in 

τι οἴ , : Attica 
take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores which p)\iirable 
had been left in the island of Aigilia. At the same to them. 


time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica*—perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians; and Miltiadés did not fail to put the right 
interpretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course 


1 TWerodot, vi. 114. This is the state- 
ment of Herodotus respecting Kyne- 
geirus. How creditably does his 
character as an historian contrast with 
that of the subsequent romancers! 
Justin tells us that Kynegeirus first 
seized the vessel] with his right hand: 
that was cut off, and he held the vessel 
with his left: when he had lost that 
also, he seized the ship with his teeth 
‘like a wild beast” (Justin, ii. 4). 
Justin seems to have found this state- 
ment in many different authors: 
“Cynegiri militis virtus, multis scrip- 
torum landibus celebrata ”. 

“ lor the exaggerated stories of the 
numbers of Persians slain, see Xenoph. 
Anabas. tit. 2,12: Plutarch, De Malign. 
Herodot. ὁ, 26, p. 862; Justin, li. 9; 


and Suidas, v. Ἰϊοικίλη. 

In the account of Ktésias, Datis 
was represented as having been killed 
in the battle, and it was further said 
that the Athenians refused to give up 
his body for interment ; which was one 
of the grounds whereupon Xerxés 
afterwards invaded Greece. It is 
evident that in the authorities which 
Ktesias followed, the alloged death of 
Datis at Marathdn was rather em- 
phatically dwelt upon. See Ktésias, 
Persica, ὁ, 18—21, with the note of 
Bihr, who is inclined to defend the 
statement against Herodotus. 

3 Herodot. vi. 124. ᾿Ανεδέχθη μὲν yap 
ἄσπις, καὶ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστι ἄλλως εἰπεῖν " 
ἐγένετο γάρ’ ὃς μέντοι ἦν ὁ ἀναδέξας οὐκ 
ἐχὼ τὸ προσωτέρω ELTELY Τούτων, 
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of the departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by 
partisans in the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. Miltiadés saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens, 
Rapid On the very day of battle, the Athenian army 
Shae marched back with the utmost speed from the 
back to precinct of Héraklés at Marathén to the precinct of 
ries ay GE the same god at Kynosarges close to Athens, which 
the battle. they reached before the arrival of the Persian flect. 
Datis soon came off the port of Phalérum; but the partisans of 
The Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 


Persians of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those 
abandon υ 


the en- aids and facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh 
perptise, n disembarkation in the immediate neighbourhood of 
home. Athens. Though too late, however, it seems that he 


was not much too late. The Marathonian army had only just 
completed their forced return-march. <A little less quickness on 
the part of Miltiadés in deciphering the treasonable signal, and 
giving the instant order of march—a little less energy on the 
part of the Athenian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march to 
a no less fatiguing combat—and the Persians with the partisans 
of Hippias might have been found in possession of Athens. As 
the facts turned out, Datis, finding at Phalérum no friendly 
movement to encourage him, but, on the contrary, the unexpected 
presence of the soldiers who had already vanquished him at 
Marathén, made no attempt again to disembark in Attica, 
but sailed away, after a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a danger 
Athens not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
tapas rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous 
battle attack which Miltiadés so emphatically urged. The 
δὰ running step on the field of Marathén might cause 
Miltiadés. some disorder in the ranks of the hoplites ; but 
extreme haste in bringing on the combat was the only means 


1 Herodot. vi. 116. Οὗτοι μὲν δὴ νοσάργει. 
περιέπλωον Σούνιον. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, ὡς Plutarch (Bellone an Pace clariores 
ποδῶν εἶχον, τάχιστα ἐβοήθεον ἐς fuerint Athenicnses, c. 8, Ὁ. 350) re- 
τὸ ἄστυ " Kat ἔφθησάν τε ἀπικόμενοι, πρὶν presents Miltiadés as returning to 
ἢ τοὺς βαρβάρους ἥκειν, καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύ- Athens on the day after the battle: it 
σαντο ἀπιγμένοι ἐξ ‘HpaxAniov τοῦ ἐν must have been on the same afternoon, 
Μαραθῶνι ἐν ἄλλῳ Ἡρακληΐῳ τῷ ἐν Κυ- according to the account of Herodutus. 


CHAP. XXXVI TREACHERY AT ATHENS THWARTED. 4] 


of preventing disnnion and distraction in the minds of the 
citizens. Imperfect as the account is which Herodotus gives 
of this most interesting crisis, we see plainly that the partisans 
of Hippias had actually organised a conspiracy, and that it 
only failed by coming a little too late. The bright shield 
uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the Persians that 
matters were prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken place at Marath6n, 
and while the Athenian army were yet detained there; so that 
Datis might have sent a portion of his fleet round to Phalérum, 
retaining the rest for combat with the enemy before him. If it 
had once become known to the Marathonian army that a 
Persian detachment had landed at Phalérum!—where there was 
a good plain for cavalry to act in, prior to the building of the 
Phalérie wall, as had been ‘seen in the defeat of the Spartan 
Anchimolius by the Thessalian cavalry, in 510 B.c.—that it had 
been joined by timid or treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps 
even got possession of the city—their minds would have been so 
distracted by the double danger, and by fears for their absent 
wives and children, that they would have been disqualified for 
any unanimous execution of military orders. Generals as well 
as soldiers would have become incurably divided in opinion— 
perhaps even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of 
Greece generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high 
degree both personal bravery and attachment to order and 
discipline. But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, 
uninquiring character which belonged to the battalions of 
Wellington or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted, or depressed by 
casual occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiadés, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the field. 
When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, it will be 
seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same advantage. 
But the wisest advisers of Xerxés impressed upon him the 
prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending detachments 


1 Herodot. y. 62, 63. 
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to assail separate Greek states—which would infallibly produce 
the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian host, and leaving 
no central or co-operating force for the defence of Greece generally. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, the childish insolence of Nerxés led 
him to despise all such advice, as implying conscious weakness. 
Not so Datis and Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of 
distracting the attention of the Athenians by a double attack, 
they laid a scheme, while the main army was at Marathon, for 
rallying the partisans of Hippias, with a force to assist them in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, and the signal was upheld by 
these partisans as soon as their measures were taken. But the 
rapidity of Miltiadés so precipitated the battle, that this signal 
came too late, and was only given “when the Persians were 
already in their ships,”+ after the Marathonian defeat. Even 
then it might have proved dangerous, had not the movements of 
Miltiadés been as rapid after the victory as before it. If time 
had been allowed for the Persian movement on Athens before the 
battle of Marathdn had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians 
might well have been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To 
Miltiadés belongs the credit of having comprehended the 
emergency from the beginning, and overruled the iresolution 
of his colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour—for the unexpected junction of the 
Platzans in the very encampment of Marathén must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting accidents, 
but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encouragement 
immediately preceding the battle, from a source on which he 
could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history best 
known to us, and amidst which the great authors from whom 
we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for the Per- 
sians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination to call 
back previous feelings after the circumstances have been alto- 
gether reversed. Perhaps even /Mschylus the pvuet, at the time 
when he composed his tragedy of the Perse to celebrate the 
disgraceful flight of the invader Xerxés, nay have forgotten the 


1 Herodot. vi. 115. Τοῖσι Πέρσῃσι ἀναδέξαι ἀσπίδα, ἐοῦσι ἤδη ἂν τῇσι 
νηυσί, 
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emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must have 
marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on Bintuct 
the eve of the battle of Marathén. Again, there- Grecian 
fore, the fact must be brought to view, that down to ye τὰ 
the time when Datis landed in the bay of Marathén, Poe 
the tide of Persian success had never yet been which the 
interrupted, and that especially during the ten years ἔλατο δὰ at 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel the time 
extinction of the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the battle of 
highest pitch the alarm of theGreeks. Tothis must be M@rthen- 
added the successes of Datis himself, and the calamities of 
Eretria, coming with all the freshness of novelty as an apparent 
sentence of death to Athens. The extreme effort of courage 
required in the Athenians, to encounter such invaders, is attested 
by the division of opinion among the ten generals. Putting all 
the circumstances together, it is without a parallel in Grecian 
history. It surpasses even the combat of Thermopyl, as will 
appear when I come to describe that memorable event. And 
the admirable conduct of the five dissentient generals, when 
outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against them, in 
co-operating heartily for the success of a policy which they 
deprecated—proves how much the feelings of a constitutional 
democravy, and that entire acceptance of the pronounced decision 
of the majority on which it rests, had worked themselves into 
the Athenian mind. The combat of Marathén was by no means 
a very decisive defeat, but it was a defeat—the tirst which the 
Persian had ever received from Greeks in the field. If the battle 
of Salamis, ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistoklés 
as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marath6n ;* which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them—a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of 
the victory was yet more stirring and profound." It supplied 


1 Herod. viii. 109. ἡμεῖς δὲ, εὕρημα γὰρ νέφος τοσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων ἀνωσάμενοι. 
εὑρήκαμεν ἡμέας αὑτούς τε καὶ τὴν “Βλλάδα, * Pausanias, i, 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. 
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them with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which 
they cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the 


οἴξοσὶ ot invasion of Xerxés, without faltering in their Pan- 
ihe Mara- hellenic fidelity. It strengthened them at home by 
teas swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
of the fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen. 
orate It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but of all 
of the Athenians without dissent or exception—the boast, of 


Athenians. oy . 
orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into com- 


imonplace, though the people seem never to have become weary 
of allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations. It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it was 
the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. Themistuklés* is said to 
have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiadés, and 
this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet without 
supposing either jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid 
transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph might well 
deprive of rest even the most sober-minded Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of such a treason. The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450—440 
B.¢., forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 


φαμὲν yap Μαραθῶνί re μόνοι προ- 
κινδυνεῦσαι τῷ βαρβάρῳ, ὅς. 

Herodot. vi. 119. πρῶτοι δὲ ἀνέσχον. 
Τὸ ἐσθῆτά τε Μηδικὴν ὄρέωντες, καὶ τοὺς 
ἄνδρας ταύτην ἐσθημένους" τέως δὲ ἣν 
τοῖσι Ἕλλησι καὶ τὸ οὔνομα τὸ Μήδων 
φόβος ἀκοῦσαι. 

It is not unworthy of remark that 
the memorable oath in the oration of 
Demosthenés, de Corond, wherein he 
adjures the warriors of Marathdn, 
copies the phrase of Thucydidés—ovi 
μὰ τοὺς ἐν Μαραθῶνι προκινδυνεύ- 
σαντας τῶν προγόνων, &c. (Demos. 
then. de Corona, c. 60.) 


1So the computation stands in the 
language of Athenian orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27). It would be unfair to examine 
it critically. 

*Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 3. 
According to Cicero (Epist. ad Attic. 
ix. 10) and Justin (ii. 9), Hippias was 
killed at Marathén. Suidas (v. ‘Inmias) 
says that he died afterwards at 
Lémnos. Neither of these statements 
seems probable. Hippias would hardly 
go to Lémnos, which was an Athenian 
possession ; and had he been slain in 
the battle, Herodotus would have been 
likely to mention it. 
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the deed to the Alkmeénids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation 
against the Alkmeednids upon very sufficient grounds. ae nieiae 
They were a race religiously tainted, ever since the es 
Kylonian sacrilege, and were therefore convenient Persians 
: ; sys after tho 

persons to brand with the odrum of an anonymous pattle— 
crime; while party feud, if it did not originally invent, [Ageuee 
would at least be active in spreading and certifying such on the Alk- 
rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, ee 
the political enmity between Periklés son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimon son of Miltiadés, was at its height. Periklés belonged by 
his mother’s side to the Alkmeonid race, and we know that suck 
lineage was made subservient to political manceuvres against him 
by his enemies Moreover the enmity between Kimén and 
Periklés had been inherited by both from their fathers ; for we 
shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle of Marathén, the 
prominent accuser of Miltiadés. Though Xanthippus was not 
an Alkmednid, his marriage with Agaristé connected himself 
indirectly, and his son Periklés directly, with that race. And we 
may trace in this standing political feud a probable origin for the 
false reports as to the treason of the Alkmwd6nids, on that great 
occasion which founded the glory of Miltiadés; for that the 
reports were false, the intrinsic probabilities of the case, supported 
by the judgiment of Herodotus, afford ample ground for believing. 

When the Athenian army made ity sudden return-march from. 
Marathén to Athens, Aristeidés with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil ; but the speedy retirement of Datis from 
Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, and 
discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was erected on 
the field? (such distinction was never conferred by Athens except 
in this case only) to the one hundred aud ninety-two Athenian 
citizens who had been slain. Their names were inscribed on ten 
pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe: there was also ἃ 
second tumulus for the slain Platewans, a third for the slaves, and 
a, separate funeral monument to Miltiadés himself. Six hundred 
years after the battle, Pausanias saw the tumulus, and could still 
read on the pillars the names of the immortalised warriors.’ 


1 Thucyd. i, 126. 3 Pausan. i. 82, 8. Compare the 
2 Thucyd. ii. 34. elegy of Kritias ap. Athenz. i. p. 28. 
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Even now a conspicuous tumulus exists about half-a-mile from 
the seashore, which Colonel Leake believes to be the same. The 
inhabitants of the deme of Marathén worshipped these slain 
warriors as heroes, along with their own eponymus, and with 
Héraklés, 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the beliet of 
Supernatu. the Athenians, without marked supernaturalaid. The 
ralbelief ood Pan had met the courier Pheidippidés on his 
evading hasty route from Athens to Sparta, and had told him 
battles yo. that he was much hurt that the Athenians had as yet 
rations of it. neclected to worship him ;* in spite of which neglect, 
however, he promised them effective aid at Marathén. The pro- 
mise of Pan having been faithfully executed, the Athenians repaid 
it by a temple with annual worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the 
hero Théseus was seen strenuously assisting in the battle ; while 
an woknown warrior, in rustic garb and armed only with a 
ploughshare, dealt destruction among the Persian ranks : after 
the battle he could not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at 
Delphi who he was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.3 
Even in the time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was 
heard to resound every night with the noise of combatants and 
the snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing what 
is passing; but if a man finds himself there by accident, without 
having heard anything about the matter, the gods will not be 
angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon the 
inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets. 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 
the free working of her democracy, the glories of Marathén of 
course occupied a conspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Poekilé, wherein, 
amidst several figures of gods and heroes—Athéné, Héraklés, 
Théseus, Echetlus, and the local patron Marathén—were seen 
honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and the 
general Miltiadés, while the Platesans were distinguished by their 


1 The tumulus now existing is about Soc. of Literat. ii. p. 171.) 
thirty feet high, and two hundred 2 Herodot. vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 
yards in circumference. (Leake on the 3 Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24; Pausan. 
Demi of Attica ; Transactions of Royal i. 82, 4. ᾿ 
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Boevtian leather casques.t The sixth of the month Boédromion, 
the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated by an annual 
ceremony even down to the time of Plutarech.? 


1 Pausan, i. 15, 4; Demosthen. cont. 
Nemr. ὁ, 25, 

2 [ferodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. 
ὁ, 19; De Malignit Herodoti, c. 26, Ὁ. 
so2; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7. 

Botedromion was the third month of 
the Attic year, which year began shortly 
after the summer solstice.” The first 
three Attic months, Hekatombeon, 
Metageitnion, Boedromion, correspond 
(speaking in a loose manner) nearly to 
our July, August, September. 

From the fact that the courier Phei- 
dippidés reached Sparta on the ninth 
day of the moon, and that the 2000 
Spartans arrived in Attica on the third 
(lay after the full moon, during which 
interval the battle took place—we see 
that the sixth day of Boedromion could 
not be the sixth day of the moon. The 
Attic months, though professedly lunar 
months, did not at this time therefore 
accurately correspond with the course 
of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. 
Hollen. ad an. 490 B.c. Plutarch (in 
the Treatise De Malign. Herodoti, 
above refurred to) appears to have no 
conception of this discrepancy between 
the Attic month and the course of the 
moon. <A portion of the censure which 
he casts on Herodotus is grounded on 
the assumption that the two must 
coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Fréret and 
Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought 
on the sixth of the month Boedronnon, 
but upon reasons which appear to mo 
insufficient 1115 chief arguinent rests 
upon another statement of Plutarch 
(derived from some lost verses of 
/ischylus), that the tribe /Zantis had 
the right wing or post of honour at the 
battle; and that the public vote, pur- 
suant to which the army was led out of 
Athens, was passed during the prytany 
of the tribe Hantis. He assumes that 
the reason why this tribe was posted 
on the right wing, must have been, 
that it had drawn by lot the first 
pryeny in that particular year: if this 

e granted, then the vote for drawing 
out the army must have been passed 
in the first prytany, or within the first 
thirty-five or thirty-six days of the 
Attic year, during the space between 
the first of Hekatombeon and the fifth 
or sixth of Metageitnion. But it is 


certain that the interval, which took 
place between the army leaving the 
city and the battle, was much less than 
one month—we may even say less than 
one week. The battle therefore 
(ΒΟΟΣ contends) must have been 
ought between the sixth and tenth of 
Metageitnion. ἘΠ ΒΕ Symposiac. 
i. 10, 8, and Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus 
(vi. 111) says that the tribes were 
arranged in line ws yptOuéovro—* as 
they were numbered ”’—which is con- 
tended to mean necessarily the arrange- 
ment between them, determined by lot 
for the prytanies of that particular 
year. ‘‘In acie instruenda (says 
Boeckh, Comment. ad Corp. Inscriptt. 
p. 299) Athenienses non constantem, 
sed variabilem secundum prytanias, 
ordinem secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex 
hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu dis- 
ponerentur, docui in Commentatione 
de pugndi Marathonii.” Procmia 
Lect. Univ. Berolin. sestiv. a. 1816. 

The Procemia here referred to I 
have not been able to consult, and 
they may therefore contain additional 
reasons to prove the point advanced, 
viz., that the order of the ten tribes in 
line of battle, beginning from the right 
wing, was conformable to their order 
in prytanising, as drawn by lot for the 
year; but [ think the passages of Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch now before us in- 
sufficient to estiblish this point. From 
the fact that the tribe <antis had the 
right wing at the battle of Marathdn, 
we are by no means warranted in 
inferring that that tribe had drawn by 
lot the earliest prytany in tle year. 
Other reasons, in my judgment equally 
probable, may be assigned in explana- 
tion of the circumstance : one reason, 
I think, decidedly more probable. This 
reason is, that the battle was fought 
during the prytany of the tribe antis, 
which may be concluded from the 
statement of Plutarch, that ‘the voto 
for marching out the army from Athens 
was passed during the prytany of that 
tribe; for the nbervad. between the 
march of the army out of the city and 
the battle, must have been only very 
few days. Moreover, the demo Mara 
thén helonged to the tribe antis (see 
Boeckh, ad Inscript. No. 172, p. 309): 
the battle being fought in their deme, 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 
third day of their march—a surprising effort when we consider 


the Marathonians may perhaps have 
claimed on this express ground the 
post of honour for their tribe: just as 
we see that at the first battle of 
Mantineia against the Lacedamonians, 
the Mantineians were allowed to 
occupy the right wing or post of 
honour, ‘‘because the battle was 
fought in their territory” (Thucyd. y. 
67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnw also 
belonged to the tribe Aantis (seo 
Boeckh, ὦ ¢.): now the polemarch 
Kallimachus was an Aphidnzan (IHero- 
dot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly 
tells us, ‘‘the law or custom then 
stood among the Athenians, that the 
polemarch should have the right wing” 
—d γὰρ νόμος τότε εἶχε οὕτω τοῖσι ᾿Αθη- 
ναίοισι, τὸν πολέμαρχον ἔχειν κέρας τὸ 
δεξιόν (Vi. 111). Where the polemarch 
stood, there his tribe would be likely 
to stand: and the language of Hero- 
dotus indeed seems directly to imply 
that he identifies the tribe of the pole- 
march with the polemarch hinself— 
ἡγεομένου δὲ τούτου, ἐξεδέκοντο ὡς 
ἀριθμέοντο at φυλαὶ, ἐχομέναι ἀλληλέων 
-meaning that the order of tribes 
begun by that of the polemarch being 
in the leading position, and was then 
“taken up’ by the rest ‘Sin numerical 
sequence ”—i.e., in the order of their 
prytanising sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons 
to explain why the tribe Aiantis had 
the right wing at the battle of Mara- 
thén, even though it may not have 
been first in the order of prytanising 
tribes for the year. Boeckh therefore 
is not warranted in inferring the second 
of these two facts from the first, 

The concurrence of these three 
reasons, all in favour of the same con- 
clusion, and all independent of the 
reason supposed by Boeckh, appears 
to me to havo great weight; but I 
regard the first of the three, even 
singly taken, as more probable than 
his reason. If my view of the case be 
correct, the sixth day of Boédromion, 
the day of battle as given by Plutarch, 
is not to be called in question. That 
day comes in the second prytany of 
the year, which begins about the sixth 
of Metageitnion, and ends about the 
twelfth of Boedromion, and which 
must in this year have fallen to the lot 
of the tribe Aantis. On the first or 


second day of Boédromion, the vote 
for marching out the army may have 
Jassed ; on the sixth the battle was 
Aone both during the prytany of 
this tribe. 

I am not propared to carry these 
reasons further than the particular 
case of the battle of Marathon, and 
the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch; nor 
would I apply them to later periods, 
such as the Peloponnesian war. 10 is 
certain that the army regulations of 
Athens were considerably moditied 
between the battle of Marathon and 
the Peloponnesian war, as well in other 
matters as in what regards the pole- 
march: and we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to determine 
whether in that later period the 
Athenians followed any known or 
perpetual rule in the battle order of 
the tribes. Military considerations, 
connected with the state of the parti- 
cular army serving, wust have pre- 
vented the constant observance of any 
rule. Thus we can hardly imagine 
that Nikias, commanding the army 
before Syracuse, could have been tied 
down to any invariable order of battle 
among the tribes to which his hoplites 
belonged. Moreover, the expedition 
against Syracuse lasted more than one 
Attic year: can it be believed that 
Nikias, on receiving infurmution from 
Athens of the sequence in which the 

rytanies of the tribes had been drawn 
by lot during the second year of his 
expedition, would be compelled to 
marshal his army in a new buttle order 
conformably to it? As the military 
operations of the Athenians became 
more extensive, they would tind it 
necessary to leave such dispositions 
more and more to the general serving 
in every particular campaign. Ib may 
well be doubted whether during the 
Peloponnesian war any established 
rule was observed in marshalling the 
tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces 
critics to mnaintain that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Meta- 
geitnion, is that that month coincides 
With the Spartan month Karneius, so 
that the refusal of the Spartans to 
march before the full moonis construed 
to apply only to the peculiar sanctity 
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that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 
hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until the 
battle had been fought and the Persians departed. Curiosity led 
them to the field of Marathén to behold the dead bodies of the 
Persians ; after which they returned home, bestowing well-merited 
praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphernés returned across the gean with their 
Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short time at the 
island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a 


δώ. ; : τὸ Return of 
gilt image of Apollo carried off as booty ina Phoenician Datis to 

ship. Datis went himself to restore it to Délos, siz ‘te 
requesting the Delians to carry it back to the Delium Eretrian 
captives. 


or temple of Apollo on the eastern coast of Boeotia: 
the Delians however chose to keep the statue until it was 
reclaimed from them twenty years afterwards by the Thebans. 
On reaching Asia, the Persian generals conducted their prisoners 
up to the court of Susa and into the presence of Darius. Though 
he had been vehemently incensed against them, yet when he saw 
them in'his power his wrath abated, and he manifested no desire 
to kill or harm them. They were planted at a spot called 
Arderikka, in the Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant 


of this last-mentioned_ month, instead 
of being a constant rule for the whole 
year. I perfectly agree with these 
critics, that the answer given by the 
Spartans to the courier Pheidippidés 
cannot be held to prove a regular, 
invariable Spartan maxim, applicable 
throughout the whole year, not to 
begin a march in the second quarter of 
the moon: very possibly, as Boeckh 
remarks, there may have been some 
festival vee sel during the parti- 
cular month in question, upon which 
the Spartan refusal to march was 
founded. But no inference can be 
deduced from hence to disprove the 
sixth of Boédromion as the day of the 
battle of Marathén: for though the 
months of every Grecian city were 
professedly lunar, yet they never coin- 
cided with each other exactly or long 
pe ial because the systems of inter- 
calation adopted in different cities were 
different : there was great irregularity 
and confusion (Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 
19; Aristoxenus, Harmon, ili. p. 30: 


compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
die Griechische Monatskunde, P- 26, 
27, Gottingen, 1844: and Boeckh, ad 
Corp. Inscript. T. 1. p. 734). 

Granting therefore that the answer 
given by the Spartans to Pheidippidés 
is to be construed, notas a general rule 
applicable to the whole year, but as 
referring to the particular month in 
which it was given—no inference can 
ve drawn from hence as to the day of 
the battle of Marathén, because either 
of the two following suppositions 1s 

ossible :-—1. The Spartans may have 
1ad solemnities on the day of the full 
moon, or on the day before it, in other 
months besides Karneius ; 2. or the full 
moon of the Spartan Karneius may 
actually have fallen, in the year 490 
B.c., on the fifth or sixth of the Attic 
month Boédroiion. 

Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt the 
view of Boeckh, but does not add any- 
thing material to the reasons in its 
favour (Hist. of Gr. vol. ii. Append. 
IIT. Ὁ. 488). 
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from the latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen 
their descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, 
and to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek— 
which we may easily conceive to have made some impression 
upon him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from 
the coast of Ionia.? 

Happy would it have been for Miltiadés if he had shared the 


honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus— 


Mitbadés “animam exhalasset opimam ”—in seeking to fire the 
sequent ships of the defeated Persians at Marathén. The 
conduct —_ short sequel of his history will be found in melancholy 
ful expe- —_ contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

against His reputation had been great before the battle, and 
vas tof after it the admiration and confidence of his country- 
Miltiadés. men knew no bounds. These feelings reached such a 


pitch, that his head was turned, and he lost both his patriotism 
and his prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships with an adequate 
armed force, and to place it altogether at his discretion ; giving 
them no intimation whither he intended to go, but merely 
assuring them that if they would follow him, he would conduct 
them to a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. 
Such a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathén, 
was sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except 
Miltiadés knowing what was its destination. He sailed 
immediately to the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and 
sent in a herald to require from the inhabitants a contribution of 
one hundred talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence 
for this attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to 


1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius—odéas τῆς 
Κισσίης χώρης κατοίκισε ἐν σταθμῷ éwv- 
τοῦ τῷ οὔνομά ἐστι ᾿Αρδέρικκα---ἐνθαῦτα 
τοὺς ‘Eperpréas κατοίΐκισε Δαρεῖος, οἱ καὶ 
μέχρι ἐμέο εἶχον τὴν χώρην ταύτην, φυλάσ- 
σοντες τὴν ἀρχαίην γλῶσσαν. The mean- 
ing of the word σταθμός is explained 
by Herodot. v. 52. σταθμὸς ἑωυτοῦ is 
the same as σταθμὸς βασιλήϊος : the 
particulars which Herodotus recounts 
about Arderikka, and its remarkable 
well or pit of bitumen, salt, and oil, 

ve every reason to believe that he 

d himself stopped there. 

Strabo places the captive Eretrians 


in Gordyéné, which would be consider- 
ean higher up the Tigris ; upon whose 
“τὴ ority we do not know (Strabo, xv. 
747). 

The many particulars which are 
given respecting the descendants of 
these Eretrians in Kissia, by Philo- 
stratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, as they are alleged to have 
stood even in the first century of the 
Christian era, cannot be safely quoted. 
With all the fiction there contained, 
some truth may perhaps be mingled ; 
but we cannot discriminate it 
(Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. i. c. 24—30). 
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Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathén ; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us?) was vindictive animosity against a Parian 
citizen named lLysagoras, who had exasperated the Persian 
veneral Hydarnés against him. The Parians amused him at first 
with evasions, until they had procured a little delay to repair the 
defective portions of their wall, after which they set him at 
defiance. In vain did Miltiadés prosecute hostilities against them 
for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged the island, but his 
attacks made no impression upon the town.* Beginning to 
despair of success in his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the Parians 
themselves) with a Parian woman named Timé, priestess or 
attendant in the temple of Démétér near the town-gates. This 
woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which would place 
Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night a temple to 
which no male person was admissible. Having leaped the 
exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary ; but on coming near, 
he was seized with a panic terror and ran away, almost out of his 
senses. On leaping the same fence to get back, he strained or 
bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly disabled. In this 
melancholy state he was placed on ship-board; the siege being 


raised, and the whole armament returning to Athens. 
Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 


the remaining Athenians against Miltiadés on his return. 


1 Herodot. vi. 188, ἔπλες ἐπὶ Τάρον, 
πρόφασιν ἔχων ὡς οἱ [Laproe ὑπῆρξαν πρὸ- 
τέροι στρατευόμενοι τριήρεϊ ἐς Ναραθῶνα 
ἅμα τῷ Τερσῃ. τοῦτο μὲν δὴ πρόσχημα 
λόγου Fv: ἀτάρ τινα καὶ ἔγκοτον εἶχε 
τοῖσι Ἰϊαρίοισι διὰ Λυσαγόρεα τὸν Τι- 
σίξω, ἐόντα γένος Πάριον, διαβαλόντα 
μὲν πρὸς Ὑδάρνεα τὸν Ἰϊέρσην. 

*Kphorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Didot; 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Tapos) gave an 
account of this expedition in several 

oints different from Herodotus, which 

atter I here follow. The authority of 
Herodotus is preferuble in every 
respect; the more so, since Ephorus 
gives his narrative as a sort of explana- 
tion of the peculiar phrase ἀναπαριάζειν. 
Explanatory narratives of that sort are 
usually little worthy of attention. 

3 Herodot. vi. 186. ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ ἐκ 
Πάρον Μιλτιάδεα ἀπονοστήσαντα. ἔσχον 
ἐν στόμασι, οἵ τε ἄλλοι, καὶ μάλιστα 
Ξάνθιππος ὃ ᾿Αρίφρονος" ὃς θανάτου ὑπ- 
ἀγαγὼν ὑπὸ τὸν δῆμον Μιλτιάδεα, ἐδίωκε 


Of 


τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων ἀπάτης εἵνεκεν, Μιλτιά- 
δης δὲ, αὐτὸς μὲν παρεὼν, οὐκ ἀπελογ- 
ἕετο" ἦν γὰρ ἀδύνατος, ὥστε σηπομένου 
τοῦ μηροῦ. προκειμένου δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐν κλύ- 
VN, ὕπεραπολογέοντο οἱ φίλοι, τῆς μάχης 
τε τῆς ἐν Μαραθῶνι γενομένης πολλὰ ἐπι- 
μεμνημένοι, καὶ τὴν Λήμνου αἵρεσιν" ὡς 
ἑλὼν Anuvoy τε καὶ τισάμενος τοὺς Τ7ελ- 
ασγοὺς, παρέδωκε ᾿Αθηναίοισι. Ἰΐζροσγε- 
νομένου δὲ τοῦ δήμον αὐτῷ κατὰ τὴν 
ἀπόλυσιν τοῦ θανάτου ζημιώσαντος δὲ 
κατὰ τὴν ἀδικίην πεντήκοντα ταλάντοισι, 
Μιλτιάδης μὲν μετὰ ταῦτα, σφακελίσαντός 
τε τοῦ μηροῦ καὶ σαπέντος, τελευτᾷ" τὰ, δὲ 
πεντήκοντα τάλαντα ἐξέτισεν ὁ πάϊς αὐτοῦ 
ίμων. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 158, Ὁ. 516) says 
that the Athenians passed a vote to 
cast Miltiadés into the barathrum 
(ἐμβαλεῖν ἐψηφίσαντο), and that he 
would have been actually thrown in, 
if it had not been for the Prytanis, i.¢., 
the president, by turn for that day, of 
the prytanising senators and of the 
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this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Periklés, became 

the spokesman. He impeached Miltiadés before the 
At inn dis popular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving 
on his the people and as having deserved the penalty of death. 
return, . - hi ss d thi a} 

The accused himself, disabled by his injured thigh, 
which even began to show symptoms of gangrene, was unable to 
stand or to say a word in his own defence. He lay on his couch 
before the assembled judges, while his friends made the best case 
they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none: 
all they could do was to appeal Lo his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 
exploit of Marathén, coming in addition to his previous conquest 
of Lémnos. The assembled dikasts or jurors showed their sense 
of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition of his 
accuser to condemn him to death ; but they imposed on him the 
penalty of fifty talents “for his iniquity”. Cornelius Nepos 
affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses incurred 
by the state in fitting out the armament. But we may more 
probably believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian dikastery 
in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the minor penalty actually 
proposed by the defenders of Miltiadés themselves, as a substitute 
for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not 
fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person accused 
was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the jurors, 
subsequently and separately, the question as to amount of 
punishment: first, the accuser named the penalty which 110 
thought suitable ; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were con- 
strained to take their choice between these two—no thirl 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration.’ Of 
Ekklesia. The Prytanis may pernane ὁ δὲ πρύτανις εἰσελθὼν ἐξῃτήσατο 
have been among those who spoke to αὐτόν. 
the dikastery on behalf of Miltiad4s, 1 That this was the habitual course 
deprecating the proposition made by of Attic procedure in respect to public 
Xanthippus ; but that he should have indictments, wherever a positive 
caused a vote once passed to be-actually amount of penalty was not previously 
rescinded is incredible. The Scholiast determined, appears certain. See 
on Aristeidés (cited by Valckenaer ad Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den 
Herodot. vi. 136) reduces the exaggera- Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i. Ὁ. 201; 
tion of Plato tosomething more reason- Heffter, Die Atheniische Gerichtsver- 


able—Ore γὰρ ἐκρίνετο Μιλτιάδης ἐπὶ τῇ fassung, p. 334. Meier and Schémann 
dpe, ἠθέλησαν αὐτὸν κατακρημνισαι (Der Attische Prozess, Ὁ. iv. p. 725) 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and 
serious penalty—something which the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer the 
heavier sentence recommended by his opponent. Accordingly, 
in the case of Miltiadés, his friends, desirous of inducing the 


maintain that any one of the dikasts 
might propose a third measure of 
enalty, distinct from that proposed by 
he accuser as well as the accused, 
In respect to public indictments, this 
opinion appears decidedly incorrect ; 
but where the sentence to be pronounced 
involved a compensation for private 
wrong and an estimate of damages, we 
cannot so clearly determine whother 
there was not sometimes a greater 
latitude in originating propositions for 
the dikasts to vote upon. It is to be 
recollected that these dikasts were 
several hundred, sometimes even more, 
in number--that there was no discus- 
sion or deliberation among them—and 
that it was absolutely necessary for 
some distinct proposition to be laid 
before them to take a vote upon. In 
regard to some offences, the law 
expressly permitted what was called a 
προστίμημα ; that is, after the dikasts 
had pronounced the full penalty 
demanded by the accuser, any other 
citizen, who thought the penalty so 
imposed insufficient, might call for a 
certain limited amount of additional 
penalty, and require the dikasts to vote 
upon it—ay or no. The votes of the 
dikasts were given by depositing 
pebbles in two casks, under certain 
arrangements of detail. 

The ἀγῶν τιμητὺς, δίκη τιμητὸς, OF 
trial includin ῇ this pe es admeasure- 
ment of penalty—as ¢ 
the δίκη ἀτίμητος, or trial where the 

enalty was predetermined, and where 
here was no τίμησις, or vote of 
admeasurement of penalty—is an 
important line of distinction in the 
subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and 
the practice of ane on the accused 
party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter- 
penaity or under-penalty (ἀντιτιμᾶσθαι 
or ὑποτιμᾶσθα) in contrast with that 
named by the accuser, was a conve- 
nieutexpedientfor bringing the question 
to a substantive vote of the dikasts. 
Sometimes accused persons found it 
convenient to name very large penalties 


istiy.cuished from: 


on themselves, in order to escape a 
capital sentence invoked by the accuser 
(see Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 84, 
δ᾽ 743 R.). Nor was there any fear (as 
-Jatner imagines) that in the genezality 
of cases the dikasts wonld be left 
under the necessity of choosing between 
an extravagant penalty and something 
merely nominal; for the interest of 
the accused party himself would pre- 
vent this from happening. Sometimes 
we see hin endeavouring by entreaties 
to prevail unon the accuser voluntarily 
to abate something of the penalty 
which he had at first named. The 
accuser might probably do this, if he 
saw that the dikasts were not likely to 
go along with that first proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal 
memory, that which Platner contem- 
plates actually did happen; and the 
death of Sokratés was the effect of it. 
Sokratés, having been found guilty, 
only by a small majority of votes among 
the dikasts, was called upon to name a 
penalty upon himself, in opposition to 
that of death urged by Melétus. He 
was in vain entreated by his friends to 
name a fine of some tolerable amount, 
which they would at once have paid in 
his behalf; but he would hardly be 
prevailed upon to name any penalty at 
all, affirming that he had deserved 
honour rather than punishment; at 
last he named a fine so small in 
amount, as to be really tantamount to 
an acquittal. Indeed, Xenophdén 
states that he would not name any 
counter-penalty at all; and in the 
al baag ascribed to him, he contended 
that he had even merited the signal 
honour of a public maintenance in the 
Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. Sok. ὁ. 27; 
Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23; Diogen, Laért. 
ii. 41). Plato and Xenophdn do not 
agree; but eee two together, it 
would seem that he must have named 
a very small fine. There can be little 
doubt that this circumstance, together 
with the tenor of his defence, caused 
the dikasts to vote for the proposition 
of Melétus. 
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jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of death, proposed 


Heisfinea ὃ fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed penalty of 


—dies of the defendant ; and perhaps they may have stated, as 
ἘΝ, | “an argument in the case, that such a sum would 
Be aoa suffice to defray the costs of the expedition. The fine 
Kimén. was imposed, but Miltiadés did not live to pay it: his 


injured limb mortified, and he died, leaving the fine to be paid 
by his son Kimé6n. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodérus, and Plutarch, he was 
put in prison, after having been fined, and there died! But 
Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does the fact 
appear to me probable: he would hardly have omitted to notice 
it had it come to his knowledge. Immediate imprisonment of 
a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine was paid, was not 
the natural and ordinary course of Athenian procedure, though 
there were particular cases in which such aggravation was added. 
Usually a certain time was allowed for payment,” before absolute 
execution was resorted to; though the person under sentence 
became disfranchised and excluded from all political rights, from 
the very instant of his condemnation asa public debtor, until the 


1 Cornelius ὙΡΌΝΙ Miltiadés, c. 7; 
and Kimo6n, 6.1; Plutarch, Kimén, 6. 4; 
Dioddrus, Fragment. lib. x. AJ these 
authors probably drew from the same 
original fountain; alee Ephorus (see 
Marx ad Ephori Fragmenta, p. 212); 
but we have no means of determining. 
pene the alleged imprisonment 
of Kimén, however, they must have 
copied from different authorities, for 
their statements are all different. Dio- 
dérus states that Kimdén put himself 
voluntarily into prison after his father 
had died there, because he was not 
permitted on any other condition to 
obtain the body of his deceased father 
for burial. Cornelius Nepos affirms 
that he was imprisoned, as being legally 
liable to the state for the unpaid fine 
of his father. Lastly, Plutarch does 
not represent him as having been put 
into prison at all. Many of the Latin 
writers follow the statement of Dio- 
dérus : see the citations in Bos’s note on 
the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the account of Plutarch as the true 
one. Kimén neither was, nor could be, 
in prison, by the Attic law, for an 
unpaid fine of his father ; but after his 


father’s death, he became liable for 
the fine, in the sense that he remained 
disfranchised (ἄτιμος) and excluded 
from his rights as a citizen, until the 
fine was paid: see Demosthen. cont. 
Timokrat. ὁ, 46, Ὁ. 762 R. 

2See Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, Ὁ. ili. ch. 13, p. 390 Kingl. 
Transl. (vol. i., Ὁ. 420 Germ.): Meier 
und Schimann, Attisch. Prozess, Ὁ. 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different 
view of this point, with which I cannot 
concur (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, Append. IT. 
Pp 488) ; though his general remarks on 

he trial of Miltiadés are just and 
appropriate (ch. xiv. p. 273). 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, ¢ 8; 
Kimon, c. 3) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pre- 
tence with the Athenians for punishing 
Miltiadés ; their real motive (he affirms) 
was envy and fear, the same feelings 
which dictated the ostracism of Kimén. 
How little there is to justify this fancy 
may be seen even from the nature of 
the punishment inflicted. Fear would 
have prompted them to send away or 
ΠΣ to death Miltiadés, not to fine him. 

he ostracism, which was dictated by 
fear, was a temporary banishment. 
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fine was paid. Now in the instance of Miltiadés, the lamentable 
condition of his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so 
that there would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover, if he was not 
imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, since 
he cannot have lived many days after his trial To carry away 
the suffering general in his couch, incapable of raising himself 
even to plead for his own life, from the presence of the dikasts 
to a prison, would not only have been a needless severity, but 
could hardly have failed to imprint itself on the sympathies and 
the memory of all the beholders ; so that Herodotus would have 
been likely to hear and mention it, if it had really occurred. I 
incline to believe therefore that Miltiadés died at home. All 
accounts concur in stating that he died of the mortal bodily hurt 
which already disabled him even at the moment of his trial, and 
that his son Kim6n paid the fifty talents after his death. If he 
could pay them, probably his father could have paid them also. 
This is an additional reason for believing that there was no im- 
prisonment—for nothing but non-payment could have sent him 
to prison ; and to rescue the suffering Miltiadés from being sent 
thither would have been the first and strongest desire of all 
sympathizing friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathén. 
act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to 
defeat, mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal 
bodily hurt, undefended ignominy, and death under a 
sentence of heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared— 
that readers, ancient and modern, have not been satisfied without 
finding some one to blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our 
original authority, who recounts the transaction without dropping 
a hint of blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, as 
Machiavel has long ago observed,” is a strain in which every one 
at all times, even under a democratical government, indulges with 


The last 


Reflections 
on the 
closing ad- 
ventures of 
the life of 
Maultiadés, 


1 The interval between his trialand Livio, cap. 85. ‘‘L’ opinione contro ai 


his decease is expressed in Herodotus 
(vi. 136) by the difference between the 
present participle σηπομένον and the 
past participle σαπέντος τοῦ μηροῦ. 

2 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito 


popel nasce, perché dei popoli ciaséun 
ice male senza paura, e liberamente 
ancora mentre che regnano: dei prin- 
cipi si parla sempre con mille timori e 
mille rispetti.” 
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impunity and without provoking any opponent to reply. In 
this instance, the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the 
vices of the Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in 
proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found justified 
if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism. 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this occasion 
Fickleness is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
fapcititade their estimation of Miltiadés ; unbounded admiration 
imputed to passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure them 
the Athe- : 
nians—how for fickleness is here an abuse of terms; such a change 
ax they ¢ io their opinion was the unavoidable result of his 
charge. conduct. His behaviour in the expedition of Paros 
was as reprehensible as at Marath6n it had been meritorious, and 
the one succeeded immediately after the other ; what else could 
ensue except an entire revolution in the Athenian feelings? He 
had employed his prodigious ascendency over their minds to 
induce them to follow him without knowing whither, in the 
confidence of an unknown booty : he had exposed their lives and 
wasted their substance in wreaking a private grudge: in addition 
to the shame of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive 
shame of not having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such 
behaviour, coming from a man whom they admired to excess, 
must have produced a violent and painful revulsion in the feclings 
of his countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and 
confidence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the subsequent 
displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary sentiment 
without accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an officer, whose 
conduct had been such as to merit the highest encomiums, 
comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cowardice or 
treachery in a new and important undertaking confided to him, 
are we to treat the general in command as fickle, because his 
opinion as well as his conduct undergoes an instantaneous 
revolution—which will be all the more vehement in proportion 
to his previous esteem? The question to be determined 18, 
whether there be sufficient ground for such a change ; and in the 
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case of Miltiadés, that question must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point—sufficiency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that Miltiadés deserved punishment for 
luis conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is never- 
theless maintained that gratitude for his previous services at 
Marathon ought to have exempted him from punishment. But 
the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, will 
not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or 
justifying reason. For will any one really contend that a man 
who has rendered great services to the public is to receive in 
return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the future? Is 
the general, who has earned applause by eminent skill and 
important victories, to be recompensed by being allowed the 
liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and exposing his country 
to peril, without censure or penalty? This is what no one 
intends to vindicate deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to 
vindicate it, when he blames the Athenians for ingratitude towards 
Miltiadés. For if all that be meant is, that gratitude for previous 
services ought to pass, not asa receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measurement of the 
penalty, the answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian 
treatment of Miltiadés.1 His friends had nothing whatever to 


1 Machiavel will not even admit so 
much as this, in the clear and forcible 
statement which he gives of the ques- 
tion here alluded to: he contends that 
the man who has rendered services 
ought to be recompensed for them, but 
that he ought to be punished for sub- 
sequent crime just as if the previous 
services had not been rendered. He 
Iays down this position in discussing 
the conduct of the Romans towards 
the victorious survivor of the three 
Horatii, after the battle with the 
Curiatii— Erano stati i meriti di 
Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua 
virti vinti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo 
suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omi- 
cidio ai Romani, che lo condussero a 
disputare della vita, non ostante che 
#li meriti suoi fussero tanto grandi e si 
freschi. La qual cosa, a chi super- 
ficialmente la considerasse, parrebbe 


uno esempio d’ ingratitudine popolare. 
Nondimeno chi lo esaminera meglio, 6 
con migliore considerazione ricerchera& 
quali debbono essere gli ordini delle 
republiche, biasimer’ quel popolo piut- 
tosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo 
voluto condannare: 6 la ragione ὃ 
questa, che nessuna republica bene 
ordinata, non mai cancelld i demeriti 
con gli meriti dei suoi cittadini: ma 
avendo ordinati i premi ad una buona 
opera, @ le pene ad una cattiva, ed 
avendo premiato uno per aver bene 
operato, se quel medesimo opera dipo 
male, lo gastiga senza avere riguardo 
alcuno alle sue buone opere. Ei quando 
questi ordini sono bene osservati, una 
citt&a vive libera molto tempo: altri- 
menti sempre rovinera presto. " Percha 
86, ad un crttadino che abbic fatto qualche 
egregia opera per la cittd, si aggiunge 
oltre alla riputatione, che quella cosa gli 
areca, una audacia αὶ confidensa di potere 
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urge against the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except 
these previous services—which influenced the dikasts sufficiently 
to induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment inflicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reasonable 
means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for him— 
since his son Kim6n actually did pay it. Those who blame the 
Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are prepared to maintain 
the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as full acquittal 
for future crime, have no other ground left except to say that the 
fine was too high ; that instead of being fifty talents, it ought to 
have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, or ten talents. 
Whether they are right in this, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce : if the amount was named on behalf of the accused 
party, the dikastery had no legal power of diminishing it; but it 
is within such narrow limits that the question actually 1188, 
when transferred from the province of sentiment to that of reason. 
It will be recollected that the death of Miltiadés arose neither 
from his trial nor his fine, but from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular juries 


Usualtem. Yeally amounts to this—that in trying a person 
pet ofthe accused of present crime or fault, they were apt to 


confine themselves too strictly and exclusively to the 
particular matter of charge, either forgetting, or 
making too little account of, past services which he 
might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such was the 
habit of Athenian dikasts must have studied the orators to very 
little purpose. Their real defect was the very opposite: they 
were too much disposed to wander from the special issue before 
them, and to be affected by appeals to previous services and 
conduct.t That which an accused person at Athens usually 


dikasts in 
estimating 
previous 
services. 


senza temer pena, far qualche opera non 
buona, diventcra in breve tempo tanto in- 
solente, che si risolverad ogni civilta.”— 
Machiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit. Livio, c. 24. 

1 Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the question, ‘‘ Which of the 
two is more open to the charge of being 
ungrateful—a popular government or a 
king?” He thinks that the latteris more 
open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the 


same work, where he again supports a 
similar opinion. 

. Sismondi also observes, in speak- 
ing of the long attachment of the city 
of Pisa to the cause of the Emperors 
and to the Ghibelin party—‘ Pise 
montra dans plus d’une occasion, par 
sa constance 4 supporter Ja cause des 
empereurs au milieu des revers, com- 
bien la reconnoissance lie un peuple 
libre d’une maniére plus puissante et 
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strives to produce is an impression in the minds of the dikasts 
favourable to his general character and behaviour: of course he 
meets the particular allegation of his accuser as well as he can, 
but he never fails also to remind them emphatically, how well he 
has performed his general duties of a citizen—how many times he 
has served in military expeditions—how many trierarchies and 
liturgies he has performed, and performed with splendid efficiency. 
In fact, the claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to 
rest too much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence 
or justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come down to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to show 
that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special issue 
was one of the most serious defects of the assembled dikasts at 
Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect from a body 
of private, non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion— 
and which belongs more or less to the system of jury-trial every- 
where; but it is the direct reverse of that ingratitude, or habitual 
insensibility to prior services, for which they have been so often 
denounced. 

The fate of Miltiadés, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests 

gest τες ; : Tendency 
their just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates of eminont 
another moral, of no small importance to the right reeks t 
comprehension of Grecian affairs ;—it teaches us the rupted by 

‘ > . success. 
painful lesson, how perfectly maddening were the 
effects of a copious draught of glory on the temperament of an 
enterprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no doubt that 
the rapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian terror before the battle to Athenian exultation after it, 
must have produced demonstrations towards Miltiadés such as 
were never paid towards any other man in the whole history of 
the commonwealth. Such unmeasured admiration unseated his 
rational judgment. His mind became abandoned to the reckless 
impulses of insolence, and antipathy, and rapacity ;—that dis- 
tempered state, for which (according to Grecian morality) the 
retributive Nemesis was ever on the watch, and which in his 
case she visited with a judgment startling in its rapidity as well 


plus durable qu’elle ne sauroit lier le —(Histoire des Re ub]. Lialiennes, ch. 
peuple gouvernd par un seul homme”. xiii, tom. ii. p. 302. 
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as terrible in its amount. Had Miltiadés been the same man 
before the battle of Marathén as he became after it, the battle 
might probably have turned out a defeat instead of a victory. 
Demosthenés indeed,? in speaking of the wealth and luxury of 
political leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards be- 
stowed upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house 
of Miltiadés as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though Miltiadés might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any citizen 
before or after him; and, after all, admiration and deference 
constitute the precious essence of popular reward. No man 
except Miltiadés ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian 
assembly, and say—“ Give me a fleet of ships : do not ask what I 
am going to do with them, but only follow me, and I will enrich 
you”. Herein we may read the unmeasured confidence which 
the Athenians placed in their victorious general, and the utter 
incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it without mental deprava- 
tion; while we learn from it to draw the melancholy inference, 
that one result of success was to make the successful leader one 
of the most dangerous men in the community. We shall presently 
be called upon to observe the same tendency in the case of the 
Spartan Pausanias, and even in that of the Athenian Themistoklés. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiadés 
did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the compara- 
tively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had he sought 
to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against enemies at 
home, instead of directing his blow against a Parian encuy, the 
peace and security of his country might have been seriously 
endangered. Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a con- 
siderable proportion began by popular conduct and by rendering 
good service to their fellow-citizens: having first earned public 
gratitude, they abused it for purposes of their own ambition. 
There was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, of 
dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victorious soldier, than 
of deficiency in that sentiment. The person thus exalted acquired 
@ position such that the community found it difficult afterwards 
to shake him off. Now there is a disposition almost universal 


1 Demosthenés, Olynth. ITI. c. 9, p. 35 R. 
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among writers and readers to side with an individual, especially 
an eminent individual, against the multitude. Accordingly 
those who under such circumstances suspect the probable abuse 
of an exalted position, are denounced as if they harboured an 
unworthy jealousy of superior abilities ; but the truth is, that the 
largest analogies of the Grecian character justified that suspicion, 
and required the community to take precautions against the 
corrupting effects of their own enthusiasm. There is no feature 
which more largely pervades the impressible Grecian character, 
than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralised by success : 
there was no fault from which so few eminent Greeks were free : 
there was hardly any danger, against which it was at once so 
necessary and so ditlicult for the Grecian governments to take 
security—especially the democracies, where the manifestations of 
enthusiasm were always the loudest. Such is the real explana- 
tion of those charges which have been urged against the Grecian 
democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous bene- 
factors. The history of Muiltiadés illustrates it in a manner no 
less pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has been so 
largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings with 
him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion on the 
best grounds: nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It τὰ δ ς ran 
is a well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or fue that 

. δ . . - 5 
modes of judging, which have once obtained footing isan 
among a large number of people, are more lasting raed 
and unchangeable than those which belong only to {thenian 

᾿ ; cracy. 

one or a few; insomuch that the judgments and 

actions of the many admit of being more clearly understood as to 
the past, and more certainly predicted as to the future. If we 
are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will rather be 
that of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. There will occur 
nothing in the course of this history to prove that the Athenian 
people changed their opinions, on insufficient grounds, more 
frequently than an unresponsible one or few would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the reality :—First, that the manifesta- 
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tions and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy : the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfect frankness; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in avowing it 

Secondly—and this is a point of capital importance in the work- 
ing of democracy generally—the present impression, whatever it 
might be, was not merely undisguised in its manifestations, but 
also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its intensity. This 
arose from their habit of treating public affairs in multitudinous 
assemblages, the well-known effect of which is to inflame senti- 
ment in every man’s bosom by mere contact with a sympathising 
circle of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment might be, fear, 
ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, patriotic devotion, 
&.;1 and whether well-founded or ill-founded—it was constantly 
influenced more or less by such intensifying cause. This is a 
defect which of course belongs in a certain degree to all exercise 
of power by numerous bodies, even though they be representative 
bodies—especially when the character of the people, instead of 
being comparatively sedate and slow to move, like the English, 
is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; but it 
operated far more powerfully on the self-acting Démos assembled 
in the Pnyx. It was in fact the constitutional malady of the de- 
mocracy, of which the people were themselves perfectly sensible 
—as I shall show hereafter from the securities which they tried 
to provide against it—but which no securities could ever wholly 
eradicate. Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating 
the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as a pre- 


1 This is the general truth, which 
ancient authors often state, both 
partially, and in exaggerated terms 
as to degree:—‘‘Hec est natura 
multitudinis (says Livy); aut humiliter 
servit aut superbe dominatur”. Again, 
Tacitus— Nihil in vulgo modicum ; 
terrere, ni paveant; ubi pertimuerint, 
impune contemni”. (Annal. i. 29.) 
Herodotus, iii. 81. ὠθέει δὲ (ὃ δῆμος) 
ἐμπεσὼν τὰ πρήγματα ἄνευ νοῦ, χειμάῤῥῳ 
ποταμῷ ἵκελος. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
his Politica, takes little or no notice of 
this attribute belonging to every 
numerous assembly. He seems rather 
to reason as if the aggregate intel- 


ligence of the multitude was repre- 
sented by the sum total of each man’s 
separate intelligence in all the in- 
dividuals composing it (Polit. iii. 6, 4, 
10, 12), just as the property of the 
multitude, taken collectively, would 
be greater than that of the few rich. 
He takes no notice of the difference 
petycen a ae οὐ adieu 
judging jointly an udging sepa- 
rately: I do not indeed observe that 
such omission leads him into any 
positive mistake, but it occurs in some 
cases calculated to surprise us, and 
where the difference here adverteil to 
is important to notice ; see Politic. iii. 
10, 5, 6. 
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liminary to ultimate judgment ; they contracted personal interest 
and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers ; and 
they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of their own 
liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits of public 
speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, whom it has 
been so much the custom to disparage, tended in the same 
direction—to break the unity of sentiment among the listening 
crowd, to multiply separate judgments, and to neutralise the con- 
tagion of mere sympathising impulse. There were important 
deductions, still farther assisted by the superior taste and intelli- 
vence of the Athenian people: but still the inherent malady 
remained—excessiveand inisleading intensity of present sentiment. 
It was this which gave such inestimable value to the ascendency 
of Periklés, as depieted by Thucydidés: his hold on the people 
was so firm, that he could always speak with effect against excess 
of the reigning tone of feeling. “When Periklés (says the his- 
torian) saw the people in a state of unreasonable and insolent con- 
fidence, he spoke so as to cow them into alarm ; when again they 
were in groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back 
to confidence.”* We shall find Demosthenés, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The Athe- 
nian people often stood in need of such correction, but unfortunately 
did not always find statesmen, at once friendly and commanding, 
to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo- 
cracy ; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly ; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of 
great present intensity. Of course, therefore, when they changed, 
the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced itself upon 
every one’s notice—heing a transition from one strong sentiment 
past to another strong sentiment present? And it was because 
such alterations, when they did take place, stood out so palpably 
to remark, that the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves 


1 Vhueydl. ii, 65. ordre γοῦν αἰσϑοιτό 
τι αὐτοὺς παρὰ καιρὸν ὕβρει θαρσοῦντας, 
λέγων κατέπλησσεν ἐπὶ τὸ Φοβεῖσθαι" 
καὶ δεδιότας αὖ ἀλόγως ἀντικαθίστη πάλιν 
ἐπὶ τὸ θαρσεῖν. 

“Such swing of the mind, from ane 
intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Crreek moralists, 


from the earliest to the latest: even 
Demokritus, in the fifth century Β.0,, 
admonishes against it—At ἐκ μεγάλων 
διαστημάτων κινεόμεναι τῶν ψυχῶν οὔτε 
εὐσταθέες εἰσὶν, οὔτε εὔθνμοι. (Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib, ii. i 168, ed. 
Mullach ap. Stobmum, Florileg. i. 
40.) 
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the imputation of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) 
that changes of sentiment were more frequently produced in 


them by frivolous or insufficient causes, than changes of sentiment 
in other governments. 
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CHAPTER XXAVIT. 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS.-—-PYTHAGORAS.—KROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 


Tux history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of Phalaris 

Marathon, is for the most part unknown to us. τον τ 

Phalaris, despot of Agrigentwm in Sicily, made for gentum. 

himself an unenviable name during this obscure interval. His 
veign seems to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule 
of Peisistratus (about 560—540 B.c.), and the few and vague 
statements which we find respecting it,) merely show us that it 
was a period of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut up 
his victims in it and burn them, appears to be better authenticated 
than the nature of the story would lead us to presume. For it 
is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the actual instrument of 
this torture—the brazen bull itself?—which had been taken away 


1The letters of Bentley against 
Boyle, discussing the pretended 
Epistles of Phalaris—full of acuteness 
and learning though beyond measure 
excursive—are quite sufficient τὸ 


Verr. iv. 38. The contradiction of 
Ια is noway sufficient to make us 
doubt the authenticity of the story. 
Ebert (SiceAcwv, part ii, Ὁ. 41—S4, 
Konigsberg, 1829) collects 411} the 


teach us that little can he safely 
asserted about Phalaris. His date is 
very imperfectly ascertained. Com- 
pare Bentley, pages 82, 83, and 
Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, page 
60: the latter assigns the reign of 
Phalaris to the years 570—5i4 pc, 
It is surprising to see Seyfert citing 
the letters of the pseudo-Phalaris as 
an authority, after the exposure of 
Bentley. 

“ Pindar, Pyth. 1 ad jin. with the 
Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh; Polyb. 
xii. 25; Dioddr, xiii. 99; Cicero cont. 


authorities about the bull of Phalaris. 
He believes tle matter of fact sub- 
stantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) 
tells a story of the fable whereby 
Stésichorus the poet dissuaded the 
inhabitants of Himera from granting a 
guard to Phalaris: Condn (Narrat, 42 
ap. Photium) recounts the same story 
with the name of Miero substituted for 
that of Phalaris. But it is not likely 
that either the one or the other could 
ever have been in such relations with 
the citizens of Himera. Compare Poly- 
bius, vii. 7, 2. 


4—) 
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from Agrigentum as a trophy by the Carthaginians when they 
captured the town, was restored by the Romans, on the subjugation 
of Carthage, to its original domicile. Phalaris is said to have 
acquired the supreme command by undertaking the task of 
building a great temple? to Zeus Policus on the mada rock 3 a 
pretence, whereby he was enabled to assemble and arm a number 
of workmen and devoted partisans, whom be employed, at the 
festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He 
afterwards disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed 
cruelties which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising 
of the people, headed by Télemachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot Thérén), overthrew and slew him, A severe revence was 
taken on his partisans after his fall? 

During the interval between 540—500 Bc, events of much 
importance occurred ainong the Italian ΓΝ ἘΒῈ ΕΗ at 
Krotdn and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very imperfectly handed 
down. Between these two periods fall both the war between 
Sybaris and Krotén, and the career and ascendency of Pythagoras. 
In connexion with this latter name, it will be requisite to say a 
few words respecting the other Grecian philosophers of the sixth 
century B.C. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterized those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, whose celebrity falls in the first half of this 
century—men not so much marked by scientilic genius as by 
practical sagacity and foresight in the appreciation of worldly 
affairs, and enjoying a ligh degree of political respect from their 
fellow-citizens. One of them, however, the Milesian Thalés, 
claims our notice, not only on this ground, but also as the earhest 
known name in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. 
His life, nearly contemporary with that of Solén, belongs 
seemingly to the interval about 640—550 B.c.: the stories 
mentioned in Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the 
Milesian Hekatzeus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom as well as for science, continued to be very great, even a 
century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, as 


Thalés. 


1 Polyeen. v. 1,1; Cicero de Officiis, 2 Plintarch, Philosophand cum 


« 


ii. Τὶ Principibus, ὦ. 3, p. 775. 
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having been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit from 
the Hesiodie Theogony, introducing the conception of substances, 
with their transfurmations and sequences, in place of that string 
of persons and quasi-human attributes which had animated the 
old legendary world. He is the father of what is called the Ionic 
philosophy, which is considered as lasting from his time down to 
that of Sokratés. Writers ancient as well as modern have 
professed to trace a succession of philosophers, each one the 
pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme epochs. 
But the appellation is in truth undefined and even incorrect, 
since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or sect, or succession 
(like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed presently) can 
be made out, There is indeed a certain general yonic pni- 
analogy, in the philosophical vein of Thalés, Hippo, Jonouets 
Anaximenés, and Diogenés of Apollonia, whereby school or 
they all stand distinguished from Xenophanés of Succession. 
Elea and his successors the Eleatic dialectivians Parmenidés and 
Zéno; but there are also material differences between their 
respective doctrines—no two of them holding the same. And if 
we look to Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
Thalés), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them departing in a 
great degree even from that character which all the rest have in 
common, though both the one and the other are usually enrolled 
in the list of Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalés partially discarded, we may remark that step in 
it isa state of the human mind in which the problems Plllosephy, 
suggesting themselves to be solved, and the machinery by Thalés. 
for solving them, bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the 
probleins be vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather 
from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &¢., of men, 
than from any genuine desire of knowledge, so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number and 
with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as the 
phenomena to be explained. Thongh no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little difficulty in 
rendering a plausible account of everything which has occurred 
in the past—of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, and the 
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prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of personal his- 
tory with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and other adventures, 
of these invisible agents; among whom some one or more were 
assumed as unbegotten and self-existent—the latter assumption 
being a difficulty common to all systems of cosmogony, and from 
which even this flexible and expansive hypothesis 15 not exempt. 
Now when Thalés disengaged Grecian philosophy from the old 
mode of explanation, he did not at the same time disengage it 
from the old problems and matters propounded for inquiry. 
These he retained, and transmitted to his successors, as vague 
and vast as they were at first conceived ; and so they remained, 
though with some transformations and modifications, together 
with many new questions equally insoluble, substantially present 
to the Greeks throughout their whole history, as the legitimate 
problems for philosophical investigation. But these problems, 
adapted only to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation 
and omnipresent personal agency, bevame utterly disproportioned 
to any impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thalés and the 
philosophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or 
plausible moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative 
Vast attack, and of course requiring the like defence. To 
problems treat the visible world asa whole, and inquire when 
with scanty : : : 
meansof and how it began, as well as into all its past changes 
eguieon: —to discuss the first origin of men, animals, plants, 
the sun, the stars, &c.—to assign some comprehensive reason 
why motion or change in general took place in the universe—to 
investigate the destinies of the human race, and to lay down 
some systematic relation between them and the gods—all these 
were topics admitting of being conceived in many different ways, 
and set forth with eloquent plausibility, but not reducible to 
any solution resting on scientific evidence or commanding steady 
adherence under a free scrutiny." 

At the time when the power of scientific investigation was 


1The Jess these problems are Ἔσχε μάθησιν, μήτε πολιτῶν 
adapted for rational solution, the Ἐπὶ πημοσύνῃ, μήτ᾽ eis ἀδίκους 
more nobly do they present them- Πράξεις ὁρμῶν " 
selves in the language of a great poet: ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἀθανάτου καθορῶν φύσεως 
see as ἃ, specimen, Euripidés, Ηγδρ- Κόσμον ἀγήρω, mi τε συνέστη 
ment 101, ed. Dindorf, Kai ory καὶ ὅπως. 


: ᾿ ae ie : Tots δὲ τοιούτοις οὐδῴποτ᾽ αἰσχρῶν 
Ὄλβιος ὅστις τῆς ἱστορίας "Epywv μελέτημα προσίζξει. 
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scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as to 
lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. Gradually 
indeed subjects more special and limited, and upon which 
experience or deductions from experience could be brought to 
bear, were added to the list of quastta, and examined with profit 
and instruction. But the old problems. with new ones alike 
unfathomable, were never eliminated, and always occupied a 
prominent place in the philosophical world. Now it was this 
disproportion, between questions to be solved and means of 
solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous characteristic of 
Grecian philosophy—the antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, 
passing in some minds into a broad negation of the attainability 
of general truth--which it nourished from its beginning to its 
end; commencing as early as Xenophanés, continuing to manifest 
itself seven centuries afterwards in Ainesidémus and Sextus 
Empiricus, and including in the interval between these two 
extremes some of the most powerful intellects in Greece. The 
present is not the time for considering these Sceptics, who bear 
an unpopular name, and have not often been fairly appreciated ; 
the more so, as it often suited the purpose of men themselves 
more than half sceptical, like Sokratés and Plato, to oy. cause 
denounce professed scepticism with indignation. But of the 

te ae . é : : vein of 

it is essential to bring them into notice at the first 


scepticism 


ΜΝ - : ᾿ A which 1uns 
spring of Grecian philosophy under Thalés, because through 


the circumstances were then laid which so soon Grecian 
philosophy. 
afterwards developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thalés in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting him: 
it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive travels in 
Keypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of acquiring 
knowledge were then open. At atime when the brother of the 
Lesbian Alkeeus was serving in the Babylonian army, we may 
well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would make his way to 
that wonderful city wherein stood the temple-observatory of the 
Chaldean priesthood. How great his reputation was in his 
lifetime, the admiration expressed by his younger contemporary 
Xenophanés assures us; and Herakleitus, in the next generation, 
a severe judge of all other philosophers, spoke of him with 
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similar esteem, ΤῸ him were traced, by the Grecian inquirers of 
the fourth century B.c., the first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, 
and physiology in its large and really appropriate sense, the 
scientific study of nature: for the Greek word denoting nature 
(φύσις) first comes into comprehensive use about this time (as I 
have remarked in an earlier chapter?) with its derivatives physics 
and phystology, as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. 
Little stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in 
geometry which are specified as discovered, or as first demon- 
strated, by Thalés—still less upon the solar eclipse, respecting 
which (according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the 
halts year of occurrence. But the main doctrine of his 
primeval physiology (using that word in its larger Greek sense) 
elementof - ae 
water or is distinctly attested. He stripped Oceanus and 
the fluid. = Tethys, primeval parents of the gods in the Homeric 
theogony, of their personality, and laid down water, or fluid sub- 
stance, as the single original element from which everything came 
and to which everything returned. The doctrine of one eternal 
element, remaining always the same in its essence, but indefinitely 
variable in its manifestations to sense, was thus first introduced 
to the discussion of the Grecian public. We have no means of 
knowing the reasons by which Thalés supported this opinion, nor 
could even Aristotle do more than conjecture what they might 
have been ; but one of the statements urged on behalf of it—that 
the earth itself rested on water+—we may safely refer to the Mile- 
sian himself, for it would hardly have been advanced! at a later age. 
Moreover Thalés is reported to have held, that everything was 
living and full of gods; and that the magnet, especially, was a 
living thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primeval substance ;° the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

1 Vol. i. ch. xvi. tarch, Placit. Philos. i. 8, Ὁ. 875. 

2 Diogen. Laért, i. 23; Herodot. 1. ὃς ἐξ ὕδατος φησὶ πάντα εἶναι, καὶ, εἰς 
75; Apuleius, Florid. iv. Ὁ. 144, Bip. ὕδωρ πάντα ἀναλύεσθαι, 
ποτα ae ἐπ ἜΣ περ να ona .. 8. Atistotel. ut supra, and De Cwlo, 
said to have been discovered by Thalés ™ 15: 
(Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Philos. 5 Aristotel. De Animd, i, 2—5; 


ch, xxviii. Ὁ. 110). Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11: Diogen. Ladrt, 
$Aristotel. Metaphys, i. 3; Plu i. 24. 


Char. ΧΧΧΝΩ. THALES—HIPPO—ANAXIMANDER, pa 
Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of Thalés with 
some degree of generalization, substituting, im place of water, 
moisture, or something common to air and water!——we do not 
know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century z.c. : 
but Anaximander, Xenophanés, and Pherekydés be- anayi. 
long to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaxi- ™4nder. 
mander the son of Praxiadés was a native of Milétus—Xenophanés, 
a native of Kolophdn ; the former among the earliest expositurs 
of doctrine in prose, while the latter committed his opinions to 
the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have taken up 
the philosophical problem, while he materially altered the 
hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalés. Instead of the primeval 
fluid of the latter, he supposed a primeval principle, without any 
actual determining qualities whatever, but including all qualities 
potentially, and manifesting them In an infinite variety from its 
continually self-changing nature—a principle which was nothing 
in ilself, yet had the capacity of producing any and all manifesta- 
tions, however contrary to each other 3-—a primeval something, 
whose essence if was to be eternally productive of different 
pheenomena—a sort of mathematical point, which counts for 
nothing in itself, but is vigorous in generating lines to any extent 
that may be desired. In this manner Anaximander professed to 
wive a comprehensive explanation of change in general, or 
Generation or Destruction—how it happened that one sensible 


1 Aristotel. De Anima, i, 2; Alex- αὐτῷ δύναμιν, πλὴν ὡς ἀρχήν. Aristotle 


ander Aphrodis. in Aristotel. Mcta- 
phys. 1.5. 

2 Apollodérus, in the second cen- 
tury B.c., had before him some brief 
expository treatises of Anaximander 
(Diogen, Laért. ii. 2); Tept Φύσεως, Γῆς 
Ileptodov, llept τῶν ᾿Απλανῶν καὶ  φαῖ- 
ραν καὶ ἄλλα τινά, Suidas, v. ᾿Αναξί- 
μανδρος, Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. 
417: ἐθάῤῥησε πρῶτος ὧν ἴσμεν ‘EAAavwv 
λόγον ἐξενεγκεῖν περὶ Φύσεως συγγεγραμ- 
μένον, 

9. Treneus, li. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, 
Wandbuch der Geschichte der Griech. 
Rom. Philos. ch. xxxv, Ὁ. 133: ‘‘Auaxi- 
mander hoc quod immensum est, 
omnium initium subjecit, seminaliter 
habens in seinetipso omninm genesin, 
ex quo immensos mundos constare 
ait”. Avristotel. Physic. Auscult. iii. 
4, Ὁ. 203 Bek. οὔτε yap μάτην αὐτὸ οἷόν 
τε εἶναι (τὸ ἀπειρον), οὔτε ἄλλην ὑπάρχειν 


subjects this ἄπειρον to an elahorate 
discussion, in which he says very little 
inure about Anaximander, who appears 
to have assumed it without anticipat- 
ing discussion or objections. Whether 
Anaximander called his ἄπειρον divine, 
or god, as Tennemann (Gesch., ἃ, Philos, 
i. 2, Ὁ. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm (ad 
Diogenis Apolloniat. Fragment. ο, 13, 
Ὁ. 16), I think doubtful ; this is rather 
an inference which Aristotle elicits 
from his language. Yet in another 
passage, which is difficult to reconcile, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the 
water-doctrine of Thalés (Aristotel. de 
Xenophane, Ὁ. 975, Bek.). 
Anaximander seems to have fol- 
lowed speculations analogous to that 
of Thales in explaining the first pro- 
duction of the human race (Plutarch, 
Placit. Philos. v. 19, p. 908), and in 
other matters (ibid. iii. 16, p. 596). 
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thing began and another ceased to exist—according to the vacue 
problems which these early inquirers were in the habit. of setting 
to themselves. He avoided that which the first philosophers 
especially dreaded, the affirmation that generation could take place 
out of Nothing ; yet the primeval Something which he supposed 
was only distinguished from Nothing by possessing this power of 
generation. In his theory he passed from the province of physics 
into that of metaphysics. He first introduced into Grecian 
philosophy that important word which signifies a Beginning or a 
Principle,? and first opened that metaphysical discussion, which 
was carried on in various ways throughout the whole yuriod of 
Problem of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the Many—the 


the Oneand Continuous and the Variable—that which exists 
the Many— 


the Per- eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and 
manene passes away in ever-changing manifestations. His 


Variable. = physiology or explanation of uature thus conducted 
the mind into a different route from that suggested by the 
hypothesis of Thalés, which was built, upon physical considera- 
tions, and was therefore calculated to suggest and stimulate 
observations of physical phenomena for the purpose of verifying 
or confuting it—while the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted 
only of being discussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed 
in general language ; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to 
experience for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on 
it—and never looking out for it as a necessary support. The 
physical explanation of nature, however, once introduced by 
Thalés, although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by 
Anaximenés and others afterwards, and reproduced with many 
divergences of doctrine, yet always more or less entangled and 
perplexed with metaphysical additions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak here- 
after: at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the sixth 
century B.c.. among whom Anaximander stands prominent, not 
as the follower of Thalés, but as the author of an hypothesis both 


1 Aristotel. De Generat. et Destruct. 4, p. 187, Bek. 


ce. 3, p. 317, Bek. ὃ μάλιστα φοβού- Ὁ. Clr ntintig t ἬΝ : 
μένοι διετέλεσαν οἱ πρῶτοι φιλοσυφὴ»- ouaphonis os Aristotel. Physic. fol. 
σαντες, τὸ ἐκ μηδενὸς γίνεσθαι προῦπάρ- §, 32. πρῶτος αὐτὸς ᾿Αρχὴν ὀνομᾶσας τὸ 


xovros: compare Physic. Auscultat. i. ὑποκείμενον. 
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new and tending in a different direction. It was not merely as 
the author of this hypothesis, however, that Anaximander en- 
larged the Greek mind and roused the powers of thought: we 
find him also mentioned as distinguished in astronomy and 
veometry. He is said to have been the first to establish a sun-dial 
in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to explain the obliquity of 
the ecliptic :* how far such alleged authorship really belongs to 
him, we cannot be certain, but there is one step of immense 
importance which he is clearly affirmed to have made. He was 
the first to compose a treatise on the geography of the land and 
sea within his cognisance, and to construct a chart or map founded 
thereupon—seeniingly a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous 
even to the rude and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate 
powerfully inquisitive minds, and from it may be dated the com- 
mencement of Grecian rational geograpliy—not the least valuable 
unong the contributions of this people to the stock of human 
knowledge. 

Xenophanés of Kolophén, somewhat younger than Anaximan- 
Xenopha- der and nearly contemporary with Pythagoras (seem- 
ae ingly from about 570—480 B.c.), migrated from 
the oppo- = Kolophdn* to Zanklé and Katana in Sicily and Elea 
site of that. . : ‘ 
of Anaxi-. im Italy, soon after the time when Ionia became 
mantler, subject to the Persians (540—530 B.c.). He was the 
founder of what is called the Eleatie school of philosophers—a 
real school, since it appears that Parmenidés, Zeno, and Melissus 
pursued and developed, in a great degree, the train of speculation 
which had been begun by Xenophanés—doubtless with additions 
and variations of their own, but especially with a dialectic power 
which belongs to the age of Periklés, and is unknown in the 
sixth century B.c. He was the author of more than one poem of 
considerable Jength, one on the foundation of Kolophén and 
another on that of Elea; besides his poem on Nature, wherein 
his philosophical doctrines were set forth. His manner appears 
to have been controversial and full of asperity towards antago- 
nists. But what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner 


1 Diogen. Laért. ii. 81,2. He agreed 2 Diogen. Laert. ix. 18. 
with Thalés In maintaining that the 31; . shen: ὩΣ 
earth was stationary (Aristotel. de Diogen. Laert. ix. 22; Stobseus, 
Cwelo, ii. 18, p. 295, ed. Bekk.). Eclog. Phys. i. p. 204, 
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in which he declared himself against the popular religion, and in 
which he denounced as abominable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod?’ He is said to have controverted 
the doctrines both of Thalés and Pythagoras: this is probable 
enough ; but he seems to have taken his start from the philosophy 
of Anaximander—not however to adopt it, but to reverse it—and 
to set forth an opinion which we may call its contrary. Nature, 
in the conception of Anaximander, consisted of a Something 
having no other attribute except the unlimited power of ¢ene- 
rating and cancelling phenomenal changes: in this doctrine the 
Something or Substratum existed only in and for those changes, 
and could not be said to exist at all in any other sense : the Per- 
manent was thus merged and lost in the Variable—the One in 
the Many. Xenophanés laid down the exact oppusite : he con- 
ceived nature as one unchangeable and indivisihle Whole, sphe- 
rical, animated, endued with reason, and penetrated by, or indeed 
identical with, God. He denied the objective reality of all change, 
or generation, or destruction, which he seems to have considered 
as only changes or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps 
different in one percipient and anothcr. That which exists (he 
maintained) could not have been generated, nor could it ever be 
destroyed : there was neither real generation nor real destruction 
of anything; but that which men took for such was the change 
in their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Perma- 
nent without the Variable*"—the One without the Many. And 
his treatment of the received religious creed was in harmony 
with such physical or metaphysical hyputhesis ; for while he 
held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or change, he 
at the same time pronounced the popular gods to be entities of 


1 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathem. 
ix. 193. 

2 Aristot. Metaphys. i, 5, Ὁ. 986, Bok. 
Ξενοφάνης δὲ πρῶτος τούτων évicas, 
οὐθὲν διεσαφήνισεν, οὐδὲ τῆς φύσεως τού- 
τῶν (τοῦ κατὰ τὸν λόγον ἑνὸς καὶ τοῦ 
κατὰ τὴν ὕλην) οὐδετέρας ἔοικε θιγεῖν, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸν ὅλον οὐρανὸν ἀποβλέψας τὸ 
ἕν etvat φησι τόν θεόν. 

Plutarch. ap. Eusebium Preparat. 
Evangel. i.8. Ξενοφάνης γὲ ὃ Κολοφώ- 
vios ἰδίαν μέν τινα ὁδὸν πεπορευμένος καὶ 
παρηλλαχυῖαν πάντας τοὺς προειρημένους, 
οὔτε γένεσιν οὔτε φθορὰν ἀπολείπει, ἀλλ᾽ 


εἶναι λέγει τὸ πᾶν ἀεὶ ὅμοιον, Compare 
Timon ap. Sext. Empiric. Pyrrh. Hypo- 
typ. i. 224, 225. ἐδογμάτιζε δὲ ὁ Bevo- 
φάνης παρὰ Tas τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων 
προλήψεις, ἕν εἶναι τὸ πᾶν, καὶ τὸν θεὸν 
συμφυῆ τοῖς πᾶσιν" εἶναι δὲ σφαιροειδῆ 
καὶ ἀπαθῇ καὶ ἀμετάβλητον καὶ λογικόν 
(Aristot. de Xenoph. c. 8, p. 977, Bek.). 
᾿Αδύνατόν φησιν (ὁ Ἐενοφάνης) εἶναι, et τι 
ἐστὶν, γενέσθαι, ὅσ, 
One may reasonably doubt whether 
all the arguments ascribed to Keno- 
phanés in the short but obscure tren- 
tise last quoted really belong tu hin. 
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subjective fancy, imagined by men after their own model: if 
oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), they would in 
like manner provide for themselves gods after their 

respective shapes and characters.t This hypothesis, ae Pleats 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of the Parmenidés 
sensible world as a source of knowledge, was expounded ange 


briefly, and, as it should seem, obscurely and rudely, from Xe- 


., ἢ ὲ nophanés 
by XNenophanés; at least we may infer thus much “helt dia. 
eclics— 


from the slighting epithet applied to him by Aristotle” {heir ereat 
But his successors, Parmenidés and Zéno, in the suc- ee ᾿ 
ceeding century, expanded it considerably, supported speculation, 
‘it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even 
superadded a second part, in which the phenomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaking in the 
reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis ; so that they will be found to exercise great influence 
over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We discover 
in Xenophanés, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful 
despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,’ which the 
nature of his philosophy was well calculated to suggest, and in 
which the sillograph Timén of the third century B.c., who seems 
to have spoken of Xenophanés better than of most of the other 
philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydés of Syros, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, 
secs, according to the fragments preserved, a combi- 
nation of the old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,? and 
probably exercised little influence over the subsequent course of 
Grecian philosophy. By what has been said of Thalés, Anaxi- 
mander, and Xenophanés, it will be seen that the sixth century 
B.0. witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 8.6. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 


Pherekydés, 


1Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. Ὁ. vii. 49—110; and Pyrrhon, Hypotyp. i. 


801, Vil. Ὁ. 711. ; 224; Plutarch adv. Colotén, p. 1114: 
9 Aristut. Metaphysic. i, 5, Ὁ. 986, compare Karsten ad Parmeuidis Frag- 
Bek. μικρὸν ἀγροικότερος. menta, Ὁ. 146. 


3 Xenophanés, Fr. xiv. ed. Mullach ; 4 See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. 
Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathematicos, Rom. Philosophie, ch. xxii. 
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which Solén, who died about 558 z.c., had never heard of—just 
as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. 
But neither of these two distinguished men—Anaxinander or 
Xenophanés—was anything more than a speculative inquirer. 
The third eminent name of this century, of whom I am now 
about to speak—-Pythagoras—combined in his character disparate 
elements which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together by a religious influence, and with observances approach- 
ing to monastic peculiarity—-working in a direction at once 
religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for sume time a 
real political ascendency,—but afterwards banished from 
government and state affairs into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without, however, still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. He was a native of 
Samos,! son of an opulent merchantnamed Mnésarchus, 


History of ‘ : : 
Pytha- —or, according to some of his later and more fervent 
a admirers, of Apollo : born, as far as we can make out, 


about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 B.c. On the many marvels 
recounted respecting his youth it is unnecessary to dwell. Among 
them may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have 
been prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt2—perhaps also Pheenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldaan and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 


1 Herodot. iv. 95. The place of his 
nativity is certain from Herodotus, but 
even this fact was differently stated by 
other authors, who called him a Tyrr- 
henian of Lémnos or Imbros (Porphyry, 
Vit, Pythag. c. 1—10), a Syrian, a Phii- 
asian, ὅσα, 

_Cicero (De Repub. ii. 15: compare 
Livy, i. 18) censures the chronological 
blunder of those who made Pythagoras 
the preceptor of Numa; which certainly 
is a remarkable illustration how much 
confusion ree among literary 
men of antiquity about the dates of 


events even of the sixth century 8.¢c. 
Ovid follows this story without hesita- 
tion: see Metamorph. xy. 60, with 
Burmann’s note. 

2 Cicero de Fin. v. 29; Diogen. Laért. 
vill. 3: Strabo, xiv. Ὁ. 638; Alexanler 
Polyhistor ap. Cyrill. cont. Julian. iv. 
p. 128, ed. Spanh,. For the vast 
reach of his supposed travels, see 
Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 11; Jamblic. 
14, seqg. 

The same extensive journeys are 
ἘΠΕῚ Ροα to Démokritus, Dioven. Laért. 
1X. 50. 
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between 560—540 B.c., about one century earlier than Herodotus, 
it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its peculiar 
native character yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, and only 
slightly modified by the admission during the preceding century 
of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The spectacle of 
Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, and the initiation 
into various mysteries or secret rites and stories not accessible to 
the general public, may very naturally have impressed the mind 
of Pythagoras, and given him that turn for mystic observance, 
asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, which manifested 
itself from the same cause among several of his contemporaries, 
but which was not a common phenomenon in the primitive 
Greek religion. Besides visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said 
to have profited by the teaching of Thalés, of Anaximander, and 
of Pherekydés of Syros:? amidst the towns of Ionia he would 
moreover have an opportunity of conversing with many Greek 
navigators who had visited foreign countries, especially Italy and 
Sicily. His mind seems to have been acted upon and impelled 
by this combined stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative and 
religious vein of speculation, with a life of mystic observance,— 
partly towards that active exercise, both of mind and body, 
which the genius of an Hellenic community so naturally tended 
to suygest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom we 
must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent |... 0. 
Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, racter and 
though doubtless the first germ of their geometry, contra: 
arithinetic, astronomy, &c., must have proceeded from him. But 
that he believed in the metempsychosis or transmigration of the 
souls of deceased men into other men as well as into animals, we 
know, not only by other evidence, but also by the testimony of 
his contemporary, the philosopher Xenophanés of Elea. Pytha- 
goras, seeing a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the 
striker to desist, saying—“It is the soul of a friend of mine, 
whom I recognised by his voice”. This—together with the 
general testimony of Hérakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of 
extensive research and acquired instruction, but artful for 


1 The connexion of Pythagoras with ap. Diogen. Laert. i. 118, vill. 2; Cicero 
Pherekydés is noticed by Aristoxenus, de Divinat. 1. 13. 
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mischief and destitute of sound judgment—is all that we know 
about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations 
afterwards, while he conceives the Pythagoreans as a peculiar 
religious order, intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had 
derived the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had 
pretended to it as their own without acknowledgment.? Py- 
thagoras combines the character of a sophist (a man of large 
observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive mind—the original 
sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic 
school, and the only sense known to Herodotus),? with that of an 
inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching 
to and sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and employing 
all these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to themselves. 
In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of Epimenidés, 
Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of 
life calculated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 


1 Xenophanés, Fragm. 7, ed. Schnei- 
dewin ; Diogen. Laert. viil. 36; compare 
Aulus Gellius, iv. 11 (we must remark 
that this or a like doctrine is not 
peculiar to Pythagoreans, but believed 
by the poet Pindar, Olymp. ii. 68, and 
Fragment, Thren. x., as well as by the 
philosopher Pherekydés, Porphyrius 
dle Antro Nympharum, ον 31). 


Καί ποτέ μιν στυφελιζομένον σκύλακος 
παριόντα 
Φασὶν ἐποικτεῖραι, καὶ τόδε d dobar 
ἔπος--- 
Tlatoat, μηδὲ ῥάπιζ᾽ - ἐπείη φίλου avepds 
ἐστι 
Ψυχὴ, τὴν ἔγνων φθεγξαμένης ἀΐων. 


Consult also Sextus Empiricus, viii. 
286, as to the κοινωνία between gods, 
men, and animals, believed both hy 
Pythagoras and Empedoklés. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus 
and Pythagoras, thongh refraining 
designedly from mentioning names, 
there can hardly be any doubt: com- 
Ging 81; also Aristotle, de Anima, 
1, ὃ, 28, 

The testimony of Hérakleitus is con- 
tained in Diogenes Laértius, viii. 6, ix. 
1. Ἡρακλεῖτος γοῦν ὁ φυσικὸς μονονουχὶ 
κέκραγε καί φησι" ἸΤυθαγόρης Μνησάρ- 
χουν ἱστηρίην ἤσκησεν ἀνθρώπων μάλιστα 
πάντων, καὶ ἐκλεξάμενος ταύτας τὰς συγ- 
ypadas, ἐποιήσατο ἑαυτοῦ σοφίην, πο- 


λυμαθίην, κακοτεχνίζίην,. Again, 
Ἰϊολυμαθίη νόον οὐ διδάσκει. ἸΙσίοϑον 
γὰρ ἂν ἐδίδαξε καὶ ἸΙυθαγόρην, αὖθις δὲ 
Ξενοψάνεά τε καὶ ᾿Ικαταῖον. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophands 
as having intended in the passage 
above-cited to treat the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis “with deserved ridi- 
cule” (Hist. of Greece, ch. xii. vol. ii. Ὁ. 
162), Religious opinions are so apt to 
appear ridiculous to those who do not 
believe them, that such a suspicion is 
not unnatural; yet I think, if Xeno- 

hanés had been so disposed, he would 
1ave found more ridiculous examples 
among the many which this doctrine 
might suggest. Indeed it seems hardly 
possible to present the metempsychosis 
in a more touching or respectable point 
of view than that which the lines ot 
his poem set forth. The particular 
animal selected is that one between 
whom and man the sympathy is most 
marked and reciprocal, while the 
doctrine is made to enforce a practical 
lesson against cruelty. 

“Herodot. i. 29, ii. 49, iv. 08. 
“Ἑλλήνων οὐ τῷ ἀσθενεστάτῳ σοφιστῇ 
Πυθαγόρῃ. Hippokratés distinguishes 
the σοφιστής from the ἰητρός, though 
both of them had handled the subject 
of medicine—the special from the 
general habits of investigation. (Hip- 
pokratés, Περὶ ἀρχαίης ἰητρικῆς, c. 20, 
vol. i, Ὁ. 620, Littré.) 
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and to recommend them to the favour of the gods; the Pytha- 
gorean life, like the Orphie life! being intended as the exclusive 
prerogative of the brotherhood-——approached only by probation 
aud lnitiatory ceremonies, which were adapted to select en- 
thusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd—and exacting 
entire mental devotion to the master.? In these lofty pretensions 
the Agrigentine Empedoklés seems to have greatly copied him, 
though with some varieties, about half a century afterwards.’ 
While Aristotle tells us that the Kroténiates identified Pytha- 
goras with the Hyperborean Apollo, the satirical Timén pro- 
nounced him to have been “a juggler of solemn speech engaged 
in fishing for men”.* This is the sane character, looked at from 
the different points of view of the believer and the unbeliever. 
There is however no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an im- 
postor, because experience seems to show, that while in certain 
ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is 
inspired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the same 
belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
witnesses in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanés, Hérak- 
leitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratés\—we find in him 


1 See Lobeck’'s learned and valuable 
treatise, Aglaophamus, Orphica, lib. 
li. pp. 247, 008, 900; also Plato, Legg. 
vi. 782, and Euripid. Hippol. 946. 

2Plato’s conception of Pythagoras 
(Republ. x. p. 00) depicts him as 
something not unlike St. Benedict, 
or St. Francis (or St. Elias, as some 
Carmelites have tried to make out: 
see Ixuster ad Jamblich. c. 3)—AAAa 
δὴ, εἰ μὴ δημοσίᾳ, ἰδίᾳ τισὶν ἡγε- 
μὼν παιδείας αὐτὸς Cav λέγεται Ὅμηρος 
γενέσθαι, οἱ ἐκεῖνον ἡγάπων ἐπὶ συνουσιὰᾳὰ 
καὶ τοῖς ὑστέροις ὁδὸν τινα βίον παρέ- 
δοσαν ᾽Ομηρικήν' ὥσπερ Πυθαγόρας αὐτός 
τε διαφερόντως ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἠγαπήθη, καὶ 
οἱ ὕστερον ἔτι καὶ νῦν Tlu@ayopetov τρο- 
Tov ἐπονομάζοντες τοῦ βίον διαφανεῖς my 
δοκοῦσιν εἶναι ἐν τοῖς ἄλλοις. 

The description of Melampus given 
in Iorodot. ii. 49, very much fills up 
the idea of Pythagoras, as derived from 
li, S1—123, and iv. 95. Pythagoras, as 
well as Melampus, was said to have 

retended to divination and prophecy 
Cicero, Divinat. i. 8, 46: Porphyr. 
Vit. Pyth. c. 29: compare Krische, De 
Societate a Pythagor{ in urbe Crotonia- 


tarum condité Commentatio, ch. v. Ὁ. 
72, Gottingen, 1831). 

3 Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
dor Griechisch. Rom. Philosophie, part 
ἃ. sect, xlvii. Ὁ. 191. 

4 Alian, V. ἘΠ, ii. 26; Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. c. 31, 140; Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. ὁ. 20; Dioddrus, Fragm. hb. x. 
vol. iv. Ὁ. 56, Wess. +—-Timon ap. 
Diogen. Laert. viii. 36; and Plutarch, 
Numa, ¢. 8. 


Πυθαγόρην re γόητος ἀποκλίναντ᾽ 'ἐπὶ 
ὄξαν 

Θήρῃ ew ἀνθρώπων, σεμνηγορίης δαρισ- 
τήν. 


5 Isokratés, Busiris, p. 402, ed. Auger. 
Πυθαγόρας ὁ Rayos, ἀφικόμενος εἰς Αἷ- 
γυπτον, καὶ μαθητὴς τῶν ἱερέων γενόμε- 
νος, τήν τε ἄλλην φιλοσοφίαν πρῶτος εἰς 
ἽΒλληνας ἐκόμισε, καὶ τὰ περὶ τὰς θυσίας 
καὶ τὰς ἁγιστείας ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἐπιφανέ- 
στερον τῶν ἄλλων ἐσπούδασε. 

Compare Aristotel. Magn. Moralia, 
i, 1, about Pythagoras as an ethical 
teacher. Démokritus, born about 460 
B.Cc., wrote a treatise (now lost) re- 
specting Pythagoras, whom he greatly 
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chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with httle of 


the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, 


Pythagoras 74 ᾿ : : : 
more a originally subordinate, first becomes prominent in those 
miusslonar . ᾿ . . 

none glowing fancies which the later Pythayoreans com- 


and school- 


master than yiynicated to Aristoxenus and Dikwarchus. The primi- 


a politi- 2 oe ; 
ene tive Pythagoras is inspired by the gods to reveal a 
olitica ἐρ “4 

PMiciency mew mode of life!—the Pythagorean life—and to 
eben promise divine favour to a select and dovile few as 
nesses, the recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere 


self-control, and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental. 
To speak with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is Impos- 
sible ; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples anterior to 
Philolaus (who was separated from him by about one intervening 
generation) left any memorials in writing? Numbers and lines, 
studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly under various 
symbolising fancies, presented themselves to him as the primary 
constituent elements of the universe, and as a sort of magical key 
to phenomena, physical as well as moral. Such mathematical 
tendencies in his teaching, expanded by Pythagoreans his 
successors, and coinciding partly also (as has been before stated) 
with the studies of Anaximander and Thalés, acquired more aud 
more development, so as to become one of the most glorivus 
and profitable manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as 
Pythagoras did at a time when the stock of experience was 


admired: as far as we can judge, it valuable collection of his fragments, 
would seom that he too must have and commentary on them, by Boeckh 
considered Pythagoras as an ethical (Philolaus des Pythagoreers Leben, 
teacher (Diogen. Laert. ix. 38; Mullach, Berlin, 1819). That Philolaus was the 
Democriti l'ragmenta, lib. ii. Ὁ. 118; first who composed a work on Pytha- 
Cicero de Orator, ili. 15). ΕΣ science, and thus made it 
1 Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 64, 115, Known beyond the limits of the 
151, 199: see also the idea ascribed to brotherhood—among others to Plato 
Pythagoras, of divine inspirations appears well-established — (Boeckh, 
coming on men (ἐπέίπνοια παρὰ τοῦ δαι- Philolaus, p. 22; Diogen. Laért. vill. 
15—55; Jamblichus, ¢. 119), Simminas 


oviov). Aristoxenus apud Stobaeum, 
clog. Physic. p. 206; Diogen. Laért. and Kebés, fellow-disciples of Plato 
Vill. 32. under Sokratés, had held intercourse 


Meiners renders it probable that the 
stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras 
got into circulation either durmg his 
lifetime, or at least not long after his 
death (Geschichte der Wissenschaften, 
B. iii. vol. i. p. 504, 505). 


2 Respecting Philolaus, see the 


with Philolaus at Thébes (Plato, 
Phedén, p. 61), perhaps about 420 
B.c. The Pythagorean brotherhood 
had then been dispersed in various 
parts of Greece, though the attach- 
ment of its members to each other 
seems to have continued long after- 
wards. 
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scanty, the licence of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of 
deduction without rule or verifying test—he was thus fortunate 
enough to strike into that track of geometry and arithmetic, in 
which, from data of experience few, simple, and obvious, an 
immense field of deductive and verifiable investigation may be 
travelled over. We must at the same time remark, however, that 
in his mind this track, which now seems so straightforward and 
well-defined, was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy 
to understand, aud from which it was but partially cleared by 
his successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority : we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions,’ his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge is ethical 
of physiognomy which enabled him to detect even A obane 
without trial unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, not applied 

irae : ne ads to all the 
and his rigid care for sobriety as well as for bodily members of 
vigour. He is also said to have inculcated abstinence 818 order. 
from animal food; a feeling so naturally connected with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we may well believe him to 
have entertained it, as Empedoklés also did after him.’ It is 
certain that there were peculiar observances, and probably a 
certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the Pythagorean life. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems equally certain that the members 
of the order cannot have been all subjected to the same diet, or 
training, or studies ; for Milo the Kroténiate was among them,* 
the strongest man and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who 


1 Plutarch, De Tsid. et Osirid. Ὁ. 884, θάμνος τ΄, olwvds τε καὶ ἐξ adds ἔμπυρος 


ad fin. Quintilian. Instit. Oratt. ix. 4. 
2 Empedoklés, ap. Aristot, Rhetoric. 
i, 14, 2; Sextus Einpiric. ix. 127; 
Plutarch, De Tsu Carnitun, p. 008, 996, 
907; where he puts Pythagoras and 
Empedoklés together, as having both 
held the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and both prohibited the cating 
of animal food. Empedoklés supposed 
that plants had souls, and that the 
souls of human beings passed after 
death into plants as well as into 
animals. “IT have been myself hereto- 
fore (said he) a poy a girl, ashrub, a 
bird, and a fish of the sea.” 
ἤδη γάρ ποτ᾽ ἐγὼ γενόμην κοῦρός τε κόρη 
τε, 


ἰχϑύς. 


(Diogen. L. viii. Τῇ; Sturz. ad Em. 
pedokl. Frag. Ὁ. 466.) Pythagoras is 
said to have affirmed that he had been 
not only Kuphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a trades- 
min, a courtezan, &c., and various 
other human characters, before his 
actual existence; he did not however 
extend the same intercommunion to 
plants, In any case. 

The abstinence from animal food 
was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 
ao eee vi, Ὁ. 263; Diog. L. xiii. 
40. 
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cannot possibly have dispensed with animal food and ample diet 
(even setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is 
not likely to have bent his attention on speculative study. 
Probably Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental 
discipline on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. 
The order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together by 
common. religious observances and hopes, common reverence for 
the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the Pytha- 
goreans of the fourth century B.c., who had no communion with 
wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious men, generally 
recluse, though in some cases rising to political distinction. The 
succession of these Pythagoreans, never very numerous, seems to 
have continued until about 300 8.0., and then nearly died out; 
being superseded by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokratés. But during the time 
of Cicero, two centuries afterwards, the orientalising tendency— 
then beginning to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, 
and becoming gradually stronger and stronger—caused the 
Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. It was revived, 
too, with little or none of its scientific tendencies, }»ut with more 
than its primitive religious and imaginative fanaticism — 
Decline Apollonius of Tyana constituting himself a living 
and sub-  eopy of Pythagoras. And thus, while the scientific 
sequent ene 

renovation elements developed by the disciples of Pythagoras had 
ὝΤΩΥ Ἢ become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, and 
rean order. assed into the general studious world—the original 
vein of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 
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That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when there 
were hardly any books to study, would visit foreign countries, 
and converse with all the Grecian philosophical inquirers within 
his reach, is a matter which we should presume even if no one 
attested it; and our Witnesses carry us very little pytnagoras 
beyond this general presumption. What doctrines he not merely 

: a borrower, 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. but an ori- 
Ρ . : β - ginal and 
But in fact his whole life and proceedings bear the ascendent 
stamp of an original mind and not of a borrower—a mind.-—He 


mind impressed both with Hellenic and with non- Bintston 
Hellenic habits and religion, yet capable of combining Broten. 
the two in a manner peculiar to himself; and above all, endued 
with those talents for religious and personal ascendency over 
‘others, which told for much more than the intrinsic merit of his 
ideas. We are informed that after extensive travels and inquiries 
he returned to Samos, at the age of about forty. He then found 
his native island under the despotism of Polykratés, which 
rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sentiments or for 
marked individuals. Unable to attract hearers, or found any 
school or brotherhood, in his native island, he determined to 
expatriate ; and we may presume that at this period (about 535— 
530 8.0.) the recent subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not 
Without influence on his determination. The trade between the 
Asiatic and the Italian Greeks—and even the intimacy between 
Milétus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum 
on the other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy ; in which direction also his contemporary Kenophanés, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time—from Kolophén to Zanklé, 
Katana, and Elea.2 

Krotén and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest prosperity 
—among the first and most prosperous cities of the State of 
Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras Kroton> 


oligarchical 


directed his course. A Council of One Thousand pores 


persons, taken from among the heirsand representatives gymnastic 
of the principal proprietors at its first foundation, was and imedical 
5 « 


here invested with the supreme authority: in what 
1 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 
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manner the executive offices were filled we have no information. 
Besides a great extent of power, and a numerous population, the 
large mass of whom had no share in the political franchise, 
Kroton stood at this time distinguished for two things—the 
general excellence of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in 
part by the number of conquerors furnished to the Olympic 
games—and the superiority of its physicians or surgeons.’ These 
two points were in fact greatly connected with each other; for 
the therapeutics of the day consisted not so much of active 
remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the trainer, who 
dictated the life of an athlete during his long and fatiguing 
preparation for an Olympic contest—and the professional superin- 
tendent of the youths who frequented the public gymnasia— 
followed out the same general views and acted upon the same basis 
of knowledge, as the physician who prescribed for a state of 
positive bad health.2 Of medical education properly so called, 


1 Herodot. iii. 131 ; Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 261 5 
Menander de Encomiis, p. 96, ed. 
Heeren. ᾿Αθηναίους ἐπὶ ἀγαλματοποιΐᾳ 
τε καὶ ζωγραφικῇ, καὶ Κροτωνιάτας ἔπι 
aap μέγα φρονῆσαι, KC. 

he Kroténiate Alkmzedn, a younger 
contemporary of Pythagoras (Aristotel. 
Metaph. i. 5), is among the earliest 
names mentioned as philosophizing 
upon physical and medion subjects. 
See Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte 
der Philos. sect. Ixxxiii. p. 508, and 
Aristotel. De Generat. Animal. iii. 2, Ὁ. 
752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the 
time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced 
to excite the attention of an inquisitive 
traveller—the branches of it minutely 
subdivided and strict rules laid down 
for practice (Herodot. ii. 84; Aristotel. 
Politic. iii. 10, 4). 

2See the analogy of the two 
strikingly brought out in the treatise 
of Hippokratés Περὶ apxains ἰητρικῆς, 
c. 3, 4, 7, vol. I. Ὁ. 580—584, ed. Littré. 

Ἔτι γοῦν καὶ νῦν οἱ τῶν γυμνασίων 
καὶ ἀσκησίων ἐπιμελόμενοι αἰεΐ τι προσ- 
εξευρίσκουσι, καὶ τὴν αὐτέην ὁδὸν ζητέον- 
τες ὃ, τι ἔδων καὶ πίνων ἐπικρατήσει τε 
αὐτέων μάλιστα, καὶ ἰσχυρότερος αὐτὸς 
ἑωύτοῦ ἔσται (r 580); again Ὁ. 584: τί 
οὖν φαίνεται ἑτεροῖον διανοηθεὶς ὃ καλεύ- 
μενος ἰητρὸς καὶ ὁμολογημένως χειροτέχ- 
νῆς, ὃς ἐξεῦρε τὴν ἀμφὶ τοὺς κάμνοντας 
δίαιταν καὶ τροφὴν, ἢ κεῖνος ὁ am’ ἀρχῆς 


τοῖσι πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποισι τροφὴν, ἢ νῦν 
χρεόμεθα, ἐξ ἐκείνης τῆς ἀγρίης καὶ θηρι- 
ὦδεος εὑρών τὸ καὶ παρασκευάσας διαίτης ° 
compare another passage ποῦ less 
illustrative in the treatise of Dlippo- 
kratés Uepi διαύτης ὁ ξύων, ¢ 3, VOL. 11, 
p. 244, ed. Littré. ᾿ 

Following the same general idea, 
that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a farther development and 
varicty of that of the gymnastic trainer, 
L transcribe some observations from 
the excellent Remarques Rétrospec- 
tives of M. Littré, at the end of the 
fourth volume of his edition of Ilippo- 
kraiés (p. 662). 

After having observed (p 659) that 
physiology may be considered as 
civided into two parts—one relating to 
the mechanism of the functions; the 
other, to the effects produced Bias the 
human body by the different inflnrences 
which act upon it and the media by 
which it is surrounded; and after 
having observed that on the first of 
these two branches, the ancients could 
never make progress, from their iznor- 
ance of anatomy—he goes on to state, 
that respecting the second branch they 
acquired a large amount of know- 
ledge :-- 

‘Sur la physiologie des influences 
extéricures, th Gréce du temps d’Hippo- 
crate et apres lui fut le theatre es 
périences en grand les plus importantes 
et les plus instructives, ‘Toute la 
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especially of anatomy, there was then little or nothing. The 


physician acquired his knowledge fron. observation of men sick 
as well as healthy, and from a careful notice of the way in which 
the human body was acted upon by surrounding agents and 
circunstances: and this same knowledge was not less necessary 
for the trainer ; so that the same ptace which contained the best 
men. in the latter class was also likely to be distinguished in the 
former. It is not improbable that such celebrity of Krotén may 
have been one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras 
to go thither. For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise 
rules as to diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. 
The medical or surgical celebrity of Démokédés (son-in-law of 
the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Krotén: and the medical men of Magna Grecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at Kés and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and fourth 


centuries B.C. 


The biographers of Pythagoras tells us that his arrival there, 
lis preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost electric 


population (la population libre s’en- 
tend) ¢etoit soumise ἃ un systéme 
régulier @éducation physique (N.B. 
this is a little too strongly stated): 
dans quelques cités, ἃ Lacédémone par 
exemple, les fommes n’en étoient pas 
exemptres, Ce systtme so composoit 
WVexercices et d’une alimentation que 
combingrent Pempirisme Wabord, puis 
une théorie plus savante ; il concernoit 
(comme dit Hippocrate lui-méme, en 
ne parlant, il est vrai, que de In partie 
alimentaire), il concernoit et les 
malades pour leur retablissement, et 
les gens bien portans pour la conserva- 
tion de leur sante, et les personnes 
livrées aux exercices gymnastl(jues pour 
Paceroissement de leurs forces. On 
gavoit au juste ce qwil falloit pour 
conserver seulement Ie corps on bon 
état ou pour traiter un malade—pour 
former un militaire ou pour faire un 
athléte—et en particulier, un lutteur, 
un coureur, un sauteur, Un pugiliste. 
Une classe d'hommes, les maitres 
des gymnases, étoient exclusivement 
adonuts ἃ la culture de cet art, auquel 
Ies wnédecing participoient dans les 
limites de leur profession ; et Llippo- 


crate, qui dans les Aphorismes, invoque 
VYexemple des athlétes, nous parle dans 
le Traité des Articulations des 
personnes maigres, qui n’ayant pas été 
inuiigris par un procédé régulier de 
Yart, ont les chairs muqueuses. Les 
ancicns meédecins savoient, comme on 
le voit, procurer lamaigrissement con- 
formement ἃ l'art, οὔ reconnoitre & ses 
effets un amaigrissement irréguiier : 
toutes choses auxquelles nos medecins 
sont étrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
Panalogue que parmi les entraineurs 
Anglois. Au reste cet ensemble de 
connoissances empiriques et théoriques 
doit étre mis au rang des pertes 
facheuses qui ont acompagneé la longue 
et turbulente transition du monde 
ancien au monde moderne. Les 
acdmirables institutions destinées dans 
'antiquité ἃ développer eb affermir le 
corps, ont disparn: Vhygiéne publique 
est destituée ἃ cet dgard de toute direc- 
tion scientifique et générale, et demeure 
abandonnée completement au hasard.” 

See also the remarks of Plato re- 
specting Herodikus, be Republica, iii. 
Ὁ. 4063; Aristotel. Politic. iii. 11, 6, iv. 
1,1, vill. 4, 1. 
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upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform public 
as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 


eendertal incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, 
cic ee and the women hastened to exchange their golden 
produced by ornaments for the simplest attire. No less than two 
le a thousand persons were converted at his first preach- 


Pythagoras. ing, So effective were his discourses to the youth, 
that the Supreme Council of One Thousand invited him into 
their assembly, solicited his advice, and even offered to constitute 
him their Prytanis or president, while his wife and daughter 
were placed at the head of the religious processions of females 
His influence was not confined to Krotén. Other towns in Italy 
and Sicily—Sybaris, Metapontum, Rhégium, Katana, Himéra, 
&e., all felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated some 
of them even from slavery. Such are the tales of which the 
biographers of Pythagoras are full:* and we see that even the 
disciples of Aristotle, about the year 300 B.c.—Aristoxenus, 
Dikearchus, Herakleidés of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less charged 
with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries 
later. They doubtless heard these tales from their contemporary 
Pythagoreans,? the last members of a declining sect, among whom 


1 Valerius Maxim. iii. 15, xv. 1; 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 45; Timzeus, 
gai 78, ed. Didot. 

2Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. c. 21—54 ; 
Jamblich, 38—35, 106. 

3 The compilations of Porphyry and 
Jamblichus on the life of Pythagoras, 
panied from a great variety of authors, 
will doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of state- 
ments, many incredible, and nearly all 
unauthenticated. Butitis very difficult 
to single out what these portions of 
truth really are. Even Aristoxenus 
and Diksarchus, the best authors from 
whom these biographers quote, lived 
near two centuries after the death of 
Pythagoras, and do not appear to have 
had any early memorials to consult, 
nor any better informants than the 
contemporary Pythagoreans—thelast of 
an expiring sect, and probably among 
the least eminent for intellect, since 
the philosophers of the Sokratic vein 
in its various branches carried off the 
acute and aspiring young men of that 


time. 
Meiners, in his Geschichte der 


Wissenschaften (vol. i. Ὁ. 11. Ὁ. 101 
seq.), has given a careful analysis of 
the various authors from whom the 
two biographers have borrowed, and a 
comparative estimate of their trust- 
worthiness. Itis an excellent piece of 
historical criticism, though the author 
exaggerates both the merits and the 
influence of the first Pythagoreans ; 
Kiessling in the notes to his edition of 
Jamblichus has given some extracts 
from it, but by no means enough to 
dispense with the perusal of the 
original. I think Meiners allows too 
much credit, on the whole, to Aristo- 
xenus (see Ὁ. 214) and makes too little 
deduction for the various stories diffi- 
cult to be believed of which Aristoxenus 
is given as the source: of course the 
latter could not furnish better matter 
than he heard from lis own witnesses, 
Where the judgment of Meiners is 
more severe, it is also better horne 
out, especially respecting Porphyry 
himself, and his ech olar Jamblichus. 
These later Pythagorean philosophers 
seem to have set up as ἃ formal canon 
of credibility, that which many religious 
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the attributes of the primitive founder passed for godlike, but 
who had no memorials, no historical judgment, and no means of 
forming a true conception of Krotén as it stood in 580 n.c.! 
To trace these tales to a true foundation is impossible. But we 
may reasonably belheve that the success of Pythagoras, as a 
person favoured by the gods and patentee of divine secrets, was 
very great—that he procured to himself both the reverence of the 
multitude, and the peculiar attachment and obedience of many 
devoted adherents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful 
classes—that a select body of these adherents, three hundred in 


number, bound themselves by a sort of vow both to 
Pythagoras and to each other, adopting a peculiar 
diet, ritual, and observances, as a token of union— 
though without anything like community of property, 
which sume bave ascribed to them. 
men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, 
and bound together by this intimate tie, came by 
almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
ambition with religious and scientific pursuits. 


He forms a 
powerful 
club or 
society 
consisting 
of three 
hundred 
men talen 
from the 
wealthy 
classes at 
Krotén. 


Such a band of 


Political clubs 


with sworn members, under one form or another, were a constant 


phenomenon in the Grecian cities," 


men of antiquity acted upon from a 
mere unconse1ous sentiment aml tear 
of giving offence to the gods—-That it 
was nob rahi to disbelieve any stury 
recounted respecting the gods, and 
wherein the divine agency was intro- 
duced: ne one could tell but what itt 
might be truce to deny its truth was to 
set bounds to the divine omnipotence. 
Accordingly they made no diitieulty 
in believing what was recouuted about 
aAristeus, Abaris, and other eminent 
subjects of mythes (Jamblichus, Vit. 
Pyth. ὦ. 188-48) πκαὶ τοῦτό ye πάντες 
οἱ Πυθαγόριιοι ὅμως ἔχουσι πιστευτικῶς, 
οἷον mpi ᾿Αρισταίον καὶ ᾿Αβάριδος τὰ 
μυθολογούμενα καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα τοιαῦτα Ad- 
γέται ., ν΄. τῶν τοιούτων SC τῶν δὸο- 
κούντων μυθικῶν ἀπομνημονεύονσιν, ὡς 
οὐδὲν ἀπιστοῦντες ὁ, Ττιἂν εἰς τὸ 
θεῖον ἀνάγηται. Also not less 
formally laid down in Jamblichus, 
Adhortautio ad Philosuphiam, as the 
fourth Symbolum, p. yh, ed, Keissling. 
χερὶ θιῶν μηδὲν θαυμαστὸν ἀπιστεῖ, μηδὲ 
περὶ θείων δογμάτων. Reasoning from 
their principles, this was a consistent 


Now the Pythagorean order 


corollary to lay down; but it helps us 
to ostimeate their value as selectors and 
discriminators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras. The extravagant compli- 
ments paid by the Minperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not 
siflice to establish the authority of 
the latter as a critic and witness: see 
the KMpistole 34, 40, 41,in Heyler’s edit. 
of Julians letters. 

1 Aulus Gell. NVA. iv. 11. Apollon. 
(ap. Jamblich. ον, 262) alludes to τὰ 
ὑπομνήματα τῶν Ἀροτωνιατῶν : whit the 
daty of these may be, we do not know, 
but there is no reason to believe them 
anterior to Aristuxenus., 

* Thucyd. vill, $4. ras ξυνωμοσίας, 
aimep ἐτύγχανον πρότερον ἐν τῇ πόλει 
οὖσαι ἐπὶ δίκαις καὶ ἀρχαῖς, ἀπάσας ἐπ- 
ελθών, KC. 

On this important passage in which 
Thucydides notes the political clubs of 
Athons as sworn societies, numerous, 
notorious, and efficient, I shall speak 
farther in a future stage of the history. 
Dr. Arnold has ἃ good note on the 
passage. 
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at its first formation was the most efficient of all clubs; since it 
presented an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well 
as a feeling of haughty exclusiveness against the pubhie without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel? The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else: in 
fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascertained as 
well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure 
that the peculiar observances of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition into a 
duty, by making them sincerely believe that they were the only 
persons fit to govern. Itis no matter of surprise, then, to learn 
that the Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great 
ascendency in the government of Krotén. And as similar elubs, 
not less influential, were formed at Metapontum and other placvs, 
so the Pythagorean order spread its net and dictated the course 
of affairs over a large portion of Magna Grecia. Such ascendency 
of the Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself 
some real, and still more supposed, influence aver the march of 
government at Krotén and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
possessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece? Yet 
his influence was probably exercised in the background, through 
the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him: for it is 
hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger of his 
character should guide personally and avowedly the political 
affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Kroton with the express design of creating for himself an ascendent 
political position—still less that he came for the purpose of 
realizing a great preconceived political idea, and trausforming 


1 Justin, xx. 4. “Sed trecenti ex the lips of the younger Dionysius the 


juvenibus cum sodalitii juris sacra- 
mento quodam nexi, separatam a 
ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, quasi 
ccetum clandestine conjurationis habe- 
rent, civitatem in se converterunt.” 

Compare Diogen. Laéert. viii. 38; 
Apollonius ap. Jamblich. ὁ. 254; Por- 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. ο.. 33, 

The story of the devoted attach- 
ment of the two Pythagoreans Daméin 
and Phintias appears to be very well 
attested : Aristoxenus heard it from 


despot, whose sentence had elicited 
such manifestation of friendship (Por. 
phyry, Vit. Pyth. ὁ, 59—G2 ; Cicero, De 
Officlis, i. 10; and Davis ad Cicero. 
Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 

* Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Prin- 
cipib. ¢.i. p. 771. ἂν δ᾽ ἄσχοντος ἀνδρὺς 
καὶ πολιτικοῦ καὶ πρακτικοῦ Kati rar 
(ὁ φιλόσοφος) καὶ τοῦτον ἀναπλήσῃ καλὸ- 
καγαθίας, πολλοὺς δι᾽ ἐνὸς ὠφίλησιν, ὡς 
Πυθαγόρας τοῖς πρωτεύουσι τῶν ᾿Ιταλιω- 
τῶν συγγενόμενος. 
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Krotén into ἃ model-city of pure Dorism, as has been supposed 
hy some eminent modern authors. Such schemes might 
indeed be ascribed to him by Pythagoreans of the 
Platonic age, when large ideas of political ameliora- 
tion were rife in the minds of speculative men—by 
men disposed to forego the authorship of their own 
opinions, and preferring to accredit them as traditions 
handed down from a founder who had left no 
memorials. But it requires better evidence than theirs to make 
us believe that any real Greek born in 580 B.c. actually conceived 
such plans. We cannot construe the scheme of Pythagoras as 
going farther than the formation of a private, select, order of 
brethren, embracing his religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs 
of scientific idea, and manifesting adhesion by those observances 
which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean orgies and 
mode of life. And his private order became politically powerful, 
because he was skilful or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient 
number of wealthy Kroténiates, possessing individual influence 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regimenting them- 
selves in intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious cere- 
monies were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as 
well as mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have 
been rendered even more active, by being fortified against the 
temptations of a life of indulgence. The character of the order 
as it first stood, different from that to which it was afterwards 
reduced, was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineering ; not despising any of those bodily accomplishments 
which increased the efliviency of the Grecian citizen, and which 
so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing tendencies of 
Krotén2 Niebuhr and O. Miiller have even supposed that the 


Political 
intiuence 
of Pytha- 
goras—-was 
an indirect 
result of 
the consti- 
tution of 
the order, 


11 transcribe hore the summary 
given by Krische, at the close of his 
Dissertation onthe Pythagorean order, 
Ὁ. 101. “Societatis scopus ἐπὶ mere 
politicus, ut lupsam optimatinm potes- 
tatem non modo in pristinum resti- 
tueret, sed firmaret mae aed bre 
cum summo hoc scopo duo conjuncti 
fuerunt: moralis alter, alter ad Hteras 
spectans, Discipulos suos bones pro- 
bosque homines reddere voluit Pytha- 
goras, eb ut civitatem moaderautes 
potestate sui non abuterentur ad 


plebem opprimendam ; et ut plebs, 
intelligens suis connnoedis consuli, con- 
ditione sui contenta coset. Quoniam 
vero bonum sapiensque moderamen 
nisi a prudente literisyue exculto viro 
exspectari (non) licet, philosophise 
studium necessarium duxit Samius iis, 
qui ad civitatis clavuin tenendum 80 
accingerent.” 

Tis is the general view (coinciding 
substantially with that of Ὁ, Miiler— 
Dorians, ii. 9, 16) given by an author 
who has gone through the evidences 
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select Three Hundred Pythagoreans constituted a sort of smaller 
senate at that city}—an hypothesis no way probable; we may 
rather conceive them as a powerful private club, exercising 
ascendency in the interior of the senate, and governing through 
the medium of the constituted authorities. Nor can we receive 
without great allowance the assertion of Varro,? who, assimilating 
Pythagoras to Plato, tells us that he confined his instructions on 
matters of government to chosen disciples, who hal gone through 
a complete training, and had reached the perfection of wisdom 
and virtue. It seems more probable that the political Pytha- 
goreans were those who were most qualified for action, and least 
for speculation ; and that the general of the order possessed that 
skill in turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which 
two centuries ago was so conspicuous in the Jesuits, to whom, 
in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. 
All that we can be said to know about their political principles 
is, that they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the 


with care and learning. It differs on 
some important points from the idea 
which I conceive of the primitive 
master and his contemporary brethren. 
1t leaves out the religious ascendency, 
which I imagine to have stood first 
among the meansas well as among the 
premeditated purposes of Pythagoras, 
while it sets forth a reformatory politi- 
cal scheme as directly contemplated 
by him, of which there is no proof. 
Though the political ascendency of the 
early Pythagoreans is the most pro- 
minent feature in their early history, 
it is not to be considered as the mani- 
festation of any peculiar or settled 
political idea—it Is rather a result of 
their position and means of union. 
Ritter observes (in my opinion more 
justly), ‘‘ We must not believe that the 
mnysteries of the Pythagorean order 
were of a simply political character: 
the most probable accounts warrant us 
in considering that its central point 
was ἃ, mystic religious teaching” (Ge. 
schichte der Philosophie, b. iv. ch. i. 
vol. i. p. 365—8368): compare Hoeck, 
Kreta, vol. iii. p. 223. 

Krische (Ὁ. 32) as well as Bocckh 
(Philolaus, p. 39—42) and O. Miiller 
assimilate the Pythagorean life to the 
Dorian or Spartan habits, and call the 
Pythagorean philosophy the expression 
of Grecian Dorism, as opposed to the 
Tonians and the Ionic philosophy. I 


confess that I perceive no analogy 
between the two, either in action or 
speculation, The Spartans stand com: 
pletely distinct from other Dorinns ; 
and even the Spartan habits of life, 
though they present some points of 
resemblance with the bodily training 
of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more 
important points of difference, in 
respect to religious peculiarity and 
mysticism, as well as to the scientitic 
element embodied with it. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophy, and the Eleatic 
philosophy, were both equally oe 
to the Ionic; yet neither of them is 
in any way connected with Dorian 
tendencies. Neither Elea nor Kroton 
were Doric cities; moreover Keno- 
hanés as well as Pythagoras were 

oth Tonians. 

The general assertions respecting 
Ionic mobility and inconstancy, con- 
trasted with Doric constancy anil 
steadiness, will not be found borne 
out bya study of facts. The Dorisin 
of Pythagoras appears to me @ com- 
plete fancy. O. Miiller even turns 
srotén into a Dorian city, contrary to 
all evidence. 

1 Niebuhr, Romisch. Gesch. i. p. 165, 
2nd edit.; O. Miiller, Hist. of Dorians, 
111, 9, 16: Krische is opposed tu this 
idea, sect. v. Ὁ. 84, 

“Varro ap. Augustin, de Ordine, ii. 
30; Krische, p. 77. 
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control and interference of the people; a circumstance no way 
disadvantageous to them, since they cvincided in this respect with 
the existing government of the city—had not their own conduct 
brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up 
an aguravated democratical opposition carried to the most 
deplorable lengths of vivlence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm admirers. 
Yet even their statements are enough to explain how it came to 
provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming to 
teach new religious dogmas and observances, with a 
tincture of science, and some new ethical ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, 
would also bring upon himself a certain measure of 
antipathy. Extreme strictness of observances, com- 
bined with the art of touching skilfully the springs of religious 
terror in others, would indeed do much both to fortify and to 
exalt him. But when it was discovered that science, philosophy, 
and even the mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, 
remained confined to the private talk and practice of the 
disciples, and were thus thrown into the background, while all 
that was seen and felt without was the political predominance of 
an ambitious fraternity, we need not wonder that Pythagorism 
in all its parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as constituting 
a devoted and exclusive political party, but also as manifesting 
an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their personal demeanour? 
—refusing the hand of fellowship to all except the brethren, and 
disgusting especially their own familiar friends and kinsmen. So 
far as we know Grecian philosophy, this is the only instance in 


Causes 
which led 
to the 
subversion 
of the Py- 
thayorean 
order. 


1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. P. 


ADO \ ᾽ ΤΟ 010 by Meiners (Geschichte der 
C. 254, 255, 266, 257. ἡγεμόνες δὲ ἐγένοντο 1 


Vissenschatt. v. i p. 2s0-—245) > com- 


τῆς διαφορᾶς οἱ ταῖς συγγενείαις καὶ ταῖς 
οἰκειότησιν ἐγγύτατα καθεστηκότος 
τῶν Πυθαγορείων. αἴτιον δ᾽ ἣν, ὅτι τὰ 
μὲν πολλὰ αὐτοὺς ἐλύπει τῶν πραττομένων, 
&e.: compare also the lines descriptive 
of Pythagoras, οὐ 269. τοὺς μὲν ἑταίρους 
Hyev woous μακάρισσι θιοῖσι, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἄλλους WyetT οὔτ᾽ ἐν λόγῳ, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἀριθμῷ, 

That this Apollonius, cited buth by 
Jamblichus and by Porphyry, is Apol- 
lonius vf Tyana, las been rendered 


pare Welcker, Prolegummena ad Theog- 
nid. Ὁ. xlv. xlvi. 

When we read the life of Apol- 
lonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
former was himself extremely com- 
municative: he might be tho rather 
ot eat therefure to think that the 
seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras 
was a defect, and to ascribe to it much 
of the mischief which afterwards over- 
took the order, 
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which it was distinctly abused for political and party objects. 
The early days of the Pythagorean order stand distinguished for 
such perversion, which, fortunately for the progress of philosophy, 
never presented itself afterwards in Greece.t Even at Athens, 
however, we shall hereafter see that Sokratés, though standing 
really aloof from al] party intrigue, incurred much of his 
unpopularity from supposed political conjunction with Kritias 
and Alkibiadés,? to which indeed the orator AUschinés distinctly 
ascribes his condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the 
event. Had Sokratés been known as the founder of a band 
holding together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result 
would have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and 
probably much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and violent 
destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascendeney haul 
provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their enemies became 
emboldened to employ extreme force against them. Mylon and 
Ninén—the former of whom is said to have sought admittance 
into the order, but to have been rejected on account of his laud 
character—took the lead in pronounced oppositien to the Pytha- 
goreans ; whose unpopularity extended itself farther to the Senate 
of One Thousand, through the medium of which their ascenduncy 
had been exercised. Propositions were made for rendering the 
government more democratical, and for constituting a new senate, 
taken by lot from all the people, before which the magistrates 
should go through their trial of accountability after office: an 
opportunity being chosen in which the Senate of One 


Violences 

whichac-| Thousand had given signal offence by refusing to 
companied ἼΩΝ = : 
itssubver- divide among the people the recently conquered terri- 
sion. 


tory ofSybaris.? In spite of the opposition of the Pytha- 


1Schleiermacher observes that ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Ξωκράτη τὸν σοφιστὴν 


“* Philosophy among the Pythagoreans 
was connected with political objects, 
and their school with ἃ practical 
brotherly partnership, such as was 
never on any other occasion seen in 
Greece” (Introduction to his Trans- 
lation of Plato, p. 12). See also Theo- 
pompus, Fr. 68, ed, Didot, apud Athe- 
oe V. Ὁ. 218, and Euripidés, Medea, 

4, 

2Xenophén, Memorab. 1. 2, 12; 
Atschinés, cont. Timarch. c. 84, ὑμεῖς, 


amexretvare, ὅτι Ἰζριτίαν ἐφάνη πεπαι- 
δευκὼς, ἕνα τῶν τριάκοντα. 

4 This is stated in Jamblichus, ὁ, 
255; yet it is ditticult to believe; for 
if the fact had been so, the destruction 
of the Pythagoreans would naturally 
have produced an allotment and per- 
manent occupation of the Sybaritan 
territory—which certainly did not take 
place, since Sybaris remained without 
resident possessors until the foundation 
of Thurii. 
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goreans, this change of government was carried through. Ninén 
and Kyl6n, their principal enemies, made use of it to exasperate 
the people still farther against the order, until they provoked 
actual popular violence against it, The Pythagoreans were 
attacked when assembled in their meeting-house near the temple 
of Apollo, or, as some said, in the house of Milo. The building 
was set on fire, and many of the members perished,! none but 
the younger and more vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, 
and the like violent suppression of the order, with destruction of 
several among the leading citizens, are said to have taken place 
inothercitiesof Magna Griecia—Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. 
And we are told that these cities remained for some time in a 
state of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Achzans, the original founders of Sybaris and Krotén—assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities were 
at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable congress, 
with common religious festivals, at a temple founded expressly 
for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.2. Thus perished 
the original Pythagorean order. Respecting Pythagoras hunself, 
there were conflicting accounts ; some representing that he was 
burnt in the temple with his disciples ;3 others, that he had died 
a short time previously ; others again affirmed that he was alive 
at the time, but absent, and that he died not long afterwards in 
exile, after forty days of voluntary abstinence from food. His 
tomb was still shown at Metapontum in the days of Cicero.* As 


1 Jamblichus, c. 255-259 ; Porphyry, 


ι of Sokrates and his disciple : possibly 
ο, 54-57; Diogen. Laert. viii. 30; 


the Pythagorean conflagration may 


Dioddér. x. Fragin. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 

2Polyb. ii. 303 Plutarch, De Genio 
Socratis, c. 13, Ὁ. 583 ; Aristoxenus, wp. 
Jamblich. ¢« 250. That the enemies of 
the order attacked it by setting fire to 
the house in which the members were 
assembled, is the circumstance in which 
all accounts agree. On all other points 
thero is great discrepancy, especially 
respecting the names and date of the 
Pythagoreans who escaped: Boeckh 
(Philolaus, p. % sey.) amd Brandis 
(Handbuch der Geseh, ἃ, Philos, ch. 
Ixxiii, p. 482) try to recuncile these 
discrepancius. 

Aristophanés introduces Strepsiadés, 
at the tone of the Nubes, as setting 
fire to the mecting-louse (ppoyrior jptov) 


have suggested this. 

3% Pythagoras Samius suspicione 
dominatis ijusti vivus in fano con- 
crematus est” CArnobius adv. Giuntes, 
lib. i. p. 28, ed. Hlmenhorst). 

4 Cicero, De Finib. v. 2 (who seems 
to have copicd from Dikwarchus 5 see 
Buhlyr. ad Dikewrehi fragment. p. 55) ; 
Justin, xx. 43 Diogen. Laert. vill. 40; 
Jumblichus, V. Poe. 40. 

(). Muiler says (Dorians, iii, 9, 16), 
that “ the influence of the Pythagorean 
league upon the administration of the 
Ttalian states was of the most beneficial 
kind, which continued for many genera- 
tions after the dissolution of the league 
itself". 

The first of these two assertions 
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an active brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never revived ; but the 
dispersed members came together as a sect, for common 
religious observances and common pursuit of science. 
They were re-admitted, atter some interval, into the 
cities of Magna Greecia,’ from which they had been 


The Py- 
thagorean 
order is 
reiiuced to 
a religious 


τ τὰ originally expelled, but to which the sect is always con- 
eset sidered as particularly belonging—thouch individual 
racter it members of it are found besides at Thébes and in 
continues. 


other cities of Greece. Indeed some of these later 
Pythagoreans sometimes even acquired great political influence, 
as we see in the case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary 
of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Krotén may be fixed somewhere between 3.0. 540—530. 
His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great depression 
in the minds of the Kroténiates. They had recently been defeated 
by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly inferior to themselves 
in number, at the river Sagra ; which humiliation is said to have 
rendered them docile to the training of the Samian missionary." 
As the birth of the Pythagorean order is thus connected with the 
defeat of the Kroténiates at the Sagra, so its extinction is also 
connected with their victory over the Sybarites at the river 
Traeis or Trionto, about twenty years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achwan cities we unfortunately 
know very little. Though both were powerful, yet down to the 


cannot be made out, and depends only 
on the statements of later encomiasts, 
who even supply materials to contra. 
dict their own general view. The 
judgment of Welcker respecting the 
influence of the Pythagoreans, much 
less favourable, is at the same time 
more probable (Preefat. ad Theognid. 
Pp. aly. 

The second of the two assertions 
appears to me quite incorrect: the 
intiuence of the Pythagorean order on 
the government of Magna Gracia 
ceased altogether, as far as we are able 
to judge. An individual Pythagorean 
like Archytas might obtain influence, 
but this is not the inflence of the order, 
Nor ought O. Miller to talk about the 
Italian Greeks giving up the Doric 
customs and adopting an Achsan 
government. There is nothing to 
Prove that Krotén ever had Doric 


customs. 

1 Aristotel. de Coelo, ii.18. of περὶ 

ν "Ἰταλίαν, καλούμενοι δὲ Ἰτυθαγορεῖοι. 
“Ttalici philosophi quondam nominati”' 
(Cicero, De Senectute, c. 21). 

+ Heyne places the date of the 
battle of the Sagra about 560 B.C.; but 
this is very uncertain. See his Opus. 
cula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and 
Prolus. x. Ὁ. 184, See also J ustin, xx. 
3, and Strabo, vi. Ρ 261—-263. It will 
be seen that the latter conceives the 
battle of the Sagra ag having happened 
alter the destruction of Sybaris by the 
Krotdéniates ; for he states twice, that 
the Krotdniates lost so many citizens 
at the Sagra, that the city did not long 
survive so terrible a blow: ho canny 
therefore have ree that the com- 
plete triumph of the Krotdniates over 
the ot Sybaris was pained after. 
wards. 
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period of 510 B.c., Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the 
ereatest. Of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced 
luxury I have spoken in a former chapter It was at that time 
that the war broke out between them, which ended in War 
the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the oo ad 
Sybaritans were aggressors in the war; but by what Krotdn. 
causes it had been preceded in their own town, or what provoca- 
tion they had received, we make out very indistinctly. There 
had been a political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long 
before, in which a popular leader named Télys had headed a 
rising against the oligarchical government, and induced the people 
to banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become despot of Sybaris.2 It appears too that he, or his 
rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Krotén ; since the Kro- 
téniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 
Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of Télys.? According to the narrative given by the 
later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom Télys had driven from 
Sybaris, took refuge at Krotén, casting themselves as suppliants 
on the altars for protection: it may well be, indeed, that they 
were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of powerful 
exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired alarm, and 
Télys demanded that they should be delivered up, threatening 
war in case of refusal. This demand excited consternation at 
Krotén, since the military strength of Sybaris was decidedly 
superior. The surrender of the exiles was much debated, and 
almost decreed, by the Krotdniates, until at length the persua- 
sion of Pythagoras himself is said to have determined them to 
risk any hazard sooner than incur the dishonour of betraying 
suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, Télys marched 


1 See above, chap. xxii. 

“Diodér. xii, 4 Herodotus calls 
Télys in one place βασιλῆα, in another 
τύραννον of Sybaris (ν. 44): this is not 
at variance with the story of Diodorus. 

The story given by Athenwus, out of 
Herakleidés Ponticus, respecting the 
subversion of the dominion of Telys, 
cannot be reconciled either with Elero- 


dotus or Dioddrus (Atheneus, xii. p. 
δῦ, Dr. Thirlwall supposes the de- 
pon of Télys to have occurred 
setween the defeat at the Traeis and 
the cupture of Sybaris; but this is 
inconsistent with the statement of 
Herikleidés, and not countenanced by 
any other evidence, 

Herodot, v. 47. 
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against Krotén at the head of a force which is reckoned at 300,000 
men He marched, too, in defiance of the strongest religious 
warnings against the enterprise ; for the sacrifices, offered on lus 
behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were so decisively 
unfavourable, that the prophet himself fled in terror tu Kroton.* 
Near the river Traeis or Trionto, Télys was met by the forces of 
Krotén, consisting (we are informed) of 100,000 men, and 
commanded by the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo; who was 
clothed (we are told) in the costume and armed with the elub of 
Héraklés. They were farther reinforced by a valuable ally, the 
Spartan Dorieus (younger brother of king Kleomenés), then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body of colonists, 
intending to found a settlement in Sicily. A bloody 


the Sy: is battle was fought, in which the Sybarites were totally 
ἘΠ ἢ worsted, with prodigious slaughter ; while the victors, 
othe ae fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed up 
through the the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, 
Seo dispersed its inhabitants, and crushed its whole power’ 
Dorieus. in the short space of seventy days. The Syharites 


fled in great part to Laos and Skidros,‘ their settlements planted 
on the Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian peninsula. So 
eager were the Kroténiates to render the site of Sybaris untenable, 
that they turned the course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm 
and destroy it: the dry bed in which the river had originally 
flowed was still visible in the time of Herodotus,5> who was among 


priate meaning. For I do not think 


1 Diodér. xii. 9; Strabo, vi. p. 263 ; 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pythay. c. 260; Skymn. 
Chi. v. 340. 

2 Herodot. v. 44. 

3 Diodér. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, v1. Ὁ. 
263. 

4 Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 253. 

5 Herodot. v. 45; Diodér. xii. 9, 10; 
Strabo, vi. Ὁ. 263, Strabo mentions 
expressly the turning of the river for 
the purpose of overwhelming the city— 
ἑλόντες γὰρ Thy πόλιν ἐπήγαγον τὸν ποτα" 
μὸν καὶ κατέκλυσαν. Itisto this change 
in the channel of the river that I refer 
the expression in Herodotus—réevds 
τε καὶ νηὸν ἐόντα mapa τὸν ξηρὸν 
Κρᾶθιν, It was natural that the old 
deserted bed of the river should be 
called ‘‘ the dry Krathis” : whereas, if 
we suppose that there was only one 
channel, the expression has no appro- 


that any one can be well satistied with 
the explanation of Béihr—“ Vocatur 
Crathis hoe loco ξηρός siccus, ut qui 
hieme fluit estatis vero tempure 
exsiccatus est: quod adliuc in multis 
Italie inferioris fuvils observant”. 1 
doubt whether this be trug, 4s ἂν matter 
of fact, respecting the river Krathis 
(seemy preceding volume, ch. xxii.); but 
even it the fact were true, the epithe 
in Bihr’s sense hag no especial signi- 
ficance for the purpose contemplated 
by Herodotus, who merely Wises tu 
describe the site of the temple erceted 
by Dorieus, ‘“‘Near the Krathis,” or 
“near the dry Krathis,” would be 
equivalent expressions, we adopted 
Bahy’s construction; whereas to say 
“near the deserted channel of the 
Krathis,” would be a good lucal 
designation. 
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the settlers m the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly 
adjoining. It appears however that the Krotdniates for a long 
time kept the site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the 
territory among the body of their own citizens: from which 
cireumstances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against 
the Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thirii was established by Athens about sixty-five vears after- 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish : 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere, and 
afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists 
of Thurii ; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity, and were 
mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, however, the 
name of Sybaris still remained ona reduced scale in some portion 
of the territory: Herodotus recounts what he was told by the 
Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications of them even as 
late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris—perhaps 


in 510 8.0. the greatest of all Grecian cilies—appeai's 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic 
world. In Milétus especially, with which it had 
niuintained intimate union, the cricl was so vchement, 
that all the Milesians shaved their heads in token of 
mourning? The event, happening just at the time 
of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the 
Greck cities on the Italian coast with the rustic 


Sensation 
excited 

in the 
Llellenic 
world by 
the destruec- 
tion of 
Sybaris. 
Gradual 
decline of 
the Greek 
power 

in Italy. 


population of the interior, The Krotdniates might destroy Sy- 
baris and disperse its inhabitants, but they could not succeed to 
its wide dominion over dependent territory : and the extinction 
of this great aguregate power, stretching across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, lessened the means of resistance against the Oscan 
movements from the inland. From this time forward, the citics 
of Magna Greeia, as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in 
‘consequence ; while Athens, on the other hand, becomes both 
more conspicuous and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi. 21. 
» 


4---οῇ 
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by Xerxés thirty years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and 
Athens send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not 
from Magna Grecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
information respecting such important changes among the Greco- 
Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus—him- 
self a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more than 
eighty years after the capture of Sybaris—evidently found no 
written memorials to consult; and could obtain from verbal con- 
versation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Kroténiates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
Contradie.  Comauest by themselves and with their own unaided 
tory state- forces. There can be little hesitation in ereditiny the 
ments and affirmative assertion of the Sybarites, who showed to 


arguments d 
respecting Herodotus a temple and precinct erected by the 


the pre- : : : : : 

sence of Spartan prince in testimony of his share in the 
Dorieus. victory, on the banks of the dry deserted channel 
out of which the Kratlis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian Athéné.! This of itself forms a proof, coupled with the 
positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; but they 
produced another indirect argument to confirm it, which deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was passing 
along the coast of Italy to go and found a colony in Sicily, under 
the express mandate and encouragement of the oracle. Alter 
tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the south- 
western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all his companions 
perished in a battle with the Carthaginians and Egestwans— 
though the oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbouring territory near Mount Eryx. 
Now the Sybarites deduced from this fatal disaster of Dorieus 
and his expedition, combined with the favourable promise of the 
oracle beforehand, a confident proof of the correctness of their own 
statement that he had fought at Sybaris. For if he had gone 
straight to the territury marked out by the oracle (they argued), 


1 WIerodot. v. 45. 
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without turning aside for any other object, the prophecy on which 
his hopes were founded would have been unquestionably realized, 
and he would have succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment 
which actually overtook him was at once explained, and the truth 
of prophecy vindicated, when it was recollected that he had 
turned aside to help the Kroténiates against Sybaris, and thus set 
at nought the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted? 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the communi- 
cations of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time observe 
how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical premises 
—how scanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence—and 
how little they had yet learnt to appreciate its value. 

It is to be remarked that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
the fatal war between Sybaris and Krotén, does not ee ae 
make the least allusion to Pythagoras or his brother- doves not 
hood. The least which we can infer from such silence the bee 
is, that the part which they played in reference to Eten 
the war, and their general ascendency in Magna Greecia, alludes to 
was in reality less conspicuous and overruling than Nera 
the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making Ss and 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion ; 
in Herodotus, to the commotions which accompanied the sub- 
version of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily ex- 
plicable. Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, 
which seems to show that he too must have conceived the history 
of Sybaris in a way different from that in which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Grecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achwan mediation to 
come to an accommodation, and even to establish something like 
& permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. Now 
the three cities which he spccifies as having been the first to do 
this are Krotén, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.2 But according to the 


1 Herodot. v. 45. τοῦτο δὲ, αὐτοῦ Δὼ- ἑλὼν κάτεσχε, οὐδ᾽ ἂν αὐτός τε καὶ ἡ 
ριέος τὸν θάνατον μαρτύριον μέγιστον στρατίη διεφθάρη. 
ποιεῦνται (ξυβαρῖται), ὅτι παρὰ τὰ μέ- 5 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that 
μαντευμένα ποιέων διεφθάρη. εἰ yap δὴ the agreement here mentioned by Poly- 
μὴ παρέπρηξε μηδὲν, ἐπ' ᾧ δὲ ἐστάλη bius took place Olymp. 80, 3; or in- 


* 


éwolee, εἷλε ἂν τὴν ᾿Ἐρυκένην χώρην καὶ deed after the re-population of the 
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sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) between 
Krotén and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at that time 
in ruins ; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but infer from this 
statement of Polybius that he followed different authorities 
respecting the early history of Magna Greecia in the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more than 


Charondas, 8. few isolated facts and names. With regard to their 
lawegiver : . : κα . 7 ' 

of Katana, legislators, Zaleukus and Charéndas, nothing is made 
Naxos, out except their existence—and even that fact some 
Zanklé, ; pas ; 
Rhégium, ancient critics contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chrono- 
S&C. 


logists place in 664 B.c., I have already spoken ; the 
date of Charéndas cannot be assigned, but we may perlaps 
presume that it was at some time between 600—500 pc. Te 
was a citizen of middling station, born in the Chalkidic colony 
of Katana in Sicily, and he framed laws not only for his 
own city, but for the other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy— 
Leontini, Naxos, Zanklé, and Rhégium. The laws and the solemm 
preamble ascribed to him by Diodérus and Stobeeus belong to a 
later day, and we are obliged to content ourselves with collecting 
the brief hints of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of 
Charéndas descended to great minuteness of distinction and 
specification, especially in graduating the fine for offences 
according to the property of the guilty person fined 3—but that 
xliv. 20—40 ; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6. See 
Kk. κ᾿, Wermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthumer, ch. 89; Τόν, 
Opuscul. vol. ii. Ὁ. 72—164. Brandis 
(Geschichte der Rom. Philosophie, ch. 
xxvi. Ὁ, 102) seems to conceive these 
prologues as genuine. 


The mistakes and confusion mad« 
by ancient writers respecting these 


Sybaritan territory by the foundation 
of Thurii (Opuscula, vol. ii.; Prolus. 
x. Ὁ. 189). But there seems great ditti- 
culty in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion—which (according 
to Polybius) was only appeased by this 
agreement—can possibly have lasted 
so long as half a century ; the received 
date of the overthrow of the Pytha- 
writers @arlier 


goreans being about 504 B.c. 
1 Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, ὁ, iv. 9, 10. 
Heyne puts Charéndas much earlier 


than the foundation of Thurti,in which ἃ 


I think he is undoubtedly right ; but 
without determining the date more 
exactly (Opuscul. vol. ii.; Prolus. ux. 
. 160), Charéndas must certainly have 
een earlier than Anaxilas of Rhégium 
and the great Sicilian despots : which 
will place him higher than 500 B.c.: 
but [ do not know that any more 

precise mark of time can be found. 
2 Diodorus, xii, 35; Stobzus, Serm. 


lawgivers—even by — writ 
than Aristotle (Politic. ii, 0, 5)—are 
such as we have no means of cleuring 


gee (Eypist. 90) calls both Zaleu- 
kus and Charondas disciples of Pytha- 
goras; that the former was so is not 
to be believed; but it is not wholly 
impossible that the latter may have 
been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest Pythagoreans. 

ὁ Aristotel. Politic. ii, 9, 8. Χαρών"» 
Sov δ᾽ ἴδιον μὲν οὐδέν ἐστι πλὴν at δίκαι 
τῶν ψουδομαρτύρων - πρῶτος γὰρ ἐποίησε 
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there was nothing in his laws strictly original and peculiar, 
except that he was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
agaiust perjured witnesses before justice. The perjured witness in 
Grecian ideas was looked upon as having committed a crime half 
religious, half civil. The indictment raised against him, known 
by a peculiar name, partook of both characters, approaching in 
some respects tu the procedure against a murderer. Such distinct 
form of indictment against perjured testimony—with its 
appropriate name,' which we shall find maintained at Athens 
throughout the best known days of Attic law—was first enacted 
by Chardndas. 


τὴν ἐπίσκηψιν" τῇ δ᾽ ἀκριβείᾳ τῶν νόμων 
ἐστι γλαφυρώτερος καὶ τῶν νῦν vowobe- 
τῶν. ΤῸ the fulness and precision 
predicated respecting Charéndas in 
the latter part of ‘this passage, I 
refer the other passage in Politic. 
iv. 10, 6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charoéndas had 
graduated fines on the rich and poor 
With a distinct view to that political 
trick (of indirectly eliminating the poor 
from public duties) which Aristotle 
had been just adverting to—but 
merely means that Charéndas had 
been nice and minute in graduating 
pecuniary penalties generally, having 
reference to the wealth or poverty of 


the person sentenced. 

1 Πρῶτος yap ἐποίησε τὴν ἐπ ( σ᾽ κ ἡ- 
Wer (Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 8. See 
Harpokratién, v. ᾿Επεσκήψατο, and 
Pollux, viii. 33; Demosthenes cont. 
Stephanum, ii. c. 5; cont.’ Huerg. et 
Mnesibul. c. 1. The word ἐπίσκηψις 
carries with it the solemnity of 
meaning adverted to in the text, and 
seems to have boen used especially 
with reference to an action or indict- 
ment against perjured witnesses: 
which indictment was permitted to be 
brought with a less degree of risk or 
cost to the accuser than most others 
in the Attic dikasteries (Demosth. 
cout. Huerg. et Mn, dc). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXBS AGAINST GREECE. 


I HAVE recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian victory 
Ἡδεοῖα- at Marathdén, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 
tions of and the return of his armament across the Aigean to 
cage ‘0 the Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer 
Sree ig both Eretria and Athens; an order which he had 
time. indeed excuted in part with success, as the string of 
ei Eretrian prisoners brought to Susa attested, but 
which remained still unfulfilled in regard to the city principally 
obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his revenge upon 
Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to listen to the tale 
of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against the Athenians rose 
toa higher pitch than ever, and he commenced vigorous pre- 
parations for a renewed attack upon them as well as upon Greece 
generally. Resolved upon assembling the entire force of his 
empire, he directed the various satraps and sub-governors through- 
out all Asia to provide troops, horses, and ships both of war and 
burthen. For no less than three years the empire was agitated 
by this immense levy, which Darius determined to conduct in 
person against Greece.t Nor was his determination abated by a 
revolt of the Egyptians, which broke out about the time when his 
preparations were completed. He was on the point of under- 
taking simultaneously the two enterprises—the conquest of Greece 
and the reconquest of Ezypt—when he was surprised by death, after 
a reign of thirty-six years. As a precaution previous to this in- 
tended march, he had nominated as successor Xerxés, his son by 


1 Herodot. vii. 3, 4. 
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Atossa ; for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxés the 
preference over his elder brother Artabazanés, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became king. The choice 
of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and Xerxés 
succeeded without opposition. It deserves to be remarked, that 
though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty and atrocity 
perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is nothing like that 
systematic fratricide which has been considered necessary to 
guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become the pre- 
dominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet 
unappeased at the time of his death, and it was for- 
tunate for the Athenians that his crown now passed 
to a prince less obstinately hostile as well as in every respect 
inferior. Xerxés, personally the handsomest? and most stately 
man amid the immense crowd which he led against Greece, was 
in character timid and faint-hearted, over and above those defects 
of vanity, childish self-conceit, and blindness of appreciation, 
which he shared more or less with all the Persian kings. Yet we 
shall see that even under his conduct the invasion of Greece was 
very near proving successful: and it might well have succeeded 
altogether, had he been either endued with the courageous tem- 


Succeeded 
by his son 
Xerxes. 


perament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, of his father. 
On succeeding to the throne, Xerxés fuund the forces of the 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius ; 


1 Herodot. vii. I—4. He mentions— 
simply as ἃ report, and seomingly 
without believing it himself — that 
Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta 
was at Susa at the moment when 
Darius was about to choose a suc- 
cessor among his sons (this cannot 
consist with Ktésias, Persic. ὦ. 23); 
and that he suggested to XMerxts a 
convincing argument by which to 
determine the mind of his father, 
urging the analogy of the liuw of regal 
succession at Sparta, whereby the son 
of a king, born after his father hecame 
king, was preferred to an elder son 
born before that event. The existence 
of such a custum at Sparta may well 
be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less diffi- 
cult of belicf than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious im- 
portance on Demaratus, will be noticed 


in the subsequent pages. The latter 
received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pergamus and Teuthrania, 
with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued 
to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iti. 1—6); 
and perhaps these descendants may 
have been among the persons from 
whom Herodotus derived his infor- 
mation respecting the expedition of 
Xerxés. See vii, 239. 

Plutarch (De Fraterno Amore, Ὁ. 
488) vives an account in Many respects 
different concerning the circumstances 
which determined the successiun of 
Xeurxts to the throne, in preference to 
his elder brother. 


2 Herod. vii. 187. The like personal 
beauty is ascribed to Darius Codoman- 
nus, the last of the Persian kings (Plu- 
tarch, Alexand. ¢. 21). 
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except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first necessity 
sat ie was to reconquer this country; a purpose for which 
Rovoltand the great military power now in readiness was found 
aan amply sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to 
by the a state of much harder dependence than before: we 
Persians, . :- 

may presume that not only the tribute was increased, 


but also the numbers of the Persian occupying force, maintained 
by contributions levied on the natives. Achemenés, brother of 
Xerxés, was installed there as satrap. 

But Xerxés was not at first equally willing to prosecute the 
Indifference SChemes of his deceased father against Greece. At 
of Xerxés least such is the statement of Herodotus, who 
to the - — 
invasion represents Mardonius as the grand instigator of the 
of Greece— ς : : aplile NYS 
persons who /Vasion, partly through thirst for warlike enterprise, 
advise? ane partly from a desire to obtain the intended conquest 
Instigatec . Ε 
him— as a satrapy for himself. There were not wanting 
hich ther Grecian counsellors to enforce his recommendation 


which they 
employed— both by the promise of help and by the colour of 
prophecies ane ; : ι : 
roduced religion. The great family of the Aleuade, belonging 
ee to Larissa and perhaps to other towns in Thessaly, 
were so eager in the cause, that their principal 
members came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of that frontier 
territory of Hellas ; while the exiled Peisistratids from Athens 
still persevered in striving to procure their own restoration at the 
tail of a Persian army. On the present occasion, they brought 
with them to Susa a new instrument, the holy mystic Onoma- 
kritus—a man who had acquired much reputation, not by 
prophesying himself, but by collecting, arranging, interpreting, 
and delivering out prophetic verses passing under the name of 
the ancient seer or poet Museus. Thirty years before, in the 
flourishing days of the Peisistratids, he had lived at Athens, 
enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, and consulted by him as 
the expositor of these venerated documents. But having been 
detected by the poet Lasus of Hermioné, in the very act of 
interpolating them with new matter of his own, he was indignantly 
banished by Hipparchus. The Peisistratids, however, now in 
banishment themselves, forgot or forgave this offence, and carried 
Onomakritus with his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a 
person of oracular authority, to assist in working on the mind of 
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XNerxés, To this purpose his interpolations, or his omigstong, 
were now direeted. When introduced to the Persian monareh, 
he recited emphatically various encouraging predictions, wherein 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a 
barbaric host into Greeee, appeared as predestined ; while he 
carefully kept back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended 
calamity and disgrace. So at least Herodotus,+ strenuous in 
upholding the credit of Bakis, Muszeus, and other Grecian prophets 
Whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The 
rehgious encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political co- 
operation proffered by the Alenade, enabled Mardonius effectually 
to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed it was not 
difficult to show, according to the feelings then prevalent, that a 
new king of Persia was in honour obliged to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the empire.? The conquering impulse springing from the 
first founder was as yet unexhausted ; the insults offered by the 
Athenians remained still unavenged ; and in addition to this 
double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew a captivating 
picture of Europe as an acquisition—“it was the finest land in 
the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing trees, and 
was too good a possession for any mortal man except the 
“Persian kings”.8 Fifteen years before, the Milesian Aristagoras, * 
when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic revolt, had 
exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia in contrast 

; with the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely removed 
from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented by 
Mardonius, 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxés convoked a meeting of the principal Persian xXersés 

counsellors, and announced to them his resolution to fOS\ves , 

‘invade Greece ; setting forth the mingled motives of Greece. 

srevenge and agerandisement which impelled him, and representing 


"<> 1 Herodot. vii. 6; viii. 20, 96, 77. 


character, and contained promises or 
᾿Ονομάκριτος---κατέλεγε τῶν χρησμῶν * 


threats to meet any emergency which 


εἰ μέν τι ἐνέοι σφάλμα φέρον τῷ βαρβάρῳ, 
τῶν μὲν ἔλεγε οὐδέν" ὁ δὲ τὰ εὐτυχέσ- 
Tara ἐκλεγόμενος, ἔλεγε τόν Te ᾿ῦδὥλλήσ- 
movrov ὡς ξευχθῆναι χρεὸν εἴη ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς 
Ildpoew, THY Te ἔλασιν ἐξηγεάόμενος, KC. 
An intimation somewhat curious 
‘respecting this collection of pro- 
phecies ; it was of an extremely varied 


might arise. 

2 Aischylus, Pers. 761. 

5 Herodot. vii. 5. ὡς ἡ Ἐῤρώπη περι- 
καλλὴς χώρη, καὶ δένδρεα παντοῖα φέρει τὰ 
ἥμερα, βασιλέϊ τε μούνῳ θνητῶν afin ἐκ’ 
τῆσθαι---χώρην παμφορωτέρην (Vii. 8), 

4 Herodot, ν. 49, 
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the conquest of Greece as carrying with it that of all Europe, so 
that the Persian empire would become coextensive with the ther 
of Zeus and the limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and about to 
Historical tke place, we must notice especially the historical 
manner and manner and conception of our capitalinform ant—Hero- 
ues dotus. The invasion of Greece by Xerxés, and the 
doune. final repulse of his forces, constitute the entire theme 
of his three last books, and the principal object of his whole his- 
tory, towards which the previous matter is intended to conduct. 
Amidst those prior circumstances, there are doubtless many 
which have a substantive invportance and interest of their own, 
recounted at so much length that they appear co-ordinate and 
principal, so that the thread of the history is for a time put out 
of sight. Yet we shall find, if we bring together the larger 
divisions of his history, omitting the occasional prolixities of 
dctail, that such thread is never lost in the historiau’s own mind: 
it may be traced by an attentive reader, from his preface and the 
statement immediately following it—of Croesus as the first 
barbaric conqueror of the Ionian Greeks—down to the full 
expansion of his theme, “Gracia Barbarie lento collisa duello,” 
in the expedition of Xerxés. That expedition, as forming the 
consummation of his historical scheme is not only related move 
copiously and continuously than any events preceding it, but is 
also ushered in with an unusual solemnity of relivious and 
poetical accompaniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus 
reminds us in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: 
probably too, if the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should 
trace many other cases in which the imagination of the historian 
has unconsciously assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent 
by the- gods to frighten Xerxés, when about to recede from his 
project—as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight 
in representing to himself the enterprise against Greece as an 
antithesis to that of the Atreide against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxés with as much familiarity as Homer 
into those of Agamemnén, and introduces “the counsel of Zeus” 
as not less direct, special, and overruling than it appears in the 
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Tliad and Odyssey :} though the Godhead in Herodotus, compared 
with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of masculine or 
feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of a ruler, apart 
from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man : acting moreover 
chielly as a centralized, or at least as a homogeneous, force, in place 
of the discordant severalty of avents conspicuous in the Homeric 
theology. The religious idea, so often presented elsewhere in 
Heroduius,—that the Godhead was jealous and hostile to excessive 
vood fortune or immoderate desires in man,—is worked into his 
history of Xerxés as the ever-present moral and as the main 
cause of its disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we 
proceed that the historian, with that honourable frankness which 
Plutarch calls his “ malignity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks to 
veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement laid 


open.” 


I have already mentioned that Xerxés is described as having 


1 Homer, Iliad, i. 3. Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο 
saan eee is characterized 
as Ὁμήρου δηλωτὴς--- Ομηρικώτατος--- 
(Dionys. Halic. ad Cn, Pompeium, p. 
772, Reiske ; Longinus De Sublim. Ὁ. 
86, ed. Pearce). 

* While Plutarch (if indeed the 
treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be 
the work of Plutarch) treats Llerodotus 
as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious 
deeds—Dionysinus of Halikarnassus on 
the contrary, with more reason, treats 
him as a pattern of excellent disposi- 
tious in an historian, contrasting him 
in this respect with Thucydidés, to 
whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit 
in criticising Athens, arising from his 
long banishment: ἡ mév ‘Hpoddétov διά- 
θεσις ἐν ἅπασιν ἐπιεικὴς, καὶ rots μὲν 
ἀγαθοῖς συνηδομένη, τοῖς δὲ κακοῖς συναλ- 
γοῦσα" ἡ δὲ Θουκυδίδον διάθεσις αὐὖθε- 
καστός τις καὶ πικρὰ, καὶ τῇ πατρίδι τῆς 
φυγῆς μνησικακοῦσα" τὰ μὲν yap ἁμαρ- 

ματα ἐπεξέρχεται καὶ μάλα ἀκριβῶς, 
τῶν δὲ κατὰ νοῦν κεχωρηκότων καθάπαξ 
ov μέμνηται ἢ ὥσπερ ἠναγκασμένος. 
(Dionys. Hal. ad Cn. Pompeium de 


Precip. Historicis Judic. Ὁ. 774, 
Reiske.) 
Precisely the same fault which 


Dionysius here imputes to Thucydides 
(though in other places he acquits hin 
ἀπὸ παντὸς φθόνου καὶ πάσης κολακείας, 


P- 824), Plutarch and Dio cast far more 
1arshly upon Herodotus. In neither 
case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists and the rheto- 
ricians of ancient times were very apt 
to treat history, not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exeinphfying the laws 
of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knowledge of them for 
purposes of future inference—but as if 
it were a branch of fiction, so to be 
handled as to please our taste or 
improve our morality. Dionysius, 
blaming Thucydidés for the choice of 
his subject, goes so far as to say that 
the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 
have been left in oblivion and never 
to have passed into history (σιωπῇ καὶ 
λήθῃ παραδοθεὶς, ὑπὸ τῶν ἐπιγιγνομένων 
ἠγνοῆσθαι, ibid. Ὁ. 768)—and that espo- 
cially Thucydidés ought never to have 
thrown the blame of it upon his own 
city, since there were many other 
causes to which it might have been 
imputed (ἑτέραις ἔχοντα πολλαῖς ἀφορ- 
ars περιάψαι τὰς αἰτίας, Ὁ. 770) Τὸ 
will be found, however, if we read 
Thucydidés with attention, that he 
does not throw the blame of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war upon Athens, what- 
ever may be thought of his strictures 
on her conduct in various particular 
cases. 
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originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
Xerxis thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius, This was 
announces probably the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of 
ao so great a disaster would naturally be transferred 
assembly _ from the monarch to some evil counsellor! As suon 
counsellors as Xerxés, yielding to persuasion, has announced to 
niusaed the Persian chief men whom he had convoked, his 
ee resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and march to 
and good the conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius 18 
οὐ represented as expressing his warm concurrence in 
the project, extolling the immense force? of Persia, and 
depreciating the Ionians in Europe (so he denominated them) as, 
so poor and disunited that success was not only certain but easy. 
Against the rashness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxés— 
we find opposed the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, 
brother of the deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. 
The age and relationship of this Persian Nestér embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxés, though prolessing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The speech 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is that of a 
thoughtful and religions Greek. It opens with the Grecian 
conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing opposite 
views, prior to any final decision—reproves Mardonius for falsely 
depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into personal 
danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if victorious 
at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which XNerxés had 
crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the iniminent 
hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in Scythia, 
from the destruction (averted only by Histicus and his influence) 
of the bridge over the Danube : such prudential suggestions being 
further strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion of the 
Godhead towards overgrown human power. 
The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they g adually 
alter his resulution, and decide him to renvunce the scheme. 


1 Herodot. viii. 99. Μαρδόνιον ἐν 9 Herodot. vii. 9, 
αἰτίῃ τιθέντες : Compare c. 100, 8 Herodot. vii. 10. 
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In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears : 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his yerxasg jg 
change of opinion, and peremptorily commands him duced by 
to persist in the enterprise as announced. In spite of to renounce 
this dream, Xerxés still adheres to his altered purpose, ee 
assembles his council the next morning, and after petted 


apologising for his angry language towards Artabanus, vie 
acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts commaus τὰ 
the recommendations of the latter, and abandons Greece 

his project against Greece. Butin the folluwing night, no sooner 
has Xerxés fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same 
figure again appear to him, repeating the previous conumand in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he 
informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mundate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest in my 
bed.”+ Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this order (for 
it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the regal throne”), 
but he at length complics, expecting to be able to prove to Aerxés 
that the dreain deserved no attention. “Many dreams (he says) 
ave not of divine origin, nor anything better than mere wandering 
objects such as we have been thinking upon during the day: 
this dream, of whatever nature it may be, will not be foolish 
enough to mistake me for the king, even if I be in the royal 
attire and bed ; but if it shall still continue to appear to thee, I 
shall myself confess it to be divine.” 8 Accordingly Artabanus is 
is placed in the regal throne and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, 
the very same figure shows itself to him also, saying, “‘ Art thou 
he who dissuadest Xerxés, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, 


1 Herodot. vii, 15. εἰ ὧν θεός ἐστε τε οὕτω ἄγει, ἄς, 


ὁ ἐπιπέμπων καὶ οἱ πάντως ἐν ἡδονῇ 2 See Brissonius, De Regno Persa- 
ἐστι γενέσθαι στρατηλασζην ἐπὶ τὴν rum, lib. i, p. 27. 
“Ἑλλάδα, ἐπιπτήσεται καὶ σοὶ τὠυτὸ % Herodot. vii. 16. ov γὰρ δὴ ἐς το- 


τοῦτο ὄνειρον, ὁμοίως καὶ ἐμοὶ ἐντεὰλ- σοῦτό ye εὐηθιεύης ἀνήκει τοῦτο, ὃ τι δή 
λόμενον, εὑρίσκω δὲ ὧδε ἂν γινόμενα Kore ἐστι τὸ ἐπιφαιμόμενόν τοι ἐν τῷ 
ταῦτα, εἰ λάβοις τὴν ἐμὴν σκευὴν. πᾶσαν, ὕπνῳ, wore δόξει t ἐμὲ ὁρῶν oe εἶναι, τῇ 
καὶ ἐνδὺς, μετὰ τοῦτο ἴζοιο ἐς τὸν ἐμὸν σῇ ἐσθῆτι τεκμαιρόμενον. . . εἰ L γὰρ 
θρόνον, καὶ ἔπειτα ἐν κοίτῃ τῇ ἐμῇ δὴ ἐπιφοιτήσειέ γε συνεχέως, ᾿ξ ἂν 
κατυπνώσειας, Compare vil. 8. θεός καὶ αὐτὸς θεῖον εἶναι. 
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from marching against Greece? Xerxés has already been fore- 
warned of that which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too 
shalt not escape either now or in future, for secking to avert that 
which must and shall be.” With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the eyes 
of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper awakens in terror, 
and runs to communicate with Xerxés. “I have hitherto, O king, 
recommended to thee to rest contented with that vast actual 
empire on account of which all mankind think thee happy ; but 
since the divine impulsion is now apparent, and since destruction 
from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter my opinion, 
and advise thee to command the Persians as God directs ; so that 
nothing may be found wanting on thy part for that which God 
puts into thy hands.” } 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 


Religious Xerxés to have originated ; partly in the rashness of 
ee? = Mardonius, who reaps his bitter reward on the field 
sequences of of battle at Platea—but still more in the influence of 
history— Se are ta τ τον : ᾿ 

common mischievous Oneiros,” who is sent by the gods (as in 
both to the second book of the Iliad) to put a cheat upon 


and Greeks. Xerxés, and even to overrule by terror both his 
scruples and those of Artabanus. The gods having determined 
{as in the instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and others) that the 
Persian empire shall undergo signal humiliation and repulse at 
the hands of the Greeks, constrain the Persian monarch into a 
ruinous enterprise against his own better judgment. Such 
religious imagination is not to be regarded as peculiar to 
Herodotys, but as common to him with his contemporaries 
generally, Greeks as well as Persians, though peculiarly stimulated 
among the Greeks by the abundance of their epic or quasi- 
historical poetry. Modified more or less in each individual 
narrator, it is made to supply connecting links as well as 
initiating causes for the great events of history. Asa cause for 
this expedition, incomparably the greatest fact and the most 


1 Herodot. vii. 18, ἐπεὶ δὲ δαιμονίη 
τις γίνεται ὁρμὴ, καὶ "Ἑλληνας, ὡς ἔοικε, 
φθορή τις καταλαμβάνει θεήλατος, ἐγὼ 
μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς τράπομαι, καὶ τὴν γνώμην 
μετατίθεμαι,. . ποίεε δὲ οὕτω ὅκως, 
τοῦ θεοῦ παραδιδόντος, τῶν σῶν ἐνδεή- 
met μηδέν. 


_ ΤῊΘ expression τοῦ θεοῦ παραδιδόντος 
in this place denotes what is expressed 
by τὸ χρεὸν γενέσθαι, c. 17. The dream 
threatens Artabanus and Xerxés for 
trying to turn aside the current of 
destiny—or, in other words, to contra- 
vene the predetermined will of the gods. 
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fertile in consequences, throughout the political career both of 
Greeks and Persians, nothing less than a special interposition of 
the gods would have satisfied the feelings either of one nation or 
the other. The story of the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells 
us?) in Persian fancy, and is in some sort a consolation for the 
national vanity ; but it is turned and coloured by the Grecian 
historian, who mentions also a third dream, which appears to 
Xerxés after his resolution to march was finally taken, and which 
the mistake of the Magian interpreters falsely construed ? into an 
encouragement, though it really threatened ruin. How much 
this religious conception of the sequence of events belongs to the 
ave, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, but pervades especially the Persze 
of AAschylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of Salamis— 
in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as the jealous 
enmity of the gods towards vast power and overweening 
aspirations in man ;% though without any of that inclination, 
which Herodotus seems to have derived from Persian informants, 
to exculpate Xerxés by representing him as disposed himself to 
sober counsels, but driven in a contrary direction by the irresist- 


ible fiat of the gods.* 


1 Herodot. vii. 12. Kat δή κον ἐν τῇ 
νυκτὶ εἶδε ὄψιν τοιήνδε, ὡς λέγεται ὑπὸ 
Weporéwr, 

Herodotus seems to use ὄνειρον in 
the neuter gender, not ὄνειρος in the 
masculine: for the alteration of Biihr 
(ad vii. 16) of ἐῶντα in place of ἐῶντος 
is not at all called for. The masculine 
gender ὄνειρος is commonly used in 
Homer; but there are cases of the 
neuter ὄνειρον. 

Respecting the influence of dreams 
in determining the enterprises of the 
early ‘Turkish sultans, see von Hammer, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs, 
book ii. vol. i. p. 49. 

2Compare the dream of Darius 
Codomannus, Plutarch, Alexander, c. 
18. Concerning the punishment in- 
flicted by Astyagés on the Magians for 
misinterpreting his dreams, see Hero- 
dot. i. 128. 

Philochorus, skilled in divination, 
affirmed that Nikias put a totally 
wrong interpretation upon that fatal 
eclipse of the moon which induced him 
to delay his retreat, and proved his 
ruin (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 


3 /Eschylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220, 
368, 745, $25: compare Sophocl. Ajax, 
120, 744, 775, and the end of the 
CEdipus Tyrannus; Euripid. Hecub. 
58; Pindar. Olymp. viii. $b; Isthm, vi. 
39; Pausanias, ii. 38, 3, Compare the 
sense of the word δεισιδαίμων in Keno- 
phon, Agesilaus, c. 11, sect. 8—‘the 
man who in the midst of success fears 
the envious gods”—opposed to the 
person who confides in continuance of 
snecess: and Klausen, Theologumena 
4éschyli, Ὁ. 18. 

4The manner in which Herodotus 

roups together the facts of his history 
in obedience to certain religious and 
moral sentiments in his own mind, is 
well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich- 
religidse Lebensansicht des Hero- 
dotus, Essen, 1832, especially sects. 21, 
22, pp. 112 seg. Hoffmeister traces the 
veins of sentiment, running through, 
and often overlaying or transforming 
the matters of fact through a consider- 
able portion of the nine books. He 
does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert to 
the circumstance, that the informants 
from whom Herodotus collected his 
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While we take due notice of those religious conceptions with 
which both the poet and the historian surround this vast conflict 
of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no farther 


Vast prepa- 
rations of 
Merxés. 


project in the mind of Darius 


facts were for the most part imbued 
with sentiments similar to himself; so 
that the religious and moral vein per- 
vaded more or less his original 
materials, and did not need to be 
added by himself. There can be little 
doubt that the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegete or 
interpreting guides around these holy 
places—~were among his chief sources 
for instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must 
have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could 
consult. The temples were interesting 
both in themselves and in the trophies 
and offerings which they exhibited, 
while the persons belonging to them 
were (as a general rule) accessible and 
communicative to strangers, as we may 
see both from Pausanias and Plutarch 
—both of whom, however, had books 
before them also to consult, which 
Herodotus hardly had at all. It was 
not only the priests and ministers of 
temples in Egypt, of Héraklés at Tyre, 
and of Bélus at Babylon, that Hero- 
dotus questioned (i, 181; ii, 3, 44, 143), 
but also those of Delphi (Δελφῶν οἶδα 
ἐγὼ οὕτως ἀκούσας γενέσθαι, i. 20: 
compare i. 91, 92, 51); Ὁδαῦηδ, (ii. 52); 
of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes (ν. 
59); of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); 
of Démétér at Paros (vi. 134—if not the 

riests, at least persons full of temple 
Inspirations); of Halus in Achaia 
Phthidtis (vii. 197); of the Kabeiri in 
Thrace (ii. 51); of persons connected 
with the Herdon of Protesilaus in the 
Chersonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated to 
him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own 
functions or religious sentiments, so 
that Herodotus did not introduce any- 
thing new when he incorporated them 
as such in his history. The treatise of 
Plutarch—‘“‘ Cur Pythia nunc non red- 
dat Oracula Carmine ”—affords an 
instructive description of theampleand 
multifarious narratives given by the 
expositors at Delphi, respecting the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian 


than ambition and revenge for the real motives of the 
invasion. Cousidering that it had been a proclaimed 


for three years previous to his 


history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity—eAodcapores, φιλό- 
λογοι and φιλομαθεῖς (Plutarch, ib. p. 
394)—such as Herodotus was in a high 
degree. Compare pp. 396, 397, 400, 
407, of the same treatise: also Plutarch 
De Defectu Oraculorum, Ὁ. 417—o1 
Δελφῶν θεολόγοι, ὅσο, Plutarch remarks 
that ἴ his time political life was extin- 
guished in Greece, and that the 
questions put to the Pythian priestess 
related altogether to private and 
individual affairs ; whereas, in earlier 
times, almost all political events came 
somehow or other under her cognizance, 
either by questions to be answored, or 
by commemorative public offerings (p. 
407). In the time of Herodotus, the 
great temples, especially those of Delphi 
and Olympia, were interwoven with the 
whole web of Grecian political history. 
See the Dissertation of Prellor, 
annexed to his edition of Polemonis 
Fragmenta, 6. 3, 157—162; De 
Historia atque Arte Pericgetarwn ; 
also K. F. Hermann, Gottesdienstliche 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, part i. ch. 
12, p. 52, 
The religious interpretation of 
historical phenomena is thus not 
eculiar to [Terodotus, but belongs to 
im in common with his informants 
and his age gonerally, as indeed 
Hoffmeister observes ©. 31-136) : 
though it is remarkable to notice the 
frankness with which he (as well as 
the contemporary poets : see the refer- 
ences in Monk, Hurip. Alcostis, 1154) 
predicates envy and jealousy of the 
gods, in cases where the conduct 
which he supposes them to pursue, is 
really such as would deserve that name 
in a man,—and such as he himself 
ascribes to the despot (iil. 80). He 
does not think himself obliged to culé 
the gods just and merciful while he is 
attributing to them acts of envy and 
jealousy in their dealing with mankind. 
But the religious interpretation does 
not reign alone throughout the narra- 
tive of Herodotus: it is found side by 
side with careful sifting of πυροῦ and 
specification of positive, definite, appre- 
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death, there was no probability that his son and successor would 
gratuitously renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, 
Xerxés began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish the amplest 
quota of troops and munitions of war—horse and foot, ships of 
war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various kinds, 
according to the circumstances of the territory ; while rewards 
were held out to those who should execute the orders most 
efficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had been 
going forward during the three years preceding the death of 
Darius, though not brought to any ultimate result, we cannot 
doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire could 
possibly be made to furnish, was now brought to execute the 
schemes of Xerxés. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of Thessaly, 
and nearly all the islands of the Algean north of Kréte and east 
of Euboea—including even the Cyclules. There existed Persian 
forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, and other places on the 
coast of Thrace, while Abdéra with the other Grecian settlements 
on that coast were numbered among the tributaries of Susa.? It 
is necessary to bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, at 
the time when Xerxés mounted the throne, as compared with its 


ciable causes: and this latter vein is Commentatio de Vita et Scriptis 


whit really distinguished the histurian 
from his age,—forming the proparation 
for Thucydidés, in whom it appears 
predominant and almost exclusive. 
See this point illustrated in Creuzer, 
YWistorische ISunst der Griechen, 
Abschnitt iil, pp. 150—159. 

Jiger (Disputationes Herodotex, p. 
16, Gottingen, 1828) professes to detect 
evidences of old age (senile ingenium) 
in the moralising colour which over- 
spreads the history of Herodotus, but 
which I believe to have belonged to 
his middle and mature age not less 
than to his latter years—if indeed he 
lived to be very old, which is noway 
proved except upon reasons which 
1 have already disputed. See Bahr, 


Lerodoti, in the fourth volhune of his 
edition, ὁ. 6, p. 3838. : 

1 Herodot. vii. 19, χῶρον πάντα épev- 
νῶν τῆς ἡπείρου. ; 

2 Herodot. vii. 106. κατέστασαν yup 
ἔτι πρότερον ταυτὴς τῆς ἐλάσιος (i.e. the 
invasion by Kerxés) ὕπαρχοι ἐν τῇ Θρη- 
xy καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ελλησπόντου πανταχῆ. Vil. 
108, ἐδεδούλωτο γὰρ, ὡς καὶ πρότερον μοι 
δεδήλωται, ἡ μέχρι Θεσσαλιῆς TATA, καὶ 
ἣν ὑπὺ βασιλέα δασμοφόρος, Μεγαβάξον 
τε καταστρεψαμένου καὶ ὕστερον Νῖαρδο- 
viov; alsu vii. 59, and Xenophon, Me- 
morab. 111. 6,11. Compare Hschylus, 
Pers. 871—896, und the vision ascribed 
to Cyrus in reference to his successor 
Darius, covering with his wings both 
Europe and Asia (Llerodot. i. 209). 


— 
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reduced limits at the later time of the Peloponnesian war—partly 
that we may understand the apparent chances of success to his 
expedition, as they presented themselves both to the Persians and 
to the medising Greeks—partly that we may appreciate the after- 
circumstances connected with the formation of the Athenian 
maritime empire. 


In the autumn of the year 481 3.c., the vast army thus raised 


by Xerxés arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at 


Xernis, or near to Sardis ; a large portion of it having been 
from the directed to assemble at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the 
ae eastern side of the Halys, where it was joined by 
of the Xerxés himself on the road from Susa.) From thence 
ae he crossed the Halys, and marched through Phrygia 
lees and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
rous fleet  Keleenee, Anaua, and Kolosse, and the Lydian town of 
eae ace Kallatébus, until he reached Sardis, where winter- 
es pe quarters were prepared for him. But this land force, 
ehand. 


vast as it was (respecting its numbers, I shall speak 
further presently), was not all that the empire had been reyuired 
to furnish. Xerxés had determined to attack Greece, not by 
traversing the Agean, as Datis had passed to Eretria and 
Marathén, but by a land force and fleet at once ; the former 
crossing the Hellespont, and marching through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly ; while the latter was intended to accompany 
and co-operate. A fleet of 1207 ships of war, besides nuinerous 
vessels of service and burthen, had been assembled on the 
Hellespont and on the coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover 
Xerxés, with a degree of forethought much exceeding that of his 
father Darius in the Scythian expedition, had directed the 
formation of large magazines of provisions at suitable maritime 
stations along the line of march, from the Hellespont to the 
Strymonic Gulf. During the four years of military preparation 
there had been time to bring together great quantities of flour 
and other essential articles from Asia and Egypt.’ 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war which Xerxés thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 


1 Herodot. vii. 28---81. 2 Tlerodot. vii. 23-25. 


Char XXXVITI. BRIDGE ACROSS THE HELLESPONT. 


say all subsequent experience—they were no less 
by two enterprises which entered into his scheme— 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting of 
a ship-canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos. 
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astounded 


He throws 
a bridge 
of boats 
across the 


For the first of the two there had indeed been a Hellespont. 


precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years before had caused 
a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian Bosphorus, and crossed 
itin his march to Scythia. Yet this bridge of Darius, though 
constructed by the Ionians and by a Samian Greek, having had 
reference only to distant regions, seems to have been little known 
or little thought of among the Greeks generally, as we may infer 
from the fact that the poet Aischylus! speaks as if he had never 
heard of it; while the bridge of Xerxés was ever remembered 
both by Persians and by Greeks as a most imposing display of 
Asiatic omnipotence. The bridge of boats—or rather the two 
separate bridges not far removed from each other—which 
Xerxés caused to be thrown across the Hellespont, stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast 
between Sestos and Madytus on the European, where the strait 
is about an English mile in breadth. The execution of the work 
was at first entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Pheenicians and 
Egyptians, who had received orders long beforehand to prepare 
cables of extraordinary strength and size expressly for the pur- 
pose; the material used by the Phoenicians was flax, that 
employed by the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus 
Already had the work been completed and announced to Xerxés 
ag available for transit, when a storm arose, so violent as 
altogether to ruin it. The wrath of the monarch, when 


apprised of this catastrophe, burst all bounds. It 
was directed partly against the chief engineers, whose 
heads he caused to be struck off,? but partly also 


The bridge 
is destroyed 
by ἃ storm 


—wrath of 
against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that eae 
the strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that death the 
ἃ set of fetters should be let down into it asa further gua jyun- 
punishment. Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does ishes the 

Hellespont. 


not believe, that he even sent irons for the purpose of 
branding it. 


1 Mschylus, Pers. 731, 754, 873. 


“Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scourgers while 


p. 470) speaks of them as having had 


2 Plutarch (De Tranquillitate Animi, their noses and ears cut off. 
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inflicting this punishment), this is the penalty which our master 
inflicts wpon thee, because thou hast wronged him though he 
hath never wronged thee, King Xerxés will cross thee, whether 
thou wilt or not; but thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, 
because thou art a treacherous river of (useless) salt water.”* 
Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxés on 
the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them ‘‘ non-Hellenic 
and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their brevity, 
leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, and that 
they are not of his own invention, like so many other speeches 
in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given position. 
It has been common, however, to set aside in this case not merely 
the words, but even the main incident of punishment 


Remarks on 

evens inflicted on the Hellespont,? as a mere Greek fable 
punishment rather than a real fact ; the extreme childishness and 
ee absurdity of the proceeding giving to it the air of an 
Hellespont: enemy’s calumny. But this reason will not appear 
sufficient sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
δἰ προ πονίαρ and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate 


its reality. objects the sensitive as well as the willing and 
designing attributes of human beings, is among the early and 
wide-spread instincts of mankind, and one of the primitive 
forms of religion. And although the enlargement of reason 
and experience gradually displaces this elementary Fetichism, 
kanishing it from the regions of reality into those of conventional 
fiction, yet the force of momentary passion will often suffice tu 
supersede the acquired habit: and even an intelligent man? may 
be impelled in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat 
the lifeless object from which he has suffered. By the old 
procedure, never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at 


1 Herodot. vii. 34, 35. ἐνετέλλετο δὴ 
ὧν parigovras, λέγειν βάρβαρά τε καὶ ἀτ- 
ἄσθαλα" ὦ πικρὸν ὕδωρ, δεσπότης τοι δί- 
κὴν ἐπιτιθεῖ τήνδε, ὅτι μιν ἠδίκησας, οὐδὲν 
πρὸς ἐκείνου ἄδικον παθόν. καὶ βασιλεὺς 
μὲν Ξέρξης διαβήσεταί σε, ἦν τε σύ γε 
βούλῃ, ἣν τε καὶ μή" σοὶ δὲ κατὰ δίκην 
ἄρα οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων θύει, ὡς ἐόντι δο- 
λερῷ τε καὶ ἁλμυρῷ ποταμῷ. 

The assertion—that no one was in 
the habit of sacrificing to the Helles- 
pont—appears strange, when we look 
to the subsequent conduct of Xerxés 


himself (vii. 58): compare vii. 113, and 
vi. 76. The epithet sudé, employed as ἢ, 
reproach, seems to allude to the 
undrinkable character of the water. 


2See Stanley and Blomfield ad 
ischyl. Pers. 731, and K. ὦ. Miller 
(in his Review of Bonjamin Constant’s 
work Sur la Religion), Kleine Schriften, 
vol. 11. p. 59. 

3See Auguste Comte, Traitd do 
Philosophie Positive, vol. v. lecon 52, 
pp. 40, 46. 
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Athens, an inanimate object which had caused the death of a 
man was solemnly tried and cast out of the border. And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un- 
successful day’s hunting,’ scourged and pricked the god Pan or 
his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose a 
young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndés (which 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it) affords 
a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by Xerxés. To 
offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this manner gratitude 
for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar rite in the ancient 
religion. While the grounds for distrusting the narrative are 
thus materially weakened, the positive evidence will be found 
very forcible. The expedition of Xerxés took place when 
Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
vnjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to information. 
Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, and all 
the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily known to 
many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. The 
decapitation of the unfortunate engineers was an act fearfully 
impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, while 

1S8eo Wachsmuth,  JTellenische 
Alterthimer, 2, i. Ὁ. 320, and K. ἢ, 


Hermann, Griech, Staatsalterthumer, 
sect. 104. 


of Apollonia and the river Adus, 
Valerius Miuxim. 1, 5, 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, 
wrestler, &e., Theagenés of Thasus, ἃ, 


Vor the manner in which Cyrus 
dealt with the river Gyndds, see THero- 
dot. 1. 202. The Persian satrap Phar- 
nuchés was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which 
he afterwards died: he directed his 
attendants to lead the horse to the 
place where the accident had hap- 
pened, to cut off all his legs, and leave 
1im to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacri- 
fice, even during the time of Herodotus, 
to the river which had been the means 
of preserving the life of their ancestor 
Perdikkas; after he had crossed it, 
the stream swelled and arrested his 
pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an 
analogous story about the inhabitants 


statue was erected to his honour. A 
personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 deteated competitors, came every 
night to gratify his wrath and revenge 
by flogging the statue. One night the 
statue fell down upon this scourger and 
killed him; upon which his relatives 
indicted the statue for murder: it was 
found guilty by the Thasians, and 
thrown into the sea. The gods how- 
ever were much displeased with the 
proceeding, and visited the Thasians 
with continued famine, until at lenuth 
a fisherman by accident tished up the 
statue, and it was restored to its place 
(Pausan. vi. 11, 2). Compare the story 
of the statue of Hermés in Babrius, 
Fabul. 119, edition of Mr. Lewis. . 
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essentially public, appears to Herodotus! (as well as to Arrian 
afterwards), not childish, but impious. The more attentively we 
balance, in the case’ before us, the positive testimony against the 
intrinsic negative probabilities, the more shall we be disposed to 
admit without diffidence the statement of our original historian. 
New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 


Phoenicians 
Reconstruc- 
tion of the 
bridge— 
description 
of it in 
detail. 


and Egyptians—were 
directed to recommence the work, which Herodotus 
now describes in detail, and which was executed with 
increased care and solidity. To form the two bridges, 
two lines of ships—triremes and pentekonters blended 


immediately 


together—were moored across the strait breastwise, with their 
sterns towards the Euxine and their heads towards the .Egean, 
the stream flowing always rapidly from the former towards the 
latter.’ They were moored by anchors head and stern, and by 


1 Herodot. vii. 35—54 : compare viii. 
109, Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14, 9, 

2 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in 
which Herodotus describes the position 
of these ships which formed the two 
bridges seems to me to have been 
erroneously or imperfectly appre- 
hended by most of the commentators : 
see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wessel- 
ing, Rennell, and especially Larcher: 
Schweighveuser is the most satisfac: 
tory :—rod μὲν Πόντου ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ 
ὃς Ἑλλησπόντον κατὰ ῥόον. The ex- 
planation given by Tzetzes of ἐπικαρσίας 
by the word πλαγίας seems to me 
hardly exact: it means, not odligue, 
but at right angles with. The course of 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, flowing 
out of the Huxine sea, is conceived by 
the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which 
were moored near together along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of 
each from head to stern, were there- 
fore also at right angles with the 
Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two 
bridges hereby, and to say that the 
ships of the one bridge were τοῦ Mdvrov 
ἐπικαρσίας, and those of the other 
bridge τοῦ Ἑλλησπόντου κατὰ ῥόον, as 
Bahr and other commentators suppose : 
both the predicates apply alike to both 
the bridges,—as indeed it stands to 
reason that the arrangement of ships 
best for one bridge must also have 
been best for the other. Respecting 
the meaning of ἐπικάρσιος in Hero- 


dotus, see iv. 101; i. 180, In the 
Odyssey (ix. 70: compare Enstath. ad 
loc.) ἐπικάρσιαι does not mean oblique, 
but headlong before the wind; com- 
pare ἐπίκαρ, Iliad, xviii. 392. So in the 
position of the ships as described by 
Herodotus, if the wind blew from the 
Huxine, it would be right abaft of 
them. 

The circumstance stated by Hero- 
dotus,—that in the bridge higher up 
the stream or nearest to the Kuxine, 
there were in all 360 vessels, while in 
the other bridge there were no more 
than 314,—has perplexed the commen- 
tators and induced them to resort to 
inconvenient explanations—as that of 
saying that in the higher bridge tho 
vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slanting, so 
that the extreme vessel on the Kuro- 
pean side was lower down the stream 
than the extreme vessel on the Asiatic 
side. This is one of the false explana. 
tions given of ὀἐπικαρσίας (slinting, 
schraq): while the idea of Gronovius 
and Larcher, that the vessels in the 
higher bridge presented ther broadside 
to the current, is still more inadmis- 
sible. But the difference inthe number 
of ships employed in the one bridge 
compared with the other seems to 
admit of an easier explanation. We 
need not suppose, nor does ILerodotus 
say, that the two bridges were quite 
close together : considering the multi- 
tude which had to cross them, it would 
be convenient that they should be 
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The number of ships placed to carry the 


bridge nearest to the Euxine was three hundred and sixty ; the 


number in the other, three hundred and fourteen. 


Over 


each of the two lines of ships, across from shore to shore, were 


placed ata certain distance from each 
other. If they were a mile or two 
apart, we may well suppose that the 
breadth of the strait was not exactly 
the same in the two places chosen, and 
that it may have been broader at the 
point of the upper bridge — which 
moreover might require to be made 
more secure, as having to meet the 
first force of the current. The greater 
number of vessels in the upper bridge 
will thus be accounted for in a simple 
and satisfactory manner. 

In some of the words used by Hero- 
dotus there appears an obscurity: they 
run thus—eevyrucav δὲ ὧδε" πεντηκον- 
τέρους καὶ τριήρεας συνθέντες, ὑπὸ μὲν 
τὴν (these words are misprinted in 
Bahr's edition) πρὸς τοῦ Ev ξείνον ἸΤόντου 
ἑξήκοντά τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν 
ἑτέρην τεσσερεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριηκοσίας 
(τοῦ μὲν Tlovrov, ἐπικαρσίΐας, τοῦ δὲ 
᾿Ελλησπόντου, κατὰ ῥόον), ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ 
τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων" συνθέντες δὲ, ἀγ- 
κύρας κατῆκαν περιμήκεας, KC. 

There is a difficulty respecting the 
words ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ Tov τόνον τῶν 
é7Awvy—what is the nominative case to 
this verb? ahr says in his note, se. ὁ 
poos, and he construes τῶν ὅπλων to 
mean the cables whereby the anchors 
were held fast. But if we read farther 
on, we shall see that τὰ ὅπλα mean, 
not the anchor-cables, but the cables 
which were stretched across from shore 
to shore to form the bridge: the very 
same words τῶν ὅπλων τοῦ τόνον, ap- 
plied to these latter cables, occur ἃ 
few lines afterwards. I think that the 
nominative case belonging to ἀνακωχεύῃ 
is ἡ γεφύρα (not ὁ Joos), and that the 
words from τοῦ μὲν Il6yrov down to 
ῥόον are to be read parenthetically, as 
i have printed them above: the express 
object for which the ships were moored 
was, ‘‘that the bridge might hold up, 
or sustain, the tension of its cables 
stretched across from shore to shore”. 
I admit that we should naturally 
expect ἀνακωχεύωσι, and ποῦ ἀνακω- 
χεύῃ, since the proposition wouid be 
true of doth bridges ; but though this 
makes an awkward construction, it is 
not inadmissible, since each bridge 
had been previously described in the 
singular number. 


Bredow and others accuse Herodotus 
of ignorance and incorrectness in this 
description of the bridges, but there 
seems nothing to bear out this charge. 

Herodotus (iv. 85), Strabo (xiii. p. 
591), and Pliny (ΗΕ. N. iv. 12; vi. 1) 
give seven stadia as the breadth of the 
Hellespont in its narrowest part. Dr. 
Pococke also assigns the same breadth : 
Tournefort allows about a mile (vol, ii. 
lett. 4). Some modern French measure. 
ments give the distance as something 
considerably greater—1130 or 1150 
toises (see Miot’s note on his transla- 
tion of Herodotus) The Duke of 
Ragusa states it at 790 toises (Voyage 
en Turquie, vol. ii. Ὁ. 164). If we sup- 
pose the breadth to be one mile or 
5280 feet, 860 vessels at an average 
breadth of 143 feet would exactly fill 
thespace. Rennell says, ‘‘ Eleven feet 
is the breadth of a barge: vessels of the 
size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge”. 
ae Geography of Herodotus, p. 
127. 

The recent measurements or esti- 
mates stated by Miot go much beyond 
Herodotus: that of the Duke οἵ. 
Ragusa nearly coincides with him. 
But we need not suppose that the 
vessels filled up entirely the whole 
breadth, without leaving any gaps 
between: we only know that there 
were no gaps left large enough for a 
vessel in voyage to sail through, except 
in three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition 
to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the 
critical remarks appended to the third 
edition of his Gieek and English 
Lexicon, voc. ’Kmixdpovos, Herodotus. 

Mr. Dunhar differs from me, as well 
as from Liddell and Scott, in the 
meaning of the word émxdporos, but I 
do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says that 
this adjective signifies “in a cross 
direction, and is opposed by Herodotus 
to ὄρθιος, in a straight direction, and to 
ἰθείας " (Herodot. iv. 101 ; i. 180). 

I have made reference in my note to 
both these passages, and they seem to 
me to bear out my meaning. In the 
latter of the two, itis not exact to say 
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stretched six vast cables, which discharged the double function 
of holding the ships together, and of supporting the bridgeway to 


be laid upon them. 


They were tightened by means of capstans 


on each shore: in three different places along the line, a gap 


that ἐπικαρσίας is opposed to ἰθείας : on 
the contrary, the two epithets are 
applied to the very same streets: “‘ All 
the streets of Babylon (says Herodotus) 
are cut straight; those streets which 
run directly down to the river, as well 
as the rest”. 

It is true that in iv. 101, Herodotus 
contrasts in a certain sense, ἐπικάρσιος 
with ὄρθιος, Spenking of the figure of 
Scythia, he says that it is a parallelo- 
gram, of which two sides forming an 
angle with each other, are lines of 
coast; while the other two sides run 
straight wp into the intereor, (ὄρθιοι εἰς 
τὴν μεσόγαιαν) to a certain point of 
junction. To go from the coast into 
the interior is always conceived by a 
Greek as going upward—aruw ; to come 
from inlind to the coast as coming down- 
ward—<arw. Elence Herodotus says 
that these two sides go straight up into 
thernterzor. The other two sides of the 
parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, Herodotus calls ἐπικαρσίας, 
falling in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run ὅρθιαι ἐς 
τὴν μεσόγαιαν. Itis plain that if the 
two sides, which ran up into the 
interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides of 
{he parallelogram would be straight 
also : so that ἐπικαρσίας in this passage 
does not hear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage— Ἐζεύγνυ- 
σαν δὲ ὧδε' ἹΤεντηκοντερους καὶ τριηρέας 
συνθέντες, ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν πρὺς τοῦ Εὐξεινου 
πόντον ἑξήκοντά, τε καὶ τριηκοσίας, ὑπό 
δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην τεσσαρεσκαίδεκα καὶ τριὴ- 
κοσίας (τοῦ μὲν Ἰϊόντον, ἐπικαρσίας, τοῦ 
δὲ Ελλησπόντον, κατὰ ῥόον) ἵνα ἀνακω- 
χεύῃ τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, Mr. Dunbar 
says, ‘‘Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supply γεφύραν with ὑπὸ 
μὲν τὴν, and ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν ἑτέρην. But Ὁ 
cannot conceive what rational meaning 
can be exacted from ἐζεύγνυ σαν--ὑ πὸ 
μὲν Thy (yedupav), when the pentekontors 
and the triremes formed the γεφύραν. 
There can (1 imagine) be no doubt that 

ἣν or χώραν must be understood 
(which they very often are with the 
Greek writers); the land, namely, on 
each side of the strait: ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν 
(γῆν), on the Asian side; ὑπὸ δὲ τὴν 


ἑτέρην, on the Enropean side”. 

To deal first with Mr. Dunbar's 
objection to my meaning, which 1s the 
same as that of Bahr and others, L 
cannot admit his assertion, that ‘ the 
pentekonters and the triremes 920} νοι 
the yedvpav”. They formed the support 
of the bridge; standing in the same 
relation to itas the piles of Waterlog 
Bridge stand to the bridge itself. 
Speaking largely, or for common pur- 
poses, indeed the bridge is understood 
to mean the whole construction, sup- 
port and all: but the essential portion 
of the bridge is the continuous way 
across from bank to bank, which, in 
the case of a narrow stream, may exist 
without any supports at all. Now the 
pentekonters and triremes did not of 
themselves form any continuous way 
across : this was formed by the row of 
tight parallel cables laid over them, 
resting upon them, and stretching 
across from bank to bank. And ITero- 
dotus uses the preposition ὑπό which 
expresses this relation: the pente- 
konters and triremes were put to- 
gether side by sido wader the bridye : or 
rather, they were first put, and then 
the bridge of tightened cables was laid 
over or upon them. 

Mr. Dunbar’s supposition that the 
substantive belonging to ὑπὸ μὲν τὴν, 
&e., is yyr—-meaning the two opposite 
coasts, Asiatic and HKuropean—seeins 
to me inadmissible. The words τὴν 
πρὸς τοῦ Evéetvov Wovrov, if you apply 
them to one of the two bridges, 
designate naturally enough the one 
which is highest up in the stream: 
but they cannot be employed to signity 
the Asiatic coast as distinguished trom 
the Kuropean, for they have just as 
much reference to one as to the other. 
Nor can I think that the preposition 
ὑπὸ can be used to signify what Mr. 
Dunbar means. Assuming even that 
it could properly be used to mean 
those ships which were moored near 
or close tu the land, we must recollect 
that what Ilerodotus is hero describing 
is a series of ships lying near cach 
vther across the whole breadth of the 
stream. Of the larger portion of these 
ships it could never be said with any 
propriety, that they lay ὑπὸ τὴν γῆν--- 
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was left between the ships for the purpose of enabling small 
trading vessels without masts, in voyage to or from the Euxine, 
to pass and repass beneath the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of flax 


either wnder the Asiatic or European 
coast. Besides, on Mr. Dunhar's con- 
struction, Herodotus would be only 
describing one bridge, whereas there 
were undeniably two. 

Mr. Dunbar’s conception of the 
structure of the bridge differs essen- 
tially from mine, but I should lengthen 
this note too much by commenting 
upon it, 

tfc contests my supposition that the 
two bridges may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground 
that both of them terminated’ in an 
ἀκτὴ σραχέα ἐς θάλασσαν κατήκουσα, ON 
the European side; and he translates 
ἀκτῇ promontory ΟΥ̓ headland. But ἀκτὴ, 
just as often, if not oftener, means a 
line of coast, stretching along for a con- 
siderable distance (see Herocot. iv. 88), 

Again, he differs from me, and 
agrees with Bahr, in regard to the 
nominative case which is to be under- 
stood to the verb ἀνακωχεύῃ. He 
thinks that ὁ ῥόος is understood, not ἡ 
yehupa—observing :— 

‘“ How the bridge should keep the 
cables in a state of tension, I caunot 
comprehend. “Iva must be referred to 
ἃ cuuse immediately preceding and 
well-ascertained ; and this can only be 
the term pdos. Krom the statement 
which the historian gives of the 
different modes of anchoring the two 
divisions, it would appear that it was 
necessary for the triremes to be moored 
in tho direction of the current, in order 
that it might by its force seep the cables 
faut, and not allow them to swing.” 
I confess that I do not feel the difficulty 
which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in trans- 
lating the words ἕνα ἀνακωχεύῃ τὸν 
τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, in the way that I 
have proposed in an earlier part of tliis 
note. And I have already remarked 
that by the words τὸ» τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, 
Herodotus does not mean the anchor- 
cables, but the vast cables stretched 
across :'as he himself again uses the 
hrase a few lines farther on—«édcpw 
ἐπετίθεσαν κατύπερθε τῶν ὅπλων τοῦ 
τόνου, where Bahr and Schweighaeuser 
justly remark that it is equivalent to 
κατυπερθς τῶν ὅπλων ἐντεταμένων. It 
might be possible to suppose ἡ σύνθεσις 
τὰ συντιθέμενα (extracted out of the pre- 


ceding participle συνθέντες) the under- 
stood nonunative case to ἀνακωχεύῃ, 
which would gct rid of the awkward 
construction of γοφύρα in the singular 
number—evmmeorrdépovs καὶ τριηρέας 
συνθέντες ἵνα ἀνακωχεύῃ (ἡ σύμθεσις τῶν 
τριηρέων) τὸν τόνον τῶν ὅπλων, ἀγκύρας 
κατῆκαν περιμήκεας, ἄς, ΠΡῸΣ cases in 
which an unexpressed nonnative case 
is extracted out of the verb preceding, 
conipare Matthize, Gr. Gr. s. 295 ; and 
Ktlner, Gr, Gr. 5. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks ‘of the different 
modes of anchoring the two divisions”: 
and Bahr holds the same opinion. But 
as I understand Herodotus, he speaks 
of no such difference ; all the ships, in 
both bridges, were anchored both 
ahead and astern, with their heads 
down the stream. συνθέντες δὲ ἀγκύρας 
κατῆκαν Tepinkeas, τὰς μὲν πρὸς τοῦ 
Ἰόντου τῆς ἑτέρης, τῶν ἀνέμων εἵνεκεν 
τῶν ἔσωθεν ἐκπνεόντων, τῆς δὲ ἑτέρης, 
τῆς πρὸς ἑσπέρης τε καὶ τοῦ Αἰγαίου, 
evpov τὲ καὶ νότον εἵνεκα, Bibr con- 
strues τῆς ὑτέρης---τῆς δὲ érépys—as if 
they agreed with γεφύρας, and as if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one 
bridge had been Ἰοὺ duwn at the ex- 
tremity towards the Kuxine—the 
anchors of those belonging to the 
other bridge at tle extremity towards 
the igean. Surely tlis explanation 
cannot be received. If aship held by 
only one anchor, that anchor always 
must be at the extremity towards the 
Huxine ; for the current of the Helles- 
pont, which runs from the Huxine, 
would not permit it to be otherwise. 
Even if the anchor were originally let 
down at the head, when pointing to 
the Atgean, the force of the current 
would alter the position of the ship 
until the anchor caine to be between 
the ship and the Euxine. Besides, it 
surely cannot be doubted, that the 
same made of anchorage which was 
suitable for the ships of one bridge 
would also be πίθος for those of the 
other. Moreover, the historian tells 
us that some anchors were intended to 
guard against the winds blowing out 
of the Kuxine—others, to guard against 
those blowing out of the Atgean. 
Surely, each ship of each bridge would 
need to be made fast against both. 
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and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased strength ; 
for it seems that in the bridges first made, which proved too 
weak to resist the winds, the Phwnicians had employed cables of 
flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of papyrus for the other. 
Over these again were laid planks of wood, sawn to the appro- 
priate width, secured above by a second line of cables stretched 
across to keep them in their places. Lastly, upon this foundation 
the causeway itself was formed, out of earth and wood, with a 
palisade on each side high enough to prevent the cattle which 
passed over from seeing the water. 
The other great work which Xerxés caused to be performed, 
: for facilitating his march, was the cutting through of 
Xerxés cuts : : 
a ship-canal the isthmus which connects the stormy promontory 
actoss the of Mount Athds with the mainland? That isthmus 
ou near the point where it joins the mainland was about 
twelve stadia (not quite so many furlongs) across, 
from the Strymonic to the Torénaic Gulf; and the canal dug by 
order of Xerxés was broad and deep enough for two triremes to 
sail abreast. In this work too, as well as in the bridge across 
the Hellespont, the Phcenitians were found the ablest and most 
efficient among all the subjects of the Persian monarch ; but the 
other tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring 


Compare Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101. δύ᾽ 
ἀγκύραι. 

I construe the words τῆς érépys—rijs 
δὲ érépys—differently from Buhr. It 
seems to me that they do not agree 
with γεφύρας, but with μερίδος, reAcuTys, 
or some word indicating direction, or 
relative bearing ; on the one side, on 
the other side, equivalent to ἔνθεν μὲν, 
ἔνθεν δέ, Sufficient vindication may 
be found of the use of the genitive 
case ἑτέρης in Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 377: 
. Kithner, Gr. Gr. § 523, And in this 
case it coincides with the fundamental 
conception which these authors give 
us of a Greek Genitive—as designing 
the whence, or source from which an 
action arises. The anchors are con- 
ceived as pulling from one side and 
from the other side, against the 
dangerous winds when they blow. 

1¥or the long celebrity of these 
cables, see the epigram of Archimélus, 
composed two centuries and a half 
afterwards, in the time of Hiero 11. 
of Syracuse, ap. Athenzeum, v. 209, 


Herodotus states that in thickness 
and compact mike (ταχυτὴς καὶ καλλονῃ) 
the cables of flax were equal to those 
of papyrus; but that in weight the 
former were superior; for each cubit 
in length of the flaxen cable weighed a 
talent: we can hardly reason upon 
this, because we do not know whether 
he means an Attic, an Euboic, or an 
AEginean talent; nor, if he means an 
Attic talent, whether it be an Attic 
talent of commerce, or of the monetary 
standard. 

The cables contained in the Athe- 
nian dockyard are distinguished as 
σχοίνια ὑκτωδάκτυλα, ἑζαδάκτυλα-ἶχι 
which expressions, however, M. Boeckh 
cannot certainly determine whether 
circumference or diameter be meant: 
he thinks probably the former. See 
his learned book, Das Seewesen der 
Athener, ch. x. p. 165. 

5. For a specimen of the destructive 
storms near the prowontory of Athdés, 
see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Didot: 
Diodor, xiii. 41. 
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town of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,! were brought together to assist. The head-quarters of 
the fleet were first at Kymé and Phékaa, next at Eleeus in the 
southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athés. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general directions 
of two noble Persians—Bubarés and Artacheus, and distributed 
under their measurement as task-work among the contingents of 
the various nations ; an ample supply of flour and other provisions 
being brought for sale in the neighbouring plain from various 
parts of Asia and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelligence 
of the Phoenicians, who, within sight of that lofty superior 
island of Thasos which had been occupied three Diligence 
centuries before by their free ancestors, were now Phcnicians. 
labouring as instruments to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. 
Amidst all the people engaged, they alone took the precaution of 
beginning the excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal 
was finally destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and 
leave a convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight 
down, so that the time as well as the toil of their work was 
doubled by the continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable 
illustration of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, 
since the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxés must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation : “for it would 
have cost no trouble at all” (he observes *) to drag all the ships in 


_1 Herodot. vii. 22, 23, 116; Diodér. 


from the bottom of the canal to the 
xi, 2 


top—the whole performed by hand, 


“ Herodot. vii. 24: ὡς μὲν ἐμὲ συμ- 
βαλλεόμενον εὑρίσκειν, μεγαλοφροσύνης 
εἵνεκα αὐτὸ Ξέρξης ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλενε, ἐθ- 
ἕλων τε δύναμιν αποδείκνυσθαι, καὶ μνη- 
μόσννα λιπέσθαι. παρεὸν γὰρ, μηδένα 
πόνον λαβόντας, τὸν ἰσθμὸν τὰς 
νέας διειρύσαι, ὀρύσσειν ἐκέλευε διώρυχα 
τῇ θαλασσῃ, evpos ὡς δύο τριήρεας 
πλέειν Ono ἐλαστρευμένας. 

According to the manner in which 
Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been performed, the earth dug 
out was handed up by man to man 


without any aid of cranes or burrows, 

The pretended work of turning 
the course of the river Halys, which 
Grecian report ascribed to Croesus on 
the advice of Thalés, was a far greater 
work than the cutting at Athos (llero- 
dot. 1, 75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Athdés has been treated often as a 
fable both by ancients (Juvenal, sat. 
x.) and by moderns (Cousinéry, Voyage 
en Mucédvine), 1 transcribe the obser- 
vations of Colonel Leake. That excel- 
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Parr II, 


the fleet across the isthmus ; so that the canal was nowise needed. 
So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a Greek of the filth 
century B.C. to transport ships by mechanical force across an 
isthmus ; a special groove or slip being seemingly prepared for 
them: such was the case at the Diolkus across the isthmus of 
Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted that the men who excavated 
the canal at Mount Athés worked under the lash ; and these, be 


Employ- 
ment of 
the lash 
over the 
workmen 
engaged 
on the 
cana)— 
impression 
made 
thereby 
on the 
Greeks. 


lent observer points out evident traces 
of its past existence: but in my judg- 
ment, even if no such traces now 
remained, the testimony of Herodotus 
and Thucydidés (iv. 109) would alone 
be sufficient to prove that it had 
existed really. The observations of 
Colonel Leake illustrate at the same 
time the motives in which the canal 
originated: ‘‘The canal (he says) seems 
to have been not more than sixty feet 
wide. As history does not mention 
that it was ever kept in repair after 
the time of Xerxés, the waters from 
the heights around have naturally 
filled it in part with soilin the course 
of ages. It might, however, without 
much labour, be renewed, and there 
can be no doubt that it would be useful 
to the navigation of the Algean: for 
such is the fear entertained by the 
Greek boatmen of the strength and 
uncertain direction of the currents 
around Mount Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which the vicinity of 
the mountain is subject during half 
the year, and which are rendered more 
formidable by the deficiency of har- 
bours in the Gulf of Orfand, that I 
could not, as long as I was on the 
peninsula, and though offering a high 
price, prevail upon any boat to carry 
me from the eastern side of the penin- 
sula to the western. Xerxés, there- 
fore, was perfectly justified in cutting 
this canal, as well from the security 
which it afforded to his fleet, as from 


it borne in mind, were not bought slaves, but freemen, 
except in so far as they were tributaries of the Persian 
monarch ; perhaps the father of Herodotus, a native 
of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave Queen 
Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall 
find other examples as we proceed of this imdis- 
criminate use of the whip, and full conviction of its 
indispensable necessity, on the part of the Persians *+— 
even to drive the troops of their subject-contingents 


the facility of the work and the advan- 
tages of the ground, which seems made 
expressly to tempt such an unier- 
taking. The experience of the losses 
which the former expedition under 
Mardonius had suffered suggested the 
idea. The circumnavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and Canastreum was 
much less dangerous, as the guifs 
afford some good harbours, and it was 
the object of Xerxés to collect forces 
from the Greek cities in those gulfs as 
he passed. If there be any difticulty 
arising from the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, it is in comprehending how the 
operation should have required so long 
a time as three years, when the king 
of Persia had such multitudes at his 
disposal, and among them Egyptians 
and Babylonians, accustomed to the 
making of canals.” (Leake, Travels in 
ue Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 
145. 

These remarks upon the enterprise 
are more judicious than those of Major 
Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. Ὁ. 110). I 
may remark that Herodotus does not 
affirm that the actual cutting of the 
canal occupied three years,—he assigns 
that time to the cutting, with all its 
preliminary arrangements included— 
προετοιμάζετο EK τριων ἐτέων KOU μάλιστα 
ἐς τὸν "Λθων (Vil. 22), 

1 Herodot. vii. 22: ὥρυσσον ὑπὸ μασ- 
τίγων παντοδαποὶ τῆς στρατιῆς ' διάδοχοι 
δ᾽ époirwy.—vii. 66: Ξέρξης δὲ, ἐπεί τε 
διέβη ἐς τὴν Ἐὐρώπην, ἐθηεῖτο τὸν στρατὸν 
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on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge in this way 
towards freemen, and especially towards freemen engaged in 
military service, was altogether repugnant both to Ilellenic 
practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and insular Greeks 
were relieved from it, as from various other hardships, when they 
passed out of Persian dominion to become, first allies, afterwards 
subjects of Athens: and we shall be called upon hereafter to take 
note of this fact when we appreciate the complaints preferred 
against the hegemony of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxés 
excavated this canal, which was fortified against the 
sea at its two extremities by compact earthen walls or 
embankments, they also threw bridges of boats over 
the river Strymén. These two works, together with 
the renovated double bridge across the Hellespont, were both 
announced to Xerxés as completed and ready for passage, on his 
arrival at Sardis at the bevinning of winter 481—480 B.c. 
Whether the whole of his vast army arrived at Sardis at the same 
time as himself, and wintered there, may reasonably be doubted ; 
but the whole was united at Sardis and ready to march against 
Greece, at the beginning of spring 480 B.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, to 
demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of lis prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread terror even among the most resolute of them. And he at 
the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace and 
Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast suite 
as he passed on his march. That march was commenced at the 
first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of several 
threatening portents during the course of it—one of which Nerxés 
was blind enough not to comprehend, though, according to 
Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than its signification? 


Bridge of 
boats 
thrown 
across the 
Strymdon, 


ὑπὸ μαστίγων διαβαίνοντα : compare vii. 
103, and Xenophon, Anabasis, ill. 4— 
25. ’ 
The essential necessity, and plenti- 
ful use, of the whip, towards subject- 
tributaries, as conceived by the ancient 
Persians, finds its parallel in the 
modern Turks. See the Mémoires du 


Baron de Tott, vol. i. p. 256 seqq., and 
his dialogue on this subject with his 
Turkish conductor Ali- Aga, 

1 Herodok. vii. 57. Teépas ode ἐφάνη 
μέγα, τὸ Ἐέρξης ἐν οὐδενὶ λόγῳ ἀποιήσατο, 
καίπερ εὐσύμβλητον ζόν" ἵππος γὰρ ἔτεκε 
λωγόν. EnartpBaAnroy ὧν τῇδε τοῦτο 
ἐγένετο, ὅτι ἔμελλε μὲν ἐλᾶν στρατιὴν ἐπὶ 
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—while another was misinterpreted into a favourable omen by 
the compliant answer of the Magian priests. 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two nearly 
equal columns; a spacious interval being left between 


Xerxes” the two for the king himself with his guards and 
a tla select Persians. First of all? came the baggage, 
ep of carried by beasts of burden, immediately followed by 
is army. 


one-half of the entire body of infantry, without any 
distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 1000 Persian 
cavalry with 1000 Persian spearmen, the latter being dis- 
tinguished by carrying their spears with the point downwards, 
as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden pomegranate at 
its other extremity, in place of the ordinary spike or point 
whereby the weapon was planted in the ground when the soldier 
was not on duty. Behind these troops walked ten sacred horses, 
of vast power and splendidly caparisoned, bred on the Niswan 
plains in Media: next, the sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight 
white horses—wherein no man was ever allowed to mount, not 
even the charioteer, who walked on foot behind with the reins 
in his hand. Next after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxés 
himself, drawn by Niseean horses: the charioteer, a noble Persian 
named Patiramphés, being seated in it by the side of the monarch, 
who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to enter 
a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen body of 
1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest breed among 
the Persians, having golden apples at the reverse extremity of 


my Ἑλλάδα Ἐέρξης ayaupérara καὶ 
βιεγαλοπρεπέστατα, ὀπίσω δὲ περὶ ἑωῦτοῦ 
τρέχων ἥξειν ἐς τὸν αὐτὸν χῶρον. 

The prodigy was that a mare 
brought forth a hare, which signified 
that Xerxés would set forth on his 
expedition to Greece with strength 
and splendour, but that he would 
come back in timid and disgraceful 
flight. 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, 
first in the reality of the fact—next, 
in the certainty of his interpretation— 
deserves notice, as illustrating his 
canon of belief and that of his age. 
The interpretation is doubtless here 
the generating cause of the story inter- 
preted: an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines 
an appropriate simile for its proud 


commencement and inglorious termi- 
nation (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus), and the simile is re- 
counted, either by himself or by some 
hearer who is struck with it, as if it 
had been a real antecedent fact. 'Che 
aptuess of this supposed antecedent 
fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
invasion (τὸ εὖὐσύμβλητον of Herodotus) 
Serves as presumptive evidence to bear 
out the witness asserting it: while 
departure from the established analo- 
gies of nature affords no motive for 
disbelief to a man who admits that 
the gods occasionally send special signs 
and warnings. 

1Compare the description of the 
processional march of Cyrus, as given 
in the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, viii. 2, 
1—2U., 
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their spears, and followed by other detachments of 1000 horse, 
10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native Persians, Of these 
10,000 Persian infantry, called the Immortals because their 
number was always exactly maintained, 9000 carried spears with 
pomegranates of silver at the reverse extremity, while the 
remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, and on each side of 
this detachment, were marked by pomegranates of gold on their 
spears. With them ended what we may call the household 
troops: after whom, with an interval of two furlongs, the 
remaining host followed pell-mell.1 Respecting its numbers and 
constituent portions I shall speak presently, on occasion of the 
great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was seen 
suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing a Aor Ss 
lesson on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of [iappage- 
the eldest son of the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old thius—son 
man resident at Keleens, who had entertained Xerxés ae by 
in the course of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, order of 
and who had previously recommended himself by rich 
gifts to the preceding king Darius. So abundant was his 
hospitality to Xerxés, and so pressing his offers of pecuniary 
contribution for the Grecian expedition, that the monarch asked 
him what was the amount of his wealth. “I possess (replied 
Pythius), besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 
3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of being 4,000,000. 
All this gold and silver do I present to thee, retaining only my 
lands and slaves, which will be quite enough.” Xerxés replied 
by the strongest expressions of praise and gratitude for his 
liberality, at the same time refusing lis offer, and even giving to 
Pythius out of his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which 
was wanting to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter 
was so elated with this mark of favour, that when the army was 
about to depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of 
terror from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to 
the Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece: his prayer to Xerxés was that 


1 Herodot. vil. 41. Mera δὲ τὴν ἵππον διέλειπε καὶ δύο σταδίους, καὶ ἔπειτα ὃ 
λοιπὸς Outros Ale ἀναμὶξ, 
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the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be consideredassnfficient. But the unhappy father 
knew not what heasked. “Wretch! (replied Xerxés) dost thou 
dare to talk to me about thy son, when J am myself on the march 
against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, and friends? 
thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to follow me with 
thy wife and thy entire family? Know that the sensitive soul 
of man dwells in his ears: on hearing good things, it fills the 
body with delight, but boils with wrath when it hears the 
contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and madest good 
offers to me, thou canst not boast of having surpassed the king in 
generosity—so now, when thou hast turned round and become 
impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee shall not be the full 
measure of thy deserts, but something less. For thyself and for 
thy four sons, the hospitality which I received from thee shall 
serve as protection. But for that one son whom thou especially 
wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
penalty.” He forthwith directed that the son of Pythius should 
be put to death, and his body severed in twain; of which one- 
half was to be fixed on the right-hand, the other on the left-hand, 
of the road along which the army was to pass.? 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them- 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality: and the very mention of 
exemption—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about tu 
encounter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in the 
other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent, or 
ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of personal will, 
translating itself into act without any thought of consequences, 


. The incident respecting Pythius the wealth of Pythius; but in other 
18 In Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 39. I respects the stury seems well entitled 
place no confidence in the estimate of to credit. 
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and treating subjects with less consideration than an ordinary 
Greek master would have shown towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxés directed its march to Abydos, 
first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through Atarneus, 
KKarviné, and the plain of Thébé. They passed Adramyttium and 
Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, most part of which was 
on their left-hand, not without some loss from stormy " 

arch to 
weather and thunder From hence they reached anbydos— 
Tlium and the river Skamander, the stream of which Tesrect | 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and Sue by 
reudered undrinkable, by the vast host of men and a 
animals. In spite of the immortal interest which the Skamander 
derives from the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to 
make this fact surprising. To the poems themselves even Xerxés 
did not disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the holy hill of 
Tlium,—reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have 
lived and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess 
Athéné,—and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. He 
even condescended to inquire into the local details,? abundantly 
supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Tium, of that great real 
or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers had hardly yet 
learned to assign a precise date, And doubtless when he 
contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which all the Greeks 
confederated under Agamemnén had been unable for ten years to 
overcome, he could not but fancy that these same Greeks would 
fall an easy prey before his innumerable host. Another day’s 
march between Rheeteium, Ophryneium, and Dardanus on the 
left-hand, and the Teukrians of Gergis on the right-hand, brought 
him to Abydos, where his two newly-constructed bridges over the 
Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis; and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured. hopes 
succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity, it will appear not 
only to have been the most imposing event of his century, but to 
rank among the most imposing events of all histury. He 

1 Herodot. vii. 42, 

2 Herodot. vii. 43. θεησάμενος δὲ καὶ πυθόμενος κείνων ἕκαστα, &C. 
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surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, not only 
mentioning the marble throne erected for Xerxés on a hill near 
Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses of land force 
covering the shore and his ships sailing and racing in the strait (a 
race in which the Phcenicians of Sidon surpassed the Greeks and 
all the other contingents)—but also superadding to this real fact 
a dialogue with Artabanus, intended to set forth the internal mind 
of Xerxés. He further quotes certain supposed exclamations of 
the Abydenes at the sight of his superhuman power. “ Why 
(said one of these terror-stricken spectators), why dost thou, O 
Zeus, under the shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxés, 
thus bring together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? 
It would have been easy for thee to accomplish that without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exlibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants throw into the scene, 
though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny of 
historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals,? the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges were 
perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle boughs, 
while Xerxés himself made libations into the sea with a golden 
censer, and offered up prayers to Hélios, that he might effect 
without hindrance his design of conquering Europe even to its 
farthest extremity. Along with his libation he cast into the 
Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar—“ I do not exactly know (adds the historian) whether 
he threw them in as a gift to Hélios, or as a mark of repentance 
and atonement to the Hellespont for the stripes which he had 
inflicted upon it”. Of the two bridges, that nearest to the Euxine 
was devoted to the military force—the other to the attendants, 
the baggage, and the beasts of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, ὅδ, ὅθ, Ὦ Zed, 
τί δὴ ἀνδρὶ εἰδόμενος ἹΤέρσῃ, καὶ οὔνομα 
ἀντὶ Διὸς Ξέρξεα θέμενος, ἀνάστατον τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἐθέλεις ποιῆσαι, ἄγων πάντας 
ἀνθρώπους; καὶ γὰρ ἄνευ τούτων ἐξῆν 
TOl ποίξειν ταῦυτα. 

2 Tacitus, Histor, iii. 24. ““Ὁπάϊατιθ 
clamor, et orientem solem, ita in Syria 
mos est, consalutavére ”—in his striking 
description of the night battle near 
Cremona between the Roman troops 


of Vitellius and ‘Vespasian, and the 
rise of the sun while the combat 
was yet unfinished: compare also 
Quintus Curtius (ili. 3, 8, p. 41, ed. 
Miutzel). 

3 Herodot. vii. 54. ταῦτα οὐκ ἔχω 
ἀτρεκέως διακρῖναι, οὔτε εἰ τῷ ᾿Βλίῳ 
ἀνατιθεὶς κατῆκε ἐς τὸ πέλαγος, οὔτε εἰ 
μετεμέλησέ οἱ τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον μαστι- 
ὥώσαντι, καὶ ἀντὶ τούτων τὴν θάλασσαν 
ἐδωρέετο. 
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called Immortals, all wearing garlands on their heads, were 


the first to pass over. Xerxés himself, with the 


Me : Xerxés and 
remaining army, followed next, though in an order his army 
somewhat different from that which had been ob- fee troties- 
served in quitting Sardis: the monarch, having reached a 

res. 


the European shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges 
after him “under the lash”. But in spite of the use of this sharp 
stiniulus to accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his 
host, that they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, 
without a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing 
over—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 


discuss the totals computed by Herodotus.? 


Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxés directed his march along 


the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 


joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on March to 
his left hand and the tomb of Hellé on his right—the Thrace 

: , : . near the 
eponymous heroine of the strait. After passing this mouth of 
isthmus, he turned westward along the coast of the eee 
Gulf of Melas and the Aigean Sea—crossing the river 9188 him 


from which that Gulf derived its name, and even 
drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with the men 
and animals of his army. Having passed by the Molic city of 
/Knus and the harbour called Stentoris, he reached the sea-coast 
and plain called Doriskus covering the rich delta near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. A fort had been built there and garrisoned by 
Darius. The spacious plain called by this same name reached 
far along the shore to Cape Serreium, and comprised in it the 
towns of Salé and Zéné, possessions of the Samothracian Greeks 
planted on the territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones 
on the mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which 
had doubled? the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 
Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 


1 Herodot. vii. 55, 56. Διέβη δὲ 6 
στρατὸς αὐτοῦ ἐν ἑπτὰ ἡμέρῃσι καὶ ἐν 
ἑπτὰ εὐφρόνῃσι, ἐλινύσας οὐδένα χρό- 


Yor. 

2 Herodot. vii, 58—59 ; Pliny, H. N. 
iv. 11. See some valuable remarks on 
the topography of Doriskus and the 
neighbourhood of the town still called 


Enos, in Grisebach, Reise durch Rume 
lien und nach Brussa, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 
157—159 (Gottingen, 1841). He shows 
reason for believing that the indenta- 
tion of the coast, marked on the map 
as the Gulf of AXinos, did not exist in 
ancient times, any more than it exists 
now. 
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Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so 


Review and : : 
musteron remote and so widely diverse, for one purpose and 
open under one command, as those which were now 
immense assembled in Thrace near the mouth of the Hebrus. 
variety of . : : 
the nations About the numerical total we cannot pretend to form 
brough ἜΡΟΝ : ; : . 
bonet = any definite idea; about the variety of contingents 


there is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic 
nation was there (asks Herodotus, whose conceptions of 
this expedition seem to outstrip his powers of language) that 
Xerxés did not bring against Greece?” Nor was it Asiatic 
nations alone, comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, the Levant, the AZgean, and the Euxine ; we 
must add to these also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile 
south of Egypt, and the Libyans from the desert near Kyréné. 
Not all the expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus 
had ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxés, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,? each with its 
distinct national costume, mode of arming, and local leaders, 
formed the vast land force. Hight other nations furnished the 
fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes, and Sake served as 
armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, both of the entire 
army and of all its various divisions, were native Persians of 
noble blood, who distributed the various native contingents into 
companies of thousands, hundreds, and tens. The forty-six 


1 Herodot. vii. 20—21. 
' 2 See the enumeration in Herodotus, 
vii, 61—96. In chapter 76, one name 
has dropped out of the text (see the 
note of Wesseling and Schweighzeuser), 
which, in addition to those specified 
under the head of the land force, 
makes up exactly forty-six. Itis from 
this source that Herodotus derives the 
boast which he puts into the mouth of 
the Athenians (ix. 27) respecting the 
battle of Marathén, in which they 
pretend to have vanquished forty-six 
nations—évixjoapuev ἔθνεα ἐξ καὶ τεσσα- 
ράκοντα : though there is no reason for 
believing that so great a number of 
contingents were engaged with Datis 
at Marathén. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus 


king of Syria (8.0. 192) about his 
immense Asiatic host brought across 
into Greece, as well as the contemp- 
tuous comments of the Roman consul 
Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48—49).  “* Varia 
enim genera arinorum, et multa nomina 
gentium inauditarum, Dahas, et Medos, 
et Cadusios, et Elymasos—Syros omnes 
esse: haud paulo mancipiorum melius, 
propter servilia ingenia, quam militum 
genus:” and the sharp remark of the 
Arcadian envoy Antiochus (Xenophon, 
Hellen. vii. 1, 88). Quintus Curtius 
also has some rhetorical turns about 
the number of nations, whose names 
even were hardly known, tributary to 
the Persian empire (iii. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) 
“jgnota etiam ipsi Dario gentium no- 
mina,” &. 
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nations composing the land force were as follows :—Persians, 
Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, Sake, 
Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Candarians, 
Dadike, Kaspians, Sarange, Paktyes, Utii, Myki, Parikanii, 
Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and Ethiopians south of Egypt, 
Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, Matiéni, Maryandyni, Syrians, 
Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Thracians, Kabélians, 
Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight 
nations who furnished the fleet were—Phoenicians (300 ships of 
war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots (150), Kilikians (100), Pamphy- 
lians (30), Lykians (50), Karians (70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric 
Greeks (30), Molic Greeks (60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), 
Greeks from the islands in the Aigean (17): in all 1207 triremes 
or ships of war with three banks of oars. The descriptions of 
costumes and arms which we find in Herodotus are curious and 
varied. But it is important to mention that no nation except 
the Lydians, Pamphylians, Cypriots, and Karians (partially also 
the Egytian marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those 
of the Greeks (z.e., arms fit for steady conflict and sustained 
charge,1—for hand combat,in line as well as for defence of the 
person,—but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in flight). 
The other nations were armed with missile weapons,—light 
shields of wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or 
leather caps instead of helmets,—swords and scythes. They 
were not properly equipped either for fighting in regular order 
or for resisting the line of spears and shields which the Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter ; 
some of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not even 
carry spears, but only staves with the end hardened in the fire.* 
A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the number of 
8000 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger and with the 
rope known in South America as the lasso, which they cast in 
the fight to entangle an antagonist. The Aithiopians from the 
Upper Nile had their bodies painted half red and half white, 
wore the skins of lions and panthers, and carried, besides the 
javelin, a long bow with arrows of reed, tipped with a point of 
sharp stone. 
1 Herodot. vil. 89-93. 53 Herodot. vii. 61—81. 
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It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land 
army were first numbered ; for Herodotus expressly 
informs us that the various contingents had never 
been numbered separately, and avuws his own 
ignorance of the amount of each. The means 
employed for numeration were remarkable. Ten thousand men 
were counted,! and packed together as closely as possible : a line 
was drawn, and a wall of enclosure built, around the space which 
they had occupied, into which all the army was directed to enter 
successively, so that the aggregate number of divisions, comprising 
10,000 each, was thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of 
these divisions were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to 
have been thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, 
besides 80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels 
from Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men.? 
Such was the vast land force of the Persian monarch: his naval 
equipments were of corresponding magnitude, comprising not 
only the 1207 triremes * or war-ships of three banks of vars, but 
also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. The crew of 
each trireme comprised 200 rowers and thirty fighting-men, 
Persians or Sake; that of each of the accompanying vessels 
included eighty men, according to an average which Herodotus 
supposes not far from the truth. If we sum wp these items, the 
total numbers brought by Xerxés from Asia to the plain and to 
andincre. the coast of Doriskus would reach the astounding 
mene figure of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
out by the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopylae, 
Herodotus Yeryés pressed into his service men and ships from all 
the people whose territory he traversed ; deriving from hence a 
reinforcement of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 24,000 
men, and of 300,000 new land troops, so that the ageregate of his 
force when he appeared at Thermopyle was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 


Nuunbering 
of the army 
— method 
employed, 


a number not at all inferior, as 


1The army which Darius had con- 
ducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 
each, but the process is not described 
in detail (Herodot. iv. 87). 

2 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This 
same rude mode of enumeration was 


attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 


employed by Darius Codomannus a 
century and a half afterwards, before 
he marched his army to the field of 
Issus. (Quintus Curtius, iii, 2, 3, Ὁ. 24, 
Miitzel.) 


3 Herodot. vii. 83—97. 
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of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 
persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his first 
point of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So stands 
the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength of the 
eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus, who 
himself evidently supposes the number to have been even greater ; 
for he conceives the number of “ camp-followers” as not only 
equal to, but considerably larger than that of fighting-men. 
We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, and female 
cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not pretend to guess ; 
together with cattle, beasts of burthen, and Indian dogs, in 
indefinite multitude, increasing the consumption of the regular 
ariny. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks 


“8 Comments 
which it has drawn down upon Herodotus are noway upon the 
merited.2 He takes pains to distinguish that which {idence of 
informants told him from that which he merely and upon 

: ae . : Y himself as 
guessed. Elis description of the review at Doriskus is witness 
and judge. 


so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, his 
statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from the 
contemporary authority of Aischylus, who in the “ Perse” gives 
the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought at 
Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus* has him- 
self enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 120 as 
squadron of 200 sail, detached by the 


Pe. ans round Eubcea, were also all 
lost (viii. 7); besides forty-five taken or 


πάντα τὸν ἠῷον στρατὸν ἐκ τῆς Ἀσίης. 
(vii. 157.) “ Vires Orientis et ultima 


secum Bactra ferens,” to use the lan- 
guage of Virgil about Antony at 
Actium. 

2 Even DahIlmann, who has many 
good remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
hardly does him justice (Herodot. Aus 
as Buche sein Leben, ch. xxxiv. Ὁ. 
176). 
3 Only 120 ships of war are men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
joined afterwards from the seaports in 
Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, if 
not more, in the terrible storm on the 
coast of Magnesia (vii. 190); and the 


destroyed in the various sea-fights near 
Artemisium (vii. 194; viii. 11). Other 
losses are also indicated (viii. 14—16). 

As the statement of Aischylus for 
the number of the Persian triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, 
we must suppose either that the num- 
ber of Doriskus was greater than Hero- 
dotus has mentioned, or that a number 

eater than that which he has stated 
joined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad 
Demosthen. Orat. de Symmoriis, Ὁ. 88 
(Leyden, 1821). 
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added. No exaggeration therefore can well be suspected in this 
statement, which would imply about 276,000 as the n umber of 
the crews, though there is here a confusion or omission in the 
narrative which we cannot clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 
smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, are far 
less trustworthy, there would be little or no motive for the 
enumerators to be exact, and every motive for them to exaggerate 
—an immense nominal total would be no less pleasing to the 
army than to the monarch himself—so that the military total of 
Jand force and ships’ crews, which Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 
on the arrival at Thermopyle, may be dismissed as unwarranted 
and incredible. And the computation whereby he determines the 
amount of non-military persons present, as equal or more than 
equal to the military, is founded upon suppositions noway 
admissible. For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was 
customary to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for 
every hoplite, no such estimate can be applied to the Persian 
host. A few grandees and leaders might be richly provided with 
attendants of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would 
have none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which 
we can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub- 
sistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, and 
by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and habitual 
patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An Asiatic 
soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty fare, and 
under privations which would be intolerable to an European} 
And while we thus diminish the probable consumption, we have 
to consider that never in any case of ancient history had so much 


1 See on this point Volney, Travels the field. The best solution of the 
in Egypt and Syria, ch. xxiv. vol. ii. p. difficulty will be found in the temper- 
70, 71; ch. xxxil. p. 867; and ch. xxxix. ance and simple diet of the Indians,” 
p. 435 (Engl. transl.). (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 

Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of translated by Brock, vol. ii, App. p. 
the Persian Empire, Ὁ. 22—23. Bernier, 118. 
who followed the march of Aurungzebe So also Petit de la Croix says, about 
from Delhi, in 1665, says that some the enormous host of Genghis-Khan : 
estimated the number of persons in “Les hommes sont si sobres, qwils 
the camp at 300,000, others at different s‘accommodent de toutes sortes d’ali- 
totals, but that no one knew, nor had mens”. 
they ever been counted. He Says: That author seems to estimate the 
“You are no doubt at a loss to con- largest army of Genghis at 700,0u0 
ceive how so vast a number both of men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ti. ch. 
men and animals can be maintained in vi. Ὁ. 193.) 
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previous pains been taken to accumulate supplies on the line of 
march: in addition to which, the cities in Thrace were required 
to furnish such an amount of provisions when the army passed 
by, as almost brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses 
his surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this army 
was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the vast 
empire,—that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence,—and that provisions had been 
collected for three years before along the line of march,—we may 
well believe that the numbers of Xerxés were greater than were 
ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch 
of history. But it would be rash to pretend to:guess at any 
positive number, in the entire absence of ascertained data. When 
we learn from Thucydidés that he found it impossible to find out 
the exact numbers of the small armies of Greeks who fought at 
Mantineia,? we shall not be ashamed to avow our inability to 
count the Asiatic multitudes at Doriskus. We may remark, 
however, that, in spite of the reinforcements received afterwards 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, it may be doubted whether 
the aggrecate total ever afterwards increased. For Herodotus 
takes no account of desertions, which yet must have been very 
numerous, in a host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any 


1 Thucyd. v.68. Xenophdén calls the The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage 


host of Xerxés innumerable—avapidun- 
τον στρατιάν (Anabas. iii. 2, 13). 

Τὸ seems not to be considered neces- 
sary for a Turkish minister to know 
the number of an assembled Turkish 
army. In the war between the Rus- 
sians and Turks in 1770, when the 
Turkish army was encamped at Babadag 
near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tells 
us: ‘Le Visir me demanda un jour fort 
sérieusement si ’'armée Ottomane étoit 
nombreuse. C’est ἃ vous que je m’ad- 
regserois, lui dis-je, si j’étais curieux 
dele savoir. Je lignore, me répondit- 
il. Si vous l’ignorez, comment pour- 
rois-je en tre instruit? En lisant la 
Gazette de Vienne, me répliqua-t-il. Je 
restai confondu.” 


en Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), after men- 
tioning the prodigiously exaggerated 
statements current about the numbers 
slain in the suppressed insurrection of 
the Janissaries at Constantinople in 
1826, observes: “On a dit et répété, 
que leur nombre s’étoit élevé a huit 
ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est 
accréditée Git was really about 600). 
Mais les Orientaux en général, et les 
Turcs en particulier, n’ont ancune idée 
des nombres: ils les emploient sans 
exactitude, et ils sont par caractére 
portés ἃ Vexagération. D’un autre 
cété, le gouvernement a di favoriser 
cette opinion populaire, pour frapper 
Vimagination et inspirer une plus 
grande terreur.” (Vol. ii. p. 37.) 
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interest in the enterprise, and wherein the numbers of cach 
separate contingent were unknown. 

Ktésias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men and 1000 
triremes, independent of the war-chariots: if he 


Other test ounts the crews of the triremes apart from the 


monies 


about the 800 000 men (as seems probable), the total will then 
num . μι . * 

of the be considerably above a million. lian assigns an 
Persians. 


agerecate of 700,000 men: Diodérus* appears to 
follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. None οἱ 
these witnesses enable us to currect Herodotus, in a case where 
we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some sort an original 
witness, having evidently conversed with persons actually present 
at the muster of Doriskus, giving us their belief as to the numbers, 
together with the computation, true or false, circulated among 
them by authority. Moreover, the contemporary Aischylus, 
while agreeing with him exactly as to the number of triremes, 
gives no specific figure as to the land force, but conveys to us in 
his “Perse” a general sentiment of vast number, which may seem 
in keeping with the largest statement of Herodotus: the Persian 
empire is drained of men—the women of Susa are left without 
husbands and brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been 
allowed to retain even its old men.2 The terror-striking effect 


1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 22, 23; Allian, 
VY. H. xili. 3; Diodérus, xi. 2—11. 

Respecting the various numerical 
statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, 
p. 75, 76. 

The Samian poet Cheerilus, a few 
years younger than Herodotus, and 
contemporary with Thucydidés, com- 
posed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxés against Greece. Two or 
three short fragments of it are all that 
is preserved: he enumerated all the 
separate nations who furnished con- 
tingents to Xerxés, and we find not 
only the Sake, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed 
by Josephus) among them. See Frag- 
ments 111. and iv, in Neke’s edition of 
Choerilus, p. 121—134. Josephus cont. 
Apion. p. 454, ed. Havercamp. 

* Aschylus, Pers. 14—124, 722—737. 
Heeren (in his learned work on the 
commerce of the ancient world, Ueber 
den Verkehr der alten Welt, part 1, 
sect. 1, PP. 162, 558, 3rd edition) con- 
ceives that Herodotus had seen the 


actual muster-roll, made by Persian 
authority, of the army at Doriskus. I 
cannot think this at all probable: itis 
much more reasonable to believe that 
all his information was derived from 
Greeks who had accompanied the 
expedition. He must have seen and 
conversed with many such. ‘the 
Persian royal scribes or secretaries 
accompanied the king, and took note 
of any particular fact or person who 
might happen to strike his attention 
(Herodot. vii. 100; viii. 90), or to ex- 
hibit remarkable courage. They seem 
to have been specially attached to the 
person of the king as ministers to his 
curiosity and amusement, rather than 
keepers of authentic and continuous 
records. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the 
numerical totals, given by Herodotus 
as to the army ot Xerxés, much too 
easily, in my judgment; nor is he cor- 
rect in supposing that the contin- 
gents of the Persian army marched. 
with their wives and families (p. 557— 
559). 
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of this crowd was probably quite as great as if its numbers had 
really corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 
After the numeration had taken place, Xerxés passed in his 


chariot by each of the several contingents, observed 
their equipment, and put questions to which the 


royal scribes noted down the 


embarked on board a Sidonian trireme (which had 
been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed 
along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in line 
about 400 feet from the shore, and every vessel 
Such a spectacle was 
well calculated to rouse emotions of arrogant con- 
It was in this spirit that he sent forthwith for 


completely manned for action. 


fidence. 


Xerxés 
passes in 
review the 
land force 
and the 
fleet at 
Doriskus—- 
his con- 
versation 
with the 
Spartan 
king 
Demaratus. 


answers. He then 


Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among his 
auxiliaries, to ask whether resistance on the part of the Greeks, 


to such a force, was even conceivable. 


The conversation between 


them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of the most 
. - . . 4 bel 1 
impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek language. 


1 When Herodotus specifies his in- 
turmants (it is much to be regretted 
that he does not specify them oftener) 
they seem to be frequently Greeks, 
such as Dikzus the Athenian exile, 
Thersander of Orchomenus in Bootia, 
Archias of Sparta, ὥς. Gili. 55; viii. 65 ; 
ix. 16). He mentions the Spartan king 
Demaratus often, and usually under 
circumstances both of dignity and dra- 
matic interest: it is highly probable 
that he may have conversed with that 
prince himself, or with his descendants, 
who remained settled for along time in 
Teuthrania, near the folic coast of 
Asia Minor (Xenoph. Hellenica, iii. 1, 
6), and he may thus have heard of 
representations offered by the exiled 
Spartan king to Xerxés. Neverthe- 
less the remarks made by Hoffmeis- 
ter, on the speeches ascribed to 
Demaratus, by Herodotus, are well- 
deserving of attention (Sittlich-reli- 
1089 Lebensansicht des Herodotus, Ὁ. 
118). 

Herodotus always brings into con- 
nexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utter- 
ance to his own lessons of wisdom. To 
Croesus, at the summit of his glory, 
comes the wise Solon : Croesus himself, 
reformed by his captivity, performs 


the same part towards Cyrus and 
Tata yecay: Dariue: as a prudent and 
honest man, does not require any such 
counsellor; but Xerxés in his pride has 
the sententious Artabanus and the 
savacious Demaratus attached to him ; 
while Amasis king of Egypt is employed 
to transmit judicious counsel to Poly- 
kratés, the despot of Samos. Since all 
these men speak one and the same 
language, it appears certain that they 
are introduced by Herodotus merely 
as spokesmen for his own criticisms 
on the behaviour and character of the 
various monarchs—criticisms which 
are nothing more than general maxims, 
moral and religious, brought out by 
Solon, Croesus, or Artabanus, on occa- 
sion of particular events. The speeches 
interwoven by Herodotus have, in the 
main, not the same purpose as those of 
Tacitus—to make the reader more 
intimately acquainted with the existing 
posture of affairs or with the character 
of the agents—but a different purpose 
quite foreign to history : they embody 
in the narrative his own personal con- 
victions respecting human life and the 
divine government,” ; 

This last opinion of Hoffmeister is to 
a great degree true, but is rather too 
absolutely delivered. 
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Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most certainly, and the 
Dorians of Peloponnésus probably, will resist him to the death, 
be the difference of numbers what it may. Xerxés receives the 
statement with derision, but exhibits no feeling of displeasure : 
an honourable contrast to the treatment of Charidémus a century 
and a half afterwards, by the last monarch of Persia.’ 

After the completion of the review, Xerxés with tae army 
pursued his march westward, in three divisions and 


March of 

rote along three different lines of road, through the 
Doriskus territories of seven distinct tribes of Thracians, 
ets interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies. All 
pics was still within his own empire, and he took 
tionslevied reinforcements from each as he passed: the Thracian 
bere Satree were preserved from this levy by their 
ἀν τς ou unassailable seats amidst the woods and snows of 
of Thrace— Rhodopé. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
particularly vith their subject towns on the mainland—and the 
Abdéra. 


Grecian colonies Dikeaa,? Maroneia, and Abdéra—- 
were successively laid under contribution for contingents of ships 
ormen. What was still more ruinous—they were constrained to 
provide a day’s meal for the immense host as it passed: on the 
day of his passage the Great King was their guest. Orders had 
been transmitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many 
‘months the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting 
food for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch—in 
grinding flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up 
birds and fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver 
plate for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxés 


and his immediate companions, 


1 Herodot. vii. 101—104. How in- 
ferior is the scene between Darius 
and Charidémus, in Quintus Curtius! 
(11. 2, 9-19, Ὁ. 20, ed. Mutzel). 

Herodotus takes up substantially 
the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs 
through the Perse of Aschylus ; but 
he handles it like a social philosopher, 
with a strong perception of the real 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

Itis not improbable that the skele- 
ton of the conversation between Xerxés 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard 
by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 


while the army received their 


or from his sons; for the extreme 
speciality with which the Lacede- 
monian exile confines his praise to the 
Spartans and Dorians, not including 
the other Greeks, hardly represents tho 
feeling of Herodotus himself. 

The minuteness of the narrative 
which Herodotus gives respecting the 
ΠΡΟ ΠΊΟΝΙ and family circumstances 
of Demaratus ie 63 seq.), and his view 
of the death of Kleomenés as an atone- 
ment to that prince for injury done, 
may seem derived from family in- 
formation (vi. 48). 

2 Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 


Char. XXXVIU. THROUGH THRACE TO THE STRYMON., 1.1 


rations in the open region around: on commencing the march 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plundered, 
and nothing restored to those who had furnished it. Of course 
so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days and seven 
nights in crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, must also 
have been for many days on its march through the territory, and 
therefore at the charge of each one among the cities, so that the 
cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and even in some cases 
drove them to abandon house and home. The cost incurred by 
the city of Thasus, on account of their possessions of the mainland, 
for this purpose was no less than 400 talents? (= £92,800): while 
at Abdéra, the witty Megakreén recommended to his countrymen 
to go ina body to the temples and thank the gods, because Xerxés 
was pleased to be satisfied with one mealin theday. Had the 
monarch required breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites 
must have been reduced to the alternative either of exile or of 
utter destitution.2 A stream called Lissus, which seems to have 
been of no great importance, is said to have been drunk up by 
the army, together with a lake of some magnitude near Pistyrus.* 
Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the Pierians, 
between Pangsus and the sea, Xerxés and his army 


Xerxés 
reached the river Strym6n at the important station alae ane 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memo- marches to 

; aig . - af ἡ Akanthus— 
rable by the foundation of Amphipolis, Bridges had ΤΟΤΕ the 
been already thrown over the river, to which the Akanthians 


in regard to 
the canal 


Magian priests rendered solemn honours by sacrificing 
of Athos. 


white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxés were not satistied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried alive nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot :* 


required for daily consumption, assum- 
ing the immense numbers as he con- 
jectures them, and reckoning one 


1 This sum of 400 talents was equi- 
valent to the entire annual tribute 
charged in the Persian king's rent-roll, 


upon the satrapy comprising the wes- 
tern and southern coast of Asia Minor, 
wherein: were included all the Ionic 
and Molic Greeks, besides Lykians, 
Pamphylians, &c. (Herod. iii. 90.) 

| 2 Herodot. vii. 118—120. He gives 
(vii. 187) the computation of the quan- 
tity, of corn which would have been 


chenix of wheat for each man’s daily 
consumption (= ἃ οὐ ἃ medimnus). It is 
unnecessary to examine a computation 
founded on such inadmissible data. 

3 Herodot. vil. 108, 109. 

4 Herodot. vii. 114. He pronounces 
this savage practice to be BDO y 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian 
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he also left, under the care of the Peonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of empire, 
but which doubtless was found inconvenient on the line of march. 
From the Strymén he marched forward along the Strymonic Gulf, 
passing through the territory of the Bisalte near the Greek 
colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek 
town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus of Athés which had been 
recently cut through. The fierce king of the Bisalta’ refused 
submission to Xerxés, fled to Rhodopé for safety, and forbade his 
six sons to join the Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, 
they nevertheless did so, and when they came back he caused all 
of them to be blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxés had passed by obeyed his 
orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted the 
ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during the operation: Xerxés now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents ; though he does not seem 
to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining the army 
while in their territory. He here separated himself from his 
fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of Athés, to 
double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic peninsula, 
to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival at Therma. 
The fleet in its course gathered additional troops from the Greek 
March of  tOWnS in the two peninsulas of Sithonia and Palléné, 
Xerxésto as well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, in 
Re aeet. the region called Krusis or Krosszea, on the continental 
joinhim side of the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns 
in the ᾿ easy ; 

Thermaic were numerous, but of little individual importance. 
aaa Near Therma (Salonichi) in Mygdonia, in the interior 
of the Gulf and eastward of the mouth of the Axius, the fleet 
awaited the arrival of Xerxés by land from Akanthus. He seems 
to have had a difficult march, and to have taken a route 
considerably inland through Paonia and Krésténia—a wild, 


queen Amestris, wife of Xerxés, sought illustrious men, as offerings to the 
to prolong her own life by burying subterranean god. 
alive fourteen victims, children of 1 Herodot. viii. 116. 
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woody, and untrodden country, where his baggage-camels were 
set upon by lions, and where there were also wild bulls of 
prodigious size and fierceness. At length he rejoined his fleet at 
Therma, and stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the 
ancient Pieria, and Bottieis, as far as the mouth of the 
Haliakmén.} 

Xerxés had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 
northern boundary of what was properly called ravourable 
Hellas; after a march through nothing but subject Prospects 
territory, with magazines laid up beforehand for the invasion— 
subsistence of his army—with additional contingents Meade 
levied in his course—and probably with Thracian Prince to 
volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. The Xerxés. 
road along which he had marched was still shown with solemn 
reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from intruders 
and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus.2 The Macedonian 
princes, the last of his western tributaries, in whose territory he 
now found himself—together with the Thessalian Alenadea— 
undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did the task as yet 
appear difficult: what steps the Greeks were taking to oppose 


him sha]l be related in the coming chapter. 


1 Herodot. vii. 122—127, 2 Herodot. vil. 114, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF 
MARATHON TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF 
THERMOPYLA. 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marathon is very scanty. 
Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to the 
Violent. younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
proceedings purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king 
Kleomenés, JT)emaratus: and KlJeomenés had even gone so far as 
king of : : : Σ 
Sparta. to tamper with the Delphian priestess for this purpose. 
His mancuvre being betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so 
alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, that he retired into 
Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the 
powerful influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm 
the Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But his renewed lease did not lastlong. His habitual 
violence of character became aggravated into decided insanity, 
insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever he met ; and 
his relatives were forced to confine him in chains under a Helot 
sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day constrained this man 
to give him his sword, with which he mangled himself dreadfully 
and perished. So shocking a death was certain to receive a re- 
ligious interpretation: yet which, among the misdeeds of his life, 
had drawn down upon him the divine wrath, was a point difficult 
to determine. Most of the Greeks imputed it to the sin of his 
having corrupted the Pythian priestess.1 But the Athenians and 


1 Herodot. vi. 74, 75. 
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Argelans were each disposed to an hypothesis of their own: the 
former believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king 
for having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis—the latter 
recognize] the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenés had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors who 
had taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between these 
different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with expressing 
his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenés was an atone- 
ment for his conduct to Demaratus. But what surprises us most 
is to hear that the Spartans, usually more disposed than other 
Greeks to refer every striking phenumenon to divine agency, re- 
cognized on this occasion nothing but a vulgar physical cause : 
Kleomenés had gone mad (they affirmed) through habits of 
intoxication, learnt from some Scythian envoys who had come to 
Sparta? 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the Aiginetans to prefer a Complaint 
complaint at Sparta respecting their ten hostages, of the 
whom Kleomenés and Leotychidés had taken away Lees 
{rom the island, a little before the invasion of Attica ere 
by the Persians under Datis, and deposited at Athens and Leoty- 
as guarantee to the Athenians against aggression from fre enna 
fKivina at that critical moment. Leotychidés was the poste rés 
surviving auxiliary of Kleomenés in the requisition of which those 
these hostages, and against him the Aginetans com- {πὸ S785 
plained. Though the proceeding was one unquestion- Wes 
ably beneficial to the general cause of Greece,’ yet ~ 
such was the actual displeasure of the Lacedeemonians against the 
deceased king and his acts, that the survivor Leotychidés was 
brought to a public trial, and condemned to be delivered up as 
prisoner in atonement to the Aginctans. The latter were about 
to carry away their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named 
Theasidés pointed out to them the danger which they were 
incurring by such an indignity against the regal person. The 
Spartans (he observed) had passed sentence under feelings of 
temporary wrath, which would probably be exchanged for 


sympathy if they saw the sentence executed. 


1 Werodot, vi. 84. ἐν TH Atyivy, καὶ κοινὰ τῇ λλάδι ἀγαθὰ 
5 Herodot. vi. 61, Ἐλεομένεα, ἐόντα προσεργαζόμενον, &c. 
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Accordingly the Aginetans contented themselves with stipu- 
lating that Leotychidés should accompany them to Athens and 
redemand their hostages detained there. The Athe- 


Sprtans nians refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the 
Leotychidés emphatic terms in which the Spartan king set forth 
ΠΟ. ΝΙ the sacred obligation of restoring a deposit.) They 
ne pore justified the refusal in part by saying that the deposit 
with then had been lodged by the two kings jointly, and could 
i aa not be surrendered to one of them alone. But they 
eee probably recollected that the hostages were placed 


with them less as a deposit than as a security avainst 
dHivinetan hostility—which security they were not disposed to 
forego. 

Leotychidés having been obliged to retire without success, the 
AEginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for them- 


Refusal selves. They waited for the period of a solemn 

ae rang 1eStival celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on 

togiveup Which occasion a ship, peculiarly equipped and carry- 

πὸ ποδία βοδ, ing some of the leading Athenians as Thedrs or sacred 

rare envoys, sailed thither from Athens. This ship they 
ginetans, 


found means to capture, and carried all on board 
prisoners to gina. Whether an exchange took place, or whether 
the prisoners and hostages on both sides were put to death, we do 
not know. But the consequence of their proceeding was an active 
and decided war between Athens and Agina,? beginning 
seemingly about 488 or 487 B.c., and lasting until 481 3.c., the 
year preceding the invasion of Xerxés. 

An Aginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 


1 Herodot. vi. 85; compare vi. 49— 
73, and chap. xxxvi. of this History. 

2 Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of ἦν γὰρ δὴ τοῖσι ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
πεντήρης ἐπὶ Σουνίῳ (vi. 87), I fol- 
low the reading proposed by Schémann 
and sanctioned by Boeckh—mr ey rery- 
pis. Itis hardly conceivable that the 
Athenians at that time should have 
had any ships with five banks of oars 
(revripys): moreover, apart from this 
objection, the word πεντήρης makes 
considerable embarrassment in the 


sentence: see Boeckh, Urkunden tber 
Sore Seewesen, chap. vil. pp. 
410s 

The elder Dionysius of Syracuse is 
said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed πεντήρεις or quinquereme 
ships (Diodér. xiv. 40, 41). 

There were many distinct pentaé- 
terides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the religious 
customs of Athens; see Aristoteles— 
TloAtr, Fragm. xxvii, ed. Neumann; 
Pollux, viii. 187, 
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organized a revolt of the people against the ruling 
concerting with the Athenians a simultaneous inva- 
sion in support of his plan. Accordingly on the 
appointed day he rose with his partisans in arms and 
took possession of the Old Town—a strong post which 
had been superseded in course of time by the more 
modern city on the sea-shore, less protected though more 
convenient.’ But no Athenians appeared, and without 
them he was unable to maintain his footing. He was 
obliged to make his escapefrom the island, after witness- 
ing the complete defeat of his partisans ; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the government, 
and were led out for execution. One man alone among these 
prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of Démétér 
Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize the handle of 
the door before he was overtaken. In spite of every effort to drag 
him away by force, he clung to it with convulsive grasp. His 
pursuers did not venture to put him to death in such a position, 
but they severed the hands from the body and then executed him, 
leaving the hands still hanging to and grasping? the door-handle, 
where they seem to have long remained without being taken off. 
Destruction of the seven hundred prisoners does not seem to have 
drawn down upon the’ Aginetan oligarchy either 
vengeance from the gods or censure from their 
contemporaries. But the violation of sanctuary, in the 
ease of that one unfortunate man whose hands were 
eut off, was a crime which the goddess Démétér never forgave. 
More than fifty years afterwards, in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the A’ginetans, having been previously conquered 
by Athens, were finally expelled from their island: such expul- 
sion was the divine judgment upon them for this ancient impiety, 


oligarchy, 


The 
Aiginetan 
Nikodromus 
lays a 
scheme for 
a demo- 
cratical 
revolution 
in Aigina, 
in concert 
with Athens 
—the move- 
ment fails. 


Treatment 
of the 
defeated 
conspirators 
—sacrilege. 


1 See Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athens, having 
been the primitive city inhabited, bore 
the name of Zhe City even in the time 
of Thucydidés (ii. 15), at a time when 
Athens and Peirzus covered so large a 
region around and near ib, 

2 Herodot. vi. 91. χεῖρες δὲ κεῖναι 
ἐμπεῴφυκνῖαι ἦσαν τοῖσι ἐπισπαστῆρσι. 
The word κεῖναι for ἐκεῖναι, ‘ those 
hands,” appears so little suitable in 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the 


real reading to have been xevai (the 
Ionic dialect for xevai), ‘‘the hands 
with nothing attached to them”: 
compare a phrase not very unlike, 
Honier, Iliad, iii. 376, κεινὴ δὲ τρυφάλεια 
au’ ἔσπετο, &C, 

Compure the narrative of the arrest 
of the Spartan king Pausanias, and of 
the manner in which he was treated 
when in sanctuary at the temple 
of oe Chalkioskos (Thucyd. i. 
134). 
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which half a century of continued expiatory sacrifice had not 
been sufficient to wipe out. 

The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus arrived 
at Aigina one day too late. Their proceedings had been delayed 
by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes from the 
Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own: with 


The Athe- : - 

niansland these seventy sail they defeated the /Mginetans, who 
pea met them with a fleet of equal number—and then 
yet ce landed on the island. The Aiginetans solicited aid 


from Argos, but that city was either too much dis- 
pleased with them, or too much exhausted by ithe defeat 
sustained from the Spartan Kleomenés, to grant it. Neverthe- 
less, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a distinguished 
champion of the pentathlon named Eurybatés, came to their 
assistance, and a vigorous war was carried on, with varying 
success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked ata 
moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost four 
ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, and 
few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. The 
general of the latter, Hurybatés, confiding in his great personal 
strength and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian warriors 
to single combat. He slew three of them in succession, but the 
arm of the fourth, Séphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, and 
proved fatal to him.? At length the invaders were obliged to 
leave the island without any decisive result, and the war seems 
to have been prosecuted by frequent descents and privateering on 
both sides—in which Nikodromus and the Aginetan exiles, 
planted by Athens on the coast of Attica near Sunium, took an 


1 Herodot. vi. 91, "Amd τούτου δὲ καὶ 
ἄγος σφι ἐγένετο, τὸ ἐκθύσασθαι οὐχ οἷοί 
Te ἐγένοντο ἐπιμηχανώμενοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔφθησαν 

'ἐκπεσόντες πρότερον ἐκ τῆς νήσου ἢ σφι 
ἵλεων γενέσθαι τὴν θεόν. 

Compare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the 
final expulsion from Mgina. The 
Lacedemonians assigned to these ex- 
pelled Aginetans a new abode in the 
territory of Thyrea, on the eastern 
coast of Peloponnésus, where they 
were attacked, taken prisoners, and 
put to death by the Athenians, in the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). 


Now Herodotus, while he mentions 
the expulsion, does not allude to their 
subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could 
hardly have failed to notice it, as a 
further consummation of the divine 
judgment. We may reasonably pre- 
sume wnorance in this case, which 
would tend to support the opinion 
thrown out in a preceding chapter 
(c. xxxiii.) respeeting the date of com- 
position of his history—in the earliest 
years of the Peloponnesian war. 

2 Herodot. ix. 75. 
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active part ;1 the advantage on the whole being on the side of 


Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in conse- 
quence of delay in borrowing ships from Corinth, 
were well calculated to impress upon the Athenians 
the necessity of enlarging their naval force. And it 
is from the present time that we trace among them 
the first growth of that decided tendency towards 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the 


failure of 


Effect of . 
this war in 
inducing 
the Athe- 
nians to 
enlarge 
their mili- 
tary force. 


expansion 


of their democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian history, 


as well as a new career for themselves. | 


The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of the 


Persians at Marathdn has been dwelt upon in a 
preceding chapter. Miltiadés, the victor in that field, 
having been removed from the scene under circum- 
stances already described, Aristeidés and Themistoklés 
became the chief men at Athens: and the former was 
chosen archon during the succeeding year. His 
exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions 
ensured to him lofty esteem from the general public, 
not without a certain proportion of active enemies, 
some of them sufferers by his justice. These enemies 


Themisto- 
klés and 
Aristeidés, 
the chief 
men at 
Athens— 
intense 
rivalry 
between 
them.— 
Banishment 
of the 
latter by 
ostracism. 


naturally became partisans of his rival Themistoklés, who had 
all the talents necessary for bringing them into co-operation. 
The rivalry between the two chiefs became so bitter and 
menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is reported to have said, 
“Tf the Athenians were wise they would cast both of us into the 
barathrum”. Under such circumstances it is not too much to 
say that the peace of the country was preserved mainly by the 
institution called Ostracism, the true character of which I have 
already explained. After three or four years of continued 
political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote of ostracism, 
and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we are 


1 Werodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,98. Thucyd. 
ἰς 41. About Sophanés, compare ix. 
5. 

How much damage was done by 
such a privateering war, between 


countries so near as Algina and Attica, 
may be seen by the more detailed 
description of a later war of the same 
ae in 388 5.0. (Xenophén, Hellenic. 
v. 1). 
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unfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable that 
one of them was the important change of policy above alluded 
to—the conversion of Athens from a land power into asea power, 
—the development of this new and stirring element in the minds 
of the people. By all authorities, this change of policy is 
ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklés.? 
On that account, if for no other reason, Aristeidés 
would probably be found opposed to it: but it was 
moreover a change not in harmony with that old- 


Conversion 
of Athens 
from a 
land power 
into a naval 


power pro- : : ; : i 
Bored ἴων fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of life, 
Them and narrow range of active duty and experience— 
stoklés. 


which Aristeidés seems to have approved in common 
with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was naturally 
more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed 
soldier: the modern Greek seaman even at this moment is so to 
a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of his ideas 
and the quickness of his intelligence.* The land service was a 
type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea service that of 


mutability and adventure, 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 19. 

“See Mr. Galt’s interesting account 
of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages and 
Travels in the Mediterranean, Ὁ. 876— 
378 (London, 1802). 

“The city of Hydra originated in a 
small colony of boatmen belonging to 
the Morea, who took refuge in the 
island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty years ago they had multi- 
pase to a considerable number, their 

ittle village began to assume the ap- 
pearance of a town, and they had 
cargoes that went as far as Constanti- 
nople. In their mercantile transac- 
tions, the WHydriots acquired the 
reputation of greater integrity than 
the other Greeks, as well as of being 
the most intrepid navigators in the 
Archipelago; and they were of course 
regularly preferred. Their industry 
and honesty obtained its reward. The 
islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and 
Ipsara resemble Hydra in their insti- 
tutions, and possess the same character 
for commercial activity. In paying 
their sailors, Hydra and its sister 
islands have a peculiar custom. The 
whole amount of the freight is con- 
sidered as a common stock, from which 
the charges of victualling the ship are 


Such was the idea strongly enter- 


deducted. The remainder is then 
divided into two equal parts: one is 
allotted to the crew and equally 
shared among them without reference 
to age or rank; the other part is 
appropriated to the ship and captain. 
The capital of the cargo is a trust 
given to the captain and crew on 
certain fixed conditions. The character 
and manners of the Hydriot sailors, 
from the moral effect of these customs, 
are much superior in regularity to the 
ideas that we are apt to entertain of 
sailors. ‘They are sedate, well-dressed, 
well-bred, shrewd, informed, and 
speculative. They seem to form a 
class, in the orders of mankind, which 
has no existence among us, By their 
voyages, they acquire a liberality of 
notion which we expect only among 
gentlemen, while in their domestic 
circumstances their conduct is suitable 
to their condition. The Greeks are all 
traditionary historians, and possess 
much of that kind of knowledge to 
which the term learning is usually 
applied. This, mingled with the 
other information of the Hydriots, 
gives them that advantageous cha- 
racter of mind which I think they 
possess.” 
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tained by Plato and other philosophers :! though we may remark 
that they do not render justice to the Athenian seaman. His 
training was far more perfect and laborious, and his habits of 
obedience far more complete,” than that of the Athenian hoplite or 
horseman: ἃ training beginning with Themistoklés, and reaching its 
full perfection about the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as well 
as to acquire nautical practice, Themistoklés displayed 
all that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances 
and dangers of the time, for which Thucydidés gives 
him credit: and there can be no doubt that Aristeidés, 
though the honester politician of the two, was at this 
particular crisis the less essential to his country. Not 
only was there the struggle with Agina, a maritime 
power equal or more than equal, and within sight of than 
the Athenian harbour, but there was also in the pions 
distance a still more formidable contingency to guard against. 
The Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from 
Attica back to Asia: but the Persian monarch still remained 
with undiminished means of aggression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge ; and Themistoklés knew well that the danger from 
that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed that 
it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition across 
the Aigean like that of Datis to Marath6n ;3 against which the 
best defence would be found ina numerous and well-trained fleet. 
Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renewing the 
attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as they 
did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistoklés, who now prevailed upon his countrymen 
to begin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well 


Views 

and long- 
sighted 
calculations 
of Themi- 
stoklés—he 
was at this 
time more 
essential 

to his 


1Plato, Legg. iv. pp. 705, 706. 


p. 301. 
Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 19. Iso- 


“See the remarkable passage in 


kratés, Panathenaic. c. 43. 

Plutarch, Philopemén, ο. 14. TWAvy 
᾿Επαμεινώνδαν μὲν ἔνιοι λέγουσιν OoK- 
νοῦντα γεῦσαι τῶν κατὰ θάλασσαν ὠφε- 
λειῶν τοὺς πολίτας, ὅπως αὐτῷ μὴ 
λάθωσιν ἀντὶ μονίμων ὁπλιτῶν, κατὰ 
ἸΙλάτωνα, ναῦται γενόμενοι καὶ διαφθα- 
pévres, ἄπρακτον ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ασίας καὶ τῶν 
νήσων ἀπελθεῖν ἀκουσίως : compare VL. 


Xenophén (Memorab. 111. 5, 19), attest- 
ing that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, 
the persons first in rank in the city, 
were also the most disobedient on 
military service. 

3 Thucyd. i. 93, ἰδὼν (Themistoklés) 
τῆς βασιλέως στρατιᾶς τὴν κατὰ θάλασ- 
σαν ἔφοδον εὐπορωτέραν τῆς κατὰ γὴν 
οὖσαν. 
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against Aigina as against Persia? Not only were two hundred 
new ships built, and citizens trained as seamen, but the important 
work was commenced, during the year when Themistoklés was 
either archon or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour 
for Athens at Peirzus, instead of the ancient open bay of Phalérum. 
The latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirmus 
with its three separate natural ports,” admitting of being closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as in 
convenience. It is not too much to say, with Herodotus, that 
the Aginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by constraining 
the Athenians to make themselves a maritime power”.* The 


Fleet of whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently made 
ee to Xerxés turned upon this new movement in the 
tion of organization of Athens, allowed as it was to attain 
Groree 22 tolerable completeness through a fortunate concurrence 
herself. of accidents; for the important delay of ten years, 


between the defeat of Marathén and the fresh invasion by which 
it was to be avenged, was in truth the result of accident. rst, 
the revolt of Egypt; next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the 
indifference of Xerxés at his first accession towards Hellenic 
matters, postponed until 480 B.c. an invasion which would 
naturally have been undertaken in 487 or 486 B.c., and which 
would have found Athens at that time without her wooden walls 
—the great engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could not 
Valuable have been built—a considerable amount of public 


fund now money—wasalso by good fortune now available to the 
first avail- 


able to Athenians. It is first in an emphatic passage of the 
ae poet Aischylus, and next from Herodotus on the 


oe aha present occasion, that we hear of the silver mines of 


Lauriumin Laurium* in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
enue they rendered to the state. They were situated in the 
southern portion of the territory, not very far from the 
promontory of Sunium,® amidst a district of low hills which 


1 Thucyd. i. 14. HEerodot. vii. 144. 4 Mschylus, Perssx, 235. 

2 Thucyd. i. 98. 5 The mountain region of Laurium 

3 Herodot. vil. 144. Otros yap ὁ has beenoccasionally visited by modern 
πόλεμος συστὰς ἔσωσε τότε THY “HAAdSa, travellers, but never carefully surveyed 
ἀναγκάσας θαλασσίους γενέσθαι ᾿Αθη- until 1836, when Dr. Fiedler examined 
vaious. ; it mineralogically by order of the 

Thucyd. i.18. ναυτικοὶ ἐγένοντο present Greek government. See his 
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extended across much of the space between the eastern sea at 
Thorikus and the western at Anaphlystus. At what time they 
first began to be worked we have no information ; but it seems 
hardly possible that they could have been worked with any spirit 
or profitable result until after the expulsion of Hippias and the 
establishiuent of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Neither the strong local factions, by which different portions of 
Attica were set against each other before the time of Peisistratus 
—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons—were 
likely to afford confidence and encouragement. But when the 
democracy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica into one systematic 
and comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at Athens—the power of that central 
government over the mineral wealth of the country, and its means 
of binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded 
with individual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the practice of the 
Athenian government either to sell, or to let for a long term of 
years, particular districts of this productive region to individuals 
or companies ; on consideration partly of a sum or fine paid down, 
partly of a reserved rent equal to one-twenty-fourth part of the 
cross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his 


Themi- 
proposition to enlarge the naval force, a great sum}? ΤΣ 
arising from the Laurian mines, out of which a dis- upon the 
tribution was on the point of being made among the ale 


citizens— ten drachms to each man. This greatamount forego the 


in hand must probably have been the produce of the of νος ἐν 
purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, $74 employ 
since the small annual reserved rent can hardly Pudge au 
have been accumulated during many successive years. number of 
ships. 


New and enlarged enterprises in mines must be sup- 


Reisen durch Griechenland, vol.i. pp. in ancient times—and sunk in so 


89, 73. The region is now little better 
than a desert, but Fiedler especially 
notices the great natural fertility of 
the plain near Thorikus, together with 
the good harbour at that place—both 
circumstances of great value at the 
time when the mines were in work. 
Many remains are seen of shafts sunk 


workmanlike a manner as to satisfy 
the eye of a miner of the present day. 


—p. 76. 

ἢ Herodot. vii. 144, “Ore ᾿Αθηναίοισι 
γενομένων χρημάτων μεγάλων ἐν τῷ κοινῷ, 
τὰ ἐκ τῶν μετάλλων ode προσῆλθε τῶν 
ἀπὸ Λανρείου, ἔμελλον λάξεσθαι, ὀρχηδὸν 


ἕκαστος δέκα δραχμαᾶς. 
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posed to have been recently begun by individuals under contract 
with the government: otherwise there could hardly have been 
at the moment so overflowing an exchequer, or adequate means 
for the special distribution contemplated. Themistoklés availed 
himself of this precious opportunity—set forth the necessities of 
the war with /Eeina, and the still more formidable menace from 
the great enemy in Asia—and prevailed upon the people to forego 
the promised distribution for the purpose of obtaining an eflicient 


navy.) 


One cannot doubt that there must have been many 


speakers who would try to make themselves popular by opposing 
this proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that 


1 All the information—unfortunately 
it is very scanty—which we | ia re- 
specting the ancient mines of Laurium, 
is brought together in the valuable 
Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated 
and appended to the English transla- 
tion of his Public Economy of Athens. 
‘He discusses the fact stated in this 
chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of 
that Dissertation : but there are many 
of his remarks in which I cannot 
coucur, 

After multiplying ten drachme by 
the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed 
of 334 talents, he goes on—“ That the 
distribution was made annually might 
have been presumed from the principles 
of the Athenian administration, with- 
out the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. 
We are not therefore to suppose that 
the savings of several years are meant, 
nor merely a surplus; but that all the 
public money arising from the mines, 
as it was not required for any other 
object, was divided among the members 
of the community ” (p. 632). 

Weare hardly authorized to conclude 
from the passage of Herodotus that alz 
the sum received from the mines was 
about to be distributed. The treasury 
was very rich, and a distribution was 
about to be made—but it does not 
follow that nothing was to be left in 
the treasury after the distribution. 
Accordingly, all calculations of the 
total produce of the mines, based upon 
this passage of Herodotus,are uncertain. 
Nor is it clear that there was any regu- 
lar annual distribution, unless we are 
to take the passage of Cornelius Nepos 
as proving it; but he talks rather about 
the magistrates employing this money 
for jobbing purposes—not about a regu- 


lar distribution (‘Nam cum pecunia 
ublica que ex metallis redibat, 


argitione magistratuum quotannis 
periret”. Corn. Nep. Themist. ὁ. 2). 


A story is told by Polyznus, from 
whomsoever he copied it, of a sum of 
100 talents in the treasury, which 
Themistoklés persuaded the people to 
hand over to 100 rich men, for the pur- 
pose of being expended as _ the latter 
might direct, with an obligation to 
reimburse the money in case the people 
were not satisfied with the expenditure: 
these rich men employed each the sum 
awarded to him in building a new ship, 
much to the satisfaction of the people 
(Polyzn. i. 30). This story differs 
materially from that of Herodotus, and 
we cannot venture either to blend the 
two together or to rely upon Polysnus 
separately, 

I imagine that the sum of 88 talents, 
or 50 talents, necessary for the distri- 
bution, formed part of a larger sum 
lying in the treasury, arising from the 
mines. Themistoklés persuaded the 
people to employ the wole sum in ship- 
building, which of course implied that 
the distribution was to be renounced. 
Whether there had been distributions 
of asimilar kind in former years, as M. 
Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which 
we have no evidence. M. Boeckh 
seems to me not to have kept in view 
the fact (which he himself states just 
before) that there were two sources of 
receipt into the treasury—original 
purchase-money paid down, and re- 
served annual rent. It is from the 
former source that I imagine the largo 
sum lying in the treasury to have been 
derived: the small reserved rent pro- 
bably went among the annual items of 
the state-budget. 
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the power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as an 
earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reapeil for this self-denial, 
not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when +s 

: τ: " repara- 
the preparations of Xerxés came to be matured, and tions of 
his armament was understood to be approaching. Solera 
The orders for equipment of ships and laying in of beforehand 
ares ξ : ‘ : in Greece 

provisions, issued by the Great King to his subject 
Greeks in Asia, the /Agean, and Thrace, would of course become 
known throughout Greece Proper ; especially the vast labour 
bestowed on the canal of Mount Athéds, which would be the 
theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or Akanthian 
citizen who visited the festival games in Peloponnésus, All these 
premonitory evidences were public enough, without any need of 
that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled Demaratus is alleged 
to have secretly transmitted, from Susa to Sparta, intelligence of 
the approaching expedition. The formal announcements of 
Xerxés all designated Athens as the special object of his wrath 
and vengeance.? Other Grecian cities might thus hope to escape 
without mischief: so that the prospect of the great at 
invasion did not at first provoke among them any from Persia 
unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when 1% demand 


oe earth and 
the first heralds despatched by Kerxés from Sardis in water from 


the autumn of 481 8.c., a little before his march to the ee 
Hellespont, addressed themselves to the different cities Wry οὗ 
with demand of earth and water, many were disposed comply | 
: and submit. 

to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, were 
any heralds sent; and these two cities were thus from the 
beginning identified in interest and in the necessity of defence. 
Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to consult the Delphian 
oracle ; while both at the same time joined to convene a Pan- 
Hellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of 
organizing resistance against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 


even against their own natural instincts, into something approach- 


1 Herodot. vii. 239. 2 Herodot. vii. 8—138. 
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ing more nearly to political union. The present congress, assem - 


Pan-hel- bled under the influence of common fear from Persia, 
lenic has more of a Pan-hellenic character than any political 
congress ἢ : ‘ : 
convened event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. 
jointly by 


πούς ana Lb extends far beyond the range of those Pelopon- 
eet 5: nesian states who constitute the immediate allies of 
of Corinth. Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even sum- 
Important moned in part by her strenuous instigation: moreover 
Grecian it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
a language, however distant, which can be induced to 
take part in it—even the Kretans, Korkyreans, and Sicilians. 
It is true that all these states do not actually come,—but earnest 
efforts are made toinduce them to come. The dispersed brethren 
of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose—the defence of the 
common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new fact 
in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything 
which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the functions and 
duties connected with that headship of Greece which had hitherto 
been in the hands of Sparta, but which is about to become too 
comprehensive for her to manage—and thus introducing increased 
habits of co-operation among the subordinate states, as well as rival 
hopes of aggrandizement among the leaders. The congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth marks such further advance in the centralising 
tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march 
in the same direction: but the promise will not be found realized. 
Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While most 
of the deputies present came prepared, in the name 

epee of their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity 
in healing and brotherhood, they also addressed all their efforts 


among the to appease the feuds and dissensions which reigned 
rem : 


Greeks— among particular memlers of their own meeting. Of 
especially these the most prominent, as well as the most danger- 


Athens and ous, was the war still subsisting between Athens and 
Aigina, : 

Aicina. The latter was not exempt, even now, 
from suspicions of medising? (1.6., embracing the cause of the 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. Φρονήσαντες εἴ ὡς δεινῶν ἐπιόντων ὁμοίως πᾶσι “EX- 
κως ἕν τε γένοιτο τὸ ᾿Ἑλληνικὸν, καὶ εἰ λησι. ; 
συγκύψαντες τωὐτὸ πρήσσοιεν πάντες, 2 Herodot. viit. 92. 
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Persians), which had been raised by her giving earth and water 
ten years before to Darius. But her present couduet afforded no 
countenance to such suspicions: she took earnest part in the 
congress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens.’ In this 
work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of Greece, the 
Athenian Themistoklés took a prominent part, as well as Chileos 
of Tegea in Arcadia.? The congress proceeded to send envoys 
and solicit co-operation from such cities as were yet either 
equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, and the 
Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to despatch 
spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state and 
prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, but syonn and 
released by express order of Xerxés, who directed that mistrust 
the full strength of his assembled armament should aakenan 
be shown to Ahem, in order that the terror of the reece. 
Greeks might be thus magnified. The step was well calculated 
for such a purpose: but the discouragement throughout Greece 
was already extreme, at this critical period when the storm was 
about to burst upon them. Even to intelligent and well-meaning 
Greeks, much more to the careless, the timid, or the treacherous, 
Xerxés with his countless host appeared irresistible, and indeed 
something more than human. Of course such an impression 
would be encouraged by the large number of Greeks already his 
tributaries : and we may even trace the manifestations of a wish 
to get rid of the Athenians altogether, as the chief objects of 
Persian vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission. 
This despair of the very continuance of Hellenic life and 
autonomy breaks forth even from the sanctuary of Hellenic 
religion, the Delphian temple, when the Athenians, in their 
distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. Hardly had 
their two envoys performed the customary sacrifices, and sat 
down in the inner chamber near the priestess Aristoniké, when 
she at once exclaimed-——“ Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. 3 Herodot. vii, 203. ob γὰρ θεὸν εἶναι 
2 Plutarch, ca at ite c.10. About τὸν ἐπιόντα ἐπὶ τὴν Ἑλλάδα, ἀλλ᾽ 
Chileos, Herodot. ix. 9 ἄνθρωπον, &c.: compare also vii. 56. 
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your land and city, and flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands 
are alike rotten: fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian 
chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only your city, but other 
cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the gods, 
which are now sweating and‘trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. 
Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in 
sorrow.” 2 

So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
eee priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, 
conveyed in and durst not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow 
ene?’ they were encouraged yet to hope by an influential 
Delphian Delphian citizen named Timon (we trace here as 
γ᾿ elsewhere the underhand working of these leading 
mee Delphians on the priestess), who advised them tu 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, 
and to approach the oracle a second time. in that imploring 
guise: “O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here until death”. Upon which 
the priestess replied—“ Athéné with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.? But this assurance I 
will give you, firm as adamant. When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéné that the 
wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from 
the continent, but turn your backs and retire’: you shall yet live 
to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt destroy the 
children of women, either at the seed-time or at the harvest.” 3 


1 Herodot. vil. 140. even when the general sense of an oracle 

is plain (which it hardly ever is), the 

"AAN ἵτον ἐξ ἀδύτοιο, κακοῖς δ᾽ ἐπικίδνατε particular phrases are always wild and 
θυμον,. vague. 


3 Herodot. vii, 141. 

The general sense and scope of the 4, x; Ὁ CA ree 
ératle appears to me clear, in this case. Ov atid Παλλὰς Ad ᾽Ολύμπιον ἐξιλά- 
is a sentence of nothing but ἃ» , . ; Se 
ἜΠΗ ἼΣΑ ἀκ στον ἀληραοῦ Bahr and Δισσομένη πολλοῖσι λόγοις καὶ μήτιδι 

SchweighSuser with other commenta- δον aa : : 

tors try to infuse into it something of ὀ Compare with this ὑπὸ declaration of 
encouragement by construing θυμόν, Apolo to Croesus of Lydia (i. 91). 
‘Yortitude, The translation of Valla an 3, . . . Ὑεῖχος Τριτογενεῖ ξύλι- 
Schultz is nearer to the truth. But νον διδοῖ εὐρύοπα Ζεὺς 
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This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. 
It left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark, sentence of 
and unintelligible: and the envoys wrote it down to ena 
carry back to Athens, not concealing probably the yet obscure: 

: . ; efforts ofthe 
terrific sentence which had preceded it. When read Athenians 
to the people, the obscurity of the meaning provoked {0 interpret 
many different interpretations. What was meant by genuity and 
( : . 11 7) success of 

the wooden wall”? Some supposed that the acro- Themi. 
polis itself, which had originally been surrounded with Stokles. 
a wooden palisade, was the refuge pointed out; but the greater 
number, and among them most of those who were by profession 
expositors of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated 
the fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a naval 
battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica for 
ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to 
them to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval 
combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex- 
positors of the divine will. It harmonized completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even for 
their persons. The fate of Athens,—and of Greece generally, 
which would have been helpless without Athens,-—-now hung 
upon a thread, when Themistoklés, the great originator of the 
fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, 
to ensure the proper use of it. He contended that if the god had 
intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to 
the Greeks, that island would have been called in the oracle by 
some such epithet as “wretched Salamis”: but the fact that it 
was termed “divine Salamis,” indicated that the parties, destined 
to perish there, were the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks 
themselves. He encouraged his countrymen therefore to abandon 
their city and country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the 
wooden wall recommended by the god, but with full determina- 


Motvov ἀπόρθητον τελέθειν; τὸ oe τέκνα *O θείη Ξαλαμὶς, ἀπολεῖς δὰ σὺ τέκνα 
τ' ὀνήσει. «Ὁ 2 . γυναικῶν, &o,—(Herodot. vil. 141.) 
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tion to fight and conquer on board. Great indeed were the 
consequences which turned upon this bold stretch of exevetical 
conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, by some 
plausible show of interpretation, that the sense o the oracle 
encouraged instead of forbidding a naval combat, they would 
in their existing depression have abandoned all thought of 
resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 


Greatand nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution 
oe and patriotism could have enabled the Athenians tu 
hellenic bear up against such terrific denunciations from the 
patriotism  Delphian god, and persist in resistance in place of 
Ba ea seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus emphati- 
attested by cally impresses this truth upon his readers :? nay, he 
Herodotus, even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens 
judgment. ag the real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did 


about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war—at a time when 
Athens, having attained the maxinmium of her empire, ‘was alike 
feared, hated, and admired by most of the Grecian states—he 
knows that the opinion which he is giving will be unpopular 
with his hearers generally, and he apologises for it as something 
wrung from him against his will by the force of the evidence.’ 


1 Herodot. vii. 143. Ταύτῃ Θεμιστο- 
κλέος ἀποφαινομένου, ᾿Αθηναῖοι ταῦτά 
σφι ἔγνωσαν αἱρετώτερα εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ 
τὰ τῶν χρησμολόγων, οἱ οὐκ ἔων ναυμα- 

inv ἀρτέεσθαι, ἀλλὰ ἐκλιπόντας χώρην 
τὸ ᾿Αττικὴν, ἄλλην τινὰ οἰκίζειν. 

There is every reason to accept the 
statement of Herodotus as true, re- 
specting these oracles delivered to the 
Athenians, and the debated interpre- 
tation of them. They must have been 
discussed publicly in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have 
conversed with persons who had heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other 
oracle which he states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans—intimatin 
that either Sparta must be Songer 
or a king of Sparta must perish—we 
may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the hattle of Ther- 
mopyle (Herodot. vii. 220). 

The later writers, Justin (i. 12), 
Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polyznus 
(i. 30), give an account of the proceed- 
ings of Themistoklés, inferior to Hero- 


dotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

2 Herodot. vii. 189. οὐδέ odas χρησ- 
τήρια φοβερὰ, ἐλθόντα ἐκ Δελφῶν, καὶ ἐς 
δεῖμα βαλόντα, ἔπαισε ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν 'EA- 
λάδα, ἄτα, 

For the abundance of oracles and 
prophecies, from many different sources, 
which would be current at such a 
moment of anxiety, we may compare 
the analogy of the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, described by the 
contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii. 8). 

3 Herodot. vii. 130. “Bvéatra ἂν αὙ- 
Kain ἐξέργομαι γνώμην ἀποδέξασθαι 
ἐπίφθονον μὲν πρὸς τῶν πλεύ- 
νων ἀνθρώπων" ὅμως δὲ, τῇ γέ μοι 
φαίνεται εἶναι ἀληθὲς, οὐκ ἐπισχήσω. Et 
᾿Αθηναῖοι, καταῤῥωδήσαντες τὸν ἐπιόντα 
κίνδυνον, ἐξέλιπον τὴν σφετέρην, 4:6. 
δὴ τς Nov δὲ ᾿Αθηναίους ἂν τις 
λέγων σωτῆρας γενέσθαι τῆς Ἑλλάδος, 
οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνοι τὸ ἀληθές, ἄς. 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar 
attention, as 1t brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to 
whom his history is addressed, and tha 
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Not only did the Athenians dare to stay and fight against 
immense odds: they, and they alone, threw into the cause that 
energy and forwardness whereby it was enabled to succeed,! as 
will appear further in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, in 
which they contributed to the result. As soon as the congress of 
deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became essential to 
recognize some one commanding city. With regard to the land 
force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence of Sparta. 
But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, 
since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and little or no 
nautical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds of the entire 
naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon these 
grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should com- 
mand at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of the allies 
manifested a decided repugnance, announcing that they would 
follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the Athenians, 
they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as they saw that 
the unity of the confederate force at this moment of peril would 
be compromised.? To appreciate this generous abnegation of a 
claim in itself so reasonable, we must recollect that the love of 
pre-eminence was among the most prominent attributes of the 
Hellenic character ; a prolific source of their greatness and 
excellence, but producing also no small amount both of their 
follies and their crimes. To renounce at the call of public 
obligation a claim to personal honour and glory is perhaps the 
rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellén. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of resistance 
—prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as well as to 
fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive—furnishing 


mode of judging with which they 
looked back on the Persian war. One 
is apt unconsciously to fancy that an 


could have defended, and would have 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, for- 
tified asit was by a wall built expressly. 


ancient historian writes for men in the 
abstract, and not for men of given 
sentiments, preyisices and belief. 
The persons whom Herodotusaddressed 
are those who were so full of admira- 
tion for Sparta, as to ascribe to her 
chiefly the honour of having beaten 
back the Persians; and to maintain, 
that even without the aid of Athens, 
the Spartans and Peloponnesians both 


The Peloponnesian allios of that day 
forgot that they were open to attack 
by sea as well as by land. 

1 Herodot, vii. 189. ἑλόμενοι δὲ τὴν 
“Ἑλλάδα περιεῖναι ἐλευθέρην, τοῦτο τὸ 
“Ἑλληνικὸν πᾶν τὸ λοιπὸν, ὅσον μὴ ἐμήδισε, 
αὐτοὶ οὗτοι ἦσαν οἱ ἐπεγείραντες, καὶ 
βασιλέα μετά γε θεοὺς ἀνωσάμενοι. 
νὴ. Herodot. viii, 2, 3: compare vil. 


4—]] 
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two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting the building 
Unwillng- of fresh ships until the last moment!—sending forth 
inability, the ablest and most forward leader in the common 
ἊΣ ΕΣ cause, while content themselves to serve like other 
proportion states under the leadership of Sparta. During the 
or creeks; , Winter preceding the march of Xerxés from Sardis, 
Persians. the congress at the Isthmus was trying, with little 
success, to bring the Grecian cities into united action. Among 
the cities north of Attica and Peloponnésus, the greater number 
were either inclined to submit, like Thébes and the greater part 
of Beeotia, or were at least lukewarm in the cause of inde- 
pendence: so rare at this trying moment (to use the language 
of the unfortunate Plateans fifty-three years afterwards) was the 
exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the invader.* 
Even in the interior of Peloponnésus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained — the 
ΓΕ Argeians did nothing throughout the struggle ; but 
neutrality as to their real position, or the grounds of their 
of Argos. refusal, contradictory statements had reached the ears 
of Herodotus. They themselves affirmed that they were ready 
to have joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the 
Delphian oracle—exacting only as conditions that the Spartans 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and should 
equally divide the honours of headship with Argos. To the 
proposed truce there would probably have been no objection, 
nor was there any as to the principle of dividing the head- 
ship. But the Spartans added, that they had two kings, 
while the Argeians had only one; and inasmuch as neither of 
the two Spartan kings could be deprived of his vote, the Argeian 
king could only be admitted to a third vote conjointly with 
them. This proposition appeared to the Argeians (who con- 
sidered that even the undivided headship was no more than 


1 Herodot. vii. 144, This view os nae case 15 a mere 

2 ὡς: ; ᾷ , conformable to history than the boasts 

Thucyd. pa 56. τ ΘΈΡΕΟΣ οἷς ova" of later orators respecting wide-spread 

νιον ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων τινὰ ἀρετὴν τῇ patriotismin these times. See Demos- 
Ἐέρξον δυνάμει ἀντιτάξασθαι. : then. Philipp. iii. 37, p. 120, 
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their ancient right) as nothing better than insolent encroachment, 
and incensed them so much that they desired the envoys to quit 
their territory before sunset; preferring even a tributary 
existence under Persia to a formal degradation as compared with 
Sparta.! 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks or 


by Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was τς 
that the Argeians had a secret understanding with 7ent 
Xerxés. It was even affirmed that they had been ae 
the parties who invited him into Greece, as a means opinion of 
Herodotus. 


both of protection to themselves and of vengeance 
against Sparta after their defeat by Kleomenés. And Herodotus 
himself evidently believed that they medised, though he is half 
afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud of words 
which betray the angry polemics going on about the matter, even 
fifty years afterwards? It is certain that in act the Argeians 
were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality was that 
they did not choose to join any Pan-hellenic levy except in the 
capacity of chiefs. But probably the more powerful reason was 
that they shared the impression, then so widely diffused through- 
out Greece, as to the irresistible force of the approaching host, 


1 Herodot. vii. 147—150. 

2The opinion of Herodotus is de- 
livered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, 
and with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contin- 
gents assembled for the defence of the 
isthmus, and the different inhabitants 
of Peloponnésus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say : Τούτων ὧν τῶν ἑπτὰ 
ἐθνέων at λοιπαὶ πόλις πάρεξ τῶν κατέλεξα, 
ἐς τοῦ μέσου ἑκατέατο" εἰ δὲ ἐλευ- 
θέρως ἔξεστι εἰπεῖν, ἐκ τοῦ 
μέσου κατήμενοι. ἐμήδιζον (viil. 
73). This assertion includes the Ar- 
geians without naming them. 

When he speaks respecting the 
Argeians by name, he is by no means 
so free and categorical: compare vii. 
152—he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the 
Argeians themselves—he mentions 
other stories, Incompatible with that 
allegation; but without guaranteein 
their accuracy—he delivers a genera. 
admonition that those who think they 
have great reason to complain of the 


conduct of others would generally find, 
on an impartial scrutiny, that others 
have as much reason to complain of 
them—‘‘ And thus the conduct of Argos 
has not been so much worse than that of 
others"—otrw δὴ οὐκ "Apyeloure 
αἰσχιστὰα πεποίηται. 

At the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when the history of Hero- 
dotus was probably composed, the 
Argeians were in apeculiarly favourable 
position. They took part neither with 
Athens nor Lacedzemén, each of whom 
was afraid of offending them. 
historian who openly countenanced a 
grave charge of treason against them 
in the memorable foregone combat 
against Xerxés, was thus likely to incur 
odium from both parties in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Hero- 
dotus in respect to this matter are of 
little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 
28, Ὁ. 863), and are indeed unfair, since 
he represents the Argeian version of 
the facts as being universally believed 
(ἅπαντες ἴσασιν), which it evidently’ 
was not. 


An - 
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and chose to hold themselves prepared for the event. They kept 
up secret negotiations even with Persian agents, yet not com- 
promising themselves while matters were still pending. Nor is 
it improbable, in their vexation against Sparta, that they would 
have been better pleased if the Persians had succeeded,—all 
which may reasonably be termed medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by the 
parallel examples of Kréte and Korkyra, to which 


Refusal 

equivoca.— places envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the 
του οὐ [80 same time. The Kretans declined to take any part, 
its Kor- on the ground of prohibitory injunctions from the 
yreans. 


oracle;* the Korkyreans promised without perform- 
Ing, and even without any intention to perform. Their neutrality 
was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit out a naval 
force of sixty triremes, second only to that of Athens. With this 
important contingent they engaged to join the Grecian fleet, and 
actually set sail from Korkyra; but they took care not to sail 
round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. Their fleet 
remained on the southern or western coast of Peloponnésus, 
under pretence of being weather-bound, until the decisive result 
of the battle of Salamis was known. Their impression was that 
the Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case they 
would have made a merit of not having arrived in time; but 
they were also prepared with the plausible excuse of detention 
from foul winds, when the result turned out otherwise, and when 
they were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.? Such 
duplicity is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it was 
the habitual policy of Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic 
confederacies.* 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 


Mission to mission to Gelén, the despot of Syracuse. Of that 
Sees potentate, regarded by Herodotus as more powerful 
his reply. than any state in Greece, I shall speak more fully 


1 Herodot. vii. 169, 
2 Herodot. vii. 168. 


, > Thucyd. i. 32-37, It is perhaps 
singular that the Corinthian envoys in 
Thucydidés do not make any allusion 
to the duplicity of the Korkyrzeans in 


regard to the Persian invasion, in the 
strong iuvective which they deliver 
against I<orkyra before the Athenian 
assembly. (Thucyd. i. 37—42.) The 
conduct of Corinth herself, however, 
on the same occasion, was not alto- 
gether without reproach. 
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in a subsequent chapter: it is sufficient to mention now 
that he rendered no aid against Xerxés. Nor was it in his 
power to do so, whatever might have been his inclinations ; for 
the same year which brought the Persian monarch against 
Greece was also selected by the Carthaginians for a formidable 
invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian Greeks to the defence 
of their own island. It seems even probable that this simul- 
taneous invasion had been concerted between the Persians and 
Carthaginians.? 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus had 
thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause groecian 
except some fair words from the Korkyreans. It was army sent 
about the time when Xerxés was about to pass the mite 
Hellespont, in the beginning of 480 B.c., that the first defend the 


defile of 
actual step for resistance was taken, at the instigation Tempé 


of the Thessalians. Though the great Thessalian 5 forts 
family of the Aleuade were among the companions ®-° 480. 

of Xerxés, and the most forward in inviting him into Greece, 
with every promise of ready submission from their countrymen, 
yet it seems that these promises were in reality unwarranted. 
The Aleuade were at the head only of a minority, and perhaps 
were even in exile, like the Peisistratide :* while most of the 
Thessalians were disposed to resist Xerxés—for which purpose 
they now sent envoys to the Isthmus,? intimating the necessity of 
guarding the passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of 
Greece. They offered their own cordial aid in this defence, 
adding that they should be under the necessity of making their 
own separate submission, if this demand were not complied with. 
Accordingly a body of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, 
under the command of the Spartan Enenetus and the Athenian 
Themistoklés, were despatched by sea to Alus in Achsea Phthidtis. 
where they disembarked and marched by land across Achea 
and Thessaly.4 Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they 
occupied the defile of Tempé, through which the river Peneius 
makes its way to the sea by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 


1 Herodot. vii. 158—167. Diodér. thenaic. p. 138. 
, ὅς, 3 Herodot. vil. 172: compare c. 180, 
2Seo Schol. ad Aristeid., Pana- 4 Herodot. vii. 178. 
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The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé formed then, 


ΝΣ and forms still, the single entrance, open through- 
On arriving, 


they find out winter as well as summer, from Lower or maritime 
that itcan- Macedonia into Thessaly. The lofty mountain 
cessfully  precipices approach so closely as to leave hardly room 
ἜΣ aad enough in some places for a road : itis thus eminently 


Fete. defensible, and a few resolute men would be sufficient 


to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host.1 But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as they could 
not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxés would be 
able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because there was 
also a second entrance passablein summer, from Upper Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over the range of Olympus; 
an entrance which traversed the country of the Perrhebians and 
came into Thessaly near Gonnus, about the spot where the defile 
of Tempé begins to narrow. It was, in fact, by this second pass, 
evading the insurmountable difficulties of Tempé, that the 
advancing march of the Persians was destined to be made, under 
the auspices of Alexander king of Macedon, tributary to them and 
active in their service. That prince sent a communication of the 
fact to the Greeks at Tempé, admonishing them that they would be 
trodden under foot by the countless host approaching, and urging 
them to renounce their hopeless position.2 He passed for a friend, 
and probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia: but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator ; and as such the Spartans had 
good reason. to dread him, in a second intervention of which we 
shall hear more hereafter.3 On the present occasion, the Grecian 


1 Herodot. vil. 172. τὴν ἐσβολὴν τὴν 


der the Great, while they added to the 
᾿Ολυμπικήν. See the description and 


natural difficulties of Tempé by fortifi- 


plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 
vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 280; and the Disserta- 
tion of Kriegk, in which all the facts 
about this interesting defile are col- 
lected and compared (Das Thessalische 
Tempe, Frankfurt, 1834). 

The description of Tempé in Livy 
(xliii. 18; xliv. 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (A. N. iv. 8). We 
may remark that both the one and the 
other belong to times subsequent to 
the formation and organization of the 
Macedonian empire, when it came to 
hold Greece in a species of dependence. 
The Macedonian princes after Alexan- 


cations, at the same time made the 
road more convenient as a military 
communication. In the time of Xerxés 
these natural difficulties had never 
been approached by the hand of art, 
and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass 
is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen 
and twenty feet broad elsewhere; the 

ass is about five English miles in 
ength (Kriegk, p. 31—33). 


2 Herodot. vii. 173. 
3 Herodot. viii. 140—143. 
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commanders were quite ignorant of the existence of any other 
entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempé, until their arrival in 
that region. Perhaps it might have been possible to defend 
both entrances at once, and considering the immense impor- 
tance of arresting the march of the Persians at the frontiers 
of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some risk. So 
ereat was the alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of 
Alexander, that they remained only a few days at Tempé, then 
at once retired back to their ships, and returned by sea to the 
Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxés was crossing 
the Hellespont.! 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disastrous 
and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas 4... 
north of Mount Kitherdén and of the Megarid ter- quences 
ritory without defence, and it served either as reason Scien eee 
or pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north Thessalians, 
of that boundary, to make their submission to Xerxés, all Hellas. 
which some of them had already begun to do before.’ eae 
When Xerxés in the course of his march reached the ¢ither 

: apes : submit to 
Thermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, Xerxés, or 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought ον 
him tokens of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic 
name—the Thessalians, Dolopes, A®nianes, Perrhebians, Mag- 
nétes, Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthidtid Acheans, and 
Beotians. Among the latter is included Thébes, but not 
Thespia or Platea. The Thessalians, especially, not only 
submitted, but manifested active zeal and rendered much service 
in the cause of Xerxés, under the stimulus of the Aleuada, 
whose party now became predominant: they were probably 
indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had come to defend 
them.® 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern fraction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempé 


1 Herodot. vii. 173, 174. τοῖς Τέμπεσι φυλακῆς, &C. 
2 Diodor. xi. 4. ἔτι παρούσης τῆς ἐν 3 Herodot. vii. 131, 132, 174. 
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and the arrival of Xerxés at Therma, no new plan of defence was 
yet thoroughly organized ; for it was not until that arrival 
became known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet 
made its forward movement to occupy Thermopyle and 
Artemisitm.! 

Eerodot. vii. 1177. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
BATTLES OF THERMOPYLE AND ARTEMISIUM. 


Ir was while the northerly states of Greece were thus successively 
falling off from the common cause, that the deputies |, nent 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the elie by the 
solemn engagement, in the event of success, to inflict ¢ontederate 
upon these recusant brethren condign punishment; against quel 
to tithe them in property, and perhaps to consecrate joined the 
a tenth of their persons, for the profit of the Delphian τὴν 
cod. Jixception was to be made in favour of those states which 
had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity.1 Such a vow 
seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. It was the 
manifestation of a determined feeling binding together the states 
which took the pledge, but it cannot have contributed much to 
intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Ther- ; 

‘ Resolution 
mopylx was now fixed upon as the most convenient taken to 
point of defence, next to that of Tempé—leaving out {eM ρα 
indeed, and abandoning to the enemy, Thessalians, as vel 
Perrhebians, Magnétes, Phthidtid Achzans, Dolopes, eajoiniie 
Ainianes, Malians, &c., who would all have been Strait of 
included if the latter line had been adhered to, but 
comprising the largest range consistent with safety. The 
position of Thermopyle presented another advantage which was 
not to be found at Tempé; the mainland was here separated 
from the island of Euboa only by a narrow strait, about two 


English miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount 


1 Werodot. vii. 182; Diodér. xi. 3. 
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Knémis and Cape Kéneum. On the northern portion of Eubca, 
immediately facing Magnesia and Achzea Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium ; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histiza. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the Persians on 
both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space! was supposed 
favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, inasmuch 
as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier in sailing, 
than those in the Persian service. From the position of 
Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to prevent 
the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait which 
severs Eubcea to the north and west from the mainland, and 
which between Chalkis and Beotia becomes not too wide for a 
bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen would 
have preferred to place their defence ; but the occupation of the 
northern part of the Eubcean strait was indispensable to prevent 
the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the defenders 
of Thermopyle. 

Of this Eubcean strait, the western limit is formed by what 
Pass of was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river 
ae mene Spercheius poured itself—after a course from west to 
neighbour- east between the line of Mount Othrys to the north 
mgt and Mount Cita to the south—near the town of 
Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious and fertile valley 
of the Spercheius was occupied by the various tribes of the 
Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achzea Phthistis : 
the southernmost Malians, with their town of Trachis, occupied a 
plain—in some places considerable, in others very narrow— 
enclosed between Mount Cita and the sea. From Trachis the 
range of Cita stretched eastward, bordering close on the southern 
shore of the Maliac Gulf : between the two lay the memorable 
pass of Thermopyle.? On the road from Trachis to Thermopylae, 

1 Herodot. viii. _15—60. Compare 2 The word Pass commonly conveys 
Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 59. the idea of a path enclosed between 

Ishall have occasion presently to mountains. In this instance it is em- 
remark the revolution which took ployed to designate a narrow passage, 


place in Athenian scone on this point ving mountains on one side only, 


between the Persian and Peloponnesian and water (or marsh ground) on the 
wars. other. 
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immediately outside of the latter and at the mouth of the little 
streams called the Phoenix and the Asdpus, was placed the town 
of Anthdéla, celebrated for its temples of Amphiktydén and of the 
Amphiktyonic Démétér, as well as for the autumnal assemblies 
of the Amphiktyonic council, for whom seats were provided in 
tne temple. 

Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope of the mighty 
and prolonged ridge of C&ta approached so close to the gulf, or at 
least to an inaccessible morass which formed the edge of the gulf, 
as to leave no more than one single wheel-track between. This 
narrow entrance formed the western gate of Thermopyle. At 
some little distance, seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, the 
same close conjunction between the mountain and the sea was 
repeated—thus forming the eastern gate of Thermopylae, not far 
from the first town of the Lokrians, called Alpéni. The space 
between these two gates was wider and more open, but it was 
distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its abundant flow of 
thermal springs, salt and sulphureous. Some cells were here 
prepared for bathers, which procured for the place the appellation 
of Chytri or the Pans: but the copious supply of mineral water 
spread its mud, and deposited its crust over all the adjacent 
eruund: and the Phokians, some time before, had designedly 
endeavoured so to conduct the water as to render the pass utterly 
impracticable, at the same time building a wall across it near to 
the western gate. They had done this in order to keep off the 
attacks of the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their 
conquests southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as 
in other parts of Greece, were consecrated to Héraklés,* whose 
legendary exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding 
region—Mount (Eta, Trachis, Cape Kénzeum, the Lichades islands, 
the river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been 
transmitted and adorned by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 


1 According to one of the numerous finder in very early times—Seuvds περὶ 
hypotheses for refining religious pine ὑδάτων καὶ συναγωγήν. See 
legend into matter of historical and Plutarch, Cum principibus viris phi- 
physical fact, Héraklés was supposed losopho esse disserendum, ὁ. 1. p. 
to have been an engineer or water- 776. 
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them—which passed in ancient times by the significant name of 
the Greeks Thermopyle, the Hot Gates; or sometimes more briefly, 
at The. Pyle—The Gates. Ata point also near Trachis, be- 
mopylee. tween the mountains and the sea, about two miles 
outside or westward of Thermopyle, the road was hardly less 
narrow, but it might be turned by marching to the westward, 
since the adjacent mountains were lower, and presented less 
difficulty of transit : while at Thermopyle itself, the overhanging 
projection of Mount Gta was steep, woody, and impracticable, 
leaving access, from Thessaly into Lokris and the territories 
south-east of Eta, only through the straight gate ;! save and 
except an unfrequented as well as circuitous mountain path 


which will be presently noticed. 


_. About Thermopyle, see Herodot. 
vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 

H δ᾽ αὖ διὰ Ἰρηχῖνος ἔσοδος ἐς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἐστι, τῇ στεινοτάτη, ἡἠμίπλε- 
ϑρον" οὐ μέντοι κατὰ τοῦτό γ᾽ ἔστι τὸ 
στεινότατον τῆς χώρης τῆς ἄλλης, GAN 
ἔμπροσθέ τε Θερμοπυλέων καὶ ὄπισθε . 
κατά re ᾿ΛΑλπηνοὺς͵) ὄπισθε ἐόντας, 
fovea ἁμαξιτὸς μούνη" καὶ ἔμπροσθε 
κατὰ Φοίνικα ποταμὸν, ἁμαξιτὸς ἄλλη 
μούνη (6. 176). 

Compare Pausanias, vii. 15, 2. τὸ 
στένον τὸ Ἑ) ρακλείας te μεταξὺ καὶ 
Θερμοπυλέων : also Strabo ix. p. 429: 
and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyle 
---στεινοτέρη yap ἐφαΐνετο ἐοῦσα τῆς eis 
Θεσσαλίην, ἴ.6. than the defile of Tempé. 

If we did not possess the clear 
topographical indications given by 
Herodotus, it would be almost impos- 
sible to comprehend the memorable 
event here betore us ; for the configura- 
tion of the coast, the course of the 
rivers, and the general local pheno- 
mena have now so entirely changed, 
that modern travellers rather mislead 
than assist. In the interior of the 
Maliac Gulf, three or four miles of new 
land have been formed by the gradual 
accumulation of river deposit, so that 
the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gate 
of Thermopyle is not now near to 
the sea. The river Spercheius has 
materially altered its course: instead 
of fiowing into the sea in an easterly 
dlirection considerably north of Ther- 
mopyle, as it did in the time of 
Iierodotus, it has been diverted south- 
ward in the lower part of its course, 


The wall originally built 


with many windings, so as to reach the 
sea much south of the pass, while the 
rivers Dyras, Melas, and Asdépus, which 
in the time of Herodotus all reached 
the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and Thermopylae, now 
do not reach the sea at all, but fall into 
the Spercheius. Moreover the per- 
petual flow of the thermal springs has 
tended to accumulate deposit and to 
raise the level of the soil generally 
throughout the pass. Herodotus seems 
to consider the road between the two 
gates of Thermopyle as bearing north 
and south, whereas it would bear more 
nearly east and west. He knows 
nothing of the appellation Callidromus, 
applied by Livy and Strabo to an 
undefined portion of the eastern ridge 
of Gta. 

Respecting the past and present 
features of Thermopyle, see the valu- 
able observations of Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. 
x. Ὁ. 7—40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, Ὁ. 
239; Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. x. p. 
129. Dr. Clarke observes, ‘‘The hot 
springs issue principally from two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone 
a Ua of (ta, upon the left of 
he causeway which here passes close 
under the mountain, and on this part 
of it scarcely admits two horsemen 
abreast of each other, the morass on 
the right, between the causeway and 
the sea, being so dangerous that we 
were very near being buried with our 
horses, by our imprudence in venturing 
a few paces into it from the paved 
road”. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. cb. 
viii. p. 247.) 7 


s 
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across the pass by the Phokians was now half-ruined by age 
and neglect; but the Greeks easily re-established it, deter- 
mining to await in this narrow pass, in that age narrower even 
than the defile of Tempé, the approach of the invading host. 
The edye of the sea-line appears to have been for the most part 
marsh, fit neither for walking nor for sailing; but there were 
points at which boats could land, so that constant communication 
could be maintained with the fleet at Artemisium, while Alpéni 
was immediately in their rear to supply provisions. 
Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopylae 


assembled 


and the Eubeean strait, had been taken seemingly Meee 
not long after the retreat from Tempé, their troops ned 
and their flect did not actually occupy these ths force 
positions until Xerxés was known to have reached the —the 
Thermaic Gulf Both were then put in motion: the ee 
land force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval aia 
foree under the Spanish commander Eurybiadés, Hubisan 


apparently about the latter part of the month of June. 
Leonidas was the younger brother, the successor, and the son-in- 
law of the former Eurysthencid king Kleomenés, whose only 
daughter Gorgo he had married. Another brother of the same 
family—Doricus, older than Leonidas—had perished, even before 
the death of Kleomenés, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a 
colony in Sicily : and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopyl a select band of three hundred 
Spartans—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left 
at home sons to supply their places1 Along with them were 200 
hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantinela, 120 from 
the Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of 
Arcadia, 400 from Corinth, 200 from Phlins, and 80 
from Mykensw. There were also doubtless Helots and 


Numbers 
and 
composition 
of the force 
of Leonidas. 


1 Herodot. vii. 177, 205. ἐπιλεξάμενος 
ἄνδρας τε τοὺς κατεστεῶτας τριηκοσίους, 
καὶ τοῖσι ἐτύγχανον παῖϑες ἐόντες (0. 208). 

In selecting men for a dangerous 
service, the Spartans took by preference 
those who already had families: if such 
a man was slain, he left behind him a 
son to discharge his duties to the 


state, and to maintain the continuity 
of the family sacred rites, the extinc- 
tion of which was considered as a great 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the 
father of a family in mature age would 
be considered as of more value, and his 
death a greater loss, than that of a 
younger and unmarried man. 
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other light troops, in undefined number, and probably a certain 
number of Lacedsemonian hoplites, not Spartans. In their march 
through Beotia they were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespia, 
hearty in the cause, and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity 
under Leontiadés. It appears indeed that the leading men of 
Thébes, at that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly 
medised, or espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared 
before the Persians were actually in the country: and Leonidas, 
when he made the requisition for a certain number of their troops 
to assist in the defence of Thermopyle, was doubtful whether they 
would not refuse compliance, and openly declare against the 
Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to comply, 
though against their real inclinations, and furnished a contingent 
of 400 men,! chosen from citizens of a sentiment opposed to their 
own. Indeed the Theban people and the Bootians generally, 
with the exception of Thespiz and Platsa, seem to have had 
little sentiment on either side, and to have followed passively 
the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopyle, whence he 
sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians 
and the Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been 
among those who had sent earth and water to 
Xerxés, of which they are said to have repented: the step was 
taken probably only from fear, which at this particular moment 
prescribed acquiescence in the summons of Leonidas, justified 
by the plea of necessity in case the Persians should prove 
ultimately victorious:? while the Phokians, if originally disposed 
to medise, were now precluded from doing so by the fact that 
their bitter enemies the Thessalians were active in the cause of 
Xerxés and influential in guiding his movements.*? The Greek 


Phokians 
and 
Lokrians, 


envoys added strength to their 


1 Herodot. vii. 205 ; Thucyd. iii. 62; 
Diodér. xi. 4; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 
18. 

The passage of Thucydidés is very 
important here, as confirming to a great 
degree the statement of Herodotus, 
and enabling us to appreciate the 
criticisms of Plutarch, on this parti- 
cular point very plausible (De Herodoti 
Malign. pp. 865, 866). The latter seems 
to have copied from a lost Boeotian 
author named Aristophanés, who tried 


summons by all the encourage- 


to make out a more honourable case 
for his countrymen in respect to their 
conduct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Dioddrus—O@rnBatwv 
ἀπὸ τῆς ἑτέρας μέριδος ὡς τετρακόσιοι--- 
is illustrated by a proceeding of the 
Korkyrean government (Thucyd. iii. 
75) when they enlisted their enemies in 
order to send them away: also that of 
the Italian Cums (Dionys. Hal. vii. 5). 

2 Diodér, xi. 4. 

3 Herodot. viii. 30. 
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ynents in their power. “The troops now at Thermopyle (they 
said) were a mere advanced body, preceding the main strength of 
Greece, which was expected to arrive every day: on the side of 
the sea, a sullicient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there 
was no cause for fear, since the invader was after all not a god, 
but a man exposed to those reverses of fortune which came 
inevitably on all men, and, most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.” Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek mind. 
Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of the Opuntian 
Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, jommed Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot be 
any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, why the 
Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a mere 
advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another attribute 
of the Grevk character—it was the time of celebrating the 
Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alpheius, and the 
Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states.? 
Even at ἃ moment when their whole freedom and existence were 
at stake, the Greeks could not bring themselves to 
postpone these venerated solemnities: especially the 
Peloponnesian Grecks among whom this force of 
religious routine appears to have been the strongest. 
At a period more than a century later, in the time of 
Demosthenés, when the energy of the Athenians had 
materially declined, we shall find them too postponing 
the military necessities of the state to the complete 
and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival 


Olympian 
anc 
Karneian 
festivals— 
the Greeks 
could not 
bring them- 
selves to 
postpone 
these, even 
under such 
imminent 
danger. 


1 Herodot. vii. 203. λέγοντες δι᾿ ayye- 
λων, ὡς αὐτοὶ μὲν ἥκοιεν πρόδρομοι τῶν 
ἄλλων, οἱ δὲ λοιποὶ τῶν συμμάχων προσ 
δάκιμοι πᾶσαν εἶεν ἡμέρην. . . . καί 
ode εἴη δεινὸν οὐδὲν - οὐ γὰρ θεὸν εἶναι 
τὸν ἐπιόντα ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Βλλάδα, ἀλλ᾽ ἄνθρω- 
πον" εἶναι δὲ θνητὸν οὐδένα, οὐδὲ ἔσεσθαι, 
τῷ κακὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς γινομένῳ οὐ συνεμίχθη, 


of the Karneian festival: other states 
(even in Peloponnésus), Elis, Mantineia, 
&c., and of course Athens, were not 
under similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 


Ido not here mean to assert that 
these two festivals (the Karneia and 
the Olympia) took place so exactly at 


τοῖσι δὲ μεγίστοισι αὐτῶν, μέγιστα" 
ὀφείλειν ὧν καὶ τὸν ἐπελαύνοντα, ὡς ἐόντα 
θνητὸν, ἀπὸ τῆς δόξης πεσέειν ἄν, 

2 Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the 
Dorian states (Lacedeemén, Argos, 
Siky6n, &c.) which were under obliga- 
tions of abstinence from aggressive 
military operations during the month 


the same time, that persons could not 
attend both. It would seem that the 
Karneia came latest of the two. But 
the Grecian festivals depended on the 
lunar months, and varied more or less 
in reference to the solar year. The 
Karneia were annual; the Olympia 
quadrennial. 
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obligations—starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Thedric exhibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice—certainly 
much less than in the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining at 
home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of superhuman 
might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the latter days 
of their independence, who suffered the operations of the 
besieging Roman army round their city to be carried on without 
interruption during the Sabbath The Spartans and their 
confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment would 
be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle until the 
Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after which 
period they were prepared to march to his aid with their whole 
military force? They engaged to assemble in Boootia for the 
purpose of defending Attica avainst attack on the land-side, while 
the great mass of the Athenian force was serving on shipboard. 
At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
Path over arrow pass of Thermopyle was the only means of 


oa ee possible access for an invading army. But Leonidas, 
y whi 


Thermo- on reaching the spot, discovered for the first time 
yle might h h l : Ἢ é 
povaded-- that there was also a mountain path starting from the 


ponte neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending the gorge of 
fomned of it the river Asépus and the hill called Anopea, then 


Naber crossing the crest of Gta and descending in the rear 
ia of Thermopyle near the Lokrian town of Alpéni. 
18 » 


gaged to This path—then hardly used, though its ascending 
detendit. half now serves as the regular track from Zeitun, the 
ancient Lamia, to Salona on the Corinthian Gulf, the ancient 
Amphissa—was revealed to him by its first discoverers, the 
inhabitants of Trachis, who in former days had conducted the 
Thessalians over it to attack Phokis, after the Phokians had 
blocked up the pass of Thermopyle. It was therefore not 
unknown to the Phokians: it conducted from Trachis into 
their country, and they volunteered to Leonidas that they would 


1 Josephus, Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 3; ii. through the religious obligations of 
16,4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic. xiv. 4, 2. the day in order to impede any moili- 
If their bodies were attacked on the tary operations of the besiegers. See 
Sabbath, the Jews defended them- Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. lxvi. 7. 
selves; but they would not hreak 2 Herodot. vii, 206; viii. 40, 
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occupy and defend it.) But the Greeks thus found themselves 
at Thermopyle under the same necessity of providing a double 
line of defence, for the mountain path as well as for the defile, 
as that which had induced their former army to abandon Tempé; 
and so insufficient did their numbers seem, when the vast host, 
of Xerxés was at length understood to be approaching, that a 
panic terror seized them. The Peloponnesian troops especially, 
anxious only for their own separate line of defence at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, wished to retreat thither forthwith. The 
indignant remonstrances of the Phokians and Lokrians, who 
would thus have been left to the mercy of the invader, induced 
Leonidas to forbid this retrograde movement; but he thought it 
necessary to send envoys to the various cities, insisting on the 
insufficiency of his numbers, and requesting immediate reinforce- 
ments.? So painfully were the consequences now felt, of having 
kept back the main force until after the religious festivals in 
Peloponnésus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far < 

. ἍΝ umbers 
superior numbers at Artemisium on the northern and com- 
coast of Eubcea, under the Spartan Eurybiadés. It Position of 
was composed as follows :—100 Athenian triremes, nee at Ar- 
‘ ee ‘ . emisium. 

inanned in part by the citizens of Plateea, in spite of 
Lheir total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 20 
Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the inhabitants of Chalkis 
and lent to them by Athens, 18 Aiginetan, 12 Sikyonian, 10 
Lacedeemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 4 Troezenian, 2 from 
Styra in Eubca, and 2 from the island of Keés. There were 
thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pentekonters, furnished 
partly by Keds and partly by the Lokrians, of Opus. Themi- 
stoklés was at the head of the Athenian contingent, and 
Adeimantus of the Corinthian; of other officers we hear 
nothing. Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an iginetan, 
and a Troezenian, were pushed forward along the coast of 
Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the advancing 
movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 


1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218, 3 Herodot. viii. 1, 2, 3. Diodérus 
“ τῷ (xi, 12) makes the Athenian number 
* Herodot. vii, 207. stronger by twenty triremes. 


4—12 
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It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 
meats contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, 
triremes of sent forward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with 
the Grecian these three Grecian triremes, who, probably supposing 
te: them to be the precursors of the entire fleet, sought 
their first safety in flight. The Athenian trireme escaped to the 
encounter mouth of the Peneius, where the crew abandoned her, 
ia and repaired by land to Athens, leaving the vessels to 

the enemy : the other two ships were overtaken and 
captured afloat—not without a vigorous resistance on the part of 
the Aginetan, one of whose hoplites, Pythés, fought with desperate 
bravery, and fell covered with wounds. So much did-the Persian 
warriors admire him, that they took infinite pains to preserve his 
life, and treated him with the most signal manifestations both of 
kindness and respect, while they dealt with his comrades as 
slaves. 

On board the Treezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
ε captured, they found a soldier named Ledén, of impos- 

apture of ., : : . 
these three ing stature: this man was immediately taken to the 
hanicof the ship’s head and slain, as a presaging omen in the 
general approaching contest : perhaps (observes the historian) 


Grecian 2 ; : i 
fleet, who his name may have contributed to determine his fate.* 


abandon im The ten Persian ships advanced no farther than the 
and reurte dangerous rock Myrméx, between Skiathos and the 

‘ mainland, which had been made known to them 
by a Greek navigator of Skyros, and on which they erected a 
pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, so intense 
was the alarm which their presence, communicated by fire- 
signals’ from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture of the 
three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, that they 
actually abandoned their station, believing that the entire fleet 
of the enemy was at hand.3 They sailed up the Eubcean strait 
to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible passage, leaving 
scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s advance. 


1 Herodot. vii. 180. τάχα 8 dv τι καὶ 2 For the employment of fire-signals, 
τοῦ ὀνόματος ἐπαύροιτο. compare Livy, xxviii. 5; and the open- 
Respecting the influence of a name ing of the Agamemnén of Adschylus, 
and its etymology, in thiscase unhappy and the same play, v. 270, 300; also 
for the possessor, compare Herodot. Thucyd., iii. 22—s0. 
ix. 91; and Tacit. Hist, iv. 53. 3 Werodot. vii. 181, 182, 183. 
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Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals by 
the panic of their troops, similar to that which king 


Leonidas, more powerful than Eurybiadés and Themi- ae 
stoklés, had found means to arrest at Thermopyle, the Greek 
It ruined for the time the whole scheme of defence, defence— 
by laying open the rear of the army at Thermopyle rescued by 
to the operations of the Persian fleet. But that 4 terrife 


which the Greeks did not do for themselves was 

more than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their 
gods, who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming host, 
land force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopyle and to 
the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage ; but the time 
had now arrived when the gods appeared determined to humble 
him, and especially to strike a series of blows at his fleet which 
should reduce it to a number not beyond what the Greeks could 
contend with.1 Amidst the general terror which pervaded Greece, 
the Delphians were the first to earn the gratitude of their 
countrymen by announcing that divine succour was at hand.’ 
On entreating advice from their own oracle, they were directed 
to pray to the Winds, who would render powerful aid to Greece. 
Moreover the Athenian seamen, in their retreat at Chalkis, 
recollecting that Boreas was the husband of the Attic princess or 
heroine Oreithyia, daughter of their ancient king Erechtheus, 
addressed fervent prayers to their son-in-law for his help in need. 
Never was help more effective, or more opportune, than the 
destructive storm, presently to be recounted, on the coast of 
Magnesia, for which grateful thanks and annual solemnities were 
still rendered even in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as 
at Delphi.8 


a Herodot. vii. 184. μέχρι μέν νυν 


ἐξα γγειλδντες; χάριν ἀθάνατον κατέθεντο. 
τούτον τοῦ χώρον καὶ Θερμοπυλέων, 


erodot. vii. 189. The language of 


ἀπαθής τε κακῶν ἦν ὃ στρατὸς, Kat 
πλῆθος ἣν τηνικαῦτα ἔτι τόσον, ἄ6.--- 
Vili. 18, ἐποιέετό τε πᾶν ὑπὸ τοῦ θεοῦ, 
ὅκως ἂν ἐξισωθείη τῷ “Ἑλληνικῷ τὸ Τῖερ- 
σικὸν, μηδὲ πολλῷ πλέον εἴη. Compare 
vili. 109; and Diodér, xi. 13. 

2 Herodot. vii. 178. Δελφοὶ δὲ δεξά- 
μενοι TO μαντήϊον, πρῶτα μὲν, Ἑλλήνων 
τοῖσι βουλομένοισι εἶναι ἐλευθέροισι 
ἐξήγγειλαν τὰ χρησθέντα αὐτοῖσι" Kat 
σφι δεινῶς καταῤῥωδέουσι τὸν βάρβαρον 


the historian in this chapter is remark- 
able: his incredulous reason rather 
gets the better of religiousacquiescence. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this 
incident together with some other 
miracles of akus, Aristzeus, Empe- 
doklés, &c., reproves his Pagan oppo- 
nents for their inconsistency, while 
believing these, in rejecting the Miracles 
of Moses and the prophets (Stromat. 
Vi. pp. 629, 630). 
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Xerxés had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
Movements employing a large portion of his numerous army in 


οἵ Χϑυχθθ entting down the woods and clearing the roads on the 
Therma. pass over Olympus from Upper Macedonia into 


Perrhzbia, which was recommended by his Macedonian allies as 
preferable to the defile of Tempé? Not intending to march 
through the latter, he is said to have gone by sea to view it ; and 
remarks are ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as 
to convert all Thessaly into one vast lake? His march from 
Therma through Macedonia, Perrhzebia, Thessaly, and Achea 
Phthiétis, into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood 
of Thermopyle, occupied eleven or twelve days:* the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their submission, 
and the Thessalians especially were zealous in seconding his 
efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by the 
presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the Macedonian 
troops under Alexander ; so that the river Onochénus in Thessaly, 
and even the Apidanus in Achza Phthidtis, would hardly suffice 
to supply it, but were drunk up, according to the information 
given to Herodotus. At Alus in Achea, he condescended to 
listen to the gloomy legend connected with the temple of Zeus 


1 The pass over which Xerxés passed 
was that by Petra, Pythium, and 
Oloosson—‘“‘saltum ad Petram” — 
““Perrhebie saltum” (Livy, xlv. 21; 
xliv. 27). Petra was near the point 
where the road passed from Pieria, or 
κω Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 
Compare respecting this pass, and 
the general features of the neighbour- 
ing country, Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xviii. p. 
337—343, and ch. xxx. Ὁ. 480; also 
Boué, La Turquie en Europe, vol. i. p. 
198---202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like 
Xerxés on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a 
road for his army, in the early part of 
pe Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 


2 Herodot. vii. 180, 181. That 
Xerxés, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile 
between them, is probable enough ; but 
the remarks put into his mouth are 
probably the fancy of some ingenious 


contemporary Greeks, suggested by the 
juxtaposition of such a landscape and 
such a monarch. To suppose this 
narrow defile walled up, was easy for 
the imagination of any spectator: to 
suppose that ke could order it to be 
done, was in character with a monarch 
who disposed of an indefinite amount 
of manual labour, and who had just 
finished the cutting of Athés. Such 
dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to 
convert that which might have been said 
into that which was said, and to procure 
for it a place among the liustorical 
anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

3The Persian fleet did not leave 
Therma until eleven days after Xerxés 
and his land force (Herodot. vii. 183); 
it arrived in one day on the Sépias 
Akté or south-eastern coast of Magnesia 
Qbid.), was then assailed and distressed 
for three days by the hurricane (vii. 
191), and proceeded immediately after- 
wards to Aphetw (vii. 198). When it 
arrived at the latter places, Xerxés 
himself had been three days in the 
Malian territory (vii. 196). 
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Laphysteus and the sacred grove of the Athamantid family. He 


respected and protected these sacred places: an He arrives 
incident which shows that the sacrilege and destruc- ΔῊΝ ae 
tion of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, though Palen 
true in regard to Athens, Abze, Milétus, &c., was by no close aon 
means universally exhibited, and is even found quali- nae pass of 
fied by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian mopyle. 


religious feeling.1 Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at 
length came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopyla, 
where he encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, 
so as to combine his further movements in advance,? now that 
the enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of 
cation with the same ease as he had arrived before 
Thermopyle. After having ascertained by the ten 
ships already mentioned (which captured the three 
Grecian guardships) that the channel between 
Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the Persian 
admiral Megabates sailed with his whole flect from 
Therma, or from Pydna,’ his station in the Thermaic 
Gulf, eleven days after the monarch had begun his 
land-march ; and reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast 
of Magnesia, not far from its southernmost promontory. The 
greater part of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa 
and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospitable; but south of the 
town called Kasthaneea there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line of 
coast called the Sépias Akté* The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense fleet 
swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this condition 
they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and desperate 
hurricane —a wind called by the people of the country 


communi- 


Advance 
of the 
Persian 
fileet—it is 
overtaken 


ya 
destructive 
storm and 
hurricane 
on the 
coast of 
Magnesia. 


Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. 


The most 


1 This point is set forth by Hoff. 
meister, Sittlich-religiése Lebensan- 
sicht des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, 
sect. 19, p. 98. 

3 Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. 

3 Diodér. xi. 12. 

4 Diodérus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themi- 
stoklés, 8), and Mannert (Geogr. cer 
Gr. und Romer, vol. vii. p. 596) seem 


to treat Sépias as a cape, the south- 
eastern corner of Magnesia: this is 
different from Herodotus, who men- 
ticns it as a line of some extent (ἅπασα 
ἡ ἀκτὴ ἡ Σηπιάς, vii. 191), and notices 
Separately τὴν ἄκρην τῆς Μαγνησίης, 
Vil. 198. 

The geography of Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 560—580) seems sadly inaccurate. 
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active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore; but a large number, 
unable to take such a precaution, were carried before the wind 
and dashed to pieces near Melibcea, Kasthanzea, and other points 
of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of war, according 
to the lowest estimate, together with a countless heap of 
transports and provision craft, were destroyed ; and the loss of life 
as well as of property was immense. For three entire days did 
the terrors of the storm last, during which time the crews ashore, 
left almost without defence, and apprehensive that the inhabi- 
tants of the country might assail or plunder them, were forced to 
Immense Preak up the ships driven ashore in order to make a 
damage palisade out of the timbers.) Though the Magian 
Spent bi priests who accompanied the armament were fervent 
the storm. in prayer and sacrifice—not merely to the Winds but 
also to Thetis and the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sépias 
Akté—they could obtain no mitigation until the fourth day:2 
thus long did the prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy 
of the gods against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible 
visitation. At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, 
when all those ships which were in condition to proceed put to 
sea and sailed along the land, round the southern promontory 
of Magnesia to Aphetz at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagase. 
Little indeed had Xerxés gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athés, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric enemies 
which howl around that formidable promontory: the work of 
destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the opposite side 
of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphete without misfortune, 
Encourage- they would have found the Eubeean strait evacuated 
ment. eq by the Greek fleet and undefended, so that they 
brah ag would have come immediately into communication 


return from with the land army, and would have acted upon the 
BIKIS 


fo ατεῖ. rear of Leonidas and his division. But the storm 
misium. completely altered this prospect, and revived the 
1 Herodot. vii. 189—191. τρεῖς " τέλος δὲ, ἔντομά re ποιεῦντες καὶ 


2 Herodot. vii.191. Onthisoccasion, καταείδοντες γόοισι τῷ ἀνέμῳ οἱ Μάγοι, 
as inregard to the prayers addressed πρός τε τούτοισι καὶ TH Θέτι καὶ τῇσι Ny- 
by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus ρηΐσι θύοντες, ἔπαυσαν τετάρτῃ ἡμιέργ 
suffers u faint indication of scepticism ἢ ἄλλως κως αὐτὸς ἐθέλων 
to escape him: ἡμέρας yap δὴ ἐχείμαξε ἐκόπασε. 
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spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Eubcea, who even sent 
them word that the entire Persian fleet was destroyed: upon 
which, having returned thanks and offered libations to Poseidén 
the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as they could 
to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they saw the 
Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting a 
formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphete. The last fifteen ships of that fleet, having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, 
mistook the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the 
midst of them, and were all captured. Sanddkés, sub-satrap of 
the Alolic Kymé—Ariddlis, despot of Alabanda in Karia—and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus — the leaders of this 
squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of these 
three had brought to Xerxés a contingent of twelve ships, out of 
which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last was now 
taken with himself aboard." 

Meanwhile Xerxés, encamped within sight of Thermopylae, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack. pejay οὐ 
A probable reason may be found in the extreme peril Xerxés with 
of his fleet, reported to have been utterly destroyed eee 
by the storm: but Herodotus assigns a different T*ach's. 
cause. Xerxés could not believe (according to him) that the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, few as they were in number, had any 
serious intention to resist. He had heard in his march that a 
handful of Spartans and other Greeks, under a Herakleid leader, 
had taken post there, but he treated the news with scorn: and 
when a horseman—whom he sent to reconnoitre them, and who 
approached near enough to survey their position, without 
exciting any attention among them by his presence—brought 
back to him a description of the pass, the wall of defence, and 
the apparent number of the division, he was yet more astonished 
and puzzled. It happened, too, that at the moment when this 
horseman rode up, the Spartans were in the advanced guard, 
outside of the wall: some were engaged in gymnastic exercises, 
others in combing their long hair, and none of them heeded the 


1 Herodot. vii. 194. 
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approach of the hostile spy. Xerxés next sent for the Spartan 
king Demaratus, to ask what he was to think of such madness, 
upon which the latter reminded him of their former conversation 
at Doriskus, again assuring him that the Spartans in the pass 
Impressions would resist to the death, in spite of the smallness 
serait of their number, and Ae that it was their custom, 
defenders jin moments of special danger, to comb their hair with 
ee peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
ponvers®  Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but 
jon with : : ς : : ‘ 
Demaratus, in itself so narrow and impracticable, before his eyes, 
wae =~ Kerxés still persisted in believing that the Greeks 
believe. did not intend to resist, and that they would disperse 
of their own accord. He delayed the attack for four days: on 
the fifth he became wroth at the impudence and recklessness of 
the petty garrison before him, and sent against them the Median 
and Kissian divisions, with orders to seize them and bring them 
as prisoners into his presence.1 
Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 

believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Creesus and Soldn, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian ; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither Homer 
nor Alschylus would have deemed unsuitable. The whole 
proceedings of Xerxés, and the immensity of host which he 
summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resistance ; 

and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
Doubts ; ee ee 
about the the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly 
a py have looked insignificant in the position which they 
Herodotus then occupied—an entrance little wider than a single 
to Xerxés. : : 

carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged space 
somewhat widened, and then another equally narrow exit, behind 
it. We are informed by Diodérus? that the Lokrians, when they 


λ Herodot. Vil. 208, 210. πέμπει ἐπ ὄψιν τὴν ἑωὐτοῦ (c. 210), 
αὐτοὺς Μήδους τε καὶ Ἐισσίους θυμωθεὶς, 2 Diodor. xi. 4 
ἐντειλάμενός σφεας ἐωγρήσαντας ἄγειν ἐς “ ἢ 
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first sent earth and water to the Persian monarch, engaged at the 
same time to seize the pass of Thermopyl on his behalf, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the unexpected arrival of 
Leonidas ; nor is it unlikely that the Thessalians, now the chief 
guides of Xerxés,’ together with Alexander of Macedon, would 
try the same means of frightening away the garrison of Ther- 
mopyle, as had alrealy been so successful in causing the 
evacuation of Tempé. An interval of two or three days might be 
well bestowed for the purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair 
chance of success: the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at 
Aphetve after the dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to 
read the conduct of Nerxés in a manner somewhat less childish 
than it is depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxés first ordered to the attack, animated 


as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of 
Marathon,* manifested great personal bravery. The 
position was one in which bows and arrows were of 
little avail: a close combat hand to hand was indis- 


First attack 
upon Ther- 
mopyle— 
made by the 
Median 
troops— 
repulsed. 


pensrble, and in this the Greeks had every advantage of organiza- 
tion as well as armour. Short spears, light wicker shields, and 
tunics, in the assailants, were an imperfect match for the long 
spears, heavy and spreading shields, steady ranks,? and practised 
fighting of the defenders. Yet the bravest men of the Persian 
army pressed on from behind, and having nothing but numbers 
in their favour, maintained long this unequal combat, with great 
slaughter to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks, Though 
constantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days: the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous to 
relieve each other when fatigued, since the space was so narrow 


that fewcould contend at once; and even theImmortals, 
Repeated 


or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other 
choice troops of the ariny, when sent to the attack on 
the second day, were driven back with the same dis- 
grace and the same slaughter as the rest. Xerxés 
surveyed this humiliating repulse from a lofty throne 
expressly provided for him: “Thrice (says the 


1 Herodot. vii. 174; viii. 299—32. 3 Werod. vii. 211; ix. 62, 


5 Dioddr. xi. 6. 


attacks, by 
the best 
troops in 
the Persian 
army, all 
repulsed 
with 
slaughter. 


68; Dioddr. 


xi. 7: compare Aischy). Pers. 244. 
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historian, with Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, 
in agony for his army ”.} 

At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been made. 
The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
less triumphant than courageous—when a Malian, 
named Ephialtés, revealed to Xerxés the existence of 


Embarrass- 
ment of 
Xerxés—he 
is relieved 


iromitby the unfrequented mountain-path. This at least was 
tho path the man singled out by the general voice of Greece as 
over the {6 betrayer of the fatal secret. After the final repulse 


of the Persians, he fled his country for a time, and a 
reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic assembly for his 
head : having returned to his country too soon, he was slain by a 
private enemy, whom the Lacedzmonians honoured as a patriot." 
There were however other Greeks who were also affirmed to have 
earned the favour of Xerxés by the same valuable information ; 
and very probably there may have been more than one informant 
—indeed the Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have 
been ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, 
however, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarnés with a 
detachment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the the river 
Asdpus, ascended the path of Anopxa, through the woody region 
between the mountains occupied by the CXtawans and those 
possessed by the Trachinians, and found himself at daybreak near 
the summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 1000 men. In 


APersian the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
detachment trampling through the wood’ aroused the defenders ; 
Hydarnés but the surprise was mutual, and Hydarnés in alarm 
Cc . . 

over the asked his guides whether these men also were Lace- 
bath = demonians. Having ascertained the negative, he 
riving began the attack, and overwhelmed the Phokians 
away the : 

Phokian with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
guard. 


abandon the path and seek their own safety on a 


1 Herodot. vii. 211. “Ev ταύτῃσι τῇσι 


προσόδοισι τῆς μάχης λέγεται βασιλέα, 
θηεύμενον, τρὶς ἀναδραμεῖν ἐκ τοῦ θρόνου, 
δείσαντα περὶ τῇ στροτί . See Homer, 
iad, xx. 62; Aischyl. Pers. 472. 

2 Herodot. vii. 213, 214 ; Diodér. xi. 8. 

Kiésias states that it was two 
powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadés 
and Timaphernés, who disclosed to 


Xerxés the mountain path (Persica, c. 
24 


3 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. ἠώς re δὴ 
διέφαινε--ἦἣν μὲν δὴ νηνεμιίη, ψόφον δὲ 
γενομένου πολλοῦ, &c. 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a 
remark of Colonel Leake: ‘‘The stillness 
of the dawn, which saved the Phokians 
from being surprised, is very charac- 
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higher point of the mountain. Anxious only for their own 
safety, they became unmindful of the inestimable opening which 
they were placed to guard. Tad the full numerical strength of 
the Greeks been at Thermopyle, instead of staying behind for 
the festivals, they might have planted such a force on the 
mountain-path as would have rondered it not less impregnable 
than the pass beneath. 


Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, 
shorter than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of 
Thermopyle not long after midday. But before he 


Phokians, 


They arrive 
in the 

rear of 
Leonidas. 


had yet completed his descent, the fatal truth had already 
been made known to Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in 
upon him behind. Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the 
Persian camp, especially ἃ Kymean? named Tyrastiadas, had both 
come in with the news. And even if such informants had been 
wanting, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of the 
morning sacrifices. It was evident that Thermopylae could be no 
longer defended. There was however ample time for the 
defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were divided 
in opinion on the subject. The greater number of 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become 
untenable, and to reserve themselves for future 
occasions on which they might effectively contribute to 
repel the invader. Nor is it to be doubted that such 
was the natural impulse, both of brave soldiers and of 
prudent officers, under the circumstances. But to 
Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own 
personal honour, together with that of his Spartan 
companions and of Sparta herselfs forbade him to think of 
yielding to the enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend. 
The laws of his country required him to conquer or die in the 
post assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of 


Debate 
among the 
defenders 
of Ther- 
mopylz 
when it 
became 
known 
that the 
Persians 
were ap- 
proaching 
their rear. 


Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p. 55.) 
1 Herodot. vii. 216, 217. 
2 Dioddér, xi. 9. . 


3 Herodot. vii. 219. ἐνθαῦτα ,ἐβου- 
λεύοντο οἱ "HAAnves, καί σφεων ἐσχίξοντο 
αἱ γνῶμαι. 


teristic of the climate of Greece in the 
season when the occurrence took place, 
and like many other trifling circum- 
stances occurring in the history of the 
Persian invasion, is an_ interesting 
proof of the accuracy and veracity of 
the historian”. (Travels in Northern 
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number on the part of the enemy :! moreover we are told that the 
Delphian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king 
of Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
Resolution be could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach 
of Leonidas which, in Greece especially, always burst upon the 
and due in general who failed ; while his voluntary devotion and 

the pass. death would not only silence every whisper of calumny, 
but exalt him to the pinnacle of glory both asa man and as a king, 
and set an example of chivalrous patriotism at the moment when 
the Greek world most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
The three equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice. 
hundred = Perhaps he would have wished to inspire the same 
Setar sentiment to the whole detachment; but when he 
Theepiang found them indisposed, he at once ordered them to 


Seer with yetire, thus avoiding all unseemly reluctance and 
CONIAAS < 


the rest dissension.” The same order was also given to the 
of the sti: r τ “yp . 
detachment Prophet Megistias, who however refused to obey it 
retire. and stayed, though he sent away his only son.? None 


of the contingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespian 
and the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed even 
more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under that 
species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity of 
acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But retreat 
with them presented no prospect better than the mere preservation 
of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery ; since Thespic 
was in Beotia, sure to be overrun by the invaders;4 while the 


1 Herodot. vii. 104. think of safety by flight. He said to 

2 Herodot. vii. 220. Ταύτῃ καὶ μᾶλ- his nien, when resistance was hopeless, 
Aov τῇ γνώμῃ πλεῖστός εἶμι, Λεωνίδην, "Avdpes, ἐμοὶ μὲν καλὸν ἐνθάδε ἀποθανεῖν - 
ἐπεί τε ἤσθετο τοὺς συμμάχους ἐόντας ὑμεῖς δὲ, πρὶν ξυμμίξαι τοῖς πολεμίοις, 
απροθύμους, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλοντας συνδιακιν- σπεύδετε εἰς τὴν σωτηρίαν. 
δυνεύειν, κελεῦσαί σφεας ἀπαλλάσσεσθαι" 9 Herodot. vii. 221. According to 
αὖ τῷ δὲ ἀπιέναι οὐ καλῶς ἔχειν * μένοντι Plutarch, there were also two persons 
δὲ αὐτοῦ κλέος μέγα ἐλείπετο, καὶ ἡ Sardp- belonging to the Herakleid lineage, 
τῆς εὐδαιμονίη οὐκ ἐξηλείφετο. whom Leonidas desired to place in 

Compare a similar act of honourable safety, and for that reason gave them 
self-devotion, under less conspicucus a despatch to carry home. They 
circumstances, of the Lacedsemonian indignantly refused, and staid to 
commander Anaxibius, when surprised perish in the fight (Plutarch, Herodot. 
by the Athenians under Iphikratés in Malign. p. 866). 
the territory of Alhydus (Xenophin, 4'The subsequent distress of the 
Hellenic, iv. 8, 88). He and twelve surviving Thespians is painfully illus- 
Lacedzemonian harmosts all refused to trated by the fact, that in the battle of 
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Peloponnesian contingents had behind them the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which they doultless hoped still to be able to defend. 
With respect to the Theban contingent, we are much perplexed; 
for Herodotus tells us that they were detained by Leonidas 
against their will as hostages, that they took as little part as. 
possible in the subsequent battle, and surrendered 


: ᾿ Doubts 
themselves prisoners to Xerxés as soon as they could. about the 
8 A , = ryy a 
Dioddrus says that the Thespians alone remained sontinnellt 


with the Spartans; and Pausanias, though he mentions 
the eighty Mykenzeans as having stayed along with the Thespians. 
(which is probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans. 
All things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans re- 
mained, but remained by their own offer—being citizens of the 
anti-Persian party, as Dioddérus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for them 
to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, suspected as 
they were of medism. But when the moment of actual crisis. 
arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that of the Spartans 
and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their lives by taking 
credit for medism, and pretending to have been forcibly detained 
by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopyle 
consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number Last 
of Helots attending them, together with 700 Thespians Cx2'J''s. 
and apparently 400 Thebans. If there had been 


Leonidas 
: and his 
before any Lacedzemonians (not Spartans) present, 


band. 


Plataea in the following year, they had 


this is one of the few exceptions. 
noheavy armour (Herodot. ix.30). After J 


Compare ‘Diodérus, xi. 9; and! 


the final repulse of Xerxés, they were 
forced to recruit their city by the admis- 
sion of new citizens (Herodot. viii. 75). 

1 Herodot. vii, 222. Θηβαῖοι μὲν 
ἀέκοντες ἔμενον, καὶ οὐ βουλόμενοι " 
κατεῖχε γάρ σῴφεας Λεωνίδης, ἐν ὁμήρων 
λόγω ποιεύμενος. How could these 
Thebans serve as hostages? Against 
what evil were they intended to guard 
Leonidas, or what advantages could 
they confer upon him? nwilling 
comrades on such an occasion would 
be noway desirable. Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign. p. $65) severely criti- 
cises this statement of Herodotus, and 
ou very plausible grounds: among the 
niany unjust criticisms in his treatise, 


Pausan. x. 20, 1. 

Of course the Thebans, taking part 
as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxés, would have an interest in 
representing that their contingent had 
done as little as possible against him, 
and may have circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. 
The politics of Thébes before the battle 
of Thermopyle were essentially double- 
faced and equivocal; not daring to take 
any open part against the Greeks before 
the arrival of Xerxés. 

Theeighty Mykenzans, like the other 
Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus of 
Corinth behind them as a post which 
presented good chances of defence. 


Parr II. 


they must have retired with the other Peloponnesians, By 
previous concert with the guide Ephialtés, Xerxés delayed his 
attack upon them until near noon, when the troops under Hydar- 
nés might soon be expected in the rear. On this last day, 
however, Leonidas, knowing that all which remained was to sell 
the lives of his detachment dearly, did not confine himself to the 
defensive,! but advanced into the wider space outside of the pass ; 
becoming the aggressor and driving before him the foremost of 
the Persian host, many of whom perished as well by the spears of 
the Greeks as in the neighbouring sea and morass, and even 
trodden down by their own numbers. It required all the 
efforts of the Persian officers, assisted by threats and the plentiful 
use of the whip, to force their men on to the fight. The Greeks 
fought with reckless bravery and desperation against this superior 
host, until at length their spears were broken, and they had no 
weapon left except their swords. It was at this juncture that 
Leonidas himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the lossof many of their chiefs, especially two 
brothers of Xerxés. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in number, 
and deprived of their most effective weapons, the little band of 
defenders retired, with the body of their chief, into the narrow 
strait behind the cross wall, where they sat altogether on a hillock, 
exposed to the attack of the main Persian army on one side, and 
of the detachment of Hydarnés, which had now completed its 
raarch, on the other. They were thus surrounded, overwhelmed 
with missiles, and slain to a man; not losing courage even to the 
last, but defending themselves with their remaining daggers, 
with their unarmed hands, and even with their mouths.” 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 Spartans 
and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it seemed 
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1 The story of Diodérus (xi. 10) that 
Leonidas made an attack upon the 
Persian camp during the night, and 


and decidedly to be rejected. Justin 
however (1. 11) and Plutarch (De 
Herodot. Malign. Ὁ. 866)followit. The 


very nearly penetrated to the regal 
tent, from which Xerxés was obliged 
to flee suddenly, in order to save his 
life, while the Greeks, after having 
‘caused immense slaughter in the camp, 
were at length overpowered and slain, 
as irreconcilable with Herodotus 


rhetoric of Diodérus is not calculated 
to strengthen the evidence in its favour. 
Plutarch had written, or intended to 
write, a biography of Leonidas (De 
Herodot. Mal. ibid.): but itis not pre- 
sorved. 

4 Herodot. vii. 225. 
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difficult to single out any individual as distinguished ; never- 
theless Herodotus mentions the Spartan Dicnekés, 


Individuals 
Alphetis, and Marén, and the Thespian Dithyrambus, ere ig 
as standing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to tinguished 
» . aC OPT 
the first beeame renowned? « The Persian host (he exhibited 
towards 


was Informed) is so prodigious that their arrows con- 
ceal the sun.” “So much the better (he answered): 
we shall then fight them in the shade.” Herodotus 
had asked and learnt the name of every individual among this 
memorable three hundred. And even six hundred years after- 
wards, Pausanias could still read the names engraved on a column 
at Sparta* One alone among them—Aristodémus—returned 
home, having taken no part in the combat. He, together with 
Kurytus, another soldier, had been absent from the detachment 
on leave, and both were lying at Alpéni suffering from a severe 
complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, apprised that the fatal hour of 
the detachment was come, determined not to survive it, asked 
for his armour, and desired his attendant Helot to lead him to 
his place in the ranks; where he fell gallantly fighting, while 
the Helot departed and survived. Aristodémus did not imitate 
this devotion of his sick comrade: overpowered with physical 
suffering, he was carried to Sparta—but he returned only to 
scorn and infamy among his fellow-citizens.3 IIe was denounced 
as “the coward Aristudémus”; no one would speak or 


Aristodemus 
who cid 
not fight. 


1 Herodot. vii, 226, 
* Therodot. vir. Qa. 


ἐπυθόμην δὲ καὶ 
ἁπάντων 


τῶν τριακοσίων, Pausanins, 
iil, κά, 1. Annual festivals, with a 
panegyrical oration and gymnastic 
matches, were still celebrated even in 
his time in honour of Leonidas, jointly 
with the regent Pausanias, whose gnb- 
sequent treason tarnished his Jaurels 
acwuired at Platwa. It is remarkable, 
nnd notaltogether creditable to Spartan 
sentiment, that the two kings should 
havo been made partners in the same 
public honours, 

Ὁ Worodot. vil. 220. "Αριστόδημον--- 
λειποψυχέοντα λειφθῆναι — ἀλγήσαντα 
ἀπονοστησαι ἐς Ἔπάρτην. Thocommen- 
tators are hard upon Aristoddmus 
when they translate these epithets 
“anima defleientem, timidum, pusil- 
lanimum,” considering that ἐλειποψ ῖ- 
xnoe is predicated by Thucydides (iv. 


12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. 
Herodotus scarcely intends to imply 
inything like pnsillanimity, but rather 
the effect of extreme physical suffering. 
It seems, however, that there were 
different stories about the cause which 
had kept Aristodémus out of the battle, 

The story of another soldier named 
Pantitts, who having been sent on a 
message Dy Leonidas into Thessaly, 
did not return in time for the battle, 
and was so disgraced when he went 
back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
~~given by Herodotus as a report, is 
very little entitled to eredit, It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an 
envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by 
the Persians: moreover the disgrace of 
Aristodémus is particularly explained 
hy Herodotus by tho difference between 
hs conduct and that of his comrade 
Kurytus : whereas Pantités stood alone. 
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communicate with him, or even grant him a light for his fire. 
After a year of such bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to 
retrieve his honour at the battle of Platea, where he was slain, 
after surpassing all his comrades in heroic and even reckless 
valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the 
Thebans. They are said to have taken part in the 
final battle, though only to save appearances and under 
the pressure of necessity : but when the Spartans and Thespians, 
exhausted and disarmed, retreated to die upon thie little hillock 
within the pass, the Thebans then separated themselves, ap- 
proached the enemy with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. 
They now loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects 
of the Great King, and had come to Thermopyl against their 
own consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in 
the Persian army. Though some few were slain before this 
proceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were 
admitted to quarter ; not without the signal disgrace, however, 
of being branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy 
slaves—an. indignity to which their commander Leontiadés was 
compelled to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative 
which Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or 
even of doubt: Plutarch emphatically contradicts it, and even 
cites a Beeotian author,? who affirms that Anaxarchus, not 
Leontiadés, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopyliv. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and surrender 
of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably dismiss the story 


Fate of the 
Theban 
contingent, 


1See the story of the single Athe- 
nian citizen, who returned home alone, 
after all his comrades had perished in 
an unfortunate expedition to the island 
of Agina. The widows of the slain 
warriors crowded round him, each ask- 
ing him what had become of her hus- 
band, and finally put him to death by 
a with their bodkins (Herodot. 
v. 87). 
In the terrible battle of St. Jacob 
on the Birs, near Basle (August, 1444), 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and 
attacked 40,000 French and Germans 
under the Dauphin of France, against 
strong remonstrances from their com- 
manders—all of them were slain, after 


deeds of unrivalled valour and great 
loss to the enemy, except sixteen men 
who receded from their countrymen in 
crossing the river, thinking the enter: 
prise desperate. These sixteen men on 
their return were treated with intoler- 
ablescorn and hardly escaped execution 
(Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizer 
Hidgenossenschaft, vol. i. ch. v. p. $08), 

3. Herodot. vii, 233; Plutarch, Wero- 
dot. Malign. p. 867. The Bootian 
history of Aristophanés, cited by the 
latter, professed to be founded in part 
upon memorials arranged according 
to the sequence of magistrates aud 
generals—ex τῶν κατὰ ἄρχοντας ὑπομνὴ" 
μάτων ἱστόρησε. 
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of this ignominious branding, as an invention of that strong 
anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in Greece after the repulse 
of Nerxds. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after the 
close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the 

. . ~ Impressions 

gallant Leonidas, whose head he direeted to be cut off of Xersés 
and fixed on a cross. But it was not wrath alone “er the 


comunrt. - 
which filled his mind. We was further impressed αάνιος given 
with involuntary admiration of the little detachment Denartus 
which had here opposed to him a resistance so un- τ δὴ tects 
expected and so nearly invincible. He now learnt to 
he anxious respecting the further resistance which remained 
behind. ‘ Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan king at his 
side), thou art a good man: all thy predictions have turned out 
true: now tell me how many Laced:emonians are there remaining, 
and are they all such warriors as these fallen men?” “O king 
(replied Demaratus), the total of the Lacedwmonians and of their 
towns is great; in Sparta alone there are 8000 adult warriors, 
all equal to those who have here fought; and the other 
Lacedewmonians, though inferior to them, are yet excellent 
soldiers.” “Tell me (rejoined Nerxés) what will be the least 
difticult way of conquering such men?” Upon which Demaratus 
advised lim to send a division of lis flect to oecupy the island 
of Kytheéra, and from thence to make war on the southern coast 
of Laconia, which would distract the attention of Sparta, and 
prevent her from co-operating in any combined scheme of defence 
against his land force. Unless this were dong, the entire force of 
Peloponnesus would be assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus 
of Corinth, where the Persian king would have far more terrible 
battles to fight than anything which he had yet witnessed.) 
Happily for the safety of Greece, Achwmenés the brother of 
Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of action 5 not without aspersions om the temper and motives 
of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, hated all 
power, and envied all good fortune, above lis own. The fleet 
(added he), after the damaye sustained by the recent storm, would 
bear no further diminution of number; and it was essential to 


Δ Tlerodot. vil. 235. 


sFimeeseie ἡ, 
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keep the entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, in one 
undivided and co-operating mass.1 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 
repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince.? 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopyle had been not less 


actively employed by the fleets at Aphetm and 


Proceedings Ἂν f 

of the two” Artemisium. It has already been mentioned that 
ἈΞ λον ΗΝ the Greek ships, having abandoned their station at 
and Aphet® the latter place and retired to Chalkis, were induced 
among the to return by the news that the Persian fleet had been 
fleet—The- nearly ruined by the recent storm; and that on 
mustoklés returning to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders 
them to, felt renewed alarm on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in 
Aight at spite of the damage just sustained, still mustering an. 
ue ἘΣΕΙ͂Σ overwhelming number at the opposite station of 
of the Aphete. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and 
Eubeeans. 


the impression of their own inferiority, that they 
again resolved to retire without fighting, leaving the strait open 
and undefended. Great consternation was caused by the news 
of their determination among the inhabitants of Euliwa, who 
entreated Eurybiadés to maintain his position for a few days, 
until they could have time to remove their families and their 
property. But even such postponement was thought whsafe, and 
was refused. He was on the point of giving orders for retreat, 
when the Eubceans sent their envoy Pelagén to Themistuklds 
with the offer of thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should 
keep its station and hazard an engagement in defence of the 
island. Themistoklés employed the money adroitly and 
successfully, giving five talents to Eurybiadés, with large presents 
besides to the other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable 
among them was the Corinthian Adeimantus, who at first 


1 Herodot. vii. 236. 

2 Herodot.. vii. 287. ‘The citizen 
(Xerxés is made to observe) does indeed 
naturally envy another citizen more 
fortunate than himself, and if asked for 
counsel will keep back what he has best 


in his mind, unless he be a man of 
very rare virtue. Buta foreign friend 
usually sympathizes heartily with the 
good fortune of another foreigner, and 
will give him the best advice in his 
power whenever he is asked.” 
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threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, if the remain- 
ing Greeks were mad enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, 
if not tranquillized, by a present of three talents? 

However Plutarch may be scandalized at such inglorious 
revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the under- 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason to 
‘all in question the bribery here described. But Themistokleés 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubwan money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money—to bring 
on a naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of Thermopyle, and to the general 
plan of defence, that the Enbmwan strait should be defended 
avainst the Persian fleet; and the Greeks could not expect any 
more favourable position to fight in. We may reason- 


Important 
ably presume that Themistoklés, distinguished not service thus 
Νὰ rendered 


less by daring than by sagacity, and the great by The- 
originator of maritime energies in his country, Mstekles 
concurred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Arte- 
misium. But his high mental capacity did not exclude that 
pecuniary corruption which rendered the presents of the Huboans 
both admissible and weleome—yet still more weleome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral.* It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and, if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Kuban strait; but at any rate to procure for 
the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families, Had these Eulowans heeded the oracles (says Hero- 
dotus 8), they would have packed up and removed long before ; 
for a text of Bakis gave them express warning: but haying 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, « 7; 
Herodot. viii. 4, 6. 

*The expression of Herodotus is 
somewhat remarkable: OSrod re δὴ 


rhe πολόμου" wepureréa re ἐποιήσαντο 
Ψ bed . a a & 
σφίσι αὐτοῖσι τὰ πρήγματα. Ἰἰϑάκιδε γὰρ 
ot Ν + a 
ὧδε ἔχει περὶ τούτων ὁ χρησμός" 


πλιηγόντες δώροισι (Murybiadds, Adei- 
mantus, dc.) ἀναποπεισμένοι ἧσαν, καὶ 
τοῖσι Ἑβοέεσι ὀκεχάριστο" αὐτὸς re ὁ 
Θεμιστοκλέης dxdpdnve, ἐλάνθανε δὲ τὰ 
λοιπὰ ἔχων, 

3 Herodot. ylil, 20. Of yap EuBodes 
παραχνρησάμενοι τὸν Ἠάκιδος χρησμὸν ὡς 
οὐδὲν Adyowra, οὔτε τι ξξεκομίσαντο 
οὐδὲν, οὔτε προεσάξαντο, ὡς παρεσομένου 


Φράζεο βαρβαρόφωνον ὅταν ςυγὺν εἷς ὅλα 
ἄλλῃ 

Βύβλενον, EvBoins ἀπέχειν πολνμηκάδας 
αἶγας, 


Τούτοισι δὲ οὐδὲν τοῖσι ἔπεσι χρησαμέ: 
νόισὶ ἂμ τοῖσι τότα παρεοῦσί Te καὶ προσ- 
δοκίμοισε κακοῖσι, παρὴν od. συμφορῇ 
χρῆσθαι πρὸς τὰ μέγιστα, 
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neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they were 
now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphete, on the other hand, the 

feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and 
παι οὗ "νὰ confidence in their superior numbers, forming 2 
ey ἐπὰν strong contrast with the discouragement of the Grecks 
tach a at Artemisium. Had they attacked the latter 
squadron to . : 
sailround immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
etal eta from their opposite stations, they would have gained 
tay aa an easy victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, 
" as the admiral was on the point of ordering, even 
without an attack. But this was not sufficient for the Persians, 
who wished to cut off every ship among their enemies even from 
Hight and escape. Accordingly they detached 200 ships to 
circumnavigate the island of Eubca, and to sail up the Eubecan 
strait from the south, in the rear of the Greeks, postponing their 
own attack in front until this squadron should be in position to 
intercept the retreating Greeks. But though the mancenvre was 
concealed by sending the squadron round outside of the island of 
Skiathos, it became known immediately among the Greeks, 
through a deserter—Skyllias of Skiéné. This man, the best 
swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaved like other 
Thracian Greeks in the Persian service, passed over to Arte- 
misium, and communicated to the Greek commanders both 
particulars of the late destructive storm and the despatch of the 
intercepting squadron.? 

It appears that his communications respecting the effeets of the 
Sea-fight off Storm and the condition of the Persian flect somewhat, 
marie reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing 
gained by | night to sail from their station at Artemisium for the 

" purpose of surprising the detached squadron of 200 
ships, and who even became bold enough, under the inspirations 
of Themistoklés, to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near 
Aphets.? Wanting to acquire some practical experience, which 
neither leaders nor soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner 
in which Pheenicians and others in the Persian fleet handled 

1 Herodot. viii. 6. καὶ ἔμελλον δῆθεν 2 Herodot. viii. 7, 8 Wonderful 
ἐκφεύξεσθαι (οἱ “EAAnves)- ἔδει δὲ μηδὲ stories were recounted respecting the 


πυρφόρον, τῷ ἐκείνων (Περσῶν) λόγῳ, prowess of Skyllias, as a diver. 
ἐκφυγόντα περιγενέσθαι, 3 Ῥιοαόχαϑ, xi. 12. 
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and manceuvred their ships, they waited till a late hour of the 
afternoon, when little daylight remained.) Their boldness in 
thus advancing out, with inferior numbers and even inferior 
ships, astonished the Persian admirals, and distressed the Ionians 
and other subject Greeks who were serving them as unwilling 
auxiliaries. To both it seemed that the victory of the Persian 
flect, which was speedily brought forth to battle, and was nume- 
rous enough to encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as 
complete. The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, 
with their sterns in the interior, and presenting their prows in 
front, at all points of the circumference.? In this position, 
compressed into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the 
attack of the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them ; 
but on a second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive, 
rowed out from the inner circle in direct impact against the 
hostile ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of 
them: in one of which Philaén, brother of Gorgus, despot of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected for- 
wardness at first disconcerted the Persians, who, however, rallied, 
and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But 
the near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station—the Persians to Apheta, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.® 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in itself, 
surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confidence of 
the Grecks. But the events of the ensuing night did yet more. 
Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to aid them. 
Though it was the middle of summer—-a'season when 


Second 
rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece, the most hae 
τύχοι 


violent wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the 
whole night, blowing right on shore against the 
Persians at Aphetw, and thus but little troublesome 
to the Greeks on the opposite side of the strait. The 
seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered from 


damage to 
the Persian 
fleet, and 
ruin to the 
detachment 
sent round 
Kubwa, 


1 Herodot. vill 9. δείλην ὀψίην γινο- 
μένην τῆς ἡμέρης φυλάξαντες, αὐτοὶ ἐπα- 
νάπλωον ἐπὶ τοὺς βαρβάρους, ἀπόπειραν 
αὐτῶν ποιήσασθαι βουλόμενοι τῆς Te 
μάχης καὶ τοῦ διεκπλόον. 

~Comparethe description in Thueyd. 
ii. δ, of the naval battle between the 


Ye 

Athenian fleet under Phormio and the 
Lacudwmonian fleet, where the ships 
of the latter are warshalled in this 
BOING array. 

* Merudot. villi, 11, πολλὸν παρὰ 
δόξαν ἀγωνισάμενοι---ἀτεραλκέως ἀγωνι- 
ζομένους, ἄζο, 
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the former storm at Sépias Akté, were almost driven to despair 
by this repetition of the same peril; the more so when they 
found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of their 
oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the recent 
battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If this 
storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphets, it proved the 
entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate Eubaa, 
who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast of that 
island (called the Hollows of Eubcea), were driven upon the 
rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy of the 
elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes of the 
invaders was highly encouraging to the Greeks; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, who 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher pitch 
of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they sailed out 
against the Persian fleet at Aphete, and attacked and destruyed 
some Kilikian ships even at their moorings ; the fleet having been 
too much damaged by the storm of the preceding niglit to come 
out and fight. 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure such 
Renewed  msults—still less to let their master hear of them. 
sea-fight off About noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their 
—indecisive entire fleet near to the Greek station at Artemisium, 
Gent the _ and formed themselves into a half-moon ; while the 
resolvesto Greeks kept near to the shore, so that they could not 
retreat. ‘be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring their 
entire fleet into action ; the ships running foul of each other, and 
not finding space to attack. The battle raged fiercely all day, 
and with great loss and damage on both sides: the Egyptians 
bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, the Athenians 
among the Greeks. Though the positive loss sustained by the 
Persians was by far the greater, and though the Greeks, being 
near their own shore, became masters of the dead bodies as well 
as of the disabled ships and floating fragments, still they were 
themselves hurt and crippled in greater proportion with reference 
to their inferior total; and the Athenian vessels especially, 
foremost in the preceding combat, found one-half of their 


1 Herodot. viii. 12, 18, 14; Diodér. xi. 12, 
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number out of condition to renew it.) The Evvptians alone had 
captured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi- 
stoklés, as it seems, among them—determined that they could no 
longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must 
Withdraw the naval force farther into Greece :* though this was 
in fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopyle, and though the 
removal which the Euboans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats and 
their persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organizing their retreat, they received news which μον 
rendered retreat doubly necessary. The Athe- lee ΟΝ 
nian Abrénychus, stationed with his ship near a hearing 
Thermopylae, in order to keep up communication of the 


: disaster at 
between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous Thermo- 


intelligence that Xerxés was already master of the ΠΥ 
pass, and that the division of Leonidas was either S@lamis. 
destroyed or in flight. Upon this the fleet abandoned Artemisium 
forthwith, and sailed up the Eubcean strait ; the Corinthian ships 
in the van, the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistoklés, 
conducting the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering- 
stations and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring 
stones, Invitations to the Jonian contingents serving under Nerxés ; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible, or at least to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistokl¢s hoped by this 
stratagem perhaps to detach some of the Ionians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate to render them objects of mistrust, 
amd thus to diminish their efficiency.® With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remaining 
fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stupping until it 
reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily 


1 Herodot. vill, 17, 18. 3 Herodot. vill, 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, 
2 Elerodot, vill, 18. δρησμὸν δὴ βού. Themistoklds, c. 9 
λένον ἔσω ἐς τὴν ᾿λλάδα. 
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conveyed by a citizen of Histiwa to the Persians at Aphetivy, who 
at first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 


Advance sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their 
of the fleet passed across to the north of Eubwa, and bevame 
Persian fleet — ‘ a Sree 
to Bubea— master of Histiwa and the neighbouring territory ; 
Mancuyres from whence many of them, by permission and even 
Xerxésin invitation of Xerxés, crossed over to Thermopylae to 
respect to : 
thedead survey the field of battle and the dead. Respecting 
bodies at = the number of the dead, Xerxés is asserted to have 
pyle. 


deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he buried 
all his own dead, except 1000 whose bodies were left out—while 
the total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopyla, 
4000 in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, 80 as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Melots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or Thespians 
in the estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised to hear, 
however, that this trick, gruss and public as it must have heen, 
really deceived very few! According to the statement of 
Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side of the Persians— 
no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that they wore little 


Numbers defensive armour, and that they were three days 
te aca fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies is 
Subsequent stated by the same historian as 4000: if this be 
rating in- correct, it must include a considerable proportion of 
scriptions. 


Helots, since there were no hoplites present on the 
last day except the 300 Spartans, the 700 Thespians, and the 400 
Thebans. Some hoplites were of course slain in the first two 
days’ battles, though apparently not many. The number who 
originally came to the defence of the pass seems to have been 
about 7000 : but the epigram composed shortly afterwards and 
inscribed on the spot by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
transmitted to posterity the formal boast that 4000 warriors 


1 Herodot. viii. 24, 28, οὐ μὲν οὐδ᾽ 


ἐλάνθανε τοὺς διαβεβηκότας Ἐέρξης ταῦτα, 


πρήξας περὶ τοὺς νεκροὺς τοὺς ἑωὐτοῦ " 
καὶ γὰρ δὴ γελοῖον ἦν, ὅσα, 

2 About the numbers of the Greeks 
at Thermopyle, compare Herodot. vii. 
202; Diodérus, xi. 4; Pausanias, x. 20, 
1; and Manso’s Sparta, vol. ii. p. 308 ; 


Beylage 24th. 

Isokratés talks about 1000 Spartans, 
with a few allies, Panegyric. Or. iv. p. 
59. He mentions also only sixty 
Athenian ships of war at Artemisium ; 
in facthis numerical statements duserve 
little attention. 
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“from Peloponnésus had here fought with 300 myriads (or 
8,000,000) of enemies”? Respecting this alleged Persian total, 
some remarks have already been made: the statement of 4000 
warriors from Peloponndsus must indicate all those who origi- 
nally marched out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the 
Amphiktyonie assembly, when they furnished words to reeord 
this memorable exploit, ought not to have immortalized the 
Peloponnesians apart from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, 
of merit fully equal; especially the Thespians, who exhibited 
the same heroic self-(levotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, 
without having been prepared for it by the same elaborate and 
iron discipline. While this inscription was intended asa general 
commemoration of the exploit, there was another near it, alike 
simple and impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately : 
“Stranger, tell the Lacedamonians that we lie here, in obedience 
to their orders”. On the hillock within the pass, where this 
devoted band received their death-wounds, a monu- Taifecsnd 
ment was erected, with a marble lion in honour of epigram of 
J.eonidas ; decorated apparently with an epigram by “™20™*s: 
the poet Simonidés. That distinguished genius composed at 
least one ode, of which nothing but a splendid fragment now 
remains, to celebrate the glories of Thermopyle : besides several 
upigrams, one of which was consecrated to the prophet Mezistias, 
‘who, though well aware of the fate coming upon him, would 
not desert the Spartan chiefs ”. 


Llerodot. vii. 228, 
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CHAPTER XLL 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS.—RETREAT OF XERXES. 


THE sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which the 
ἐπ eituadeld Greeks of aftertimes looked back on the battle of 
terror of the Thermopyle, and which they have communicated to 
neue all subsequent readers, was that of just admiration for 
afterthe the courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band. 


male of But among the contemporary Greeks that sentiment, 
Bye though doubtless sincerely felt, was by no means 
predominant. It was overpowered by the more pressing 
emotions of disappointment and terror. So confident were the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensibility of Thermopyle 
and Artemisium, that when the news of the disaster reached 
them, not a single soldier had yet been put in motion; the season 
of the festival-games had passed, but no active step had yet been 
taken.! Meanwhile the invading force, army and fleet, was in 
its progress towards Attica and Peloponnésus, without the least 
preparations—and what was still worse, without any combined 
and concerted plan—for defending the heart of Greece. The loss 
sustained by Xerxés at Thermopylae, insignificant in proportion 
to his vast total, was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian 
auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, 
Lokrians, and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Bootians, 
with their chief town Thébes, all except Thespiw and Plata, 
now joined him? Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 


ἂ 


1 Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. in the pass than tne Greeks, but the 


* Herodot. viii. 66. Diodérus calls i i Ὁ] 
the battle of Thermopyle  Kodmene advantage which he gained was prodli- 


victory for Xerxes, which is true only gious (Diodér. xi. 12); and Dioddérms 
in the letter, but not in the spirit; he himself sets forth the terror of the 
doubtless lost a greater number of men Greeks after the event (xi. 13-15), 
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forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with the 
Theban oligarchical leader Attarinus, while small garrisons were 
sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Beeotian towns, as 
well to protest them from plunder as to ensure their fidelity. 
The Thespians, on the other hand, abandoned their city and fled 
into Peloponnésus ; while the Platwans, who had been serving 
aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,? were disembarked at. 
Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of marching hy land 
to their city and removing their families. It was not only the 
land foree of Xerxés which had been thus strengthened. His 
fleet also had received some accessions from Karystus in Euhwa, 
and from several of the Cyclades ; so that the losses sustained by 
the storm at Sépias and the fights at Artemisium, if not wholly 
made up, were at least in part repaired, while the fleet remained 
still prodigiously superior in number to that of the Greeks. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded = 
Sparta that she had allowed Nerxds time to arrive Ἐπ τνς ἊΣ 

Ι 

from the extremity of the earth at the threshold of (ee? 
Peloponnésus, before she took any adequate pre- 2 cee 
cautions against him: a reproach true almost to the be found 
letter" It was only when roused and terrified by ints 
the news of the death of Leonidas that the Lace- ee “the 
damonians and the other Peluponnesians began to απ ον 
put forth their full strenuth. Βα τὸ was then too late Tox te 
to perform the promise made to Athens of taking up ow of 
a position in Buotia sc as to protest Attica, To ~ 
defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they now thought of, 
anid seemingly all that was now open to them. Thither they 
rushed with all their available population under the conduct of 
Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leonidas), and hegan to 
draw fortifications across it, as well as to break up the Skironian 
road from Megara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. 
The Lacedwmonians, Arcadians, Hleiang, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
Kpidaurians, Phiiasians, Trezenians, and Hermionians were all 


1 Plutarch, ee HWerodot, Malignit. Ὁ, 4Thueyd. 1, 60. τὸν re γὰρ Μῆδον 
864: Herodat. vill, ἐόν αὐτοὶ ἴσμεν ἀπὸ περάτων γῆς πρότερον 
5 Horodot. vill, 44, 40. ἐπὶ ἸΙσελοπόννησον ἐλθόντα, πρὶν τὰ παρ᾽ 


 ἸΤοτοίζοῦ, vill. 68}, ὑμῶν ἀξίως πτροπανγῆσαι, 
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present here in full numbers ; many myriads of men (bodies of 
10,000 each) working and bringing materials night and day. 
As a defence to themselves against attack by land, this was an 
excellent position: they considered it as their last chance,* 
abandoning all hope of successful resistance at sea. But they 
forgot that a fortified isthmus was no protection even to them- 
selves against the navy of Xerxés,3 while it professedly threw out 
not only Attica, but also Megara and gina. And thus arose a 
new peril to Greece from the loss of Thermopyle: no other 
position could be found which, like that memorable strait, 
comprehended and protected at once all the separate cities. 
The disunion thus produced brought them within a hair's 
breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, yet 
more desperate did the position of the Athenians 


Hopeless β ἢ 
situation appear. Hixpecting, according to agreement, that 
ieee there would be a Peloponnesian army in Brvotia 
Tmensures ready to sustain Leonidas, or at any rate to co-operate 
yettaken in the defence of Attica, they had taken no measures 
tnawnove to remove their families or property. But they saw 
rite with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 


retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was 
in full march from Thermopyla, that the road to Attica was open 
to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate existence.* 
The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to muster at the 
harbour of Troezén, there to await such reinforcements as could 


᾿ 1 Herodot. viii. 71. 
τῶν TOACWY. 


2 Herodot. viii. 74, 
3 Herodot. vii. 139. 


. 4 Plutarch, Themistoklés, ¢.9. ἅμα 
μὲν ὀργὴ τῆς προδοσίας εἶχε τοὺς ᾿Αθη- 
vatous, aua δὲ δυσθυμία καὶ κατήθεια 
μεμονωμένους. 

Herodot. viii. 40. δοκέοντες γὰρ εὑρή- 
σειν Πελοποννησίους πανδημει ἀν τῇ 
Βοιωτίῃ ὑποκατημένους τὸν βάρβαρον, 
τῶν μὲν εὗρον οὐδὲν ἐὸν, οὗ δὲ ἐπυνθά- 
νοντὸ τὸν Ἰσθμὸν αὐτοὺς τειχέοντας ἐς 
τὴν Πελοπόννησον, περὶ πλείστον δὲ 
ποιουμένους περιεῖναι, καὶ ταύτην ἔχοντας 
ἐν φυλακῇ, τά τε ἄλλα ἀπιέναι. 

Thucyd. i. 74. ὅτε γοῦν ἦμεν (we 


συνδραμόντες ἐκ 


Athenians) ἔτι σῶοι, ov παρεγένεσθε 
Cara . 

Both Lysias (Oratio Funebr. c. 8) 
and Isokratés take pride in the fact 
that the Athenians, in spite of being 
thus betrayed, never thought of making 
separate terms for thomselves with 
Xerxés (Panegyric. Or. iv. p. 60). But 
there is no reason to believe that 
Xerxés would have granted them sepa- 
rate terms: his particular vengeance 
was directed against them. Lsokratés 
has confounded in his mind the conduet 
of the Athenians when they refused 
the offers of Mardonius in the year 
following the battle of Salamis, with 
their conduct before the battle of 
Salamis against Nerxds. 


Cie, ALL THE ATHENTANS ABANDON ATTICA, 


DO 


i ON 
be wor together: but the Athenians eutreated Eurybiades to halt 


at Salamis, so as to allow 


them a short time for consultation in 


the critical state of their affairs, and τὸ aid them in the transport 


af their families, 


While Eurybiadés was thus staying at Salanais, 


several new ships whieh had reached Triezén came over to join 


him; and in this 


way Salamis beeame fora time the naval station 


uf the ( Greeks, w ithout any deliberate intention beforehand. 


Meanwhile Theniustokles 
Phalerum, and made their mournful entry into 
Athens. Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there 
was little room for difference of opinion,? and still 
less room for delay. The authorities and the public 


aml the Athenian seamen landed at 


The 
Athentans 
Abiundon 
Attic thy 
removing’ 
their 
families and 


assembly at onee issued a proclamation, enjvtning 
every Athenian to remove his family out of the 
country in the best way he could. We may con- 
ceive the state of tumult and terror which followed 
on. this unexpected proclamation, when we reflect that it had to 
be eireulated and acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium 
to Ordpus, within the narrow space of less than six days ; for no 
longer interval elapsed before Xerxés actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner! The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the helpless 
exiles: mostly to Troozén, where a kind reception and generous 
support were provided for them (the Trazenian population being 
seeminyly sem-Tonic, and having ancient relations of religion as 
well as of traffic with Athens)—but in part also to “Maina: there 
were however many who could not or would not go farther than 
Salamis. Themistoklés impressed upon the sufferers that they 
were only obeying the oracle, which had directed them to 
abandon the city and to rake refugee behind the wooden 
walls; and cither his policy, or the mental depression of the 
time, gave circulation to other stories, Intimating that even the 
divine inmates of the acropolis were for a while deserting it. In 
the ancient temple of Athdné Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or 
was believed to dwell, as guardian to the sanctuary and familiar 
attendant of the guddess, a sacred serpent, fur whose nourish- 


property to 

Suku, 
“Raging, 
Trezin, ἄπο, 


1 Heradot, vil 40-40, 
2 Plato, Loge. Ti po, 
$VTerodot. vill, 66, 67, ‘There was 
therefore but ttle time for the break: 


ing wp and payee aw wy of furniture, 
alluded ἐὺ hy Thucydides, i, 18:- 
διανοηθέντες ἐκλιπεῖν Τὴν πόλιν καὶ, 
ἀνασκενασάμενοι, ἄσσι 


τ, 
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ment a honey-cake was placed once in the month. The honey- 
cake had been hitherto regularly consumed ; but at this fatal 
moment the priestess announced that it remained untouched : 
the sacred guardian had thus set the example of quitting the 
acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to follow the example, 
confiding in the goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient nen, women, and children 
was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 


Unavoid- . 
able aratd which would have ensued on the actual capture of the 
and suffer- οὖ. he Mates aie ae ae : 
ings of the city.1 Some few individuals, too poor to hope for 
emigrants. maintenance, or too old to care fur life elsewhere— 


confiding moreover in their own interpretation? of the wooden 
wall which the Pythian priestess lad pronounced to be in- 
expugnable—shut themselves up in the acropolis along with the 
administrators of the temple, obstructing the entrance or western 
front with wooden doors and palisades.? When we read how 
great were the sufferings of the population of Attica near half a 
century afterwards, compressed for refuge within the spacious 


1 Herodot. viii. 41: Plutarch, The- 
tuistoklés, c. x. . 

In the jeer 1821 and 1822, during 
the struggle which preceded the libera- 
tion of Greece, the Athenians were 
forced to leave their country and seek 
refuge in Salamis three several times. 
These incidents are sketched in a man- 
ner alike interesting and instructive by 
Dr. Waddington, in his visit to Greece 
(London, 1825), Letters vi., vili., x. He 
states, Ὁ. 92: ‘‘ Three times have the 
Athenians emigrated in a body, and 
sought refuge from the sabre among 
the houseless rocks of Salamis. Upon 
these occasions, I am assured that 
many have dwelt in caverns, and many 
in miserable huts, constructed on the 
mountain side by their own feeble 
hands. Many have perished too from 
exposure to an intemperate climate; 
many from diseases contracted through 
the loathsomeness of their habitations ; 
many from hungerand misery. On the 
retreat of the Turks, the survivors re- 
turned to their country. But to what 
a country did they return? To a land 
of desolation and famine; and in fact, 
on the first re-occupation of Athens, 
after the departure of Omer Brioni, 
several persons are known to have sub- 
sisted for some time on grass, till a 
supply of corn reached the Pirzeus from 


Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half ago, also, in 
the war between tho Turks and Vene- 
tians, the population of Attica was 
forced to emigrate to Salamis, A‘gina, 
and Corinth. M. Buchon observes: 
‘Les troupes Albanaises, envoydes en 
1688 par les Tures (in the war against 
the enetians) se jetorent sur l’Attique, 
mettant tout ἃ ἴθι οὐ ἃ βαρ. Hn 1088, 
les chroniques @’ Athénes racontent que 
ses malheureux habitants furentobligés 
de se réfugier ἃ Salamine, ἃ Hginoe, οὐ ἃ 
Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’apres trois 
ans qwils purent rentrer en partie dans 
leur ville et dans leurschamps. Beau- 
coup de villages de l’Attique sont en- 
core habités par les descendans de ces 
derniers envahisseurs, et avant la der: 
nitre révolution, on n'y parloit que In 
langue albanaise; mais leur physiono- 
mie différe autant que leur Jangue de 
la pltysionomie de Ia race Greeque.” 
(Buchon, la Gréce Continentale et la 
Morée, Paris, 1848, ch. ii. Ὁ. 82.) 


2 Pausanias seems to consider these 
poor men somewhat presumptuous for 
pees to understand the oracle 

etter than Themistoklés-~'A@nracwy 
τοὺς πλέον τι és τὸν χρησμὸν ἢ Θεμισ' 
τοκλῆς εἰδέναι νομίζοντας (i. 18, 2). 


3 Herodot. viii. 50. 
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furtiftcations of Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war,’ we may form some faint idea of the inealeulably greater 
misery which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurrying, 
they knew not whither, to escape the long arm of Nerxds, 
Little chance did there seem that they would ever revisit thei 
homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threatening, 
neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost ἐγών 
their energy: arm as well as mind was strung to the of the 
loftiest pitch of human resolution. Political dis- Atvenians 
sensions were suspended ; Themistoklés proposed to mitr of the 
the people a decree, and obtained their sanction, ‘Themisto- 
inviting home all who were under sentence of tem- Hee 
porary banishment: moreover he not only ineluded, Lo 
but even specially designated among them, his own Aristeidés 
great opponent <Aristeidés, now in the third year of aoe 
ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and Kimdn, the son of 
Miltiadés, were partners in the same emigration. The latter, 
enrolled by his scale of fortune among the horsemen of the state, 
was seen with his companions cheerfully marching through the 
Kerameikus to dedicate their bridles in the acropolis, and to 
ling away in exchange some of the sacred arms there suspended, 
thus setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead of 
on horseback.” It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies of 
money, partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more for 
the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no funds in the 
public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then composed 
in large proportion of men from the wealthier classes, put forth 
aul its public authority as well as its private contributions and 
example to others? and thus succeeded in raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained hy the inexhaust- 
ible resource of Themistoklés, who, in the hurry of embarkation, 
either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s head from the 
statue of Athéné was lost, and directing upon this ground every 
man’s baggage to he searched, rendered any treasures, which 


1 Thucyd, ἢ, 16, 17. ὃ Whether this be the incident which 
“Pintarch, Themistoklés, ον πον xi; Aristotle (Politic. v. 3. Δ} had in hig 
and Kindn, ¢. v. maind, we cannot determine, 
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private citizens might be carrying away, available to the public 
service. By the most strenuous efforts, these few important 
days were made to suffice for removing the whole population of 
Attica—those of military competence to the fleet at Salamis,— 
the rest to some place of refuge,—together with as much property 
as the case admitted. So complete was the desertion of the 
country that the host of Xerxés, when it became master, could 
not seize and carry off more than five hundred prisoners. 
Moreover the fleet itself, which had been brought home from 
Artemisium partially disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by 
the time the Persian fleet arrived it was again in something like 
fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
Numbers consisted of 366 ships—a force greater than at 
andcom- Artemisium. Of these, no less than 200 were 
position ἢ : 
of the Athenian ; twenty among which, however, were lent 
ΓΟ} arte to the Chalkidians and manned by them. Forty 
at Salamis. Corinthian ships, thirty Zginetan, twenty Megarian, 
sixteen Lacedemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven 
from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five from Trezén, 
three from Hermioné, and the same number from Leukas ; twa 
from Keds, two from Styra, and one from Kythnos; four from 
Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, but 
brought by the choice οἱ their captains and seamen to Salamis ; 
—all these triremes, together with a small squadron of the 
inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up the total. From 
the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared only one trireme, 
a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an eminent citizen 
named Phayllus, thrice victor atthe Pythian games.2 The entire 
fleet was thus a trifle larger than the combined force (358 ships) 
collected by the Asiatic Greeks at Ladé, fifteen years earlier, 
during the Ionic revolt. We may doubt however whether 
this total, borrowed from Herodotus, be not larger than that 
which actually fought a little afterwards at the battle of Salamis, 
and which Aschylus gives decidedly as consisting of 300 suil, in 
addition to ten prime and chosen ships. That great poet, 
himself one of the combatants, and speaking in a drama repre- 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés,c.x. 2 Herodot.ix.99. 3 Horodot, νη. 42---48, 
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sented only seven years after the battle, is better authority on 


the point even than Herodotus. 


Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 


population removed, when Xerxés and his host over- 
ran the deserted country ; his fleet occupying the 
roadstead of Phalérum with the coast adjoining. 
His land foree had been put in motion under the 
suidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 
the battle of Thermopyle ; and he was assured by 


Nerxds 
occupies 
Athens 

and Attica 
—the 
Porsian fleet 
enters the 
road of 
Phalérum. 


some Areadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 


2 .Eschylis, Persie, 347; Herodot. 
Vill, 48, vi, ὁ; Pausanias, i. 14,4. The 
total which Herodotus announces is 
S78; but the items which he gives 
ποῦ, when summed up, only to 366. 
There seems no way of reconciling this 
discrepancy except by some violent 
change which we are not warranted in 
muuking, 

Ktesias represents that the numbers 
of the Persian war-ships at Salamis 
were above 1000, those of the Greeks 
τ (Persica, ὁ. 26). 

The Athenian orator in Thucydidés 
(i. 74) calls the total of the Grecian 
fleet at Salamis “ nearly 100 ships, and 
the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than ἔσο purts of this total (ais 
cH ye es τὰς τοτρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσ- 
σοῖς τῶν δύο μοιρῶν)", 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most 
of the commentators on this passage, 
treat τῶν d”e μοιρῶν AS Meaning unques- 
tionably teeo perts out af Ghee s cd if 
this be the sense, Τὸ should agree with 
Dr. Arnold in considermy the assertion 
as ad mere exaggeration of the orator, 
not at all carrying the authority of 
Thoeydides himself. But 1 cannot, 
think that we are here driven to such 
mw necessity; for the construction of 
Didot and Galler (though Dr. Arnold 
pronounces It “a most undoubted 
error”) appears tome perfectly adniis- 
sible. ‘Bhey maintain that αἱ évo 
μοιραὰ oes nob of necessity mean two 
ie out of threes In Thueyd. i. 10, we 
ind καίτοι ϊελοποννήσου τῶν πέντε τὰς 
δύο μοιρὰς νύμονται, Where the words 
muan twa parts out of fare. Now in the 
passage before us, we have vats μέν ye 
ςς TAS τετρακοσίας ὀλίγῳ ἐλάσσους τῶν 
ὄνο μοιρῶν t and Didat and Galler con- 
tend, that in the word τετρακοσίας is 
implied a quaternary division of the 
whole mumber—jour Aundreds or hun- 


dedth parts: so that the whole mean- 
ing would be—“ To the aggregate four 
hundreds of ships we contributed some- 
thing less than twe”. The word rerpa- 
κοσίας, equivalent to τέσσαρας ἑκατον- 
τάδας, naturally includes the general 
idea of τέσσαρας μοιράς : And this would 
bring the passage into exact analogy 
with the one cited above—ror πέντε τὰς 
δύο μοιράς, With every respect to the 
judgment of Dr. Arnold on an author 
whom he had so long studied, I cannot 
enter into the grounds on which he has 
pronounced this interpretation of Didot 
and Giller to be ‘fan undoubted error”. 
It has the advantage of bringing the 
assertion of the orator in Thucydides 
into harmony with Uerocdotus, who 
states the Athenians to have furnished 
180 ships at Salamis. 

Whoever such harmony can be 
secured by an admissible construction 
of existing words, it is an unquestion- 
able advantage, and ought to count as 
wreason in the case, if there bea doubt 
hutween two different constructions. 
Bruton the other hand, [protest against 
wltering ntumerical statements in one 
author, simply in order to bring him 
into accordance with another, and 
Without some substantive ground in the 
text itself. Thus, for example, in this 
very passage of ‘Thucydides, Blomntield 
and Poppo propose to alter τετρακοσίας 
into τριακοσίας, in order that ‘Thucy- 
did(s may bein harmony with .sehylus 
and other authors, though not. with 
Herodotus; while Didot and Giller 
would alter τριακοσίων into rerpacoe tar 
in Demosthends de Corona (c, TU), in 
order that Demosthenés may be in 
harmony with Thueydides., Such 
ementhitions appear to ine inadmissible 
in principle: we are not to force 
different witnesses into harmony by 
retouching their statements, 


4—14 
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were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of the 
Olympic games. “ What prize does the victor receive ?” he asked. 
Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing more than a 
wreath of the wild olive, Tritantachmés, son of the monarch’s 
uncle Artabanus, is said to have burst forth, notwithstanding the 
displeasure both of the monarch himself and of the bystanders— 
“Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men are these against 
whom thou hast brought us to fight ! men who contend not for 
money, but for honour!”+ Whether this be a remark really 
delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined by some contem- 
porary of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting as bringing tu 
view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which contrasts not merely 
with the manners of contemporary Orientals, but even with those 
of the earlier Greeks themselves during the Homeric times. 
Among all the various Greeks between Thermopylaw and the 
The Persian borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokiaus 
the Phalsa, disposed to refuse submission ; and they refused onl ν 
townships because the paramount influence of their bitter 
ae eae enemies the Thessalians made them despair of 
es favourable terms.2 Nor would they even listen to a 
to Attica— proposition of the Thessalians, who, boasting that it 
the emplé was in their power to guide as they pleased the terrors 
sah of thePersian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phékis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them. The proposition being indignantly refused, they 
conducted Xerxés through the little territory of Déris, which 
medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the 
Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. All of 
them were found deserted ; the inhabitants having previously 
escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of Parnassus called 
Tithorea, or even still farther, across that mountain into the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a dozen small Phokian 
towns, the most considerable of which were Elatcia and Flyan- 
polis, were sacked and destroyed by the invaders. Even Abi, 
with its temple and oracle of Apollo, was no better treated than 
the rest: all the sacred treasures were pillaged, and it was then 


1 Herodot. viii. 26. Παπαὶ, Μαρδόνιε, ποιεῦνται, ἀλλὰ περὶ ἀρετῆς, 
κοίους ἐπ᾿ ἄνδρας ἤγαγες μαχησομένους 2 Herodot. viii. 30. 
ἡμέας, οἱ οὐ περὶ χρημάτων τὸν ἀγῶνα + Herodot. viii. 28, 29. 
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burnt. From Panopeus Xerxés detached a body of men to 
plunder Delphi, marching with his main army through Beeotia, 
in which country he found all the towns submissive and willing, 
except Thespize and Platea ; both of them had been deserted by 
their citizens, and both were now burnt. From hence he 
conducted jis army into the abandoned territory of Attica, 
reaching without resistance the foot of the acropolis at Athens.’ 
Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo Sane 
defended his temple here more vigorously than at. division 
Ab. The cupidity of the Persian king was stimu- tS ie 
lated by accounts of the boundless wealth accumulated temple of 
κς ; : , Delphi. 
at Delphi, especially the profuse donations of Creesus. 
The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while they sought safety 
for themselves on the heights of Parnassus and for their families 
by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether they should carry away or bury the sacred treasures. 
Apollo directed them to leave the treasures untouched, saying 
that he was competent himself tu take care of his own property. 
Sixty Delphians alone ventured to remain, together with 
Akératug, the religious superior : but evidences of superhuman 
aid soon appeared to encourage them. The sacred arms suspended 
in the interior cell, which no mortal hand was ever permitted to 
touch, were seen lying before the door of the temple ; and when 
the D ersians, marching along the ruad called Schisté up that 
rugeed path under the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to 
Nelphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pronwa, on a sudden 
dreadfnl thunder was heard—two vast mountain crags detached 
themselves and rushed down with deafening noise yaure, 
among them, crushing many to death—the war-shout a A pnd 
was also heard from the interior of the temple of the detach- 
Athéné. Seized with a panic terror, the invaders ™&™ 
turned round and fled; pursued not only by the Delphians, 
but also (as they themselves affirmed) by two armed warriors of 
superhuman stature and destructive arm. The triumphant 
Delphians confirmed this report, adding that the two auxiliaries 
were the Heroes Phylakus and Autonviis, whose sacred precincts 


1 Herodot. vill. 8u—34, 
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were close adjoining: and Herodotus himself, when he visited 
Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of Athéné the identical masses 
‘of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians! Thus did the god 
repel these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, 
which remained inviolate until 180 years afterwards, when they 
were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomélus. 
On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors of 

the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Platzea. 
Four months had elapsed since the departure from Asia, when 
Xerxés reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 


ies He brought with him the members of the Peisistratid 
Feisistratids family, who doubtless thought their restoration already 
in Athens— “ ; “Ὁ ᾿ . 

theacro- certain, and a few Athenian exiles attached to their 
cae interest. Though the country was altogether deserted, 
bape eae the handful of men. collected in the acropolis ventured 


to defy him; nor could all the persuasions of the 
Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place from pillage, induce 
them to surrender.2 The Athenian acropolis—a cragey rock 
rising abruptly about 150 feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 
feet long from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to 
south—had no practicable access except on the western side : 
moreover in all parts where there seemed any possibility of 


1 Herodot. viii. 38, 39: Diodér. xi. 
14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in 
Pausanias (x. 28) of the subsequent 
repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from 
Delphi: in his account, the repulse is 
not so exclusively the work of the gods 
as in that of Herodotus; there is a 
larger force of human combatants in 
defence of the temple, though greatly 
assisted by divine intervention: there 
is also loss on both sides. A similar 
descent of crags from the summit is 
mentioned. 

See for the description of the road 
by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, 
Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. iv. Ὁ. 465 ch. x. p. 


Many great blocks of stone and cliff 


are still to be seen near the spot, which I 


have rolled down from the top, and 
which remind the traveller of these 
passages. 

The attack here described to have 
been made by order of Xerxés upon 


the Delphian temple, seems not easy 
to reconcile with the words of Mar- 
donius, Herodot. ix. 42; still less can 
it be reconciled with the statement of 
Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that 
the Delphian temple was burnt by the 
Medes. 

2 Herodot. viii. 52. 

3 Pausanias, i, 22, 4: Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 76. Ernst Curtius (Die 
Akropolis von Athen, Ὁ. 5, Berlin, 184-1) 
says that the plateau of the acropolis 
is rather less than 400 feet higher than 
the town: Ficdler states it to be 178 
fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of 
the sea (Reise durch das Kénigreich 
Griechenland, i. p. 2); he gives the 
length and breadth of the plateau in the 
same figures as Kruse, whoso statement 
I have copied in the text. In Colonel 
Leake’s valuable Topography of Athens. 
do not find any distinct statement 
about the height of the acropolis. We 
must understand Kruse’s statement (if 
he and Curtius are both correct) to re- 
fer only to the precipitous impracticable 
portion of the whole rock. 
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climbing up, it was defended by the ancient fortification called 
the Pelasgie wall. Oblged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army were posted around the northern and western sides, 
and commenced their operations from the eminence immediately 
adjoiming on the north-west, called Areopagus :1 from whence they 
bombarded (if we may venture upon the expression) with hot 
missiles the wood-work before the gates ; that is, they poured 
upon it multitudes of arrows with burning tow attached to them. 
The wooden palisades and boarding presently took fire and were 
consumed : but when the Persians tried to mount to the assault 
by the western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so 
inaccessible that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified :? moreover the attention of the little garrison was all 
concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence the 
separate escalading party were enabled to accomplished their object 
unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the garrison ; 
who, deprived of their last hope, either cast themselves headlong 
from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner temple. The 


1 Athenian legend represented the 
Amazons as having taken post on 
the Areopagus and fortifled it ag a 
mews of attacking the acropolis-- 
dvremipywoor = (.schyl Eumenid. 
Gi 


_ * Herodot, vill, $2,53 . 0. 2. ἔμ. 
mpoade ὧν mpd τῆς ἀκροπόλιος, ὄπισθε δὲ 
τῶν πυλεὼν καὶ τῆς ἀνόδου, τῇ δὴ οὔτε 
τις ἐφύλασσε, οὔτ' ἂν ἤλπισο μή κοτέ τις 
κατὰ ταῦτα ἀναβαίη ἀνθρώπων, ταύτῃ 
ἀνέβησαν tives κατὰ τὸ ἐρὺν τῆς Kéxporos 
θυγατρὸς, ᾿Αγλαύρου, καύτοιπερ ἀποκρήμ» 
vou δόντος τοῦ χώρου. 

That the Aglanrion was on the north 
side of the acropolis appears clearly 
made out; see Leake, Topography of 
Athens, ch. v. p. 261; Kruse, Hellas, 
vol, ii. ch. vi. Ὁ. 119; Forclhammer, 


Topographie Athens, Ὁ. 365, 366; In 
Kieler Philologisehe Studien, 1$41, Sie- 
helis (in the plan of Athens pretixed to 
his edition of Pausanias, and in his 
nate on Pausanias, i, 18, 2) places the 
Aglaurion erroneously on the eastern 
side of the acropolis, 

The expressions ἔμπροσθε πρὸ τῆς 
ἀκμοτεόλιος appear to refer to the posal- 
tion of the Persian army, who would 
naturally oceupy the northern and 
western fronts of the acropolis; since 
they reached Athens from the north— 
and the western side furnished the only 
regular access, ‘The hill called Areo- 
pagus would thus be nearly in the 
centre of their position. Forchhammer 
explains these expressions unsatis- 
factorily. 
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successful escaladers opened the gates to the entire Persian host, 
and the whole acropolis was presently in their hands. Its 
defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings 
and buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to the flames.? 
The citadel of Athens fell into the hands of Xerxés by a surprise, 
very much the same as that which had placed Sardis in those of 
Cyrus.” 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely into 
oe the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of 
visit ofthe Sardis was retaliated upon the home and citadel of 
Feisistratids its captors, as it also was upon their sacred temple of 
Ἐπὰν Eleusis. Xerxés immediately despatched to Susa 

intelligence of the fact, which is said to have excited 
unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting seemingly the 
gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.? On the next day 
but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite received his orders, or 
perhaps obtained his permission, to go and offer sacrifice amidst 
the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, if possible, for the 
desecration of the ground. They discovered that the sacred olive- 
tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the espevial gift of the 
goddess Athéné, though burnt to the ground by the recent 
flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of one cubit long : 
at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards believed this 
encouraging portent,‘ as well as that which was said to have 
been seen by Dikeeus (an Athenian companion of the Peisistratids) 
in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day set apart for the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries: and though in this 
sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any Athenians in 
the territory, Dikeeus still fancied that he beheld the dust and 
heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was wont to 
accompany in ordinary times the processional march from 
Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the fact to 
Xerxés himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from duing so : 
but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses themselves 
were passing over from Eléusis to help the Athenians at Salamis. 


1 Herodot. viii. 52, 53. ἔδεε γὰρ κατὰ τὸ θεοπρόπιον πᾶσαν τὴν 
2 Herodot. i. 84. ᾿Αττικὴν τὴν ἐν τῇ ἠπείρῳ γενέσθαι, ὑπὸ 


ie iepene 
3 Herodot. v. 102; viii. 58—99 ; ix. 65. Terodot. viii. 55-05. 
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¥et whatever may have been received in aftertimes, on that day 
certainly no man could believe in the speedy resurrection of 
conquered Athens asa free city ; not even if he had witnessed 
the portent of the burnt olive-tree suddenly sprouting afresh 
with preternatural vigour. So hopeless did the circumstances 
of the Athenians then appear, not less to their confederates 
assembled at Salamis than to the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 
Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong as 
before the terrible storm at Sépias Akté, an estimate certainly 
not admissible. 

Soon after their arrival Xerxés himself descended to the shore 
to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with 


the various naval leaders about the expediency of Xe's, 
attacking the hostile fleet, now so near him in the ἢθοῦ αὖ ἐκ. 
narrow strait between Salamis and the coasts of debate 
Attica. He invited them all to take their seats in an poles on 
assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied the fighting a 


naval battle 
at Salamis 


first place and the king of Tyre the second. The 


question was put to each of them separately by gbmdpnt 
Mardonius, and when we learn that all pronounced queen, | 
Artemisia. 


in favour of immediate fighting, we may be satisfied 
that the decided opinion of Xerxés himself must have been well 
known to them beforehand. One exception alone was found to 
this unanimity—Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus in Karia, 
into whose mouth Herodotus puts a speech of some length, 
deprecating all idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis ~ 
predicting that if the land force were moved forward to attack 
Peloponnésus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis would 
return for the protection of thelr own homes, and that thus 


1 Herodot. vill, 66. Colonel Leake 
observes upon this statement (Athens 
and the Demi ot Attica, App. vol. ii. Ὁ, 
250), “ dbout L00U ships is the greatest 
auctiracy we can pretend to, in stating 


the strength of the Persian fleet at 


Salamis: and from these are to be 
deducted, in estimating the num- 
ber of ships engaged in the battle, 


those which were sent to occupy the 
Megarie strait of Salamis, 200 in 
number”. 
The estimate of Colonel Leake ap- 
erate somewhat lower than the pro- 
able reality. Nor do I believe the 
statement of Dioddrus, that ships were 
detached to occupy the Megaric strait: 
see a note shortly following. 
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the fleet would disperse, the rather as there was little or no food 
in the island—and intimating, besides, unmeasured contempt 
for the efficacy of the Persian fleet and seamen as compared with 
the Greek, as well as for the subject contingents of XAerxés 
generally. That queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, 
there is no reason to question; and the historian of Halikarnassus 
may have had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion 
rested. But I find a difticulty in believing that she can have 
publicly delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of 
Persia; an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, 
but at the time not just—though it had come to be nearer the 
truth at the time when Herodotus wrote,} and though Artemisia 
herself may have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. 
Whatever may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that 
friends as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in 
dissuading the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that 
she would be put to death. But Xerxés heard the advice with 
Resolution Perfect good temper, and even esteemed the Karian 
pee queen the more highly ; though he resolved that the 
fight at opinion of the majority, or his own opinion, should 
Salamis. be acted upon. Orders were accordingly issued for 
the fleet to attack the next day,? and for the land force tu move 
forward towards Peloponnésus. 

Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an ommipotent will eom- 
Dissensions Pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all real 
among the deliberation, great indeed was the contrast presented 
the fleetat by the neighbouring Greek armament at Salamis, 
Salamis. among the members of which unmeasured dissension 
eee had been reigning. It has already been stated that 
fleettothe the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
ἸΘΈΡΤΔΌΕ, island, not with any view of making it a naval 
station, but simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of 
the Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxés 
being already in Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to 
consider what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. 


1 The picture drawn in the Cyropm- and even designedly kept so, forming a 
dia of Xenophén represents the sub- contrast to the native Porstaus (Keno 
jects of Persia as spiritless and un- phdn, Cyropad. viii. 1, 45). 
trained to war(avadkcdes καὶ ἀσύντακτοι), 5 Herodot. viii. 68, 69, 70. 
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Most of them, especially those from Peloponnésus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land force, so 
that in case of defeat at sea the ships would find protection on 
shore and the men would join in the land service; while if 
worsted In a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed in 
an island from whence there were no hopes of escape.t In the 
midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the capture 
and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the Persians. 
Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, that some of 
the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion of the debate 
and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, and began to 
hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. The majority 
came to a formal vote for removing to the Isthmus; but as night 
was approaching, actual removal was deferred until the next 
morning.” 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopyle, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at _ 
once, so as to check the growth of separate fears and ἀπο ΗΝ 
interests. We can hardly wonder that the Pelopon- ει} ὙΠ 
nesian chiefs—the Corinthians in particular, who had been 

; : “ay: executed. 

furnished so large a naval contingent, and within 
whose territory the land battle at the Isthmus seemed about to 
take place—should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to fight 
at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a position where, in 
case of naval defeat, they could assist, and be assisted by, their 
own, soldiers on land. On the other hand, Salamis was not only 
the most favourable position, in consequence of its narrow strait, 
for the inferior mumbers of the Greeks, but could not be 
abandoned without breaking up the unity of the allied fleet ; 
since Megara and /Hgina would thus be left uncovered, and the 
contingents of each would immediately retire for the defence of 
their own homes,—while the Athenians also, a large portion of 
whose expatriated families were in Salamis and /Byina, would be 
in like manner distracted from combined maritime efforts at the 
Isthmus, If transferred to the latter place, probably not even 


2 Lerodot. viii. 70. 2 Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 56, 
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the Peloponnesians themselves would have remained in une boily ; 
for the squadrons of Epidaurus, Treezin, Hermioné, &e., each 
fearing that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or 
other of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a 
contingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction for 
all combined maritime defence: and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, ASvinetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling to 
the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, however, 
and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, the obstinate 
determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried the vote for 
retreat, and each of them went to his ship to prepare for it on the 
following morning. 

When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with the gloom of 


Themi- this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and 
stoklés with the necessity of providing tor removal of the 
opposes the 


resolution, expatriated Athenian families in the island as well as 
ae for that of the squadron, he found an Athenian 
and prevails friend named Mnésiphilus, who asked him what the 
pon him ie Ν ᾿ : ; 
toreopen synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning this 
the debate. Mnésiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars, but it 
must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly or 
falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. On learning 
what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus burst out into remonstrance 
on the utter ruin which its execution would entail: there would 
presently be neither any united fleet to fight, nor any agvrevate 
cause and country to fight fort He vehemently urged Themi- 
stoklés again to open the question, and to press by every means 
in his power for a recal of the vote in favour of retreat, as well 
as for a positive resolution to stay and fight at Salamis. 
Themistoklés had already in vain tried to enforce the same view : 
but though he was disheartened by ill-suecess, the remonstrances 
of a respected friend struck him so forcibly as to induce him to 


1 Herodot. Vili. 57. οὗτοι dpa ἣν ἀ- κατὰ γὰρ πόλις ἕκαστοι τρέψονται, ke, 
παίρωσι τὰς νῆας ἀπὸ Σαλαμῖνος, περὶ Comps are vil, 189, and Vhueyd. i. 
ovseuijs ἔτι πατρίδος ναυμαχήσεις" 73. 
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renew his efforts. He went instantly to the ship of Eurybiadés, 
asked permission to speak with him, and being invited aboard, 
reopened with him alone the whole subject of the past discussion, 
enforcing his own views as emphatically as he could. In this 
private communication, all the arguments bearing upon the case 
were more unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do 
in an assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if 
openly told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once 
removed from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, 
and speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themistuklés was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to 
convene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even befure Eurybiadés had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklés addressed himself to each of 
the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis : insomuch that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—“Themistoklés, those who 
in the public festival-matches rise up before the proper signal 
are scourged”. “True (rejoined the Athenian), but those who 
lag behind the signal win no erowns,”?} 


ΟἽ Worodot. viii. 58, 59. The account 
ἔτοι, by Ucrodotus, of these memorable 
debates which preceded the battle of 
Salamis, is in the main distinct, in- 
structive, and consistent. It is more 
AG ble than the narrative of Diodsrus 

x1. 15,16), who states that Themistoklés 
succeeded in fully convineing both 
Kurybiadés and the Peloponnesian 
chiefs of the prop eky of fighting at 
Salamis, but that, in spite of all their 
efforts, the armament would not obey 
them, and insisted on going to the 
Isthmus. And it deserves our esteem 
still more, if we contrast it with the 
loose and careless accounts of Plutarch 
and Gornelius Nepos. As Plutarch 

Themist. ¢. 11) describes the scene, 

Lurybiadés was the person who desired 
to restrain the forwarduess and oratory 
of Themistoklis, and with that view 
first made to him the observation given 
in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Thomistoklés followed up by the same 
wnswere-next, Hfted ap his stick to 
strike Themistoklés, upon whieh the 
latter addressud to him the well-known 
observation—“* Strike, but bear me” 
(llarafor μὲν, ἄκονσον δ, Larcher 
expresses his surprise that Herodotus 


should have suppressed SO Impressive an 
anecdote as this latter; but wo may 
see plainly from the tenor of his narra- 
tive that he cannot have heard it. 
In the narrative of Herodotus, Themi- 
stoklés gives no offence to Burydbiadés, 
nor is the latter at all displeased with 
him; nay, Kurybiadés is even brought 
over by the persuasion of Themistoklés, 
and disposed to fallin with his views. 
The persons whom Herodotus repre- 
sents as angry with Themistoklés are 
the Peloponnesian chiefs, especially 
Adeimantus the Corinthian. They are 
aungry too (let it be added) not without 
plausible reason: a formal vota has 
just been taken by the majority, after 
full discussion ; and here is the chief 
of the minority who persuades Eury- 
biadés to reopen the whole debate ; 
not in unreasonable cause for displea- 
sure, Moreover it is sldeimantus, not 
Eurybiwi’s, who addresses to Themi- 
stoklés the remark that ‘persons who 
rise before the proper signal are 
seourged "sand he makes the remark 
because Themistukleés goes on speaking 
to, and trying to persuade, the various 
chiefs, before the business of the assem- 
bly has been formally opened. The- 
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Eurybiadés then explained to the synod that doubts had arisen 


in his mind, and that he called them together to 


Synod of : . 

Grecian _ reconsider the previous resolve: upon which Themi- 
poavenee stoklés began the debate. He vehemently enforced 
Reeristo- the necessity of fighting in the narrow sea of Salamis 
togetthe and not in the open waters at the Isthmus—as well as 
ἐς ΠΕΣ of preserving Megara and 7Hivina ; contending that ἃ 
fescinded— naval victory at Salamis would be not less effective 
ponnesians for the defence of Peloponnésus than if it took place 
= ὺ at the Isthmus ; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn 
words, 


to the latter point, they would only draw the Persians 
after them. Moreover, he did not omit tu add that the Athenians 
had a prophecy assuring to them victory in this their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
who were even exasperated at being again summoned to reopen 
a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a way which they 
deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom of the Corinthian 
Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger burst all bounds. 
He sharply denounced the presumption of Themistoklés, and 
bade him be silent as a man who had now no free Grecian city to 
represent—Athens being in the power of the enemy. Nay, he 
went so far as to contend that Eurybiadés had no right to count 
the vote of Themistoklés until the latter could produce some free 
city as accrediting him to the synod. Such an attack, alike 
ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of more than half of the 
whole fleet, demonstrates the ungovernable impatience of the 
Corinthians to carry away the fleet to their Isthmus. It 
provoked a bitter retort against them from Themistoklés, who 
reminded them that while he had around him 200 well-manned 
ships, he could procure for himself anywhere both city and 


mistoklés draws upon himself the 


censure by sinning against the forms of 
business, and talking before the proper 
time, But Plutarch puts the remark 
into the mouth of Eurybiadés, without 
any previous circumstance to justify it, 
and without any titness. His narrative 
represents Hurybiadés as the person 
who was anxious both to transfer the 
ships to the Isthmus, and to prevent 
Themistoklés from offering any opposi- 
tion to it; though such an attempt to 
check argumentative opposition from 


the commander of the Athenian squad- 
ron is noway credible, 

Dr. Blomfield (ad Alschyl. Pers. 72s) 
imagines that the story about Bury- 
biadés threatening Themistokl¢s with 
his stick grew out of the story as 
related in Herodotus, though to Hero- 
dotus himself it was unknown. I 
cannot think that this is correct, since 
the story will not fit on to the narrative 
of that historian : it does not consist 
with his conception of the relations 
between Eurybiadés and Themistoklés, 
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territury as good or better than Corinth. But he now saw 
clearly that it was hopeless to think of enforcing his policy by 
argument, and that nothing would succeed except the direct 
language of intimidation. Turning to Eurybiadés, and ad- 
dressing him personally, he said—‘1f thou wilt stay here, and 
fight bravely here, all will turn out well; but if thou wilt not 
stay, thou ie bring Hellas to ruin? For with us, all our 
means of war ἃ é coniined ἢ in our ships. Be thou yet persuaded 
by me. If can we Athenians shall migrate with our families on 
board, just as we are, to Siris in Italy, which is ours from of old, 
and which the prophecies announce that we are one day to 
colonize. You chiefs then, when bereft of allies like us, will 
hereafter recollect what I am now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the impressive 
pleading of Themistoklés. But this last downright ascot 
menace clenched his determination, and prubably Themisto- 
struck dumb even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian ‘lest 


: ; retire with 
opponents ; for it was but too plain that without the the 


Athenians the fleet was powerless. He did not how- ier 
ever put the question again to vote, but took upon See ἘΣ 
himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to to γὸ Του] 
: ; : : : τς atSalamis— 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this Eurybiaués 
order all acquiesced, willing or unwilling? The Pikes upon 
succeeding dawn saw them preparing for fight instead adopt this 
of for retreat, and invoking the protection and com- ον 
panionship of the akid heroes of Salamis—Telamon and Ajax : 
they even sent a trireme to “A@zima to implore éfakus himself and 
the remaining Bakids. It seems to have been on this same day, 
also, that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by 
Xerxés, whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the 
day, preparing for attack the next morning, 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the 
orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again, after a short 


interval, to prevail over the formidable menace of Themistoklés, 


1 Herodot. ὙΠ]. ΟἹ, 62, σὺ ci μενέεις Σαλαμῖνα, ὄπεσι ἀκροβολισάμεναι, ἐπεί 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ μένων ἔσεαι ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς" ci re Εὐρυβιάδῃ ἔδοξε, αὐτοῦ παρεσκευόπ 
δὲ μὴ, ἀνατρέψεις τὴν EB ἀλάδα. ζονυτὰ ὡς ναυμαχήσοντες, 

2 Herodot. vill, 64. οὕτω μὲν οἱ περὶ 
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and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messenger from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point to resist the impending land invasion, Why 


The Pelo- 
ponnesian 
chiefs, 
silenced 

for the 
moment, 
afterwards 
refuse 
obedience. 
Third synod 
convened— 
renewed 
disputes ; 
the majority 
opposed to 
Themi- 
stoklés, and 
determined 
on retreat- 
ing to the 
Isthmus, 


were they not there also, to join hands and to help 
in the defence—even if worsted at sea—at lvast on 
land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of 
Attica, already in the hands of the enemy? Such 
were the complaints which passed from man to man, 
with many a bitter exclamation against the insanity 
of Eurybiadés: at length the common feeling broke 
out in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh 
synod of the chiefs was demanded and convoked! 
Here the same angry debate, and the same irrecon- 
cilable difference, was again renewed; the Pelopon- 
nesian chiefs clamouring for immediate departure, 
while the Athenians, Aiginetans,? and Megarians 
were equally urgent in favour of staying to fight. It 


was evident to Themistoklés that the majority of votes among 


Desperate 
stratagem 
of Themi- 
stoklés— 
he sends 
@ private 
message 
across to 
erxés, 
pasieans 
im to 
surround 
the Greek 
fleet in the 
night, and 
thus render 
retirement 
impossible. 


Ἵ fa Herodot. viii. 74. ἕως μὲν δὴ αὐτῶν 
ἀνὴρ ἀνδρὶ παρίστατο, θώυμα ποιεύμενοι 
τὴν Εὐρυβιάδεω ἀβουλίην - τέλος δὲ, 
ἐξερῥάγη ἐς τὸ μέσον, σύλλογός τε δὴ 


* 


c. 12 


Salamis 


εἐγινέτο, Kal πολλὰ ἐλέγετο περὶ τῶν αὐὖ- 
τῶν, &. Compare Plutarch, Themist. 
* Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat. ¢. 17, p. 
185) numbers the Aginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape from 
during the night, and were 


the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the 
orders of Eurybiadés ; and the disastrous crisis, des- 
tined to deprive Greece of all united maritime defence, 
appeared imminent, when he resorted to one last 
stratagem to meet the desperate emergency by render- 
ing flightimpossible. Contriving a pretext for stealing 
away from the synod, he despatched a trusty messenger 
across the strait with a secret: communication to the 
Persian generals. Sikinnus, his slave—seemingly an 
Asiatic Greek,? who understood Persian, and had 
perhaps been sold during the late Ionic revolt, but 
whose superior qualities are marked by the fact that 


only prevented from doing so by the 
stratagem of Themistoklés. ‘his is ἢ 
great mistake, as indeed these orators 
are perpetually misconceiving the facts 
of their past history. The Atvinetans 
bad an interest not less strung than the 
Athenians in keeping the Heot together 
and pp one at Salamis. 

3 Plutarch (‘Themistoklés, c. 12) calls 
Sikinnus a Persian by birth, which can- 
not be true, 
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he had the care and teaching of the children of his master, 
was Instructed to acquaint them privately, in the name of 
Theniistoklés, who was represented as wishing success at heart to 
the Persians, that the Greek fleet was not only in the utmost 
alarm, meditating immediate flight, but that the various portions 
of it were in such violent dissension, that they were more likely 
to fieht against each other than against any common enemy. 
A splendid opportunity (it was added) was thus opened to the 
Persians, if they chose to avail themselves of it without delay, 
first to enclose and prevent their flight, and then to attack a 
disunited body, many of whom would, when the combat began, 
openly espouse the Persian cause.} 

Such was the important communication despatched by Themi- 
stoklés across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile in breadth 
atthe narrowest part) which divides Salamis from the neighbour- 
ing continent, on which the enemy were posted. It was delivered 
with so much address as to produce the exact impression which 
he intended, and the glorious success which followed caused it to 
pass for a splendid stratagem: had defeat ensued, his name 
would have been covered with infamy. What surprises us the 
must is, that after having reaped signal honour from it in the 
eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themistoklés lived to take 
eredit for it, during the exile of his latter days,* as a capital 
service rendered to the Persian monarch. It is not improbable, 
when we reflect upon the desperate condition of Grecian alfairs 
at the moment, that such facility of double interpretation was in 
part his inducement for sending the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxés shortly after he had 
issued his orders for fighting on the next morning: and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals 
to close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 


1 Herodot. viil. 75. 


“Thucydid, ἢν 137. It is curious to 
contrast this with Aschylus, Perse, 
S51 sey. Soe also Herodut. vill. 10%, 


Isokratés might well remark about 
the ultimate rewards given by the 
Persians to Themistoklés—OepirroxdAda 


δ᾽, ὃς ὑπὲρ τῆς ᾿Ελλάδος αὐτοὺς κατεναυ- 
μάχησε, τῶν μεγίστων δωρέων ἠζίωσαν 
(Panegyric. Or. iv. Ὁ. 74)-—-though that 
orutor speaks as if he knew nothing 
ταῦ the stratagem by which Themi- 
stoklés compelled the Grevks to fight at 
dalamis agninst their will See the 
same Oration, c. 27, p. ol. 
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to escape.) The station of the numerous Persian fleet was alony 


the coast of Attica—its headquarters were in the bay 


Impatient ἫΝ 

ere of Phalérum, but doubtless parts of it would oceupy 
prevent any those three natural harbours, as yet unimproved 
ee by art, which beluived to the deme of Peinevus, 
nied ing — and would perhaps extend besides to other portions 
encloses of the western coast southward of Phalerum—while 
deene ae the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
night. 


Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount 


Afigaleos in Attica. During the night,? a portion of the Persian 
fleet, sailing from Peirweus northward alung the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis ; while another portion blucked up the other 
issue between Peirgus and the south-eastern corner of the island, 
landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia 
near to that corner. These measures were all taken during the 


4 Aischylus, Perse, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this 
threat to the generals, nor does he even 
notice the personal interference of 
Xerxés in any way, so far as regards the 
night-movement of the Persian fleet. 
He treats the communication of 
Sikinnus as having been made to the 
Persian generals, and the night-move- 
ment as undertaken by them. The 
statement of the contemporary poet 
seems the more probable of the two; 
but he omits, as might be expected, all 
notice of the perilous dissensions in the 
Greek camp. 

4 Diodérus (xi. 17) states that the 
Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxés was detached to block up the 
outlet between Salamis and the 
Megarid; that is, to sail round the 
south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the 
north-western corner of the island is 
separated by a narrow strait from 
Megara, near the spot where the fort 
of Budorum was atterwards situated, 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

Herodotus mentions nothing of this 
movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was 
enclosed to the north of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having 
got between that town and Hleusis. 
“The movement announced by Dioddérus 
appears to me unnecessary and impro- 


bable, If the Kyyptian squadron had 
been placed there, they would have 
been far indeed removed from the seeny 
of the action, but we may see that Ilero- 
dotus bolieved them to have taken 
actnal part in the battle along with 
the rest (viii. 100), 

3 Herodot. vill. 76. τοῖσι δὲ ὡς merra 
ἐγίνετο τὰ ἀγγελθέντα, τοῦτο μὲν, ἐς τὴν 
νησίδα τὴν Ψυττάλειαι., μεταξὺ Ξαλαμῖ- 
νός Te κειμένην καὶ τῆς ἠπείρου, πολλοὺς 
τῶν Περσέων ἀπειβίβασαντο " τοῦτο δὲ, ἐπ᾿: 
εἰδὴ ἐγίνοντο μέσαι νύκτες, ἀνῆγον μὲν τὸ 
ἀπ᾽ ἑσπέρης κέρας κυκλούμενοι πρὺς τὴν 
Σαλαμῖνα " ἀνῆγον δὲ ot ἀμφὶ τὴν Keéov 
τε καὶ τὴν Ἱζυνόσουραν τεταγμένοι, κατ- 
εἶχόν τε μέχρι Μουνυχίης πάντα τὸν 
πορθμὸν τῇσι νησί. 

He had previously stated Phalérum 
as the main station of the Persian fleet ; 
not necessarily meaning that the whole 
of it was there. The passave which 1 
have just transcribed intimates whit, 
the Persians did to accomplish their 
purpose of surrounding the Greeks im 
the harbour of Salamis; and the tirst 
part of it, wherein he speaks of the 
western (more properly north-western) 
wing, presents no extraordinary dith- 
culty, though we do not knew how far 
the western wing extended befure the 
movement was commenced. Probably 
it extended to the harbour of Peirwus, 
and began from thence its nightunove- 
ment along the Attic coast to gun 
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night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, and then 
to attack them in the narrow strait cluse on their own harbour 


the next morning. 


Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 


in the midst of which Themistoklés had sent over his 
secret envoy, continued without abatement and with- 
It was the interest of the Athenian 
general to prolong the debate, and to prevent any 
concluding vote, until the effect of his stratavem 
should have rendered retreat impossible. Such pro- 
longation was nowise diflicult in a case so critical, 
where the majority of chiefs was on one side, and 
that of naval force on the other — especially as 
Hurybiadés himself was favourable to the view of 
Accordingly the debate was still unfinished at 


out decision. 


Themistoklés, 


Avisteidés 
comes in the 
night to the 
Greek tleet 
from .Mgima 
—Informs 
the chiefs 
that they 
mre enclosed 
by the 
Persians, 
and that 
escnpe has 
beeome 
impossible, 


nightfall, and either continued all night, or was adjourned to an 
hour before daybreak on the following morning, when an 
incident, interesting as well as important, gave to it a new turn, 


The ostracised Aristeidés arrived at Salamis from Bgina. 


beyond the town of Salamis. But the 
second part of the passage is not easy 
to comprehend, where he states that 
“those who were stationed about eos 
and Isynosura also moved, and beset 
with their ships the whole strait as far 
as Minyehia’. What places are Keos 
amd Kynosura, and where wera they 
situated? ‘Phe only known places of 
those naies are the island of Keds, 
not far soathof Cape αλλ in Attiea 

aml the promontory Aynosura, on 
the north-eastern coast of Attien, 
immediately north of the bay of Miara- 
thon, it seems hardly possible ΤῸ 
suppose that Herodotus meant this 
latter promontory, too distant to render 
the movement which he deseribes at cl 
practicable: even the island of Keds 
is somewhat open to the same objection, 
though not in so great a degree, af 
heing too distant. Uenee Garthelemy, 
Kruse, Bidar. and Dr. Thirlwall, apply 
the names Keos and Kynosura to two 
promoantories (the southernmost and 
the south-easternmost) of the island of 
Salamis; and Kiepert has realized their 
wen tio his newly published maps. 
But in the first place, no authority is 
produced for giving these names to two 
promontories in the ἰδ, and the 


Si¢ee 


critics only do it because they say it Is 
necessary to secure ἃ reasonable mean: 
ing to this passage of Herodotus, In 
the next place, if we admit their sup- 
position, We must suppose that fase 
thes αὐ  eoncueenerd, the 
Persian Heet was already stationed. in 
part off de istend ar Sefucis; whieh 
appears to me highly improbable. 
Whatever station that tleet occupied 
before the meht-eanovemeut, we may be 
very stre that it was not upon an 
ὦ then possessed by the enemy tit 
Wits somes here on the coast or Attica : 
and the mames eos and ky nostra 
must belong io some unknown points in 
alffecd, notin Salamis. Jeannot there- 
fore adopt the supposition of these 
crities, though om the other lund 
Lareher is net sutishvetory ino his 
attempt to remove the objections whieh 
appiy to the supposition of Neos anid 
Kynostura as commoniy understoud, 
It is ditheult in this case to reconcile 
the statement af Hervdotus with geo. 
graphical considerations, and [ vather 
stispeet that on this oeension the histo- 
That has been himself misled by teoprent 
ἣν desire to find the ἀπο of Bakis traly 
fultilled. Lt is from Gakis that le copies 
the mame Kynosara (wilh 77). 
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the revocation of his sentence — a revocation proposed hy 
Themistoklés himself—he had had no opportunity of revisiting 
Athens, and he now for the first time rejoined his countrymen 
in their exile at Salamis; not uninformed of the dissensiomus 
ragiug, and of the impatience of the Pelopomnesians to retire to 
the Isthmus. He was the first to bring the news that such 
retirement had become impracticable from the position of the 
Persian fleet, which his own vessel in coming from oMeina had 
only eluded under favour of night. He caused Themistoklés to 
be invited out from the assembled synod of chiefs; aud after a 
wenerous exordium wherein he expressed his hope that their 
rivalry would for the future be only a competition in doing goad 
to their common country, apprised him that the new movement 
of the Persians excluded all hope of now reaching the Tstlimus, 
and rendered further debate useless. Themistoklés expressed his 
joy at the intelligence, communicating his own seeret message 
whereby he had himself brought the movement about, in order 
that the Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis 
even against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeides 
to go himself into the synod, and communicate the news ; for if 
it came from the lips of Themistoklés, the Peloponnesians would 
treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their in- 
credulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
asseltion of Aristeilés ; nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last brought, 
themselves to credit the actual posture of aifairs and the entire 
impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, they pre- 
pared themselves at dawn for the impending battle. 

Having caused his land force to be drawn up alung the shore 
opposite to Salamis, Xerxés had erected for himself a lofty svat 
or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of Mount 
/Kgaleos—near the Herakleion and immediately overhanging 


1 Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 
Herodotus states, doubtless cor- 


desires Aristeidds to assist him in 
ersuading Eurybiadés: according: to 


rectly, that Aristeidés, immediately 
after he had made the communication 
to the synod, went away, not pretend- 
ing to take part in the debate: Plu- 
tarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (Aristeidés, c¢. 9). 
According to Plutarch, Themistoklés 


erodotus, Nurybindés was already 
persuaded : it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 

The details of Herodotus will he 
found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of 
Plutarch and the later writers. 
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the sea?—from whence he could plainly review all the phases of 
the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisiuim, in consequence of his absence, and that 
his presenee would inspire them with fresh valour ; 
moreover his royal scribes stood ready by lis side to 
record the names both of the brave and of the 
combatants. 


Position of 
Nerxes— 
order of the 
fleets, and 
phun of 
attack. 
backward 
On the right wing of his fleet, which approached 
Salamis on the side of Eleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians 
on the Gregian left, were placed the Pheenicians and Egyptians ; 
on his left wing the Ionians*—approaching from the side of 
Pelrens, and opposed to the Lacedwmonians, “Hvinetans, and 
Megarians. The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been 
on ship-hoard all night, in making that movement which had 
brought them into their actual position ; while the Greek seamen 
now began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
haranunes of Themistoklés and the other leaders. Just as they 
were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme which 
had een sent to οὐσία, to bring to their aid akus with the 


other wkakid herves. 


Honoured with this precious heroic aid, 
Which teuded so much to raise the spirits 
~Ryinetan trireme now arrived just in time 


of the Greeks, the 
to take her post in 


the line, having cluded pursuit. from the intervening enemy? 


Losechylus, Pers, 4752 Herodot. viti. 
Ow "Phe throne with silver feet, upon 
Which Nersxeés had sat, was lone pre: 
served in the aerepolis of Athens 
having heen lefbat his retreat.  Ularpo- 
kration, | \pyrporovg duppos. 

A writer, to whom Plutireh refers, 
και Akestodorus —atirined that the seat 
af Xerxes was ereeted, not under Mount 
“Bacaleos, but much farther tothe north. 
west, nthe borders of Attica and the 
Mewarid, under the mountings ealled 
Kerata (Plutarch, Phemistokles, £3). 
If this writer was aequainted with the 
topography of Attica, wo must suppose 
him to have aseribed an astonishingly 
lony sight to Xerxes: but we may pro- 
hably take the assertion as a samplo 
of that carelessness in geography which 
miurks somany ancient writers. Ktesias 
recognizes the ‘Upacdctor (Persica,c. 26). 

2 Horadot. vill. 85; Diod6rus, xi. 16. 

3 Herodot. vill, 835 Platarech (The- 
mistoklés, ον 133 Aristeideés, «95 Pelo- 
pidas, ¢. 21) Plutarch tells a story 


ont of Phanias, respecting an incident 
in the moment before the action, whieh 
itis pleasing to tind sufficient ground 
for rejecting, Themistoklés, with the 
prophet Euphrantides, was offering 
siueritica by the side of the admiral's 
galley, when three beautiful youths, 
nephews of Xerxes, were brought in 
ΠῚ ΔΒ As the tire was just then 
aging brilliantly, and sneezing was 
heard trom the right, the prophet en- 
joined Themistoklés to offer these 
three prisoners asi propitiatory offer- 
ing to Dionysus Ouieéstes; whieh the 
clamonr of the bystanders compelled 
him te do against his will. This is 
what Plutarch states in his life of 
Themistoklés : in his life of Aristeidlés, 
he attirms that these youths were 
brought prisoners from — Psyttaleia, 
when Aristeides attacked It at the 
benianiny of thedetion Now Aristeidds 
did not attack Psyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that 
ny prisoners can have been brought 
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The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, with the 
usual pean or war-shout, which was confidently 


Battle of ‘ 

Salamis— — yeturned by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the 
confusion ἢ : ἰὴ ΠῚ 
andcom- more forward of the two to begin the tight. τ 
lete de- τ Allee ἈῊΝΣ . 
feat ofthe Greek seamen, on gradually nearing the enemy, 
Persians. became at first disposed to hesitate, and even baeked 


water for a space, so that some of them touched ground on their 
own shore; until the retrograde movement was arrested by a 
supernatural feminine figure hovering over them, who exclaimed 
with a voice that rang through the whole fleet-—" Ye worthies, 
how much farther are ye going to back water?” The very 
circulation of this fable attests the dubious courave of the Greeks 
at the commencement of the battle’ The brave Atheman 
captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the former, brother of the 
poet /Eschylus) were the first to obey either the feminine voire 
or the inspirations of their own ardour; though, according to 
the version current at yina, it was the eEyinetan ship, the 
carrier of the AZakid heroes, which first set this honourable 
example? The Naxian Demokritus was celebrated by Simonides 
as the third ship in action. Ameinias, darting forth from the 
line, charged with the beak of his ship full against a Phoenician, 
and the two became entangled so that he could not again yet clear: 
other ships came in aid on both sides, and the action thus lerame 
general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he contd 
procure few details about the action, except as to what concerned 
Artemisia, the queen of his own city ; so that we know hardly 
anything beyond the gencral facts. But it appears that, with 


from thence at the commencement of Adscliylus, a warrior actually enanided, 


the action: there could therefore hive 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, 
and the story may be dismissed ag a 
fiction. 

1 Herodot. vili. 84. φανεῖσαν δὲ δια- 
κελεύσασθαι, ὥστε καὶ ἅπαν ἀκοῦσαι τὸ 
τῶν “Ἑλλήνων στρατόπεδον, ὀνειδίσασαν 
πρότερον τάδε" ὦ δαιμόνιοι, μέχρι κόσου 
ἔτι πρύμνην ἀνακρούεσθε; 

4eschylus (Pers. 8396---415) describes 
finely the war-shout of the Greeks and 
the response of the Persians: for very 
good reasons, he does not notice the 
incipient backwardness of the Greeks, 
which Herodotus brings before us. 

The war-shout here described by 


shows us the difference between ami 
combat of that day and the improper 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years 
afterwards, at the beginning af the 
Peloponnesian war. Phormion: espe: 
cially enjoins on his men the necessity 
of silence (Thueyd. ii. 8). 

“Simonidés, Epigram is, Berek ; 
Plutarch, De Horedot. Malignitate, 
Cel 

According to Plutarch (Themist. 11. 
and Diodorus (xi. 17), 1t Was the Persiion 
admiral’s ship which wis first eharged 
and captured: if the fact had been su, 
fKschylus would probably lave speech 
tied it. 
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the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom (apparently a 
greater number than Herodotus likes to acknowledge) were 
lukewarm, and some even averse}—the subjects of Xerxés 
conducted themselves generally with great bravery : Phanicians, 
Cyprians, Kilikians, Eeyptiaus, vied with the Persians and 
Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in trying to satisfy the 
exigent monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour. 
Their signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage, but, 
first, to the narrow space which rendered their superior number 
a hindrance rather than a benefit : next, to their want of orderly 
line and discipline as compared with the Greeks: thirdly, to the 
fact that when once fortune seemed to turn against them, they 
had no fidelity or reciprocal attachment, and each ally was 
willing to sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to effect 
his own escape. Their numbers and absence of concert threw 
them into confusion and caused them to run foul of each other. 
Those in the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance :* the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steersmen 
lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the ship’s 
course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak which was 
essential in ancient warfare. After some time of conbat, the 
whole Persian fleet was driven back and became thoroughly 
unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer doubtful, and 
nothing remained except the efforts of individual bravery to 
protract the struggle. While the Athenian squadron on the left, 
Which had the greatest resistance to surmount, broke up and 
drove before them the Persian right, the Avinetans on the right 
intercepted the flight of the fugitives to Phalérum :* Demokritus 
the Naxian captain was said to have captured five ships of the 
Persians with his own single trireme. The chief admiral 
Ariabienés, brother of Nerxés, attacked at once by two Athenian 
triremes, full gallantly trying to board one of them, and the 


1 Herodot. vili, 85: Dioddr. xi. 16. 
Eschylus in. the Persie, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those 
who fought against Athens, does not 
make any allusion to the Ionic or to 
any other Greeks as having formed part 
of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad 
«Eschyl. Pers. 42. Such silence easily 
adinits of explanation. 


ἃ Herodot. viii. 86; Dioddér. xi. 17. 
The testimony of the former, both to 
the conrage manifested by the Persian 
fleet, and to their entire want of order 
and system, is decisive, ag well as to 
the effect of the personal overlooking 
of Nerxeés, 


3 Simonidés, Epigr. 138, Bergk. 
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number of distinguished Persians and Medes who shared his fite 
was very great ;+ the more so as few of them knew how to swith, 
while among the Greek seamen who were cast into the sea, the 
greater number were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of 
Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Iunie Greeks; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxés, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Tonic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an act 
of surprising gallantry by one of their number. An Tonic trireme 
from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attie trireme, bat was 
herself almost immediately run down by an sKyinetan, The 
Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the water, 
made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that they 
cleared the decks of the Aginetan, sprung on board, and became 
masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes of Nerxes 
himself, induced him to treat the Phonicians as dastardly 
calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off’ His wrath 
and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, and he seareely 
knew on whom to vent the feelings. 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 


Distin- battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikarnassus was 
See such as to give him full satisfaction. It appears that 


ofqueen this queen maintained her full part in the battle until 
Artemisia. the disorder had become irretrievable. She then 
sought to escape, pursued by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, 
but found her progress obstructed by the number of fuvitive or 
embarrassed comrades before her. In this dilemma she preserve 
herself from pursuit by attacking one of her own comrades ; she 
charged the trireme of the Karian prince Damasithyinus of 
Kalyndus, ran it down, and sunk it, so that the prince with all 
his crew perished. Had Ameinias been aware that the vessel 
which he was following was that of Artemisia, nothing would 


ee a vr names τς Fern ects ears of his audience. See Blomfleld, 
om Aischylus reports as having been yp Naglaash: Tanne oH 

slain, are probably for the most part Proefat. ad Adschyl. Pers. p. sil. 
inventions of his own, to please the 2 Herodot. viii. 90. 
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have induced him to relax in the pursuit, for the Athenian 
‘aptains were all indignant at the idea of a female invader 
assailing their οἷν. But knowing her ship only as one among 
the enemy, and seeing her thus charge and destroy another 
enemy’s ship, he coneluded her to be a deserter, turned his 
pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape. At the same time, 
it so happened that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus 
happened under the eyes of Nerxés and of the persons around 
him on shore, who recognized the ship of Artemisia, but supposed 
the ship destroyed to bea Greek. Accordingly they remarked 
to him, “ Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured that it was 
really her deed, Merxés is said to have replied, “ My men have 
become women; my women, men”. Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxés by the destruction of one of his own ships, among the 
crew of which not ἃ man survived to tell the true story." 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no estimate; 
but Diodérus states the number of ships destroyed on the Grecian 
side as forty, on the Persian side as two hundred, independent 
of those which were made prisoners, with all their crews. To 
the Persian loss is to be added the destruction of all those troops 
whom they had landed before the battle in the island of 
Psyttalvia. As soon as the Persian fleet was put to flight, 


into collision with it”. Since the shock 
was so destructive that the Kalyndian 
ship was completely run down and 
sunk, so that every man of her crew 


1Comparo the indignant language 
of Demosthenés a century and ἃ 
quarter atterwards, respecting the 
second Artemisin queen of IXaria, 


as the enemy of Athens—vpcis δ᾽ 
ὄντες ᾿Αθηναῖοι BapBapoy ἄνθρωπον, καὶ 
ταῦτα γυναῖκα, φοβηθήσεσθε (Demos- 
ὑποιιῶπ, De Rhodior. Libertat. c. x. 
» 107), 

: * Llurodot. vill. 87, 58, 90, The story 
here given by Herodotus respecting the 
stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped 
seems sufficiently probable; and he 
may have heard it from fellow-citizens 
of his own who were aboard her vessel, 
Though Plutarch accuses him of ex- 
travagant disposition to compliment 
this queen, it is evident that he does 
not himself like the stury, nor consider 
it to be compliment; for he himself 
insinuates a doubt, “I do vot know 
whether she ran duwn the Kalyndian 
ship intentionally, or came accidentally 


perished, we may be pretty sure that it 
wags intentional; and the historian 
nlerely suggests a possible hypothesis 
to palliate an act of great treachery. 
Though thestory of the sinking of the 
Kalyndian ship has the air of truth, 
however, we cannot say the same about 
the observation of Nerxés, and the 
notice which he is reported to have 
taken of the act: all this reads like 
nothing but romance, 

We have to regret (as Plutarch 
observes, De Malig. Herodot. Ὁ. 873) 
that Herodvtus tells us so much less 
about others than about Artemisia ; 
but he doubtless Avard more about her 
than about the rest, and perhaps his 
own relatives may have been among 
her contingent. 
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Aristeidés carried over some Grecian hoplites to that island, 
overpowered the enemy, and put them to death to a man. This 
loss appears to have been much deplored, as they were choice 
troops; in great proportion, the native Persian guards.’ 
Gréat and capital as the victory was, there yet remained. after 
it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain 
eae even maritime war vigorously, not to mention the 
Greeks that powerful land force, as yet unshaken. Aud the 
Daas Greeks themselves — immediately after they had 
ah τ collected in their island, as well as could be done, the 
Xerxésfor fragments of shipping and the dead bodies—made 
pen ready for a second engagement.” But they were 
safety he relieved from this necessity by the pusillanimity > of 
fleetaway the invading monarch, in whom the defeat had 
to Asia. : ; 
occasioned a sudden revulsion from contemptuous 
confidence, not only to rage and disappointment, but to the 
extreme of alarm for his own personal safety. He was possessed 
with a feeling of mingled wrath and distrust against his naval 
force, which consisted entirely of subject nations—Phonicians, 
Egyptians, Kilikians, Cyprians, Pamphilians, Ionic Greeks, &e., 
with a few Persians and Medes serving on board, in a capacity 
probably not well suited to them. None of these subjects had 
any interest in the success of the invasion, or any other motive 
for service except fear; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks 
were even decidedly against it. Xerxés now came to suspect the 
fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects. 
He fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube.’ Against the Pheenicians, from whom 
1 Herodot. viii. 95; Plutarch, Aris- *See this feeling especially in the 
teid. ὁ, 9; Aischyl. Pers. 454—470; language of Mardonius to Nerxés 
Dioddr. xi. 19. (Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that 
2 Herodot. viii. 96. yut into the mouth of Artemisia by the 
3 The victories of the Greeks over historian (viii. 68), Which indicates the 
the Persians were materially aided by general conception of the historian 
the personal timidity of Xerxés, and of himself, derived from the various im- 


Darius CodomannusatIssusand Arbela formation which reached him. 
(Arrian, li. 11, 6; iii 14, 3). 5 Herodot. vii. 10, 
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he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward? Sucha capital desertion made future naval struggles 
still more hopeless, and Xerxés, though at first breathing revenge, 
and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be thrown across the 
strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving orders to the whole 
fleet to leave Phalérum in the night—not without disembarking, 
however, the best soldiers who served on board.2? They were 
<lirected to make straight for the Hellespont, and there to guard 
the bridge against his arrival? 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the real 
terror which beset his master, and read therein snffi- 


: : : 7 Xerxes 
cient evidence of danger to himself. When Xerxés meselres τὸ 
wna tah Ae . 7 1 Ν ae 
duspatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous himself to 
overthrow, the feeling at home was not simply that Se nad 
of violent grief for the calamity, and fear for the per- pecan mes: 

: ; ation ὁ 
sonal safety of the monarch: it was further embit- Mardonius, 


who is left 


tered by anger against Mardonins, as the instigator {70 '8'") 


of this ruinous enterprise. That general knew full pera te 
: . ἢ ᾿ : ni Θ 
well that there was no safety for him+ in returning conquest of 
Greece. 


to Persia with the shame of failure on his head. It 
was better for him to take upon himself the chance of subduing 
Greece, which he had good hopes of being yet able to do, and to 


1 This important fact is not stated 
by Herodotus, but it is distinctly given 
in Diodorus, xi. 19. It seems probable 
enough. 

Li the tragedy of Phrynichus, entitled 
Phonisse, had been preserved, we 
should have known more about the 
position and behaviour of the Phoeni- 
clin contingent in this invasion. It 
was represented at Athens only three 
years after the battle of Salamis, in 
B.C, 477 or 476, with Themistoklés as 
chorégus, four years garler than the 
Perse of schylus, which was attirmed 
by Glancus to have been {παραπέποι- 
σθαι) altered from it. The Chorus in 
the Pheenisse consisted of Phoenician 
women, possibly the widows of thoge 
Phoenicians whom XNerxés had caused 
to be beheaded after the battle (ero- 
dlot, viii. #0, as Dr. Blomtield suppuses, 
Prief. ad «Esch. Pers. Ὁ. ix.), or only of 
Phonicians absent on the expedition, 
The fragments remaining of this tra- 


gedy, which gained the prize, are too 
scanty to sustain any conjectures as to 
its scheme or details (see Welcker, 
Griechische Tragid. vol. 1. p. 263; and 
Droysen, Phrynichos, βου γος, und 
die ‘Trilogie, pp. 4—6). 

* Wferodot. ix. 32. 

ᾧ Herodot. villi. ¢7—107. Such was 
the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken 
the projecting cliffs of Cape Zdstér 
(about half-way between Peirwus and 
Sunium) for ships; and redoubled the 
haste of their flight as if an enemy 
were after them-——a story which we can 
treat as nothing better than silly exag- 
reration in the Athenian informants of 
{erodotus. 

KXtésias, Pers. c. xxvi.; Strabo, ix. 
p. 305: the two latter talk about the 
intention to earry a mole across from 
Attica to Salamis, as if if had been con- 
ceived before the battle. 

4 Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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advise the return of Xerxés himself to a safe and easy residence 
in Asia. Such counsel was eminently palatable to the present 
alarm of the monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himeclt a 
fresh chance, not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. 
Accordingly he began to reassure his master by representiny 
that the recent blow was after all not serious—that it had only 
fallen upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless 
foreign slaves, like Phoenicians, Egyptians, &e., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconynerahle, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upoa Hellas τὉ 
that Xerxés might now very well retire with the bulk of his 
army, if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledze 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 30,000 chosen 
troops. This proposition afforded at the same time consolation 
for the monarch’s wounded vanity and safety for his person. 
His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself on beim 
consulted, approved of the step. The latter had acquired his 
confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had given before 
the recent deplorable engagement, and she hal every motive now 
to encourage a proposition indicating solicitude for his person, as 
well as relieving herself from the obligation of further service, 
“Tf Mardonius desires to remain (she remarked contemptuously') 
by all means let him have the troops: should he succeed, thou 
wilt be the gainer; should he even perish, the luss of some of 
thy slaves is trifling, so long as thou remainest safe, and thy 
house in power. Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of 
thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxés, while adopting 
this counsel and directing the return of his fleet, showed his 
satisfaction with the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her 
some of his children, with directions to transport them to 
Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the de- 
parture of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalérum, and imme- 
| diately put themselves in pursuit, following as far as the island 
of Andros, without success. Themistoklés and the Athenians 
are even said to have been anxious to push on forthwith 
to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridye of bvats, 


1 Herodot. viil. 101, 102. 
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in order to prevent the escape of Nerxés—had they not been 
restrained by the caution of Eurybiadés and the Pelo- phe Greeks 
ponneskins, Who represented that it was dangerous to ee 
detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. tlect as far 
Themistoklés readily suffered himself to be per- ἂν \ndros— 
suaded, and contributed much to divert his country- ane 
men from the idea; while he at the same time stokles by 
sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Nerxds, jiesstwse to 
with the intimation that he (Themistoklés) had Xerxes. 
restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay 
and burn the Hellespontie bridge—and that he had thus, from 
personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe 
retreat.! Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can 
hardly believe that with the great Persian land force in the heart 
of Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
seems more probable that Themistoklés fabricated the intention, 
with a view of frightening Xerxés away, as well as of establishing 
ἃ personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for future 
contingencies, 

Such crafty manceuvres and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility seem extraordinary ; but the facts are sutticiently 
attested, since Themistoklés lived to claim as well as to receive 
fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though extraordinary, 
they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, first, that the 
Persian gaine, even now after the defeat of Salamis, was not only 
not desperate, but might perfectly well have succeeded, if it had 
been played with reasonable prudence: next, that there existed 
in the mind of this eminent man an almost unparalleled 
combination of splendid patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and 
selfish rapacity. Themistoklés knew better than any one else 
that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly desperate only a 
few hours before the late battle: moreover a clever man tainted 
with such constant guilt might naturally caleulate on being 


1 Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd. i. Themistoklés was the person who dis- 
187. The words ἣν ψευδῶς προσεποιήσατο suaded the Greeks from going to the 
may probably be understood ina sense Hellespont, but it was also false that 
somewhat larger than that which they the Greeks had ever any serious inten- 
naturally bear in Thucydidés. In point tion of going there. Compare Cornelius 
of fact, not only way it false that Nepos, Themistokl. ¢. δ. 


¥ 
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one day detected and punished. even if the Greeks proved 
successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the Cyeladés 
Themisto. for the purpose of levying fines upon them as a 


klés with et yy ἢ ey ’ » Persians ν ἨΠ] 
ae ese punishment for adherence to the Persians. Ile tirst 


levying laid siege to Andros, telling the mhabitants that he 
mone . ἢ . . ‘i 
eke came to demand their money, bringing with him two 


Cyclades. σγραῦ gods—Persuasion and Necessity. To which the 
Andrians replied, that “Athens was a great city and blest with 
excellent gods; but that they were miserably poor, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always stayed with them and 
would never quit the island—Poverty and Helplessness.) In 
these gods the Andrians put their trust, refusing to deliver the 
money required ; for the power of Athens could never overcome 
their inability.” While the fleet was engaged in contending 
against the Andrians with their sad protecting deities, ‘Themisto- 
klés sent round to various other cities, demanding from them 
private sums of money on condition of securing them from attack. 
From Karystus, Paros, and other places he thus extorted bribes 
for himself apart from the other generals? but it appears that 
Andros was found unproductive, and after no very long absence 
the fleet was brought back to Salamis. 

The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps had the effect of 
Saneag hastening the departure of Xerxés, who remained in 
ae Attica only a few days after the battle of Salamis, 
returns and then withdrew his army through Bcotia into 
aren Thessaly, where Mardonius made choice of the troops 
gers to be retained for his future operations. He retained 

ortionof the Persians, Medes, Sakee, Baktrians, and Indians, 
“sary. horse as well as foot, together with select detachments 
of the remaining contingents ; making in all, according to Hero- 
dotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning of 
September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxés himself to the Hellespont, 


1 Herodot. viii, 111. ἐπεὶ ᾿Ανδρίους Ber k, and Herodot. vii. 172. 
γε εἶναι γεωπείνας ἐς τὰ μέγιστα ἀνήκον- erodot. viii, 112; Plutarch, 
Tas, καὶ θεοὺς δύο ἀρχήστους οὐκ ἐκλείπ- Themistoklés, α. 2l—who cites a few 
ew σφέων τὴν νῆσον, ἀλλ᾽ αἰεὶ φιλοχω- bitter lines from the contemporary 
péewr, Πενών re καὶ ᾿Αμηχανίην. poet Timokre6n, 

Compare Alkeeus, Fragm. 90, ed. 3 Herodot, vili. 112-121. 


Cnwe. NUT. 
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Manlonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring. 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of Mardonius 
in Thessaly, Xerxés marched away with the rest to the Hellespont, 
by the same road as he had taken in his advance a few months 


before. 


1 Herodot. vif. T14—120, 

2 The account given by .Eschylus of 
this retiring march appears to me 
exaggerated, anid in several points 
Incredible (Persea,  482—-518), That 
they suffered greatly during the mareh 
from want ot provisions is doubtless 
trae, and that many of them died at 
hunger, But we ust eunsider in 
deduction. That this mareh took 
place in the months of October and 
November, therefore uot very long 
after tle harvest. 2. That Mardonius 
maintiined a large army in Thessaly 
all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 
3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military open 
tion in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Nerxes into safety. 

When we consider these facts, it 
Will seem that the statements οἱ 
“Vschylus even as to the sufferings by 
απο oust be taken with erent 
allowanee, πὸ his statement about 
the piossage of the Strymoan appesurs to 
me ποι ἀπ] aud bo regret ἰὼ tind 
mysclf on this point differing from Dr. 
Thirlwall, who considers it an une 
doubted fact (Hist. af Crrecee, el. av. 
p. sol, sad ed) πὸ river lad been 
frogen in the night hard enoueh to bear 
those who arrived first. But the fee 
suddenky eave way under the morming 
sun, and oniubers perished in the 
waters "= so Day ΠΥ ΔῊ states, after 
αὐ ΠΣ lis - adding in anote: “Lt is a 
litthe surprising that Herodotus, when 
he is deseribing the miseries of the 
rotrent, doves uot notiee this disaster, 
which is so promineut in the narrative 
of the Persiiun messeuger in aisels las, 
There cum however be no doubt aa to 
the fack; and perhaps it may furnish 
w®ouseful warning mot to lay too uaelt 
stress on the silenee of Herodotus, as 
w ground for rejecting even dmportant 
and interesting πιο. whieh are only 
mentioned by later writers,” &e. 

Vhat ow large river such as the 
Strymdan nea its mouth (150 yards 


Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock of stories were 
circulated "inconsistent with each other, fanciful 


and even 


broad, and in latitude abont NL 40° 
50), at a period which could not have 
been lacer than the beginning of 
November, should have been frozen 
over in one night so hardly and tirmily 
us to admit of a portion of the army 
marching over it at daybreak—Detore 
the sun became warm—is a statement 
which surely requires ἃ more responu- 
sible witness than sMscliylus to avounch 
it. In fact, he limself deseribes it as 
ow ‘frost out of season” (χειμὼν aapor) 
brought about by aspeciul interposition 
of the gods. It he is to be believed, 
none of the fugitives were srved, 
except such as were fortunate enough 
to Gross the Strymon on the ice during 
the interval between break of diy and 
the sun's heat. One would imagine 
that there was ἃ pursuing enemy on 
their track, leaving them only a short 
tine for escape; whereas, in- taet, 
they had no enemy to contend witle-- 
nothing but the dithenlty of thiding’ 
subsistence,  Durmg the advancing 
ον of Nerxes, ἃ bridge of bots 
had been thrown over the Strymon ; 
hor qu any reason be given why thict 
bridge shonlad vot still iinve been stub. 
sisting τ Artabagus must have recrossed 
if atter he had aceomprunied the 
moniureh to the tlelespont. 1 will 
add, that the town and tortress of 
Ision, Whieh coumumded the mouth of 
the Strymion, reundued isan important 
stromehiold of the Porsiaus seme years 
alter this event, amd was only captured, 
after a desperate resistamee, by the 
Athenians and their confederates under 
Kinion, 

The Athenian auditors of the Perse 
would not eritivise nicely tha historienal 
eredibility of that which  Adselivlus 
told them about the satferings of their 
retreating foe, nor tds geographical 
credibility when he placed Mount 

Ygieus on the hither side of the 
Strymion, to purses marching out of 
Cirecee (Persas, teh). But Δ ταν contess 
that, to my und, his whole narrative 
of the retreat bears the stamp of the 
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ineredible. Grecian imagination, in the contemporary poet, 
Retreating ABschylus, as well asin the Latin moralizers Senos 
much of or Juvenal,? delighted in handling this invasion 
eisai with the maximum of light and shaduw ; maguifving 
sufferings the destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat 
of his troy. so as to form an impressive contrast with the super: 
the bridge = human pride of the advance, and illustrating that 
broken, and ‘ : : ‘ : : ‘ 
crosses the antithesis with unbounded Heenee of detail. The suf- 
πα, — ferings from want of provision were doubtless: severe, 
into Asia. and are deseribed ag frightful and death-dealing. Phe 
magazines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiving army were now forced to seize upon the eorn 
of the country through which they passed—an  insntlicient 
maintenance eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for fool. Plague and dysentery 
aggravated their misery, and oveasioned many to be lett behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was carried, 
strict orders being left by Nerxés that these cities should maintain 
and tend them, After forty-five days’ march from Atiiea, he at 
length found himself atthe Hellespont, whither his fleet, retreating 
from Salamis, had arrived long before him. But the short-lived 
bridge had already been knocked to pieces by a storm, so that 
the army was transported on shipboard across to Asia, where it 
first obtained comfort and abuudance, and where the change frum 
privation to excess engendered new maladies. In the time ot 
Herodotus, the citizens of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar 
and tiara which Xerxés had presented to them when he halted 
there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. 
They even went the length of affirming that never since his 
departure from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached 
their city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnilying the terror 
of the repulsed invader! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left it 
as the presumed conqueror of the western world. 


poet and the religious man, not of the Tle tamen qualis rediit, Saltunine 


historical witness, Andmy confidence relicti, 
in Herodotus is increased when I In Caurum atque Murum solitus sivire 
compare him on this matter with flarellis, &c. 


Aschylus—as well in what he says as 2 Herodot. viii. 130. 


in what he does not say. 3See the account of the retreat of 
1 Juvenal, Satir. x. 178. Xerxés in Herodotus, viii, 115 ~L2u, 
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Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from 
the immediate presence of the enemy either on land 


- » » Joy of the 
or sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to ‘ 


Greeks— 
sudden ease and security, indulged in the fall delight (sta 
and selfcongratwation of unexpected victory. ΟἿ henours 


; Ε ᾿ aud prizes. 
the dav lefore the battle Greece had seemed irre- 


trievably lost: she was now saved even against all reasonable 
hope, and the terrific cloud impending over ler was dispersed 
At the division of the booty the sKginetans were adjudged to 
have distineuished themselves most in the action, and to be 
entitled to the choice lot; while various tributes of gratitude 
were also set apart for the gods. Among them were three 
Phanician trivemes, which were offered in dedication to Ajax at 
Salamis, to Athéud at Suniuim, and to Poseidén at the Isthimus 
of Corinth. Further presents were sent to Apollo at Delphi, 
who, on being asked whether he was satisfied, replied that all 
had done their duty to him except the <Kginetans: from them 
he required additional munilicence on account of the prize 
awarded to them, and they were constrained to dedicate in the 
temple four golden stars upon a stall of brass, which Herodotus 
himself suw there. Next to the 4iginetans, the second place of 
honour was awarded to the Athenians; the Zvinetan Polykritus, 
and the Athenians Eumenés and Ameinias, being ranked first 
ας the individual combatants? Respecting the behaviour of 
Adeimantus and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of 
the time of Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, 
representing them to have fled at the commencement and to have 
heen only brought back ly the information that the Greeks were 
wnining the vietory. Considering the character of the debates 
whieh had preeeded, and the impatient eagerness manifested by 


the Corinthians to fight at the 


With many stories whieh he mentions 
only to reject. The dyseription given 
in the Persa’ of .ischylus (v. 450, 415, 
S570) is conceived in’ the same spirit. 
The strain reaches its loudest pitelh in 
Justin Gi. 15), who tells us that Xerxes 
was obliged ta eross the strait in a 
fishing-hoat. ‘ Tpse cum paucis Abydon 
contendit. Ubi eum solitum ponten 
hibernis tempestatibus offendisset, pis- 
eutoria seapha trepidus trajecit. rat 
res spectaculo digna, et, astimatione 


Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 


sortigshumane, rerum varietate miranda 
~—in exivuo Iatentem videre muvigio, 
quem paulo ante vix @quor omne capie- 
bat: carentem etiam onmi servorum 
ministerio, cujus  exercitus propter 
miultitudinem terris graves erant.” 


1 Herodot, vill. 109. ἡμεῖς δὲ, εὕρημα 
γὰρ εὑρήκαμεν ἡμίας αὐτοὺς Kat τὴν "EA 
Adda, μὴ διώκωμεν avdpas φεύγοντας. 

2 Herodot. vill, 9-122; Diudor. 


ov ted ἢ 
ale 


xi. 
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some such backwardness on their part, when foreed into a hattle 
at the latter place, would not be in itself tmprohable. Yet in 
this case it seems that not only the Corinthians themselves, but, 
also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the Athenian story, 
and defended them as having behaved with bravery and forward- 
ness. We must recollect that at the time when Herodotus 
probably collected his information, a bitter feeling of hatred 
prevailed between Athens and Corinth, and Aristeus son of 
Adeimantus was among the most efficient enemies of the former 

Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the 


Honours = Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first, 
tothe. and second prizes of skilland wisdom. Each of them 
stoklés. 


deposited two names on the altar of Poseidén: and 
when these votes came to be looked at, it was found that each 
man had voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but that 
Themistoklés had a large majority of votes for the secouds The 
result of such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nov 
could the chiefs give a second prize without it; so. that 
Themistoklés was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so 
much the higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in 
general renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where 
he received from the Lacedemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of olive 
was indeed given to Eurybiadés as the first prize, buta like crown 
was at the same time conferred on Themistoklés as a spevial 
reward for unparalleled sagacity ; together with a chariot, the 


1 Herodot. viii. 94; Thucyd. i. 42, 


pecuniary reward, apart from = the 


103. τὸ σφοδρὸν μῖσος from Corinth magnitude of the sum; but this also 
towards Athens. About Aristeus, requires proof. Dio Chrysostom is not 


Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. Ὁ. 
870) employs many angry words in 
refuting this Athenian scandal, which 
the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio 
Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. Ὁ. 456), that 
Herodotus asked fora reward from the 
Corinthians, and on being refused 
inserted this story into his history for 
the purpose of being revenged upon 
them, deserves no attention without 
some reasonable evidence: the state- 
ment of Diyllus that he received ten 
talents from the Athenians asa reward 
for his history, would be much less 
improbabie, so far as the fact of 


satistied with rejecting this tale of the 
Athenians, but goes the length of 
altirming that the Corinthians carried 
off the palm of bravery and were the 
cause of the victory. The apigrams of 
Simonidés, which he = cites, prove 
nothing of the kind (p. 460). Mareetlinus 
(Vit. Thucyd. p. xvi.) insinuates a charge 
against πε Ἐν something like thi 
of Plutarch and Dio. 

2 Werocl. viii. 128. Plutarch (Themist., 
¢. 17: compare De Herodot. Maliun., 
p. $71) states that eaeh ineiedd ine eniet 
gave his second vote to Themistohles, 
Lhe more we test Horodotus by compart 
son with others, the more we shall tind 
him tree from the exaggerating spirit. 
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finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his departure, the 
300 seleet youths called Hippeis, who formed the active guard 
and police of the country, all accompanied him in a body as escort 
of honour to the frontiers of Tegeat Such demonstrations were 
so astonishing, from the haughty and immovable Spartans, that 
they were ascribed by some authors to their fear lest Themistoklés 
should be offended by being deprived of the general prize : and 
they are even said to have excited the jealousy of the Athenians 
80 much that he was displaced from his place of general, to which 
Xanthippus was nominated Neither of these last reports is 
likely to be true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. 
The fact that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the 
ensuing year is in the regular course of Athenian change of 
officers, and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklés. 


1 Tlerod, viii, 124; Plut., Themist. 2Diodér. xi. 27; compare Herodot. 
ὦ, 17 viii, 125, and Thucyd. i. 74. 


4—16 
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CHAPTER ΧΊΩΙ, 


BATTLES OF PLATEA AND MYKALE.—FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS. 


THoveH the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all hope 
__ from further maritime attack of Greece, they still 
petahe tees ᾿ anticipated success by land from the ensuing campaign 
a ce, Of Mardonius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the 
winters αὖ monarch himself with his aceompanying land force 
x meee across the Hellespont, retired to winter at Kymé and 
exe sping Samos; in the latter of which places large rewards 
were bestowed upon Theoméstér and Phylakus, two 
Samian captains who had distinguished themselves in the late 
engagement. Theoméstér was even nominated despot of Samus 
under Persian protection.) Early in the spring they were 
reassembled—to the number of 400 sail, but without the 
Phoenicians—at the naval station of Samos, intending however 
only to maintain a watchful guard over Ionia, and hardly 
supposing that the Greek fleet would venture to attack them. 
For a long time the conduct of that fleet was such as to justify 
secs such belief in its enemies. Assembled at /Mgina in 
The Greek the spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the 
ee Spartan king Leotychidés, it advanced as far as Délos, 
ab die spring but not farther eastward : nor could all the persuasions 
of Chian and other Ionian envoys, despatched both 
to the Spartan authorities and to the fleet, and promising to 
revolt from Persia as soon as the Grecian fleet should appear, 
prevail upon Leotychidés to hazard any aggressive enterprise. 
Tonia and the eastern waters of the Agean had now been for 


fifteen years completely under the Persians, and so little visited 


1 Herodot. viii. 85. .  *Nerodot. viii. 180; Dioddr. xi. 27, 


CITAP. SLIT. 
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by the Greeks, that a voyage thither appeared, especially to the 
maritime inexperience of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars 
of Heraklés:} not less venturesome than the same voyage appeared 
fifty-two years afterwards to the Lacedsemonian admiral Alkidas, 
when he first hazarded his flect amidst the preserved waters of 


the Athenian empire. 
Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Kerxés had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and General 
allies than might have been anticipated. Alexander reas 
king of Macedon, the Thessalian Aleuade,? and the medising 
Beeotian leaders still remained in hearty co-operation dees 
with Mardonius ; nor were there any, except the aes 
Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared questionable, which is _ 
among all the Greeks north-west of the boundaries of ee te 
Attica and Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic Attabazus. 
peninsula that any actual revolt occurred. Potideea, situated 
on the Isthmus of Palléné, as well as the neighbouring towns in 
the long tongue of Palléné, declared themselves independent: and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi-Grecian 
tribe of Bottiseans, was on the point of following their example. 
The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from escorting Xerxés 
to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of these towns, and 
succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took the town, slew all the 
inhabitants, and handed it over to a fresh population, consisting 
of Chalkidic Greeks under Kritubulus of Toréné. It was in this 
manner that Olynthus, afterwards a city of so much consequence 
and interest, first became Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus 
was not equally successful in the siege of Potideea, the defence of 


1 Terodot. viii. 181, 132: compare ment, no inferences of this kind ought 


Thucyd. iii. 29—~32. 

Herodotus says, that the Chian 
envoys had great difficulty in inducing 
Leotychidés to proceed even as far as 
Délos—rd yap προσωτέρω πᾶν δεινὸν ἦν 
τοῖσι Ἕλλησι, οὔτε τῶν χώρων ἐοῦσι 
pail στρατιῆς Te πάντα πλέα ἐδόκες 
εἶναι" τὴν δὲ Σάμον ἐπιστέατο δόξῃ καὶ 
“Hpaxddas στήλας ἴσον ἀπέχειν. 

This last expression of Herodotus 
has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were 
a measure of the geographical ignorance 
either of Ierndotus himself, or of those 
whom he is describing. In my judg- 


to be founded upon it: it marks fear 
of an enemy's country which they had 
not been accustomed to visit, and 
where they could not calculate the risk 
beforechand—rather than any serious 
comparison between one distance and 
another. Speaking of our forefathers, 
such of them as were little used to the 
sea, we might say—-“ A voyage to Bor- 
deaux or Lisbon seemed to them as 
distant as a voyage to the Indies,"—by 
which we should meroly affirm some- 
thing as to their state of feeling, not 
1g to their geographical knowledge. 
2 Herodot. ix. 1, 2, 67; vill, 130. 
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which was aided by citizens from the other towns in Pallene. 
A. plot which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander 
of the Skiénean auxiliaries in the town, became aceidentally 
disclosed: a considerable body of his troops perished wlule 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, which 
were built across the entire breadth of the narrow isthmus 
joining the Pallenwan peninsula to the mainland; and after 
three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce thie 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 

Thessaly. | 
Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 
campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian 


erate ee oracles, especially those within the limits of Bwotia 
en and Phikis. He sent a Karian named Mys, familiar 
8 ἢ . al fy 
resumes. ’ with the Greek as well as the Karian language, to 
operations consult. Trophénius at Lebadeia, Amphiaraus and the 
spring Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, Apollu at Mount Ptdon 
in Beotia. : oe 
He consults near Akraphie, and Apollo at the Phokian Ale. 
eBosotian 43 ale intendecé ‘ t of ostenta- 
ἀπο τν τῇ This step was probably intended as a sort of ost 


tious respect towards the religious feelings of allies 
upon whom he was now very much dependent. But neither the 
questions put nor the answers given were made public. The 
only remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard was that the 
priests of the Ptéian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or at 
least in a language intelligible to no person present except the 
Karian Mys himself? It appears however that at this period, 
when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by oracles, 
and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace and alliance 
with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some persons in his 
interest circulated predictions, that the day was approaching 
when the Persians and the Athenians jointly would expel the 
Dorians from Peloponnésus? The way was thus paved for him 


1 Herodot. viii. 128, 129. 
_ 5 Herodot. viii. 134, 135; Pausanias, 
ix. 24, 3. 

_ 3 Herodot. viii, 141. Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
δὲν 00. ἀναμνησθέντες τῶν λογίων, 
ὡς σῴεας χρεόν ἐστι ἅμα τοῖσι ἄλλοισι 
Δωριεῦσι ἐκπίπτειν ἐκ Ἰϊελοποννήσου ὑπὸ 
Μήδων τε καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, κάρτα τε ἔδεισαν 
μὴ ὁμολογήσωσι τῷ ἸΤέρσῃ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὅσ. 

Such oracles must have been gene- 


rated by the hopes of the mertisinyy 
party in Greece at this particular mo- 
ment: thereis no other point of time 
to which they could be at all adapted 
—no other, in which expulsion of al 
the Dorians from Peloponnésus, by 
united Persians and Athenians, could 
be even dreamt of. The Lacedmmo- 
nians are indeed said here “ to call to 
mind the prophecies,”—as if these 


Cuar. XLII. MARDONIUS OFFERS ATHENS THE PERSIAN ALLIANCE, 945 


to send an envoy to Athens—<Alexander king of Macedon, 
who was instructed to make the most seductive 
offers—to pronuse reparation of all the damage done 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of 
the Great King—and to hold out to the Athenians a 
large acquisition of new territory as the price of their 
consent to form with him an equal and independent 
alliance.t The Macedonian prince added warm 
expressions of his own interest in the welfare of the Athenians, 
reconumending them as a sincere friend to embrace propositions 
so advantageous as well as so honourable, especially as the 
Persian pewer must in the end prove too much for them, and 
Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his Grecian allies, without 
being covered by any common defence as Peloponnésus was 
protected by its Isthmus.* 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians re- 
established wholly or partially in their half-ruined city. A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched by 
Xerxés from Thermopyle the year before, might perhaps have 
gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas: and even at 
the present moment, though the pressure of overwhelming terror 
had disappeared, there were many inducements for them to 
accede to the proposition of Mardonius. The alliance of Athens 
would ensure to the Persian general unquestionable predominance 
in Greece, and to Athens herself protection from further ravage 
as well as the advantage of playing a winning game ; while his 
force, his position, and his alliances, even as they then stood, 
threatened a desvlating and doubtful war, of which Attica would 
bear the chief brunt. Moreover the Athenians were at this time 
suffering privations of the severest character ; for not only did 
their ruined houses and temples require to be restored, but they 
had lost the harvest of the past summer, together with the seed of 
the past autumn. The prudential view of the case being thus 


Mardoniug 
Sends Alex. 
ander of 
Macedon to 
Athens, to 
offer the 
most 
honourable 
terms of 
peace, 


latter were old, and not now produced 
for the first time. But we must recol- 
lect that a fabricator of Poo 
such as Onomakritus, would in all pro- 
bability at once circulate them as old; 
that is, as forming part of some old 
collection like that of Bakis or Musmus. 
And Herodotus doubtless himself 


believed them to be old, so that he 
would naturally give credit to the 
Lacedwemonians for the same know- 
ledge, and suppose them to be alarmed 
by ‘‘ calling these prophecies to mind”. 

1 Herodot. ix. 7. 

2 Herodot. viii. 142. 

8 Herodot. vili, 142. πιεζευμένοισι 
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favourable to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and espectally 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 

i ? much afraid lest Alexander 
Temptation Lacedzemonians were so : ander 


to Athens should carry his point, that they sent envoys to 


to accept : : ; Ὶ 
this offer— dissuade the Athenians from listening to him, as well 


ap as to tender succour during the existing poverty of the 
mane Be city. After having heard both parties, the Athenians 
she wou Α . . ν . wae 

accept it— delivered their reply in terms of solemn and dignitied 


oe resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
vee repeating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in 
sent to 


Athensto our teeth that the power of the Persian is many times 
Preveneyy, greater than ours: we too know that, as well as thou: 
but we nevertheless love freedom well enough to resist. him in the 
best manner we can. Attempt not the vain task of talking us 
over into alliance with him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the 
sun shall continue in his present path, we will never contract 
alliance with Xerxés: we will encounter him in our own defence, 
putting our trust in the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he 
has shown no reverence, and. whose houses and statues he has 
burnt. Come thou not to us again with similar propositions, 
nor persuade us, even in the spirit of goud-will, into unholy 
proceedings: thou art the guest and friend of Athens, and we 
would not that thou shouldst suffer injury at our hands.”? 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
Resolute decisive tenor, protesting their unconquerable devotion 
pean 15 to the common cause and liberties of Hellas, and 
and deter. promising that no conceivable temptations, either οἱ 
prorwey ie money or territory, should induce them to desert the 
Mae ties of brotherhood, common language, and religion. 
present So long as a single Athenian survived, no allianve 
Suffering. should ever be made with Xerxds, They then 


μέντοι ὑμῖν συναχθόμεθα (say the Spar- found impracticable in most cases to 
tan envoys to the Athenians) καὶ ὅτε carry into effect. 

καρπῶν ἐστερήθητε διξῶν ἤδη, καὶ ὅτι 1 Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in 
οἰκοφθόρησθε χρόνον ἤδη πολλόν. Seeing alluding to this incident a century 
that this is spoken before the invasion and a half afterwards, represents the 
of Marconius, the loss of two crops Athenians as having been “on the 
must include the seed of the pre- pos of stoning Alexander "-—pexpod 
ceding autumn: and the advice of δεῖν κατέλευσαν dykure, cont. Leokrat. 
Themistoklés to his countrymen—xai ¢. 17, p.186)—one among many spechnens 
τις οἰκίην τὲ ἀναπλασάσθω, Kat σπόρον of the careless manner in which thuse 
avaxws ἐχέτω (Vill. 109)—must have been orators cleal with past history. 
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thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations ; but while declining such offers, they reminded them 
that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they therefore 
earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in Boootia 
to assist in the defence of Attica. The Spartan envoys, promising 
fulfilment of this request,” and satisfied to have ascertained the 
sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering 


combined with seductive offers for the future, was ene a 
the just admiration of their descendants and the sce cone 
frequent theme of applause by their orators? But and the 
among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed only as ἘΦΌΡΟΥ: 

a relicf from danger, and repaid by a selfish and eves 


ungenerous neglect. The same feeling of indifference 

towards all Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so 
deeply endangered the march of affairs before the battle of 
Salamis, now manifested itself a second time among the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians. The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing, and on which they had relied’ 
for protection against the land force of Xerxés, had been, inter- 
mitted and left unfinished when he retired ; but it was resumed 
as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was anticipated, It 
was, however, still unfinished at the time of the embassy of the 
Macedonian prince to Athens, and this incomplete condition of 
their special defence was one reason of their alarm lest the 
Athenians should accept terms proposed. That danger being for 
the time averted, they redoubled their exertions at the Isthmus, 
so that the wall was speedily brought into an adequate state of 


1 Merodot. viii, 143, 144; Plutarch, 


TTL some erroneous motives (xi, 28). 
Aristeidds, c.10. According to Plutarch, 


3 Herodot. ix. 7. 


it was Aristeidds who proposed and 
wrepared the reply to be delivered. 
Sut here as elsewhere, the loose, 
exaggerating style of Plutarch con- 
trasts unfavourably with the simplicity 
anil directness of Herodotus. 

2 Herodot. ix. 7. συνθέμενοι δὲ ἡμῖν 
τὸν Ἰϊέρσην ἀντιώσεσθαι. ἐς τὴν Βοιω- 
χίην, το, 

Diodérus gives the account of this 
embassy to Athens substantially in the 
same manner, coupling it however with 


ἐπιστάμενοζ τε ὅτι 
κερδαλεώτερόν ἐστι ὁμολογέειν τῷ Ἱϊέρσῃ 
μᾶλλον ἢ πολεμέειν, dc. 

The orators are not always satisfled 
with giving to Athens the credit which 
she really deserved: they venture to 
represent the Athenians as having 
refused these brilliant offers from 
Xerxés on his first invasion, instead of 
from Mardoniusin the ensuing summer. 
Xerxés never mado any offers to them. 
See Isokratés, Or. iv. Panegyric. ¢. 27, 


Ὁ» 61. 
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defence, and the battlements along the summit were in course of 
being constructed. Thus safe behind their own bulwark, they 
thought nothing more of their promise to join the Athenians in 
Beeotia and to assist in defending Attica against Mardonius, 
Indeed their king Kleombrotus, who commanded the force at the 
Isthmus, was so terrified by an obscuration of the sun at the 
moment when he was sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of 
the gods in reference to the coming war, that he even thought it 
necessary to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon 
after died. Besides these two reasons—indifference and un- 
favourable omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding 
Attica, there was also a third: they were engaged in celebrating 
the festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian)? to fulfil “the exigencies of the god”. As the 
Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now did the 
Hyakinthia prevail over the necessities of defence, putting out 
of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an exposed ally, and 
the bond of an express promise. 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable reception 
a which his proposals had received at Athens, put 

Θ . i * ᾿ . "8 
Spartans his army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined 
ree the by all his Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops 
Isthmus, from Thrace and Macedonia. Ashe marched throuch 
leave . : © 
Attica Beeotia, the Thebans, who heartily espoused his cause, 
undefended: endeavoured to dissuade him from further military 
oe operations against the united force of his enemics— 
second urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
oo the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose 
of disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself of 
Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after the 
retreat of Xerxés, he entered the country without resistance, and 
again established the Persian headquarters in Athens (May or 
June, 479 B.¢.).3 


1 Herodot. ix. 10. ΝΥ told that it was always the practice for 
2 Herodot. ix. 6. oF yap δὴ Λακεδαι- the Amyklean hoplites to go home for 
μόνιοι ὅρταζόν τε τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον Kai the celebration of the Hyakinthia, on 
σφι ἦν Ὑακἔνθια" περὶ πλείστον δ᾽ ἦγον whatever expedition they might happen 
τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ πορσύνειν" ἅμα δὲ τὸ τεῖχός to be employed (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 5, 
oft τὸ ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισθμῷ éretxeov, καὶ ἤδη 11), 
ἐπάλξεις ἐλάμβανε, ᾿ 8 Diodér. xi. 28; Herodot. ix. 2, 3, 17. 
Nearly a century after this, we are oi μὲν ἄλλοι παρείχοντο ἅπαντες στρα- 
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Refore he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to Salamis, 


under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna- 


tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the Seana 
Spartan promise that a Peloponnesian army should Thee 
join them in Bootia for the defence of their frontier ; to Salamis 
at length, being unable to make head against the bitter dis. 
enemy alone, they found themselves compelled to 2PPpqmt 
transport their families across to Salamis.? The ΑΗ 

migration was far less terrible than that of the Sparta for 
preceding summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to {eserting 


harass them. But it was more gratuitous, and might 


have been obviated had the Spartans executed their covenant, 
which would have brought about the battle of Platea two 


months earlier than it actually was fought. 


Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 


conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from 


damaging either the city or the country, and de- δ πολ 
spatched a second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers Mardonius 
made through Alexander of Macedon. He thonght Athenians 
that they might now be listened to, since he could Yetused— 
offer the exemption of Attica from ravage, as an addi- imtense 
tional temptation. Murychidés, a Hellespontine Greek, wiles ae 


was sent to renew these propositions to the Athenian 


senate at Salamis ; but he experienced a refusal, not less resolute 
than what had been returned to Alexander of Macedon, and all but 
unanimous, One unfortunate senator, Lykidas, made an exception 
to this unanimity, venturing to recommend acceptance of the 
propositions of Murychidés. So furious was the wrath, or so 
strong the suspicion of corruption, which his single-voiced 
negative provoked, that senators and people both combined to 
stone him to death; while the Athenian women in Salamis, 
hearing what had passed, went of their own accord to the house 
of Lykidas, and stoned to death his wife and children. In the 
desperate pitch of resolution to which the Athenians were now 
wound up, an opponent passed for a traitor ; unanimity, even 
though extorted by terror, was essential to their feelings. 


1 TWerodot. ix. 4. 
Ὁ Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not rejeot 
this story about Lykidas (see Lykurgus 


tiny καὶ συνεσέβαλον ἐς ᾿Αθήνας ὅσοι περ 
ἐμήδιζον ᾿Βλλήνων τῶν ταύτῃ οἰκημένων, 


ὧς. (c. 11).᾿ 
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Murychidés, though his propositions were refused, was dismissed 
without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their stead fast 


attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 


Remon- : ee : 

strance time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platiea, 
sent by the to remonstrate with the Spartans on their backward- 
to Sparta— ness and breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus 
ungenerous < . ‘ 
slackness lateto comeforth at once and meet Mardonius tn Attica; 
eae not omitting to intimate, that if they were thus 


deserted, it would become imperatively necessary for 
them, against their will, to make terms with the enemy. So 
careless, however, were the Spartan Ephors respecting Attica and 
the Megarid, that they postponed giving an answer to these 
envoys for ten successive days, while in the meantime they 
pressed with all their efforts the completion of the Isthmic 
fortifications. And after having thus amused the envoys as long 
as they could, they would have dismissed them at last with a 
negative answer—such was their fear of adventuring beyond the 
Isthmus—had not a Tegean named Chileos, whom they much 
esteemed and to whom they communicated the application, 
reminded them that no fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice 
for the defence of Peloponnésus, if the Athenians became allied 
with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula open by sea, 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by their 
chief Peloponnesian allies; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might ayain be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the preceding 


cont. Leokrat. ὁ, 30, Ὁ. 222), though 
other authors recount the same incident 
as having happened to a person named 
Kyrsilus, during the preceding year, 
when the Athenians quittied Athens: 
see Demosthen. de Corona, Ὁ. 296, c. 
69 ; and Cicero de Officiis, iii. 11. That 
two such acts were perpetrated by the 
Athenians is noway probable; and if 
we are to choose between the two, the 
story of Herodotus is far the more 
probable. In the migration of the 
preceding year, we know thata certain 
number of Athenians actually did stay 
behind in the acropolis, and Kyrsilus 
might have been among them, if he had 
chosen. Moreover Xerxés held out no 


offers, and gave occasion to no delibe- 
ration: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-mindutl 
citizen deserving of attention. 

Isukratés (Or. iv. Panegyric. 8, 
184, ς. 42) states that the Athenians 
condemned many persons to death 
for medism (in allusion doubtless to 
Themistoklés as one), but he adds 
“even now they imprecate curses on 
any citizen who enters into amicable 
negotiation with the Persians "~-év δὰ 
τοῖς συλλόγοις ἔτι καὶ νῦν ἀρὰς ποιοῦνται, 
εἴτις ἐπικηρυκεύεται ἸΤέρσαις τῶν πολιτῶν. 
This must have been an ancient custom, 
continued after it had ceased tu be 
pertinent or appropriate. 
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year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It changed their 
resolution, not less completely than suddenly; so that they 
despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan citizens to the 
Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached to him. And 
when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this sudden change of 
policy, came on the next day to give peremptory notice that 
Athens would no longer endure such treacherous betrayal, but 
would forthwith take measures for her own security and separate 
pacification—the Ephors affirmed on their oath that the troops 
were already on their march, and were probably by this time out 
of the Spartan territory.) Considering that this step was an 
expiation, imperfect, tardy, and reluctant, for foregoing desertion 
and breach of promise, the Ephors may probably have thought that 
the mystery of the night march, and the sudden communication of 
itas an actual fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress 
more emphatically the minds of the latter, who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen for 
speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with seven 
light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus on their march to the 
theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of Grecian history, 
we never hear of any number of Spartan citizens at all approaching 
to 5000 being put on foreign service at the same time. But this 
was not all; 5000 Lacedwmonian Periclki, each with 


one light-armed Helot to attend him, were also Src 
despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same eee 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient Under ἀπὰς 
measure of the alarm which, though late yet real, ἼΩΝ 


now reigned at Sparta. Other Peloponnesian cities 


1 Herodot, ix, 10, 11; Plutarch, 


: narrative of Herodotus, on grounds 
Aristeidés, c. 10. Plutarch had read 


which do not appear to me convincing. 


a decree ascribed to Aristeidés, in which 
Kimén, Xanthippus, and Myrdénidds 
were named envoys to Sparta. Butitis 
impossible that Xanthippus could have 
taken partin the embassy, seeing that 
he was not in command of the fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have 
followed: one hardly sees how so 
great a number could have been all 
suddenly collected, and marched off in 
one night, mo preparations having been 
made beforehand. 

Dr. ‘Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. Ὁ. 
866) suspects the correctness of the 


lt seems to me that, after all, the 
literal narrative is more prohable 
than anything which we can substitute 
in its place. The Spartan foreign policy . 
all depended on the five Ephors : there 
was no public discussion or criticism. 
Now the conduct of these Ephors is 
consistent and intelligible, though 
selfish, narrow-minded, and insensible 
to any dangers except what are present 
and obvious. Nor can I think (with 
Dr. Thirlwall) that the manner of 
communication ultimately adopted is 
of the nature of a jest. 
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followed the example, and a large army was thus collected under 


the Spartan Pausanias. 
It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though 


Mardonius ; : : ‘ : 
afte | professing neutrality, are said to have promised him 
Tinea? = that. they would arrest the march of the Spartans 
retires into beyond their own borders! If they ever made sucha 
Beotia. 


promise, the suddenness of the march, as well as the 
greatness of the force, prevented them from fulfilling it, and may 
perhaps have been so intended by the Ephors, under the 
apprehension that resistance might possibly be offered by the 
Argeians. At any rate, the latter were forced to content 
themselves with apprising Mardonius instantly of the fact, 
through their swiftest courier. 1t determined that general to 
evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war in Bwotia—a country 
in every way more favourable to him. He had for some time 
refrained from committing devastations in or round Athens, 
hoping that the Athenians might be induced to listen to his 
propositions; but the last days of his stay were employed in 
burning and destroving whatever had been spared by the host af 
Xerxés during the preceding summer. After a fruitless attempt 
to surprise a body of 1000 Lacedemonians which had been 
detached for the protection of Megara,” he withdrew all his army 
into Beotia, not taking either the straight road to Platea, through 
Kleuthere, or to Thébes through Phylé, both which roads were 
mountainous and inconvenient for cavalry, but marching in the 
north-easterly direction to Dekeleia, where he was met by some 
guides from the adjoining regions near the river Asdpus, and 
conducted through the deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra, He 
thus found himself, after a route longer but easier, in Bwotia on 
the plain of the Asdpus ; along which river he next day marel.ed 
westward to Skélus, a town in the territory of Thébes seemingly 
near to that of Platea.* He then took up a position not far off, 


1 Herodot. ix. 12. 

“There were stories current at 
Megara, even in the time of Pausanias, 
oe some of these Persians, who 
were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of 
Artemis (Pausan. i. 40, 2). 

3 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the 


Attic deme Sphendalé or Sphendaleis 
seems not certainly known (Ross, Ueber 
die Demen von Attika, P. 138): but 
Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think 
that it stood “near Aivo Merkurio, 
which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Dekeleia through the 
ridges of Parnes into the extremity of 
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in the plain on the left bank of the Asdpus: his left wing over 
against Erythra, his centre over against Hysia, and his right in 
the territory of Platea ; and he employed his army in constructing 
a fortified camp? of ten furlongs square, defended by wooden 


walls and towers, cut from trees in the Theban territory. 
Marijonius found himself thus with his numerous army in a 


plain favourable for cavalry, with a camp more or 
less defensible,—the fortified city of Thébes? in his 
rear,—and a considerable stock of provisions as well 
as ἃ friendly region hehind him from whence to draw 
more. Few among his army, however, were either 
hearty in the cause or confident of success :? even the 
native Persians had been (lisheartened by the flight of 
the monarch the year before, and were full of melan- 
choly auguries. 

A splendid banquet, to which the Theban leader 
Attaginus invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian 
and fifty Theban or Beotian guests, exhibited proofs 
of this depressed feeling, which were afterwards 


Discourage- 
ment in the 
army of 
Mardonius 
generally : 
Thersander 
of Orchome- 
nus at the 
banquet: 
jealousies 
etween 
Mardonius 
and Arta 
bazus the 
second in 
command— 
zeal and 
eagerness 
of the 
Thebans. 


recounted to Herodotus himself by one of the guests present—an 
Orchomenian citizen of note named Thersander. The banquet 
being so arranged that each couch was occupied by one Persian 
and one Theban, this man was accosted in Greek by his Persian 
neighbour, who inquired to what city he belonged ; and upon 
learning that he was an Orchomenian,* continued thus: “Since 


the Tanagrian plain, ata place called 
Malakasa”. (Leake, Athens and the 
Demi ot Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123.) 

Mr. Finlay (Orépus and Diakria, 
38) says that “‘ Malakasa is the only 
pune on this road where a considerable 
ay vf cavalry could conveniently 
alt”, 

It appears that the Beotians from 
the neighbourhood of the Asopus were 
necessury as guides for this road, 
Perhaps even the territory of Ordpus 
was at this time still a part of Beotia : 
we do not certainly know at what 
period it was rst conquered by the 
Athenians. 

The combats between Athenians and 
Bwotians will be found to take place 
most ΤΡΌΠΟΥ in this south-eastern 
regionof Baotia—Tanagra, (Enophyta, 
Delium, é&c. 


1 Wlorodot. ix. 15. 


* The strong town of Thébes was of 
mucl: service to him (Thucyd. i. 90). 

+ Herodot. ix. 40 45, “; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, c. 18. 


4 Werodot. ix. 16. Thersander, 
though an Orchomenian, passes as a 
Theban—Ilépony re καὶ Θηβαῖον ἐν 
κλίνῃ éxdory—a proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thébes and Orcho- 
menus at this time, which is further 
illustrated by Pindar, Isthm. i. 51 
(compare the Scholia ad loc. and at 
the beginning of the Ode), respecting 
the Theban family of Herodotus and 
Fe eens The ancient mythical 
feud appears to have pone to sleep, but 
a deadly hatred will be found to grow 
up in later times between these two 
towns, 
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thou hast now partaken with me in the same table and cup, I 
desire to leave with thee some memorial of my convictions ; the 
rather in order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to 
take the best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these 
Persians here feasting, and the army which we left yonder 
encamped near the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these 
thou shalt behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened to 
these words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strony 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied—“‘Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his contidential 
advisers”: but the Persian rejoined-—“ My friend, man cannot, 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of 24 human. sufferings—to be 
full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power over 
any result.”1 “This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself from 
the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that he 
mentioned the fact to several persons about him even before the 
battle of Plateea.” It is certainly one of the most curivus revela- 
tions in the whole history ; not merely as it brings forward the 
historian in his own personality, communicating with a personal 
friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided with good means 
of information as to the general events of the campaign, but also 
as it discloses to us, on testimony not to be suspected, the real 
temper of the native Persians, and even of the chief men among 
them. Ifso many of these chiefs were not merely apathetic, but 
despondent, in the cause, much more decided would be the same 
absence of will and hope in their followers and the subject allies, 
To follow the monarch in his overwhelming march of the preved- 
‘ing year was gratifying in many ways to the native Persians ; 
but every man was sick of the enterprise as now cut down under 
Mardonius; and Artabazus, the second in command, was not 


1 Herodot. ix. 16, 17. The last ob- 
servation here quoted is striking and 
emphatic—éydiorn δὲ ὀδύνη ἐστὶ τῶν 


Greeks, and upon the philosophy of 
happiness and duty as conceived ly 
Aristotle. If carried fully out, this 


ἐν ἀνθρώποισι αὕτη, πολλὰ φρονέοντα 
μηδενὸς κρατέειν. It will have to be 
‘ more carefully considered at a later 
' period of this history, when we come 
to touch upon the scientific life of the 


position is the direct negative of what 
Aristotle lays down in his Ethics as to 
the superior happiness of the βίος 
θεωρητικός, Or life of scientific observa. 
tion and reflection. 
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merely slack, hut jealous of his superior. Under such cireum- 
stances we shall presently not be surprised to find the whole 
army disappearing forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 
Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Bevotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke- 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their 
contingent of 1000 hoplites, under Harmokydés, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from Attica 
into Beotia; and some of the Phokians even remained behind 
in the neighhourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting manifest hostilities 
against the Persians. Aware of the feeling among this contingent, 
which the Thessalians took care to place before him in an 
unfavourable point of view, Mardonius determined to impress 
upon then a lesson of intimidation. Causing them to form in 
a separate body on the plain, he brought up his numerous cavalry 
all around them; while the Phémé, or sudden simultaneous 
impression, ran through the Greek allies, as well as the Phokians 
themselves, that he was about to shoot them down.? The general 
Harmokydés, directing his men to form a square and close their 
ranks, addressed to them short exhortations to sell their lives 
dearly, and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian 
assassins, when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, with uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a firm 
countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any actual 
attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
heen greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same time 
exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for the future, 
and promised that all good-behaviour should be amply recom- 
pensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,—difficult as the supposition 
is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did not really intend at first to 


1 Herodot. ix. 66. Compare the case of the Delians at 

2 Werodot. ix. 17. διεξῆλθε φήμη, ὡς Adramyttium, surrounded and slain 
κατακοντιεῖ σφέας, Respecting φήμη, with missiles by the Persian satrap, 
see a note a little further on, at though not his enemies—mepiorycas 
the battle of Mykalé, in this same τοὺς ἐαντοῦ κατηκόντισε (Thucyd. vill. 
chapter. 108). 
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massacre the Phokians in the field, and desisted from the intention 
only on seeing how much blood it would cost to accomplish, 
However this may be, the scene itself was a remarkable reality, 
and presented one among many other proofs of the lnkewarmness 
and suspicious fidelity of the army.’ 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties of 
Numbers of reece were now to be disputed in Theotia ; and not 


the Greeks only had the position of Mardonius already been taken, 
collected : ai : oe Suid 
under but his camp also fortified, before the united Grecian 
Pausanias. 


army approached Kitheerdn in its forward march from 
the Isthmus. After the full force of the Lavedwmonians had 
reached the Isthmus, they had to await the arrival of their 
Peloponnesian and other confederates. The hoplites who joined 
them were as follows: from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, 
besides a small body of 300 from the Corinthian colony of 
Potidea ; from the Arcadian Orchomenus, 600; from Silkyon, 
3000 ; from Epidaurus, 800 ; from Treezén, 1000 ; from Lepreon, 
200; from Mykénee and Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000 ; from 
Hermioné, 300 ; from Eretria and Styra, 600 ; from Chalkis, 100 ; 
from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 800; from 
Palé in Kephallenia, 200 ; from gina, 500. On marching from 
the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 Mevarian hoplites ; 
and as soon as they reached Eleusis in their forward provress, the 
army was completed by the junction of 8000 Athenian houplites, 
and 600 Platean, under Aristeidés, who passed over from 
Salamis.? The total force of hoplites or heavy-armed troops was 


lovx ἔχω ἀτρεκέως εἰπεῖν, οὔτε εἰ 
ἦλθον μὲν ἀπολέοντες τοὺς Φωκέας, δεη- 
θέντων τῶν Θεσσαλῶν, ᾧο. (Herodot. 
ix. 18,) 

This confession of uncertainty as 
to motives and plans, distinguishing 
between them and the visible facts 
which he is describing, is not without 
importance as strengthening our con- 
fidence in the historian. 

2 Compare this list of Herodotus with 
the enumeration which Pausanias read 
inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected 
at Olympia by the Greeks who took 
ἀν; ᾿ the battle of Platza (Pausan. 
v. 28, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all the 
names here indicated by Herodotus, 
except the Palés of Kephallenia ; and 
he found in addition the Eleians, 


Keans, Kythnians, Ténians, Naxians, 
and Mélians. ‘he five Jast names 
are islanders in the igean: their 
contingents sent to Plataa must at all 
events have been very small, and it is 
surprising to hear that they sent any~ 
especially when we recollect that there 
was a Greck flect at this moment on 
service, to which it would be natural 
that they should join themselves in 
preference to land-service, 

With respect to the name of the 
Eleians, the suspicion of Brondsbedt 
is plausible, that Pausanias may have 
mistaken the name of the Palds of 
Kephallenia for theirs, and may have 
fancied that he read EAAEIOL when 
it was really written TIAAEI3, in an 
inscription at that time about 600 years 
old. The place in the series wheruin 
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thus 38,700 men. There were no cavalry, and but very few 
bowmen ; but if we add those who are called light-armed or 
unarmed generally, some perhaps with javelins or swords, but 
none with any defensive armour, the grand total was not less 
than 110,000 men. Of these licht-armed or unarmed, there were, 
as computed by Herodotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 
Spartan citizens, and 34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites ; 
tovether with 1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so 
badly armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks. 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand in 


the combat against the Persians at Platea, which 


March of 


took place some little time afterwards. But it Pausanias 
: over 
seemed that the contingents were not at first com- Kitherdn 
into Bosotia. 


pletely full, and that new additions? continued to 
arrive until a few days before the battle, along with the convoys 
of cattle and provisions which came for the subsistence of the 
army. Pausanias marched first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, 
where he was joined by the Athenians from Salamis. At Hleusis 
as well as at the Isthmus the sacrifices were found encouraging, 
and the united army then advanced across the ridge of Kitherén, 
so as to come within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw 
them occupying the line of the Asdpus in the plain beneath, he 
kept his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythra, 


without choosing to adventure himself in the level 
ground. Mardonins, finding them not disposed to 
seek battle in the plain, despatched his numerous 
and excellent cavalry under Masistius, the most 
distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. 


118 is 
attacked by 
the Persian 
cavalry 
under 
Miasistius, 
and much 


harassed— 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to SH eee 
check their approach; but the Megarian contingent, of the | 
which happened to be more exposed than the rest, ae 
were so hard pressed that they were forced to send to Sohne 
Pausanias for aid. They appear to have had not only 18 slain. 


Pausanias places the name of the Eleians were themselves 


the superin- 


Eleians strengthens this suspicion. 
Unless it be admitted, we shall be 
driven, as the most probable alter- 
native, to suppose a fraud cummitted 
by the vanity of the Eleians, which 
may easily have led them to alter a 
name originally belonging to the Palés. 
The reader will recollect that the 


tendents and curators at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the 
same inscription as Pausanias (De 
Herodoti Malignit. p. 873). 


1 Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29. 


2Herodot. ix. 28. οἱ ἐπιφοιτῶντές 
Te καὶ οἱ ἀρχὴν ἐλθόντες Ελλήνων. 


eS 
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no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed troops of any sort 
with missile weapons ; while the Persians, excellent archers and 
darters, using very large bows and trained in such accomplish- 
ments from their earliest childhood, charged in successive 
squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks with darts and arrows— 
not omitting contemptuous taunts on their cowardice for keeping 
back from the plain? So general was then the fear of the 
Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could find none of the Greeks, 
except the Athenians, willing to volunteer and gu to the reseue 
of the Megarians. A body of Athenians, however, especially 300 
chosen troops under Olympiodorus, strenzthened with some 
bowmen, immediately marched to the spot and took up the 
combat with the Persian cavalry. Jor sume time the strugele 
was sharp and doubtful : at length the general Masistius,—a man 
renowned for bravery, lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous 
armour, and mounted on a Nisean horse with golden trappings, 
—charging at the head of his troops, had his horse struek by an 
arrow in the side. The animal immediately reared and threw 
his master on the ground, close to the rauks of the Athenians, 
who, rushing forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius 
before he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate? however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power : at length 
aspearman pierced him in theeye. The death of the general 
passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon as they 
missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged furiously 
and in one mass to recover the dead body. At first the 
Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were compelled 
for a time to give way, abandoning the body ; but reinforcements 
presently arriving at their call, the Persians were driven back 
with loss, and it finally remained in their possession.® 

The death of Masistius, coupled with that final repulse of the 
cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, produced 
a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one as much as it 


1 About the missile weapons and compare Cyropad. i. 2, 4). 
skill of the Persians, see Herodot, i. 29 ‘ ‘ : ᾽ 
136; Xenophdn, Anabas. ili. 4, 17. yee Quintus Curtius, if. 11, 155 
Ἢ στὰς the youn er was eminent in 224 the note of Miitzel. 

e use both of the bow and the javelin ὃ Herodot, ix. 21, 22, 2%: Pl ὶ 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. 8, 26; i, 9, 5: Aristeidés, c. 14. ee να, 
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dixheartened the other. Throughout the camp of Mardonius the 
avief was violent and unbounded, manifested by wailing so loud 
ag to echo over all Beeotia; while the hair of men, horses, and 
cattle was abundantly cut in token of mourning. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, overjoyed at their success, placed the dead 
body in a cart and paraded it round the army: even the hoplites 
ran out of their ranks to look at it; not only hailing it as a valu- 
able trophy, but admiring its stature and proportions.’ 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 


ventured to quit the protection of the mountain- 
ground, inconvenient from its scanty supply of water, 
and to take up his position in the plain beneath, 
interspersed only with low hillocks. Marching from 
Erythre in a westerly direction along the declivities 
of Kitherén, and passing by Hysize, the Greeks occu- 
pied a line of camp in the Platean territory along the 
Asdpus and on its right bank ; with their right wing 


The Greeks 
quit the 
protection 
of the 
mountiin- 
grounds 
and take up 
a position 
near to 
Plata, 
along the 
Asopus. 


near to the fountain called Gargaphia,? and their left wing near 


1 Werodot. ix. 24,25. οἰμωγῇ re xpew- 
μένοι ἀπλέτῳ: ἅπασαν yap τὴν Βοιω- 
Tiny κατεῖχε ἠχώ, AC. 

The exaggerated demonstrations of 
grief, ascribed to Xerxés and Atossa 
in the Perse of Aschylus, have often 
been blamed by critics: we may see 
from this passage how much they are in 
the manners of Orientals of that day. 

2 Herodot. ix. 25—30; Plutarch, Aris- 
teidés, c. 11. τὸ τοῦ ᾿Ανδροκράτους 
ἡρῷον ἐγγὺς ἄλσει πυκνῶν καὶ συσκίων 
Sevdpwr περιεχόμενον. 

The expression of ΠἸΙοσοδούτβγοβηθοῦς- 
ing this position taken by Pausanias, 
Οὗτοι μὲν οὖν ταχθέντες ἐπὶ τῷ ᾿Ασωπῷ 
ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο, as well as the words 
which follow in the next chapter @1) 
-τοὶ βάρβαροι, πυθόμενοι εἶναι τοὺς 
λληνας ἐν Ἰλαταιῇσι, παρῇσαν καὶ 
αὐτοὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ασωπὸν τὸν ταύτῃ ῥέοντα 
—show plainly that the Grecian troops 
were encamped along the Asdpus on 
the Platwan side, while the Persians 
in their second position occupied the 
ground on the opposite or Theban 
side of the river. Whichever army 
commenced the attack had to begin by 
passing the Asdpus (c. 36-~54). 

Vor the topography of this region, 
and of the positions occupied by the two 
durmies, compare Squire, in Walpole’s 
‘Turkey, p. 338; Kruse, Hellas, vol. il. 


ch. vi. Ὁ. 9 seg., and ch. viii. p. 592 seg. - 
and the still more copious and accurate 
information of Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 
324—360. Both of them have given plans 
of the region: that which I annex is 
borrowed from Kiepert’s maps. 1 
cannot but think that the fountain 
Gargaphia is not yet identified, and 
that both Kruse and Leake place the 
Grecian position farther from the river 
ee ne than is consistent with the 
words of Herodotus; which words 
seem to specify points near the two 
extremities, indicating that the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia was rear the river 
towards the right of the Grecian 
position, and thechapel of Androkratés 
also near the river towards the left of 
that position, where the Athenians 
were posted. Nor would such a site 
for a chapel of Androkratés be incon- 
sistent with paola ete (iii. 24), who 
merely mentions that chapel as being 
on the right-hand of the first mile of 
road from Platiwa to Thébes, 
Considering the length of time which 
as elapsed since the battle, it would 
not be surprising if the spring of 
Gargaphia were no longer recogniz- 
able. At any rate, neither the fountain 
pointed ont by Colonel Leake (p. 332) 
nor that of Vergutiani which had been 
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to the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platwan hero 
Androkratés. In this position they were marshalled aecordiny 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name —the Laceda- 
monians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and Corinthians 
immediately joining them—and the Athenians on the left Wing : 
a post which, as second in point of dignity, was at first claimed by 
the Tegeans, chiefly on the ground of mythical exploits, to the 
exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately adjudzed hy the 
Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens? In the field even 
Lacedeemonians followed those democratiecal forms which per- 
vaded so generally Grecian military operations: in this case, it 
was not the generals, but the Lacedwmonian troops in a body, 
who heard the argument and delivered the verdict by unanimous 
acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched his 

., army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 
Mardonius ; ᾿ : ΓΤ . 
altershis himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by 
Pad peds the river AsOpus. At the sugyestion of the Thebans, 
Siete he himself with his Persians and Modes, the picked 
opposite to men of his army, took post on the left wing, imme- 
tniheccke, diately opposite to the Lacerdzemonians on the Creek 
ie right, and even extending so far as to cover the 
Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedemonians : 

Baktrians, Indians, Sake, with other Asiatics and Key ptians, 
filled the centre; and the Greeks and Macedonians in the service 
of Persia, the right—over against the hoplites of Athens, The 
numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks Herodotus could not 
learn, though he estimates them conjecturally at 50,000 3? nor 
can we place any confidence in the total of 300,000 which he 
gives as belonging to the other troops of Mardunius, though 
probably it cannot have been much: less. 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by a narrow 
space including the river Asdpus, and each expecting a battle, 


supposed by Colonel Squire and Dr. the battles of Corinth (5.0, 500) and 
Clarke, appear to be suitable for Mantineia (B.C. 418), the Tegeans seen. 
Gargaphia. afterwards to have dropped this pro- 

The errors of that plan of the tension to occupy the left wing, and 
battle of Platea which accompanies to have preferra the post in the line 
the Voyage d’Anacharsis, are now well next to the Lac demonians (Xenyph. 
understood. Hellen, iv. 2, 1). 

1 Herodot, ix. 26—29. Judging from * Herodot. ix, $1, 32. 
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whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered up. Pausanias, 
Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian army had Unwilling. 
each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to ascer- ness of both 

; . τὸς armies to 
tain the dispositions of the gods; the two first had begin the 
men from the most distinguished prophetic families in Sea 
Elis—the latter invited one from Leukas.* All received both sides 

: : discourage 
large pay, and the prophet of Pausanias had indeed first ageres- 
been honoured with a recompense above all pay—the ‘0? 
cift of full Spartan citizenship for himself as well as for his 
brother. It happened that the prophets on both sides delivered 
the same report of their respective sacrifices: favourable for 
resistance if attacked—unfavourable for beginning the battle. At 
& moment when doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on 
both sides, this was the safest answer for the prophet to give, and 
the most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and the 
kindness of the patron-heroes of Platwa? had been solemnly 
invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the Asdpus and 
begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced declaration from his 
prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, the prophet employed by 
Mardonius, choose’ on his side to urge an aggressive movement, 
though he had a deadly personal hatred against the Lacedzemo- 
nians, and would have been delighted to have seen them worsted. 
‘There arose commencements of conspiracy, perhaps encouraged 
by promises or bribes from the enemy, among the wealthier 
Athenian hoplites, to establish an oligarchy at Athens under 
Persian supremacy, like that which now existed at Thébes,—a 
conspiracy full of danger at such a moment, though fortu- 
nately repressed * by Aristeidés, with a hand at once gentle and 
decisive. 

The annoyance by the Persian cavalry, under the guidance of 
the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant assaults, and missile 
weapons from the other side of the Asépus, prevented the Greeks 
from using the river fur supplies of water, so that the whole army 
Was foreed to water at the fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme 


1 Ferodot. ix. 86, 38. μεμισθωμένος respecting their adventures: compare 
οὐκ ὀλίγου. also the history of Ἐπιοη λα, ix. 98. 
These prophets were men of great * Cp east Aristeidés, c. Ul; Thucyd. 
individual eS) ππεηποηςο asmaybe seen ii. 7 
by the details which Herodotus gives ὃ Dintach, Aristeidés, c. 13. 
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right of the position, near the Lavedwemonian hoplites, More. 
over the Theban leader Timeuenteliss, renuirkine the 
convoys which arrived over the passes of Kithierea, 
in the rear of the Grectan camp, and the constant 
reinforcements of Roplites which aecompanied them, 
prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in 
cutting off such communication. The first movement 
of this sort, undertaken by night awainst the pass called the Qak 
Heads, was eminently successful. ΑΔ train of 500 heasts of 
burden with supplies was attacked descending into the plain 
with its escort, all of whom were vither slatn or carried Prbsoners 
to the Persian camp; so that if hecame unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks? Hight days had already deen 
passed in inaction before Timegenidas stuuested or Mardonius 
executed this mancuvre, which it is fortunate for the Creoles 
that he did not attempt earlier, and whieh afforded clear proof 
how much might be hoped from an etlivient emplayment of his 
cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general action. Neverthe- 
less, after waiting two days longer, his impatience beeame uncon- 
trollable, and he determined on a general battle forthwith. ΤῊ 
vain did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade him from the step : 
taking the same view as the Thebans, that in a pitehed battle the 
united Grecian army was invincible, and that the only snecessful 
policy was that of delay and corruption to disunite them. He 
recommended standing on the defensive, hy means of Thehes, 
well fortified and amply provisioned ; so as to allow time for 
distributing effective bribes among the leadiug men thronghant 
the various Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Heradotus 
considers as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by 


Mardonius 
annoys the 
Greeks with 
his cavalry, 
and cuts 

off their _ 
supplies in 
the rear. 


1 Herodot, ix. 40, 49, 50. τήν re κρή- quite incorrect. The position seems to 


wy τὴν Ταργαφίην, am’ ἧς ὑδρεύετο may 
τὸ στράτευμα, τὸ ᾿Ἑλληνικόν---ὠρυκόμενοι 
δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ ᾿Ασωποῦ, οὕτω δὴ ἐπὶ τὴν 
κρήνην ἐφοίτεον- ἀπὸ τοῦ ποταμοῦ γάρ 
σφι οὐκ ἐξῆν ὕδωρ φορέεσθαι, ὑπό τε Τῶν 
ἱππέων xai τοξευμάτων. 

Diodérus (xi. 30) affirms that the 
Greek position was so well defended 
by the nature of the ground, and 80 
difficult of attack, tliat Mardoniug 
was prevented from making use of his 
superior numbers. It is evident from 
the account of Herodotus that this is 


have had no protection except whit it 
derived from the river Agopus, and 
the Greeks were ultimately forced to 
abandon it by the incessant attacks 
of the Persian cavalry, ‘The whole 
account, at once diffuse and unins 
structive, given by Dioddrua of this 
battle (xiv 30-—46), formas a stron 

contrast with the clear, impressive, an 

circumstantial narrative of Herodutus. 


4 Herodot. ix. 38, 99, 
3 Werodot. ix. 40, 41, 
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Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy of the recognized supe- 
riority of the Persian arms. 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 
objections of all around him, Persian as well as Tmpatienes 
Greek, he could not but feel daunted by their reluc- of Mardo- 
tant obedience, which he suspected to arise from their Spite of the 
having heard oracles, or prophecies of unfavourable pene ance 
augury. He therefore summoned the chief officers, bazus and 
Greek as well as Persian, and put the questiontothem Oe, . 
whether they knew any prophecy announcing that the determines 
Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All ral attack: 
were silent: some did not know the prophecies, but Be 'es to 
others (Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, eae oie: 
though they did not dare to speak. Receiving no favourable 
answer, Mardonius said: “Since ye either do not *™ 
know or will not tell, I who know well will myself speak out. 
There is an oracle to the effect that Persian invaders of Greece 
shall plunder the temple of Delphi, and shall afterwards all be 
destroyed. Now we, being aware of this, shall neither go against 
that temple, nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we 
shall not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well- 
affected to the Persians—we shall get the better of the Greeks,” 
With that he gave orders to prepare everything for a general 
attack and battle on the morrow.? 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodotus. 
But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least curious 
part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which these 
prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their judg- 
ments. Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the parti- 
cular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion ; and he pro- 
nounces, in the most affirmative tone,’ that it had no reference to 
the Persians : it referred to an ancient invasion of Greece by the 
Tllyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis (from whom he 


quotes four lines) and Muszus had prophesied, in the plainest 


1 Herodot. ix. 42. σὰς ἔχειν, ἐς ᾿Ιλλυρίους τε καὶ τὸν "Byye- 
2 Herodot. ix. 40. λέων στρατὸν οἷδα πεποιημένον, 
3 Herodot. ix. 48, τοῦτον δ᾽ ἔγωγε ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐς ἸΤέρσας. ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν Βάκιδι 
τὸν χρησμὸν τὸν Μαρδόνιος εἶπε ἐς Πέρ- ἐς ταύτην τὴν μάχην ἔστι πεποιημένα, KC. 
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manner, the destruction of the Persian army on the banks of the 
Thermédon and Asdpus. And these are the prophecies which 
“we must suppose the officers convoked by Mardonius to have 
known also, though they did not dare to speak out: it was the 
fault of Mardonius himself that he did not take warning. 
The attack of a multitude hke that of Mardonius was not 
"Ἢ likely under any circumstanees to he made so rapidly 
Hisinten- as to take the Greeks by surprise; but the latter were 
Areca forewarned of 1t by a secret visit from Alexander king 
niansinthe of Macedon, who, riding up to the Athenian advanced 
ee posts in the middle of the night, desired to speak with 
ae Aristeidés and the other generals. Announcing to 
them alone his name and proclaiming his earnest 
sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard which 
he incurred by this nightly visit, he apprised them that 
Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by any 
effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, even in 
spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the next morning. 
“Be ye prepared accordingly ; and if ye sueceed in this war 
{said he), remember to liberate me also from the Persian yoke; I 
too am a Greek by descent, and thus risk my head because I can- 
not endure to see Greece enslaved.” } 
The communication of this important message, made by 
Pausanias ‘risteidés to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal 


cha not a little surprising as coming from a Spartan 
ces nee 
the line general. He requested the Athenians to change 


aS places with the Lacedamonians in the line. “We 


and Athe- Lacedeemonians (said he) now stand opposed to the 

; Persians and Medes against whom we have never 
yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought and conquered 
them at Marathén. March ye then over to the right wing and 
take our places, while we will take yours in the left wing avainst 
the Bootians and Thessalians, with whose arms and attack we 
are familiar.” The Athenians readily acceded, and the reei- 
procal change of order was accordingly directed. It was not 


1 Her. ix. 44—45, The language καταθύμια γενέσθαι" πάλαι γὰρ ἂν 
about the sacrifices is remarkable sae be, Ke, : 

λέγω δὲ ὧν ὅτι Μαρδονΐ . « , Mardonius had tried many unavail- 

ye Se ὧν om Mapcovum Te καὶ TH ing efforts to procure better sacrifices : 
στρατιῇ Ta σφάγια ov δύναται it could not be done. 
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yet quite completed, when day broke and the Theban allies of 
Mardonius immediately took notice of what had been done. 
That general commanded a corresponding change in his own 
line, so as to place the native Persians once more over against 
the Lacedemonians ; upon which Pausanias, seeing that his 
manceuvre had failed, led back his Lacedzemonians to the right 
wing, while a second movement on the part of Mardonius 
replaced both armies in the order originally observed." 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the whole 
course of Lacedwmonian history. To evade encountering the 
best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this purpose 
from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step well 
calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could hardly 
have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had been 
realized. It is at the same time no mean compliment to the 
formidable reputation of the native Persian troops—a reputation 
recognized by Herodotus, and well sustained at least by their 
personal bravery.? Nor can we wonder that this publicly mani- 
fested reluctance on the part of the leading troops in the Grecian 
army contributed much to exalt the rash confidence of Mardonius: 
a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric style,* casts into the 
speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid the Lacedemonians, 
and challenge them to a “single combat with champions of equal 
numbers, Lacedemonians against Persians”, This herald, whom 
no one heard or cared for, and who serves but as @ ygardonius 
mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings belonging to a ee 
the moment, was followed by something very real with his 
and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by °#¥"!"Y- 
the Persian cavalry, whose rapid motions and showers of arrows 
and javelins annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever ; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the Athenian 
bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by the Persian 
cavalry is shown by the fact that they for a time drove away 


1¥ferodot. ix. 47; Plutarch, Aris- 2 YWerodot. ix. 71. 


teidés, ο, 16. Here, as on many other 
" i « 3 ‘ M4 
occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than Compare the reproaches of Hektor 


assists the narrative of Herodotus. to Diomédés (Lliad, viii. 161). 
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the Lacedeemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, su as to 
choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army had heen 
prevented by the cavalry from resorting to the river Asdpus, 
this fountain had been of late the only watering-place ; and 
without it the position which they then oceupied became 
untenable, while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not descend 
from Kitherdén to join them.! 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to his 


tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was 


alee taken, in case Mardonius should not bring on a 
the ΠΟ general action in the course of the day, to chance 
ance of the . a : ; Σ 

Persian their position during the night, when there would be 
pry: , no interruption from the cavalry ; and to occupy the 
determines ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
Oo move 7 . . . ’ 

in the in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the 
te eto town of Plata, which was itself about twenty furlongs 


distant. This island, improperly so denominated, 


included the ground comprised between two branches of the 
river Oeroé? both of which flow from Kitherén, and after 
flowing for a certain time in channels about three furlongs apart, 
form a junction and run in a north-westerly direction towards 
one of the recesses of the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from 
the Asdpus, which, though also rising near at land in the lowest 
declivities under Kitherdn, takes an easterly direction and dis- 
charges itself into the sea opposite Euboxa. When encamped ou 
this so-called Island, the army would be secure of water from the 
stream in their rear ; nor would they, as now, expose an extended 
breadth of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from 
them only by the Asdpus.? It was further resolved that so soon 
as the army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of 
the troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the 


1 Her. ix. 49,50. Pausanias mentions 
that the Platseans restored the fountain 
of Gargaphia after the victory (τὸ ὕδωρ 
ἀνεσώσαντο); but he hardly seems to 
speak as if he had himself seen it (ix. 


7 ΚΕΝ good description of the ground 
am Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 358. 


3 Herodot. ix. 51, ἐς τοῦτον δὴ τὸν 
ὥρον ἐβουλεύσαντο μεταναστῆναι, ἵνα καὶ, 
ὕδατι ἔχωσι χρᾶσθαι ἀφθόνῳ, καὶ οἱ ἱπ- 
πέες σφέας μὴ σινοίατο, ὥσπερ κατ᾽ ἰθὺ 
ἕόντων. 

The last words have reference to the 
position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the 
course of the Asdépus. 


- τ, eS 
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convoys blocked up on Kitherdén and conduct them to the camp. 
Such was the plan setiled in council among the different Grecian 
chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the beginning of the 
second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would have com- 
pletely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. 


‘ Confusion 
But his cavalry, probably elated by the recent eae 
(lemonstration of the Lacedsmonians, were on that army in 
* * . . χορ ti 

day more daring and indefatigable than ever, and this niztt- 

inflicted much loss as well as severe suffering ;+ inso- movement. 


a) 
much that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, Megarians, 


&e., between the Lacedemonians and Tegeans on the right, and 
the Athenians on the left), when the hour arrived for retiring to 
the Island, commenced their march indeed, but forgot or disre- 
garded the preconcerted plan and the orders of Pausanias in their 
impatience to obtain a complete shelter against the attacks of the 
cavalry. Instead of proceeding to the Island, they marched a 
(listance of twenty furlongs directly to the town of Plata, and 
took up a position in front of the Hereeum or temple of Héré, 
where they were protected partly by the buildings, partly by the 
comparatively high ground on which the town with its temple 
stood. Between the position which the Greeks were about to 
leave and that which they had resolved to occupy (6. between 
the course of Asdépus and that of the Oeroé), there appears to 
have been a range of low hills. The Lacedwmonians, starting 
from the right wing, had to march directly over these hills, while 
the Athenians, from the left, were to turn them and get into the 
plain on the other side.* Pausanias, apprised that the divisions 
of the centre had commenced their night-mareh, and concluding 
of course that they would proceed to the Island according to 


1 Herodot. ix. 52. κείνην μὲν τὴν 
ἡμέρην πᾶσαν, προσκειμένης τῆς ἵππου, 
εἶχον πόνον ἄτρυτον. 

2 Herodot, ix. 56. Ἰζαυσανίης---ση- 
μῆνας ἀπῆγε διὰ τῶν κολωνῶν τοὺς λοι- 
ποὺς πάντας" εἴποντο δὰ καὶ Τεγεῆται. 


With which we must combine 
another passage, c. 59, intimating 
that the track of the Athenians led 
them to turn and get behind the 
hills, which prevented Mardonius 
from seeing them, though they 


᾿Αθηναῖοι δὰ ταχθέντες ἤϊσαν τὰ ἔμπαλιν 
Δακεδαιμόνιοι. οὐ μὲν γὰρ τῶν Te 
ὀχέῶν ἀντείχοντο καὶ τῆς ὑπωρείης τοῦ 
ἐθαιρῶνος " ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, κάτω τραφ- 
θέντες ἐς τὸ πεδίον, 


were marching along the plain :--- 
Mopidsos—ererxe ἐπὶ Δακεδαιμονίους 
τε καὶ Teyejras μούνους. ᾿Αθηναίους 
ap τραπομένους ἐς τὸ πεδίον ὑπὸ Trav 
ὄχθων ov κατώρα, 
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orders, allowed a certain interval of time in order to prevent 
confusion, and then directed that the Lacedwmonians and Tegeans 
should also begin their movement towards that same position. 
But here he found himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle. 
The movement was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not 
consistent with the military honour of a Spartan : nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 
murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain 


Refused’, of that band which Herodotus calls the lochus of 
etka Pitana,} obstinately refused. Not having been pre- 
retus to sent at the meeting in which the resolution had 
obey the 


orderfor been taken, he now heard it for the first time witb 
Seen astonishment and disdain, declaring “that he for one 
would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from 
the foreigner”.* Pausanias, with the second in command 
Euryanax, exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance. 
But they could by no means induce him to retreat ; nor did they 
dare to move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed 
alone to the enemy.* 
Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 
Mistrust of 2nd dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback 
Pausanias yeached Pausanias, instructed to ascertain what was 


and the : : : ° 
Spartans passing, and to ask for the last directions. For in 


the” — spite of the resolution taken after formal debate, the 
Athenians. Athenian generals still mistrusted the Lacedwmonians, 
and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they had 
promised. Tle movement of the central division having become 
known to them, they sent at the last moment, before they 
commenced their own march, to assure themselves that the 
Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even an 
exaggerated, mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding ;* yet it proved fortunate in its results, for if the 


1 There is on this point a difference comprehending all past time—bds οὐδ᾽ 
between Thucydidés and Herodotus: ἐγένετο πώποτε. 
the former affirms that there never was 2 Heroadot. ix. 58, δά. 
any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 3 Herodot, ix. 62, 53. 
i. 21). a 4 Herodot. ix. 54. ᾿Αθηναῖοι--εἶχον 
We have no means of reconciling ἀτρέμας σφέας αὐτοὺς ἵναἐτάχθησαν, ἐπισ- 
the difference, nor can we be certain τάμενοι τὰ Λακεδαιμονίων φρονήματα, ὡς 
that Thucydidés is right in his negative ἄλλα φρονεόντων καὶ ἄλλα λεγόντων. 
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Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the preconcerted 
plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian army would 
have been severed without the possibility of reuniting, and the 
issue of the battle might have proved altogether different. The 
Athenian herald found the Lacedzemonians still stationary in 
their position, and the generals in hot dispute with Amom- 
pharetus, who despised the threat of being left alone to make 
head against the Persians; and when reminded that the resolution 
had been taken by general vote of the officers, took up with both 
hands a vast rock fit for the hands of Ajax or Hektor, and cast it 
at the feet of Pausanias, saying— This is my pebble, wherewith 
I give my vote not to run away from the strangers”. Pausanias 
denounced him as a madman—desiring the herald to report the 
scene of embarrassment which he had just come to witness, and 
to entreat the Athenian generals not to commence their retreat 
until the Lacedeemonians should also be in march. In the mean- 
time the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the 
perverseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn, 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat, calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left alone, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across Bae 
the hilly ground which divided him from the Island, moves 
he commanded a halt—either to await Amompharetus, Without 


Amompha- 
if he chose to follow, or to be near enough to render vetus, who 


aid and save him, if he were rash enough to stand ae 
his ground single-handed. Happily, the latter, seeing ae 
that his general had really departed, overcame his scruples, and 
followed him, overtaking and joining the main body in its first 
halt near the river Moloeis and the temple of EHleusinian 
Démétér! The Athenians, commencing their movement at the 
same time with Pausanias, got round the hills to the plain on the 
other side, and proceeded on their march towards the Island. 
When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished to. 
find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set them- 
selves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay along 
the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose progress 


1 Tlerodot. ix. 56, 57. 
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had, moreover, been retarded by the long delay of Amompha- 


retus: the Athenians, on the contrary, marching 


Astonish: without halt, and being already belind the hills, were 
Mardonius not open to view. To Mardonius, this retreat of his 


on discover 
ing that the 
Greeks had 
retreated 
during the 
night—he 
pursues and 


enemy inspired an extravagant and contemptuous con- 
fidence, which he vented in full measure to the Thes- 
salian Aleuade—“ These are your boasted Spartans, 
who changed their place just nuw in the line, 


peared rather than fight the Persians, and have here shown, 
disorderly by a barefaced flight, what they are really worth!” 
impatience. 


With that he immediately directed his whole army to 
pursue and attack with the utmost expedition. The Persians 
crossed the Asdpus, and ran alter the Greeks at their best speed, 
pell-mell, without any thought of order or preparations for 
overcoming resistance: the army already rang with shouts of 
victory, in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as soon 
as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward ;* but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies on 
the right wing of Mardonius appear to have maintained somewhat 
better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than the 
Batileot neighbourhood of the Demetrion or Temple of 
Platiea. Eleusinian Démétér, where he had halted to take 
up Amompharetus. Overtaken first by the Persian horse and 
next by Mardonius with the main body, he sent a horseman 
forthwith to apprise the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. 
The Athenians were prompt in complying with his request; but 
they speedily found themselves engaged in conflict against the 
Theban allies of the enemy, and therefore unable to reach him.? 
Accordingly, the Lacedemonians and Tegeans had to encounter 
the Persians single-handed, without any assistance from the other 


1 Herodot. ix. 59. ἐδίωκον ws ποδῶν τὴν δύναμιν ἐπεφέρετο τοῖς Λακεδαι- 


ἕκαστος εἶχον, οὔτε κόσμῳ οὐδενὶ κοσμη-» 
θέντες, οὔτε τάξι. Kai οὗτοι μὲν βοῇ τε 
καὶ δμίλῳ ἐπήϊσαν, ὡς ἀναρπασόμενοι 
τοὺς Ἕλληνας, 

Herodotus dwells especially on the 
weckless and disorderly manner in 
which the Persians advanced: Plu- 
tarch, on the contrary, says of 
Mardonius -- ἔχων συντεταγμένην 


μονίοις, &c. (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 17). 

Plutarch also says that Pausanias 
Hye THY ἄλλην δύναμιν πρὺς τὰς ἸΙ λα: 
ταιάς, &.; which is quite contrary 
to the real narrative of Herodotus. 
Pausanias intended to march to the 
Island, not to Platwa: he did not 
reach either the one or the other. 

* Herodot. ix. 60, 61. 
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Greeks. The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their 
cuemies, planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their 
serrha (or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, 
from behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows :+ their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offering 
the battle sacrifice, and the victims were for some time unfavour- 
able, so that he did not venture to give orders for advance and 
vlose combat. Many were here wounded or slain in the ranks,? 
among them the brave Kallikratés, the handsomest and strongest 
man in the army; until Pausanias, wearied out with this com- 
pulsory and painful delay, at length raised his eyes to the 
conspicuous Hereeum of the Plateans, and invoked the merciful 
intervention of Héré to remove that obstacle which confined him 
to the spot. Hardly had he pronounced the words, when the 
victims changed and became favourable ;* but the Tegeans, 
while he was yet praying, anticipated the effect, and hastened 
forward against the enemy, followed by the Lacedaemonians as 
soon as Pausanias gave the word. The wicker breastwork before 
the Persians was soon overthrown by the Grecian charge; never- 
theless, the Persians, thongh thus deprived of their tutelary 
hedge, and having no defensive armour, maintained the fight 
with individual courage, the more remarkable because it was 
totally unassisted by discipline or trained collective movement, 
against the drilled array, the regulated step, the well-defended 
persons, and the long spears of the Greeks.* They threw them- 


1 About the Persian bow, 
Nenoph, Anabas. iii. 4, 17. 

~ Herodot, ix. 72. 

3 Herodot. Ix. G2. Kal τοῖσι Aaxe- 
δαιμονίνισι αὐτίκα μετὰ THY εὐχὴν 
τὴν Ἰϊαυσανίεω ἐγίνετο θνομένοισι τὰ 
σφάγια, χρηστά, Plutarch exaggerates 
the long-suffering of Pausauias (Ari- 
steid. c. 17, ad them). 

The lofty and conspicuous site of 
Merron, visible to Pausanias at the 
distance where he was, is plainly 
marked in Herodotus (ix. 61). 

For incidents illustrating the hard- 
ships which a Grecian anny endured 
from its reluctance to move without 
favourable sacrifices, see Xenophon, 
Anab. vi. 4,10—25; Hellenic, iii. 2, 17. 
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4 Herodot. ix. 62, 68. His words about 
the courage of the Persians are re- 
markable : λήματι μέν νυν καὶ ῥώμῃ ove 
ἕσσονες ἧσαν οἱ Ἰέρσαι" ἄνοπλοι δὲ ἐόν- 
τες, καὶ πρὸς ἀνεπιστήμονες ἦσαν, καὶ 
οὐκ ὁμοῖοι τοῖσι ἐναντίοισι σοφίην. . - 
πλεῖστον yap σφεας ἐδηλέετο ἡ ἐσθὴς ἐρῆ- 
μος ἐοῦσα ὅπλων, πρὸς γὰρ ὁπλίτας ἐόντες 
γυμνῆτες ἀγῶνα ἐποιεῦντο. Compare the 
striking conversation between Xerxés 
and Demaratus (Herodot. vii. 104) 

The description given by Herodotus 
of the gallant rush made by these badly- 
armed Persians, upon the presented 
line of spears in the Lacedsxemonian 
ranks, may be compared with Livy 
(xxxii. 17), a description of the Romans 
attacking the Macedonian phalanx,— 


rss 
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selves upon the Lacedzemonians, seizing hold of their spears, and 
breaking them; many of them devoted themselves 


Great a1  imsmall parties of ten to foree by their bodies a way 
oraevery into the lines, and to get to individual close combat 
of the Per- 


sians—they 
faire totally 
defeated, 
and Mardo- 
nius slain. 


with the short spear and the dagger.) Mardonius 
himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was among 
the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troups 
who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves 
beyond all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a 
distinguished Spartan named Acimnéstus; his thousand cuards 
mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops avainst whieh 
they had been long contending, was at last thuroughly broken by 
the death of their general. They turned their backs and fled, 
not resting until they got into the wooden fortified camp, con- 
structed by Mardonius behind the Asépus. The Asiatie allies 
also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to flight 
without striking a blow.* 

The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in ἃ 


The Athe- Serious conflict with the Breotians ; especially the 
nians onthe Theban leaders with the hoplites immediately around 
left wing de- : ὅν 

feat the them, who fought with great bravery, but were at 
Thebans. —_ Jenoth driven back, after the loss uf 300 of their best 
troops. The Theban cavalry however still maintained a σοοιὶ 


front, protecting the retreat of the infantry and checking the 
Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives were enabled to reach 
Thébes in safety—a better refuge than the Persian fortified eamp.® 
With the exception of the Thebans and Bwotians, none of the 


and with the battle of Sempach (June, 
1386), in which 1400 half-armed Swiss 
overcaine a large body of fully-armed 
Austrians, with an impenetrable front 
of projecting spears : which for some 
time they were unable to break in upon, 
until _at length one of their warriors, 
Arnold von Winkelrie(d, grasped an 
armful of spears, and precipitated 
himself upon them, making a way for 
his countrymen over his dead body. See 
Vogelin, Geschichte der Schweizeri- 
schen Hidgenossenschaft, ch. vi. p. 240, 
or indeed any history of Switzerland, 
for a description of this memorable 
incident. 

1 For the arms of the Persians, see 


Herodot. vii. 61. 

Herodotus states in another place 
that the Persian troops adopted the 
Egyptian breastplates (θώρηκας) : pro- 
bably this may have been atter the 
battle of Platea. Even at this battle, 
the Persian leaders on horseback had 
strong defensive armour, as we may 
see by the case of Masistiug above 
narrated: by the time of the battle of 
Kunaxa, the habit had become more 
widely diffused (Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 
6; Brisson, De Regnu Persarum, lib. 
iii. p. 361), for the cavalry at least. 


2 Herodot. ix. 64, 65, 
5 Terodot. ix. 67, 68. 
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other mediseng Greeks rendered any real service. Instead of 
sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, they never once advanced 
to the charge, but mer ly followed in the first movement of flight. 
So that in point of fact the only troops in this numerous Per 80- 
Grecian army who really fought were the native Persians and 


Sake on the left, and the Bootians on the right ; 


the former 


against the Lacedamonians, the latter against the Athenians.! 
Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 


A. body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom 
some must doubtless have been native Persians, left 
the field without fighting and without loss. That 
general, seemingly the ablest man in the Persian 
army, had been from the first disgusted with the nomi- 
nation of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any 
general action. Apprised that Mardonius was hasten- 
ing forward to attack the retreating Greeks, he 


Artabazus, 
with a large 
Persian 
corps, 
abandons 
the contest 
and retires 
out of 
Greece-— 
the rest of 
the Persian 
army take 
up their 


position in 


marshalled his division and led them out towards the the fortified 


scene of action, though despairing of success and ge 
perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies should be 
proved false. And such had been the head-long impetuosity of 
Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so complete his 
confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he discovered 
their retreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the con- 
certed action of his whole army. Accordingly before Artabazus 
arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian troops, who 
had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, already defeated 
and in flight. Without making the least attempt either to save 
them or to retrieve the battle, he immediately gave orders to his 
own division to retreat ; not repairing, however, either to the 
fortified camp or to Thébes, but abandoning at once the whole 
campaign, and taking the direct road through Phékis to Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and the Hellespont.? 

As the native Persians, the Sake, and the Bootians were the 
only real combatants on the one side, so also were the Lacede- 
monians, Tegeans, and Athenians on the other. It has already 


1 Herodot. ix. 67, 68. 
"EAdjver τῶν μετὰ ᾿βασιλέος ἐθελοκακ- 
«ὄντων » - καὶ τῶν ἄλλων συμμάχὼν 


τῶν δὲ ἄλλων ὁ πᾶς ὅμιλος οὔτε διαμαχεσάμενος οὐδενὶ 
οὔτε τι ἀποδεξάμενος ἔφευγον. 
2 Herodot. ix. 66. 
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been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, 
Small pro. disobeying the general order of mareh, had gone during 


portion of = the nicht to the town of Platwa instead of te the 
the armies Θ 


on each, ᾿ Island. They were thus completely severed from Pau- 
s1ue Wh . ᾿ ᾿ : 

renliy “ ganias, and the first thing which they heard about the 
fought. 


battle was that the Lacedemonians were gaining the 
victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come in for some 
share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of action, without 
any heed of military order: the Corinthians taking the direet 
track across the hills, while the Megarians, Phiasians, and others 
marched by the longer route along the plain, so as to turn the 
hills, and arrive at the Athenian position, The Theban horse 
under Asdpodérus, employed in cheeking the pursuit of the 
victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these fresh troops coming up 
in thorough disorder, charged them vigorously and drove them 
back, to take refuge in the high ground, with the loss of 600 
men. But this partial success had no effect in mitigating the 
general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedemonians proceeded to 
The Greeks ottack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had 
aerate taken refuge. But though they were here aided by 
fortitied all or most of the central Grecian divisions, who had 
ΡΘΕ: tuken no part in the battle, they were yet so ignorant 
of the mode of assailing walls, that they made no progress, and 
were completely baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their 
assistance. The redoubt was then stormed, not without a gallant 
and prolonged resistance on the part of its defenders. The 
Tegeans, being the first to penetrate into the interior, plundered 
the rich tent of Mardonius, whose manger for his horses, nade of 
brass, remained long afterwards exhibited in their temple of 
Athéné Alea—while his silver-footed throne and scimitar? were 
preserved in the acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate 
of Masistius. Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, 
and the Greeks slaughtered without mercy as well as without 
limit; so that, if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 


1 Herodot. ix. 69. the scimitar of Mardonius, contending 

2 Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenés that the Lacedemonians would never 
cont. ‘Timokrat. p. 741, ς, 33. Pausanias have permitted the Athenians to take 
(i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was really it. 
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3000 men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius, save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat.? 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little to 
give except some vague reports, without any pretence oss on 
of computation : about the Grecian loss his statement both sides. 
deserves more attention, when he tells us that there perished 
ninety-one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. 
Herein however is not included the loss of the Megarians 
when attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number 
of slain Lacedemonians, not Spartans, specified: while even 
the other numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the 
probable truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and 
the unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the atlirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable : all doubtless hoplites—for 
little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed are 
we told that they took any active part in the battle? Whatever 
may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, this defeat, 
proved the total ruin of their army: but we may fairly presume 
that many were spared and sold into slavery,? while many of the 
fugitives probably found means to join the retreating division of 
Artabazus. That general made a rapid march across Thessaly 
and Macedonia, keeping strict silence about the recent battle, and 
pretending to be sent on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom 
he reported to be himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct 
(though it may well be doubted whether the change of sentiment 
in Thessaly and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as 
he implies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries 


1 Herodot. ix. 70: compare schyl. 
Pers. 805-—-S24. He singles out ‘the 
Dorian spear” as the great weapon of 
destruction to the Persians at Plateea 
—very justly. Dr. Blomfield is sur- 
pase’ at this compliment: but it is to 

ἃ recollected that all the earlier part 
of the tragedy had been employed in 
setting forth the glory of Athens at 
Salamis, and he might well afford to 
give the Teloponnesians the credit 
which they deserved at Platea. Pindar 
distributes the honour between Sparta 
and Athens in like manner (Pyth. 1. 76). 

2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19. Klei- 


demus, quoted by Plutarch, stated that 
all the fifty-two Athenians who per- 
ished helonged to the tribe antis, 
which distinguished itself in the 
Athenian ranks. But it seems impos- 
sible to believe that no citizens belong: 
ing to the other nine tribes were killed. 
3 Diodérus indeed states that Pau- 
sanias was so apprehensive of the num- 
bers of the Persians, that he forbade 
his soldiers to give quarter or take any 
pes (xi. 32); but this is hardly to 
e believed, in spite of his assertion. 
His statement that the Greeks lost 
10,000 men is still less admissible. 
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before the news of the battle became venerally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably ; but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast. It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of XNerxés. 


Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first. in 


Funeral burying the slain, next in collecting ancl apportioning 
obsequies the booty. The Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the 
by the Sas 

Greeks—  Tegeans, the Megarians, and the Phliasians each 
monuments ‘buried their dead apart, erecting a separate tumh 
body of | in commemoration, The Lacedwmonians, indeed, 
Mardonius— ,... : : . : Ἶ 
distribution distributed their dead into three fractions, lm three 
of booty. 


several burial-places: one fur those champions whu 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidénius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyén, and Kallikratés—a second for the other Spartans ani 
Lacedeemonians*—and a third for the Helots. Besides these 
sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of Platiwa 
by those cities whose citizens had really fought and fallen, there 
were several similar monuments to be seen in the days of 
Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pretended to the 
same honour, with the connivance and aid of the Platwauns.® 
The body of Mardonius was discovered among the slain, and 


1 Herodot, ix. 89. The allusions of 


of them must have been slain, and we 
Demosthenés to Perdikkas king of 


: may fairly presume that they wero 
Macedonia, whois saidtohaveattacked buried along with the Spartan citizens 
the Persians on theirflightfrom Plata, generally. As to the word ipéas, or 
and to have rendered their ruin com- ctpevas, or imréas (the two last being 


plete, are too loose to deserve atten- 
tion; more especially as Perdikkas 
was not then king of Macedonia (De- 
mosthenés cont. Aristokrat. Ὁ. 687, c. 
51; and περὶ Suvratews, Ὁ. 178, c. 9). 

2 Herodot. ix. 85. Herodotus indeed 
assigns this second burial-place only to 
the other Spartans, apart from the 
Select. He takes no notice of the 
Lacedwmonians not Spartans, either 
in the battle or in reference to burial, 
though he had informed us that 5000 of 
them were included inthearmy. Some 


both conjectural readings), it scums 
impossible to arrive at any certainty : 
we do not know by what name these 
select warriors were called. 

3 Herodot. ix. 85. τῶν δ' ἄλλων ὅσοι 
καὶ φαίνονται ἐν Ἰλαταιῆσι ἐόντες τάφοι, 
τούτους δὲ, ὡς ἐγὼ πυνθάνομαι, dr 
αἰσχυνομένους τῇ ἀπεστοῖ τῆς μάχην, 
ἑκάστους χώματα χῶσαι κεινὰ, τῶν ἐπι: 
γινομένων εἵνεκεν ἀνθρώπων" ἐπεὶ καὶ 
Αἰγινητέων ἔσκε αὐτόθι καλεόμενος τάφος, 
τὸν ἐγὼ ἀκούω καὶ δέκα ἔτεσι ὕστερον 
μετὰ ταῦτα, δεηθέντων τῶν Αἰγινητέων, 
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treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even said to have 
indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by an Aginetan, 
that he shonld retaliate upon it the ignominious treatment 
inflicted by Xerxés upon the dead Leonidas.t On the morrow 
the body was stolen away and buried ; by whom was never 
certainly known, for there were many different pretenders who 
obtained reward on this plea from Artyntés, the son of Mardonius. 
The funereal monument was yet to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.? 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in darics 
as well asin implements and ornaments, carpets, splendid arms 
and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the magnificent tent of 
Xerxés, left on his retreat with Mardonius, was included? By 
order of the general Pausanias, the Helots collected all the 
valuable articles into one spot for division, not without stealing 
many of the golden ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value, 
they were persuaded by the AAginetans to sell as brass. After 
reserving a tithe for the Delphian Apollo, together with ample 
offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidén, as 
well as for Pausanias as general, the remaining booty was 
distributed among the different contingents of the army in 
proportion to their respective numbers.4 The concubines of the 


advice said to have been given by 


χῶσας Ἐλεάδην τὸν Avrodixov, ἄνδρα 
Ἰλαταιέα, πρόξεινον ἐόντα αὐτῶν. 

This is a curious statement, derived 
by Herodotus doubtless from personal 
inquiries made at Plata, 

Her. ix. 78—79. This suggestion, 
so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, is 
put by the historian into the mouth of 
he Asginetan Lampén. In my preced- 
ing note I have alluded to another 
statement made by Herodotus, not 
very creditable to the ®ginetans: 
there is moreover a third (ix. 80), in 
which he represents them as having 
cheated the Helots in their purchases 
of the booty. We may presume him to 
have heard all these anecdotes at 
Platrea : at the time when he probably 
visited that place, not long before the 
Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants 
were united in the most intimate 
manner with Athens, and doubtless 
sympathized in the hatred of the 
Athenians against gina. It does not 
from hence follow that the stories are 
all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, the 


Lampdén to crucify the body of Mar- 
donius—which has more the air of a 
poetical contrivance for bringing out 
an honourable sentiment, than of a 
real incident. But there seems no 
reason to doubt the truth of the 
other two stories. Herodotus does but 
too rarely specify his informants: it is 
interesting to scent out the track in 
which his inquiries have been prose- 
cuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa and the 
death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and hands cut off, 
by order of Artaxerxes, and nailed to 
& on (Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, 1; iii. 1, 
17). 

2 Herodot, ix. 84 ; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. 

3 erodot. ix. 80, 81: compare vil. 
41-83, 

4 Diodorus ( xi. 33) states this pro- 
portional distribution. Herodotus only 
ore ἕκαστοι τῶν ἄξιοι ἦσαν (ix. 
81). 
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Persian chiefs were among the prizes distributed: there were 
probably, however, among them many of Grecian birth, restored 
to their families ; and one especially, overtaken in her chariot 
amidst the flying Persians, with rich jewels and a numerous 
suite, threw herself at the feet of Pausanias himself, imploring 
his protection. She proved to be the daughter of his personal 
friend Hegetoridés of Kés, carried off by the Persian Pharandatés; 
and he had the satisfaction of restoring her to her father? Large 
as the booty collected was, there yet remained many valuable 
treasures buried in the ground, which the Platwan inhabitants 
afterwards discovered and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platea were the Lacedzemonians, 
Athenians, and Tegeans. The Corinthians and others, forming 
part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did not reach the field 
until the battle was ended, though they doubtless aided both in 
the assault of the fortified camp and in the subsequent operations 
against Thébes, and were universally recognized, in inscriptions 
and panegyrics, among the champions who had contributed to 
the liberation of Greece? It was not till after the taking of the 
Persian camp that the contingents of Elis and Mantincia, who 
may perhaps have been among the convoys prevented by the 
Persian cavalry from descending the passes of Kithwrén, first 


1 Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The this happened in a great measure hy 


fate of these female companions of the 
Persian grandees, on the taking of the 
camp by an enemy, forms a melancholy 
picture here as well as at Issus, and 
even at Kunaxa: see Diodér. xvii. 35; 
Quintus Curtius, iii. xi. 21; Xenoph. 
Anab, 3. 10, 2. 

* Plutarch animadverts severely (De 
Malign. Herodot. p. 873; compare 
Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, 
because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any share in the battle of 
Platea except the Lacedemonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator 
Lysias repeats the same statement 
(Oratio Funebr, c. 9). If this were the 
fact (Plutarch asks) how comes it that 
the inscriptions and poems of the time 
recognize the exploit as performed by 
the whole Grecian army, Corinthians 
and others included? But these in- 
scriptions do not really contradict 
what is affirmed by Herodotus. The 
actual battle was fought only by a part 
of the collective Grecian army; but 


accident; the rest were little more than 
ἃν mile off, and until within a few hours 
had been occupying part of tho same 
continuous line of position : moreover, 
if the battle had lasted a little longer, 
they would have come up in time to 
render actual help. hey would 
naturally be considered, therefore, as 
entitled to pentene in the glory of the 
entire result. 

When however in after-times a 
stranger visited Platma, and saw 
Lacedemonian, Tegean, and Athe- 
nian tombs, but no Corinthian nor 
Bginetan, &c., he would naturally 
enquire how it happened that none of 
these latter had fallen in the battle, 
and would then be informed that 
they were not really present at it. 
Hence the motive for these cities 
to erect empty sepulchral monn. 
ments on the spot, as Herodotus 
informs us that they afterwards did 
or caused to be done by individual 
Platzans. 
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reached the scene of action. Mortified at having missed their 
share in the glorious exploit, the new-comers were at first cager 
to set off in pursuit of Artabazus; but the Lacedemonian 
commander forbade them, and they returned home without any 
other consolation than that of banishing their generals for not 
having led them forth more promptly.2 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius— 
the city of Thébes, which Pausanias summoned on ieee, 
the eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the summons 
medising leaders should be delivered up, especially aaa the 
Timégenidas and Attaginus. On receiving a refusal, sorender οἱ 
he began to batter their walls, and to adopt the still —+these 
more effective measure of laying waste their territory, Mer sve 
giving notice that the work of destruction would be up, and are 

; : : : putto death. 

continued until these ehiefs were given up. After 
twenty days of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it 
should prove that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons 
and refused to accept a sum of money in commutation, to 
surrender themselves voluntarily as the price of liberation for 
their country. A negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
Pausauias, and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, 
excepting Attaginus, who found means to escape at the last 
moment. His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as 
substitutes, but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just 
remark, which in those times was even generous,’ that they were 
nowise implicated in the medism of their father. Timégenidas 
and the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,—indeed the 
prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves up 
partly in that expectation.* It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 


1 Herodot. ix. 77. dot, ix. 5). Compare also Herodot, ili 
2 See, a little above in this chapter, 416; ix. 120, 

the treatment of the wife and children ; 

of the Athenian senator Lykidas (Lero- 3 EHlerodot. ix. 87, 88. 
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of being able to buy himself off by money.’ In this hope indeed 
he found himself deceived, as Tim@genidas had been deceived 
before ; but the fact is not the less to be noted as indicating the 
general impression that the leading men in a Grecian city were 
usually open to bribes in judicial matters, and that individuals 
superior to this temptation were rare exceptions. I shall have 
occasion to dwell upon this recognized untrustworthiness of the 
leading Greeks when I come to explain the extremely popular 
cast of the Athenian judicature. 
Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
respecting the prize of valour at the battle uf Platea 
and ae may well be doubted ; and the silence of Herodotus 


eee the goes far to negative an important statement of Plu- 
Greek tarch, that the Athenians and Lacedzemonians were 
warriors. 


on the point of coming to an open rupture, each 
thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that Aristeidés ap- 
peased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them to submit to the 
general decision of the allies—and that Megarian and Corinthian 
leaders contrived to elude the dangerous rock by bestowing the 
prize on the Plateans, to which proposition both Aristeidés and 
Pausanias acceded.” But it seems that the general opinion recog- 
nized the Lacedemonians and Pausanias as bravest among the 
brave, seeing that they had overcome the best troops of the enemy 
and slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the 
Lacedzemonians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyén, 
Poseidonius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in 
the fight atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartan, however, who had surpassed them all—Aristudémus, the 
single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopyle. Having 
ever since experienced nothing but diserace and insult from his 
fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become reckless of life, 
and at Plateea he stepped forth single-handed from his place in 
the ranks, performing deeds of the most heroic valour and deter- 


1Thucyd. i. 181. καὶ πιστεύων χρή- 


seamen and of their country: also 
μασι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολήν. Compare 


c. 49 of the same book about the 


Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that 
the trierarchs and generals of the 
Lacedemonian and allied fleet (all 
except Hermokratés of Syracuse) re- 
ceived bribes from Tissaphernes to 
betray the interests both of their 


Lacedzemonian general Astyochus. The 
bribes received by the Spartan kings 
Leotychidés and Pleistoanax are re- 
corded (Herodot. vi. 72; Thucyd. ii. 21), 

2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 20; De 
Herodot. Malign. Ὁ. 873. 
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mined to regain by his death the esteem of his countrymen. But 
the Spartans refused to assign to him the same funercal honours 
as were paid to the other distinguished warriors, who had mani- 
fested exemplary forwardness and skill, yet without any desperate 
rashness, and without any previous taint such as to render life a 
burthen to them. Subsequent valour might be held to efface 
this taint, but could not suffice to exalt Aristodémus to a level 
with the most honoured citizens.! 
But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Plateans received by general vote the prize of : 
a ἢ : Reverential 
valour, it is certain that they were largely honoured trinute to 
and recompensed, as the proprietors of that ground on #3ta, as 


the scene of 


which the liberation of Greece had been achieved. ΣΑΣ Ὑπ ΟΝ 
The market-place and centre of their town was selected Platewans: 
as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, Semnittes 


offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus Re pene? 

ἔ i ically 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the celebrated 
assembled allies. The local gods and heroes of the Pythe. | 
Platwan territory, who had been invoked in prayer eae 
before the battle, and who had granted their soil as a Ἂν 
propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers of the 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the engagements 
with which it was accompanied. The Platzans, now re-entering 
their city, which the Persian invasion had compelled them to 
desert, were invested with the honourable duty of celebrating the 
periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great victory, as well 
as of rendering care and religious service at the tombs of the 
fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to discharge this 
obligation, which probably might have pressed hard upon them 
at a time when their city was half-ruined and their ficlds unsown, 
they received out of the prize-money the large allotment of eivhty 
talents, which was partly employed in building and adorning a 
handsome temple of Athéné—the symbol probably of renewed 
connexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to celebrate 
in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the Eleutheria 


1 Herodot. ix. 71, 72. of Bebriacum where his troops had 
*Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the toma. recently been victorious, ‘ instaurabat 
Emperor Vitellius, on visiting the feld sacrum Diis loci” (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 70). 
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with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great festival 
games of Greece.t In consideration of the discharge of these 
duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, Pausanias and 
the whole body of allies bound themselves by oath to guarantee 
the autonomy of Platwa and the inviolability of her territory. 
This was an emancipation of the town from the bond of th: 
Beeotian federation, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thébes 
as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had other 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Platiwa, or 


Bela i establishing commemorative ceremonies. The defen- 

| Soe raey sive league against the Persians was again sworn to by 

by the all of them, and rendered permanent. An avyrepite 
j ἐς t MJ ° * 

Lala ines force of 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, 

pet a for the purpose of carrying on the war, was agreed to 


and promised, the contingent of each ally being speci- 
fied. Moreover the town of Platia was fixed on as the annual 
place of meeting, where (leputies from all of them were annually 
to assemble.* 

This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposition 
of Aristeidés, whose motives it is not diflicult to trace. Though 
the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one knew how 
soon it might re-assemble or be reinforced. Indeed, even later, 
after the battle of Mykalé had become known, a fresli invasion of 
the Persians was still regarded as not improbable :3 nor did any 
one then anticipate that extraordinary fortune and activity 
whereby the Athenians afterwards organized an alliance such as 
to throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the northern half 
of Greece was still medising, either in reality or in appearance, 
and new efforts on the part of Xerxés might probably keep up his 
ascendency in those parts. Now assuming the war to be renewed, 
Aristeidés and the Athenians had the strongest interest in pro- 


1 Thucyd. ii. 71; Aristeidés, c. 19— 


the deceased, took place on the 
21 i Strabo, ix. Ὁ. 412; Pausanias, ix. 


sixteenth of the Attic month Mmnak- 
térion. K. F. Hermann (Gottesdienst- 
liche Alterthtiner der Griechen, ch. 63, 
note 9) hag treated these two celebra- 


: The Eleutheria were celebrated 
on the fourth of the Attic month 


Boédromion, which was the day on 
which the battle itself was fought; 
while the annual decoration of the 
tombs, and ceremonies in honour of 


tions as if they were one. 
2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, 6, 21. 
3 Thueyd. i. 90. 
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viding a line of defence which should cover Attica as well as 
Peloponnésus, and in preventing the Peloponnesians from con- 
fining themselves to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To 
take advantage for this purpose of the new-born reverence and 
gratitude which now bound the Lacedezemonians to Plataa, was 
an idea eminently suitable to the moment; though the unfore- 
seen subsequent start of Athens, combined with other events, 
prevented both the extensive alliance and the inviolability of 
Plata, projected by Aristeidés, from taking effect. 
On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian 
conquered at Plata, the naval armament under Leoty- 
a . . : Proceedings 
chidés and Xanthippus was engaged in operations οὐ the 


land army 


hardly less important at Mykalé on the Asiatic coast. Grecian 
The Grecian commanders of the fleet (which numbered moves to 

; ; A the rescue 
110 triremes), having advanced as far as Délos, were of Samos 
afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to undertake any om the 


offensive operations against the Persians at Samos, for 

the rescue of Ionia, although Ionian envoys, especially from 
Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid both at Sparta and 
at Délos. Three Samians, one of them named Hegesistratus, caine 
to assure Leotychidés that their countrymen were ready to revolt 
from the despot Theoméstér, whom the Persians had installed 
there, so soou as the Greek fleet should appear off the island. In 
spite of emphatic appeals to the community of religion and race, 
Leotychidés was long deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance 


1 Τὸ is to this general and solemn 
meeting, held at Platea after the 
victory, that we might probably refer 
another vow noticed by the historians 
and orators of the subsequent century, 
if that vow were not of suspicious au- 
thenticity. The Greeks, while promis- 
ing faithful attachment, and continued 
peaceful dealing among thomselves, and 
engaging at the same time to amerce 
in a tithe of their ἘΠΟΡΟῚΣ all who 
had medised, are suid to have vowed 
that they would not repair or rebuild 
the temples which the Pei.iin invader 
had burnt, but would leave them 
in their half-ruined condition as a 
monument of his sacrilege. Some of 
the injured temples near Athons were 
’ gcen in their half-burnt state even by 
the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2), in his 
time. Periklés, forty years after the 
battle, tried to convoke a Pan-hellenic 


assembly at Athens, for the purpose of 
deliberating what should be done with, 
these temples (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 
17). Yet Theopompus pronounced this 
alleged oath to be ἃ fabrication, 
though both the orator Lykurgus and 
Dioddrus profess to report it verbatim. 
We may safely assert that the oath 
as they give t¢ is not genuine; but 
erhaps the vow of tithing those whe 
rad voluntarily joined Xerxés, which 
Herodotus refers to an earlier period, 
when success was doubtful, may not 
have been renewed in the moment of 
victory : see Diodér. ix. 29; Lykurgus 
cont. Leokrat. ὦ. 19, Ὁ. 198; Polybius, 
ix, 83; Isokratés, Οὐ. iv. ; Panegyr. c. 
41, Ὁ. 74; Theopompus, Fragm. 167, ed. 
Didot; Suidas, v. Δεκατεύειν, Cicero de 
Republica, iii. 9, and the beginning of 
the chapter last but oue preceding, of 
this History. 
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gradually gave way before the persevering earnestness of the 
orator. While yet not thoroughly determined, he happened to 
ask the Samian speaker what was his name. To which the latter 
replied, “ Hegesistratus, i.e. army-leader”. “TI accept Hegesis- 
tratus as an omen (replied Leotychidés, struck with the signifi- 
cance of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let 
thy companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will 
go forthwith.” Engagements were at ouce exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in the 
island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which was 
further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the assurances 
of the prophet Deiphonus, hired from the Corinthian colony of 
Apollonia. 

When they reached the Hereum near Kalami in Samos,? and 
had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 


The Persian ,. 

fleetaban- discovered that the enemy’s flect had already been 
dons Samos withdrawn from the island to the neighbouring con- 
een tinent. For the Persian commanders had heen so 


disheartened with the defeat ‘of Salamis that they 
were not disposed to fight again at sea: we do not know the 
numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a considerable proportion of 
it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, whose fidelity was now 
very doubtful. Having abandoned the idea of a sea-fight, they 
permitted their Phoenician squadron to depart, and sailed with 
their remaining fleet to the promontory of Mykalé near Milétus.3 


1 Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95; viii. 182, 
123. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Platea bore the name Hegesistratus: 
and was probably the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 37). 

_ Diodérus states the fleet as compris: 
ing 250 triremes (xi. 84). 

Lhe anecdotes respecting the Apol- 
loniate Euénius, the father of Dei. 
phonus, will be found curious and 
interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Huénius, as a recompense for having 
been unjustly blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the 

ant of prophecy transmissible to his 

escendants: a new prophetic family 
was thus created, alongside of the 
Iamids, Telliads, Klytiaas, ae. 

“ Herodot. ix. 96, ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐγένοντο τῆς 
Sauing πρὸς Καλάμοισι, οἱ μὲν αὐτοῦ op- 
μισάμενοι κατὰ τὸ Ἡραῖον τὸ rav- 


ΤῊ, παρεσκευάζοντο ἐς ναυμαχίην. 

ἴα is by no means perthin that the 
Herzsum here indicated is the cele- 
brated temple which stood near the 
city of Samos (11. $0): the words of 
Herodotus rather seem to indicate 
that another temple of Héré, in some 
other part of the island, is intended. 

“ Herodotus describes the Persian 
osition by topographical indications 
<nown to his readers, but not open 
to be determined by us-—Gaesdn, 
Skolopoeis, the chapel of Démétér, 
built by Philistus one of the primitive 
colonists of Milétus, ὥς, Gx. 96): from 
the language of Herodotus we may 
suppose that Gasén was the name of 
a town as well as of a river (Kuphorus 
ap. Athenwz. vi. p. 311). 

The eastern promontory (Cape 
Poseidion) of Samos was separated 
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Here they were under the protection of a land force of 60,000 
men, under the command of Tigranés—the main reliance of 
Xerxés for the defence of Ionia. The ships were dragged ashore, 
anil a rampart of stones and stakes was erected to protect them, 
while the defending army lined the shore, and seemed amply 
sufficient to repel attack from seaward. 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting by the fight of the nner 

5 Ἢ : istrust 

enemy from Samos, they had at first proposed either of the 
to return home, or to turn aside to the Hellespont ; {ΘΠ ot 
but they were at last persuaded by the Ionian envoys oe 
to pursue the enemy’s fleet and again offer battle at Persian 
Mykalé. On reaching that point, they discovered ®7e™s- 
that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending to fight only 
on land. So much had the Greeks now become emboldened, that 
they ventured to disembark and attack the united land force and 
sea force before them. But since much of their chance of success 
depended on the desertion of the Ionians, the first proceeding of 
Leotychidés was to copy the previous mancuvre of Themistoklés, 
when retreating from Artemisium, at the watering-places of 
Euboa. Sailing along close to the coast, he addressed, through 
a herald of loud voice, earnest appeals to the Jonians among the 
enemy to revolt ; calculating, even if they did not listen to him, 
that he should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians. 
He then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land; while the Persian 
generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and suspecting, 
either from his mancuvre or from previous evidences, that the 
Tonians were in secret collusion with him, ordered the Samian 
contingent to be disarmed, and the Milesians to retire to the rear 
of the army, for the purpose of occupying the various mountain 
roads up to the summit of Mykale, with which the latter were 
familiar as a part of their own territory.° 

Serving, as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 


only by seven stadia from Mykalé (Poppo, Prolegg. ap. Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 
SS ee 637), Fen ἢ bi 465). 

where Glaukée was situate “hucyd. 

viii. 79)—modern observers make the 1 Herodot. ix. 96, 97. 

distance rather more than a mile 2 Herodot. ix. 98, 99, 104. 
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and Greeks under Mardonius in Beeotia, they were of course full 


The Greeks 
Jand to 
attack the 
Persians 
ashore— 
revelation of 
the victory 
of Platea, 
gained 

by their 
countrymen 
on the same 
morning, is 
communi- 
cated to 
them before 
the battle. 


of anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. 
under these feelings of solicitude for their absent 
brethren that they disembarked, and were made ready 
for attack by the afternoon. 
of an ever-memorable day—the fourth of the month 
Boedromion (about September), 479 8.6. By a remark- 
able coincidence, the victory of Platea in Bovtia had 
been gained by Pausanias that very morning. 
the moment when the Greeks were advancing to the 
charge, a divine Phémé or message 


It was 


But it was the afternoon 


At 


flew into the camp. 


Whilst a herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the 
western wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the 
Aigean—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck 
at once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one common 
soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very morning their 
countrymen in Bewotia had gained a complete victory over Mar- 
donius. At once the previous anxiety was dissipated, and the 
whole army, full of joy and confidence, charged with redoubled 
energy. Such is the account given by Herodotus, and doubtless 


1 Herodot, ix. 100, 101. ἰοῦσι δέ σφι 
(Ἑλλησι) φήμη τε ἐσέπτατο ἐς τὸ 
στρατόπεδον πᾶν, καὶ κηρυκήϊον ἐφ- 
avy ἐπὶ τῆς κυματωγῆς κείμενον. ἡ δὲ 
φήμη διήλθέσφι ASE. ὡς οἱ Ἕλληνες 
τὴν Μαρδονίου στρατιὴν νικῷεν ἐν Βοιω- 
τοῖσι μαχόμενοι. δῆλα δὴ πολλοῖσι τεκμὴ- 
ρίοισί ἐστι τὰ θεῖα τῶν πρηγμάτων" εἰ 
καὶ τότε τῆς αὐτῆς ἡμέρης συμπιπτούσης 
τοῦ τε ἐν Ἰϊλαταιῆσι καὶ τοῦ ἐν Μυκάλῃ 
μέλλοντος ἔσεσθαι τρώματος, φήμη τοῖσι 
Ἕλλησι τοῖσι ταύτῃ ἐσαπίκετο, wore 
θαρσῆσαΐ τε τὴν στρατιὴν πολλῷ μᾶλ- 
λον, καὶ ἐθέλειν προθυμότερον κινδυνεύειν 
~ 0 + γεγονέναι δὲ νίκην τῶν μετὰ ΤΊαυ- 
caview Ἑλλήνων ὀρθῶς σῴφι ἡ φήμη 
συνέβαινε ἐλθοῦσα" τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἐν 
Ἡλαταιῇσι πρωὶ ἔτι τῆς ἡμέρης ἐγίνετο" 
τὸ δὲ ἐν Μυκάλῃ, περὶ δείλην... ἣν 
δὲ ἀῤῥωδίη σφι πρὶν τὴν φήμην ἐσαπικ- 
έσθαι, οὔτι περὶ σφέων αὐτῶν οὕτω, ὡς 
τῶν Ἕλλήνων, μὴ περὶ Μαρδονίῳ πταίσῃ 
ἢ Ἑλλάς, ὡς μέντοι ἡ κλῃδὼν αὕτη 
σφι ἐσέπτατο, μᾶλλόν τι καὶ ταχύ- 
τέρον τὴν πρόσοδον ἐποιεῦντο; compare 
Plutarch, Paul. Aimilius, c. 24, 25, about 
the battle of Pydna. The φήμη which 
circulated through the assembled army 


of Mardonius in Beotia, respecting his 
intention to kill the Phokians, turned 
out incorrect (Ierodot. ix. 17), 

Lwo passages in Aschines 
Timarchum, c. 27, Ὁ. 67, and De als. 
Legat. c. 465, p. 290) are peculiarly 
valuable as illustrating the ancient 
idea of Φήμη--αι divine voice or vocal 
goddess, generally considered as in- 
forming a crowd of persons at once, or 
moving them all by one and the same 
unanimous feeling—the Vox Dei passing 
into the Vox Populi. There was an 
altar to Φήμη at Athens (Pausan. i. 17, 
1); compare Hesiod. PPP. Di. 761, and 
ὑπ Ὄσσα of Homer, whichis essentially 
the same idea as Φήμη: Iliad, ii, 93, 
μετὰ δέ σφισινοσσα διδήει ᾿Οτρύνουσ᾽ 
ἱέναι, Διὸς ἄγγελος ; also Odyssey, i. 
282—opposed to the idea of a distinct 
human speaker or informant——#y ris 
ToL εἴπῃσι βροτῶν, ἣ "Ὄσσαν ἀκούσῃ; Ex 
Διὸς, ἥτε μάλιστα φέρει κλέος ἀνθρώποισι; 
and Odyss. xxiv. 412, Ὄσσα δ᾽ dip’ ἄγγε- 
Aos ὧκα κατὰ πτόλιν ᾧχετο πάντη, Μνὴσ"- 
τήρων στυγερὸν θάνατον καὶ Kp’ ἐνέπουσα, 
The word κλῃδὼν is used in tho same 
meaning by Sophoklés, Philoktet. 255 : 


(cont. 
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universally accepted in his time, when the combatants of Mykalé 


were alive to tell their own story. 


He moreover mentions another 


of those coincidences which the Greek mind always seized upon 
with so much avidity: there was a chapel of the Eleusinian 


KAnSov at Smyrna had altars as a 
goddess, Aristeidés, Orat. xl. p. 607, 
ed. Dindorf, p. ΤΣ (see Andukidés, de 
Mysteriis, ὡς 22, p. Gt): Herodotus in 
the passage now before us considers 
the two as itdentical—compare also 
Hlerodot. v. T2. Both words are used 
wlso to signify an omen conveyed by 
some undesigned human word or 
speech, which in that particular case 
is considered as determined by the 
special intervention of the gods, for 
tie information of seme person who 
hears it: seu Homer, Odyss. xx. 100; 
compare also Aristophan, Aves, 719; 
Sophoklés, Cddip, Tyr. 48-472; Xeno- 
phon, Symposion, ὧν L4, 9. 48. 

The descriptions of Fue by Virg, 
Aeneid, iv. 176 aeg., and Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xit. 40 sey, are more ditfuse 
und overcharged, departing from the 
shuplicity of the Greek conception, 

We may notica, as partial illustra- 
tions of what is here intended, those 
sudden, unaccountable impressions of 
panic terror which occasionally ran 
through the ancient armies or as- 
sembled multitudes, and which were 
supposed to be produce:l by Pan or by 
Nymphs—indeed sudden, violent, and 
contagious impressions of every kind, 
not merely of fear. Livy, x. 28, 
‘vietoram equilatum velut AGH τ]: 
cus pavor dissipat’ ; ix. 27, ‘milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, lymphatis 
similes adarma discurrunt "in Greek 
vupdddAnmros: Compare Polywn. iv. ὃ, 
96, and an instructive note of Mutzel, 
ad Quint, Curt. iv. 44, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better Ulustrate that 
idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of Φήμη than 
by transcribing a striking passage from 
M. Michelot’s Histoire dela Revolution 
Francoise. The illustration is the more 
instructive, because the religious point 
of view, which in Herodotus is pre- 
dominant,—and which, to the believing 
mind, fumishes an explanation pre- 
eminently satisfactory,—~ has passed 
away in the historian of the nineteenth 
century, and gives place to a graphic 
description of the real phenomenon, of 
high importance in human affairs; the 
common susceptibilities, common in- 
spiration, and common spontaneous 


impulse, of @ multitude, effacing for 
a time each man’s separate individu. 
ality. 

M. Michelet is about to describe that 
ever-memorable event—the capture of 
the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 
(ch. vii. vol. i. ἢ. 105). 

‘Versailles, avec un gouvernement 
organisé, un τοὶ, des ministres, un 
gendral, une armée, n’étoit qu’heésita- 
tion, doute, incertitude, dans la plus 
compléte anarchie morale, 

* Paris, bouleverseé, délaissd de toute 
autorite légale, dans un désordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillet, ce 
qui moralement est Vordre le plus 
profond, l’unanimité des esprits. 

“Le 13 Juillet, Paris ne songeait 
qwitt se defendre. Le 14, il attaqua. 

**T.e 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des 
doutes, il n'y en eut plus le matin. Le 
soir ¢toit plein de troubles, de fureur 
désordoune, Le matin fut lumineux 
ot dune sérénité terrible, 

“Une idde se leva sur Paris avec le 
jour, et tous virent la mine lurmiére, 
Une lumibre dans les esprits, et dang 
chagueceur une voix: Va, et tu prendras 
la Bastille ! 


“Cela étoit impossible, insensé, 
étrange ἃ dire; ᾿ς Kit tous le 


crurent néanmoins. Et cela se tit. 

“La Bastille, pour étre une vieille 
forteresse, n’en ctoit pas moins im- 
prenable, & moins d’y mettre plusieurs 
jours, et beaucoup d’artillerie. — Le 
peuple n’avoit en cette crise ni le 
temps ni les moyens de faire un siéve 
régulier, L’etit-il fait, Ja Bastille 
n'avoit pas & craindre, ayant assez de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si 
proche, et dimmenses munitions de 
guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds d’epais- 
seur au sommet des tours, de trente et 
quarante ἃ la base, pouvaient rire 
longtemps des boulets: et ses batteries, 
ALelle, dont le fou plongeoit sur Paris, 
auroient pu on attendant démolir tout 
le Marais, tout le Faubourg St. An- 
toine. 

“TLattaque dela Bastille ne fut un 
acte nullement raisonnable. Cefut un 
acte de foi. 

‘« Personne ne proposa. Mais tous 
crurent et tous agirent. ue long des 
rues, des quais, des ponts, des boule- 
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Démétér close to the field of battle at Mykualé, as well ag at 
Platwza. Diodérus and other later writers} who wrote when the 
impressions of the time had vanished, and when divine interven- 
tions were less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole pro- 
ceeding as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals 
for the purpose of encouraging their army. . 
The Lacedzmonians on the right wing, and the portion of the 
Battleof | army near them, had a difhcult path before them, 
Mykale— ¢ over hilly ground and ravine ; while the Athenians, 
Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Troezenians, and the 


Tonians in 
the Persian deft half of the army, marching only along the beach, 


camp—com- 
plete defeat came much sooner into conflict with the enemy. The 
Persians. Persians, as at Platea, employed their gerrha, or wicker 


bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breastwork, from 
behind which they discharged their arrows; and they made ; 
strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from being over- 
thrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishing it ; 
driving the enemy into the interior of the fortification, where 
they in vain tried to maintain themselves against the ardour of 
their pursuers, who forced their way into it almost along with 
the defenders. Even when this last rampart was carried, and 
when the Persian allies had fled, the native Persians still con- 
tinued to prolong the struggle with undiminished bravery. Un- 
practised in line and drill, and acting only in small knots,* with 
disadvantages of armour such as had been felt severely at Platwa, 
they still maintained an unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites ; 
nor was it until the Lacedemonians with their half of the army 


Pidée de Vattaque. Loin de 1d pour 
lempécher, pour prévenir le carnage 
ue la Bastille pouvoit faire siais¢ment, 


vards, la foule criait a la foule—A la 
Bastille—a la Bastille. Et dans le 
tocsin qui sonnoit, tous entendoient : 


A la Bastille. 

““ Personne, je le répéte, ne donna 
limpulsion. Les parleurs du Palais 
Royal passtrent le temps ἃ dresser une 
liste de proscription, ἃ juger A mort Ja 
Reine, le Polignac, Artois, le prévot 
Flesselles, dautres encore. Les noms 
des vainqueurs de la Bastille n’offrent 

as un seul des faiseurs de motions. 
e Palais Royal ne fut pas le point de 
oe art et ce n'est pas non plus au 
Palais ee be que les vainqueurs ramen- 
érent les dépouilles et les prisonniers. 

“Encore moins les électeurs qui 

Biégeaient ἃ l'Hotel de ville eurent-ils 


ils allérent jusqu’da promettre au gou- 
verneur, que s'il retirait ses canons, on 
ne lattaqueroit pas. Les électours ne 
trahissoient pas comme ils en furent 
accus¢s ; mais 115 n’avoient pas la foi. 

“Qui Yeut? Celui qui ent aussi le 
dévouement, la force, pour adcomplir 
sa foi. Qui? Le peuple, tout le monde.” 

4 Diodér. xi. 85; Polywn. i, 33, 
Justin (ii. 14) is astonished in relating 
“tantam fame velocitatem”. 

+ Herodot. ix. 102, 108. Οὗτοι δὰ 
(Πέρσαι), κατ' ὀλίγους γινόμενοι, ἐμά. 

OVTO τοῖσι αἰεὶ ἐς τὸ τεῖχος ἐσπίπτουσ', 

“Ἑλλήνων. 
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arrived to join in the attack that the defence was atvandoned as 
hopeless. The revolt of the Jonians in the camp put the finishing 
stroke to this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians— 
next, other Ionians and Afolians—lastly, the Milesians, who had 
been posted to guard the passes in the rear—not only deserted, 
but took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, 
to whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 
of Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them into the hands 
of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their own hands. 
A large number of the native Persians, together with both the 
generals of the land force, Tigranés and Mardontés, perished in 
this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, Artayntés and 
Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army was irretrievably dispersed, 
while all the ships which had been dragged wp on the shore fell 
into the hands of the assailants and were burut. But the victory 
of the Greeks was by no means bloodless. Among the left wing, 
upon which the brunt of the action had fallen, a considerable 
number of men were slain, especially Sikyonians, with their 
commander Perilaus.!_ The honours of the battle were awarded, 
first to the Athenians, next to the Corinthians, Sikyonians, and 
Trezenians ; the Lacedemonians having done comparatively 
little. Hermolykus the Athenian, a celebrated pankratiast, was 
the warrior most distinguished for individual feats of arms.? 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at first 
found protection on the heights of Mykalé, was with- 
drawn from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the 
command of Artayntés, whom Masistés, the brother of 
Xerxés, bitterly reproached on the score of cowardice 
in the recent defeat. The general was at length so 
maddened by a repetition of these insults, that he drew his 
scimitar and would have slain Masistés, had he not been prevented 
by a Greek of Halikarnassus named Xenagoras,® who was rewarded 
by Xerxés with the government of Kilikia. Xerxés was still at 
Sardis, where he had remained ever since his return, and where 


Retirement 
of the 
defeated 
Persian 
army to 
Sardis. 


1 Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Dioddrus Greeks; but the latter says that 40,000 


(xi. 36) seems to follow different autho- 
rities from Herodotus: his statement 
varies in many particulars, but is less 
probable. : 
Herodotus does not specify the loss 
on either side, nor Diodérus that of the 


Persians und allies were slain. 

2 Herodot. ix. 105. 

3 Herodot, ix. 107. I do not know 
whether we may suppose Herodotus to 
have heard this from his fellow-citizen 
Xenagoras. 
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he conceived a passion for the wife of his brother Masisi¢s. The 
consequences of his passion entailed upon that unfortunat v woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage Améstris.1. But he had no fresh 
army ready to send down to the coast ; so that the Greek cities, 
even on the continent, were for the time practically liberated 
from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks were in a 
position of still greater safety. . 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the despots 
Strattis and Theoméstér were expelled from Chios and Samos." 
But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing the 
same secure autonomy to the continental cities, which could not 


Reluctance 
of the 
Spartans to 
adopt the 
continental 
Tonians 
into their 
alliance— 
proposition 
to transport 
them across 
the gean 
into 
Western 
Greece— 
rejected 

by the 
Athenians, 


be upheld against the great inland power without 
efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Nevertheless 
not enduring to abandon these continental Ionians to 
the mercy of Xerxés, they made the offer to transplant 
them into European Greece, and to make room for 
them by expelling the medising Greeks from their 
sea-port towns. But this proposition was at once 
repudiated by the Athenians, who would not permit 
that colonies originally planted by themselves should 
be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity 
of Athens. The Lacedemonians readily acquiesced 
in this objection, and were glad, in all probability, to 


find honourable grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale 
dispossession eminently difficult to execute,* yet at the same 


1 Herodot.ix.108—113. He gives the 
story at considerable length: it illus- 
trates forcibly and painfully the interior 
of the Persian regal palace. 

2 Herodot. viii. 13:2. 

3 Herodot. ix. 106; Diodér. xi. 37. 
The latter represents the Lonians and 
Kolians as having actually consented 
to remove into European Greece, and 
indeed the Athenians themselves as 
having at first consented to it, though 


the latter afterwards repented and ἢ 


opposed the scheme. 


4Such wholesale transportations of 
population from one continent to 
another have always been move or less 
in the habits of Oriental despots, the 
Persians in ancient times and the Turks 
in more modern times: toa conjunction 
of free states like the Greeks they must’ 
have been impracticable. 

See Von Hammer, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reichs, vol. i. book vi. p. 
251, for the forced migrations of people 

rom Asia into Europe directed by the 
Turkish Sultan Bajazet (A.D.1390—1400). 
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time to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the Ionians, 
and to throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, which 
we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to Athens a 
separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to the Asiatic 
Grecks, and for introducing, first, the confederacy of Délos—next, 
Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greck fleet sailed northward to the 
Hellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, ene re 
and for the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian fleet sails to 
bridge. For so imperfect was their information, that ee ; 
they believed this bridge to be still firm and in pass- oe 
able condition in September, 479 B.c., though it had home, but 
been broken and useless at the time when Xerxés ee ποτ 
crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before ne 
(about November, 480 3.c.).1 Having ascertained on 
their arrival at Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychidés 
and the Peloponnesians returned home forthwith ; but Xanthippus 
with the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had 
deen in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of more 
than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder Miltiadés? 
down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although during part 
of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of the second 
Miltiadés to the expulsion of Xerxés from Greece (493—480 B.c.), 
a period during which the Persian monarch was irresistible and 
full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen would find it safe 
to live there. But the Athenian squadron from Mykalé were 
now naturally eager both to re-establish the ascendency of Athens, 
and to regain the properties of Athenian citizens in the Chersonese. 
Probably many of the leading men, especially Kimén, son of 
Miltiadés, had extensive possessions there to recover, as Alkibiadés 
had in after days, with private forts of his own.* To this motive 
for attacking the Chersonese may be added another—the impor- 
tance of its corn-produce, as well as of a clear passaye through the 
Hellespont for the corn ships out of the Propontis to Athens and 


1 Herodot. viii. 115, 117; ix. 106, Ilistory, ch. xxx., ch. xxxiv., cli xxxv 
114. 3 Xenuph. Hellen, i, 5, 37 «8 daar 
+See the preceding volume of this τοῦ τείχη. 
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Aigina.? Such were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and 
the leading Athenians, even without the co-operation of the 
Peloponnesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest 
place in the peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in 
which all the neighbouring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and 
elsewhere, had got together under Gobazus and Artayktés.* 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Siege of Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken alto- 
Paani ὼ gether by surprise, had been constrainul ἰὼ throw 
the Cher- themselves into Sestus, without stores of provisions or 
coainse =o means of making a long defence. But of all the 
Artayktes. Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated were 
the inhabitants of Hleus—the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of the 
hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the fore- 
most warrior in the host of Agamemnén to leap ashore, and as 
the first victim to the spear of Hektér. The temple of Protesilaus, 
conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,* was a scene of worship and 
pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of Eleeus, but also for 
the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch that it hal been 
enriched with ample votive offerings and probably deposits for 
security—money, gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, 
robes, and various uther presents. The story ran that when 
Xerxés was on his march across the Hellespont into Greece, 
Artayktés, greedy of all this wealth, and aware that the monarch 
would not knowingly permit the sanctuary to be despviled, 
preferred a wily request to him—“ Master, here is the house of a 
Greek, who in invading thy territory met his just reward and 
perished : I pray thee give his house to me, in order that people 
may learn for the future not to invade thy land”—the whole svil 
of Asia being regarded by the Persian monarchs as their rightful 
possession, and Protesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor 
against them. Xerxés, interpreting the request literally, and not 
troubling himself to ask who the invader was, consented : upon 


1 Herodot. vii. 147. Schol. ad Aris- 2 Herodot. ix. 114, 115. Syordv— 
sas iitustration of the value set Ὁ °P ed ee es une EON eto A: 
Athens upon the command of Helles. 776”7ov—Thucyd. viii, 62: compare 
pont, see ]emosthenés, De Fals. Legat. Xenophén, Hellenic. ii. 1, 25, 


c. 59. 3 Thuceyd., viii. 102, 
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which, Artayktés, while the army were engaged in their forward 
march into Greece, stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, 

carrying all the treasures to Sestus. He was not content without 
still further outraging Grecian sentiment: he turned cattle into 
the grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have 
profaned the sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines? Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest 
antipathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in Sestus. 
After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions in the 
town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among the 
garrison ; Which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts and 
endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the patience 
even of the Athenian besiegers was well-nigh exhausted. It was 
with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous desire 
manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept. 
tovether, the siege was pressed without relaxation, Capture of 
and presently the privations of the garrison be- Sestus— 
came intolerable ; so that Artayktés and Qlobazus pera 
were at last reduced to the necessity of escaping by ἐδ" 
stealth, letting themselves down with a few followers from the wall 
at a point where it was imperfectly blockaded. Cobazus found 
his way into Thrace, where however he was taken captive by the 
Abysinthian natives and offered up as a sacrifice to their god 
Pleistérus: Artayktés fled northward along the shores of the 
Hellespont, but was pursued by the Greeks, and made prisoner 
near Zvospotami, after a strenuous resistance. He was brought 
with his son in chains to Sestus, which immediately after his 
departure had been cheerfully surrendered by its inhabitants to 
the Athenians. It was in vain that he offered a sum of 100 
talents as compensation to the treasury of Protesilaus, and a 
further sum of 200 talents to the Athenians as personal ransom 
for himself and his son. So deep was the wrath inspired by his 
insults to the sacred ground, that both the Athenian commander 
Xanthippus and the citizens of Elecus disdained everything less 


1 Herodot. ix. 116: compare i. 4. ᾿Αθήνας ἐξηπάτησε, τὰ Wpwreciiew τοῦ 
᾿Αρταύκτης, ἀνὴρ μὲν Πέρσης, δεινὸς δὲ καὶ Ἰφίκλον χρήματα ἐξ ᾿Ελαιοῦντος ὑφελό- 
ἀτάσθαλος" ὃς καὶ βασιλέα ἐλαύνοντα ἐπ᾿ μένος. Compare Herodot. ii. 64. 
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than a severe and even cruel personal atonement for the outraged 
Protesilaus. Artayktés, after first having seen his son stoned to 
death before his eyes, was huug up toa lofty board fixed for the 
purpose, and left to perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge 
had been fixed! There is something in this proceeding more 
Oriental than Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to 


aggravate death by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 
After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 


Return of 
the fleet to 
Athens. 


with their plunder, towards the commencement of 
winter, not omitting to carry with them the vast 
cables of the Nerxeian bridge, which had been taken 


in the town, as a trophy to adorn the acropolis of Athens.* 


1 Herodot. ix. 118, 119, 120. Οἱ yap 
᾿Ελαιούσιοι τῷ Πρωτεσέίλεῳ τιμωρέοντες 
ἐδέοντό μιν καταχρησθῆναι καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ 
στρατηγοῦ ταὐτῃ ὁ νόος ὄφερι. : 

2 Herodot. ix. 121. It must be either 
to the joint Grecian armament of this 
year, or to that of the former year, that 
Plutarch must intend his celebratuid 
story respecting the proposition ad- 
vanced by Themistoklésanu condemned 
by Aristeidés, to apply (Plutarch, The- 
niistoklés, c. 20; Aristeidés, c. 22). He 
tells us that the Greek fleet wag all 
assembled to pass the winter in the 
Thessalian harbour of Pagasi, when 
Themistuklés formed the project ut 
burning all the other Grecian ships 
except the Athenian, in order that no 
city except’ Athens night have a naval 
force. Themistoklés (ne tells us) inti- 
mated to the people that he had a 
proposition, very advantageous to the 
state, to communicate; but that it 
could not be publicly proclaimed and 
discussed : upon which they desired 
him to mention it privately to Aristei- 
αὖθ, Themistoklés did so; and Aris- 
teidés told the people that the project 
was at once eminently advantageous 
and not less eminently unjust. Upon 


which the people renounced — it 
forthwith, without askimg what it 
Was, 


Considering the great celebrity which 
this story has obtained, some allusion 
to it was necessary, though it has long 
ceased to be received as matter οἱ 
history. It is quite inconsistent with 
the narrative of Tlerodotus, us well as 
with all the conditions of the time : 

-agase was Zhesaafian, and as such 
hostile tu the Greek fleet rather than 
otherwise: the feet seems to have 
never been therd: moreover we muy 
wild, that taking matters as they thon 
stood, when the fear from Persian was 
not at all terminated, the Athenians 
would have lost more than they gained 
by burning the ships of the other Greeks, 
so that Lhemistokles was not very 
likely to conceive the scheme, nor 
Aristeidés to describe it in the language 
put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention 
of some Greek of the Plutonic ave, who 
wished to contrast justice with expodi- 
ency and Aristeidds with Themistoklés 
—us Well as to bestow at the sume time 


anegyric Upon Athens in the days of 
ler glory. 
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CHAPTER XLII 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


I HAVE already mentioned, in the preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
toyether with the general fact that, in the sixth century before 
the Christian era, they were among the most powerful and 
flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this 
general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 Β.0.. became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet 4 ojeentum 
in the preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on aon 
the south side of the island, had been its superiors. syracuse 
The latter, within a few years of its foundation, fell Before 
under the dominion of one of its own citizens named Phalaris 


Phalaris, a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel. An rene ὦ 
exile from Astypalea near Rhodes, but a rich man, “™ 

and an early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself 
despot seemingly about the year 570 B.c. He had been named to 
one of the chief posts in the city ; and having undertaken at his 
own cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis 
(as the Athenian Alkmaénids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a considerable 
number of men, whom he armed and availed himself of the 
opportunity of a festival of Démétér to turn them against the 
people. He is said to have made many conquests over the petty 
Sikan communities in the neighbourhood: but exaction and 
eruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
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prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into 
imperishable memory. This picee of mechanism was hollow, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated : the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
animal. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as 
despot for sixteen years; at the end of which period, a general 
rising of the people, headed by a leading man named Télemachus, 
terminated both his reign and his life! Whether Télemachus 
became despot or not, we have no information: sixty vears 
afterwards, we shall find his descendant Théro established in that 
position. 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusans reconquered their revolted colony of 


fn 600 κο.-- Kamarina (in the south-east of the island letween 
een Syracuse and Gela), expelled or dispossessed the 
pe inhabitants, and resumed the territory.* With the 
privileged exception of this accidental circumstance, we are 
descendants without information about the Sicilian cities until a 
ene time rather before 500 B.c., just when the war between 
Polonists— Krotén and Sybaris had extinguished the power of 
aoe the latter, and when the despotism of the Peisistratids 
neti at Athens had been exchanged for the democratical 


constitution of Kleisthenés. 


1 Everything which has ever been 
said about Phalaris is noticed and (lis- 
cussed in the learned and acute Disser- 
tation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris: compare also Seyffert, 
nia und sein Gebiet, pp. 57-61 
who however treats the pretendec 
letters of Phalaris with more conside- 
ration than the readers of Dr. Bentley 
if generally be disposed to sanc- 
ion. 

The story of the brazen bull of 
Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence : it is expressly mentioned by 
Pindar, and the bull itself, after having 
been carried away to Carthage when 
the Carthaginians took Agrigentum, 
was restored to the Agrigentines by 
Scipio when he tovk Carthage. See 


Aristot. Polit. v. 8,4; Pindar, Pyth, i, 
185; Polyb. xii. 25; Dioddér. xhi, 00; 
Cicero in Verr. iy. 33. 

t does not appear that Timeus 
really called in question the historical 
reality of the bull of Phalaris, though 
he has been erroneously supposed to 
have done so. ‘Timmeus allirmed that 
the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the iden- 
tical machine: which was correct, for 
it must have been then at Carthage, 
from whence it was not rostored to 
on πόσους until after 146 νῷ, See 
a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 185. 

2Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad Pindar. 
Olymp. v. 19: compare Wesseling ad 
Diodér. xi. 76. 
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The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 


amoung the cities of Greece Proper in the early 
historical age, appear to have been all oligarchical. 
We do not know under what particular modifications 
they were kept up, but probably all more or less 
resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori (or 
wealthy proprietors descended from the original 
colonizing chiefs), possessing large landed properties 
tilled by a numerous Sikel serf population called 
Kylyrii, formed the qualified citizens—out of whom, 
as well as by whom, magistrates and generals were 


Early go- 
vernments 
of the 
Greek cities 
in Sicily— 
original 
ohgarchies 
subverted 
in ne 
places by 
despots— 
attempted 
colony of 
the Spartan 
rince 
orieus, 


chosen, while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 

comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans and tradesmen. 
In the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves more nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; 
while such members of the latter as might rise to opulence were 
uot for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves,! is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
acconipanied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 
500 B.c., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhégium, Skythés at 
Zanklé, Térillus at Himera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Panetius at Leontini.2 It was about the year 509 B.c. 
that the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted a body of emigrants 
to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-western 
corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the non-Hellenic 


1At Gela, Ierodot. vii. 153: at 
Syracuse, Aristot. Politic. v. 3, 1. 

2 Aristut. Politic. v. 8, 4; v. 10, 4. 
Kai eis τυραννίδα μεταβάλλει ἐξ ὀλιγαρ- 


χίας, ὥσπερ ἐν Ξικελίᾳ σχεδὸν αἱ πλεῖσται 
τῶν ἀρχαίων " ἐν Λεοντίνοις εἰς τὴν 
Ἰαναιτίον τυραννίδα, καὶ ἐν Τέλᾳ, εἰς 
» a a 5» ay 7 
τὴν Ἑλεάνδρον, καὶ ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς 
πόλεσιν ὡσαύτως. 
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inhabitants and founding a new Grevian colony. But the Cartha- 
ginians, whose Sicilian possessions were lose adjoining, and who 
had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous establish- 
ment at Kinyps in Libya, now lent such Vigorous Assistance to 
the Egestean inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, after a short 
period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with most. of his 
companions. Such of them as eseaped, under the orders of 
Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from hence- 
forward the name of Herakleia’—a colony and dependency of 
the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then 
despot. Euryleon joined the maleontents at Selinus, overthrew 
Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, watil, after a short 
possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.? 

We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phamicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian vera, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Eurupe, and which were only terminated, 
after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into 
the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians and 
Egestxans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made some 
conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which were 
subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.’ 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of Gela 
began to raise his city to ascendency over the other Sicilian 
Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least all 
independent. His powerful mercenary foree, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes,‘ did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reivn 
of seven years; but it enabled his brother and successor Elippo- 


1 Diodérus ascribes the foundation 


of Herakleia to Doricus: this seems 
not consistent with the account of 
Herodotus, unless we are to assume 
that the town of Herakleia which 
Dorieus founded was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and that the name 
Herakieia was afterwards given by 
Euryleon er his successors to that 
which had before been called Minoa 
(Divddr, iv, 23). 


A funereal monument in honour of 
Athenwus, one of the settlars who 
perished with Dorieus, was seen by 
nies at Sparta (Pausanias, iil, 
16, 4 


Ὁ tlerodot. v. 43, 46. 

3 Herodot. vii. 158. The extreme 
brevity of his allusion is perplexhig, 
as we have no collateral “knowledge 
to illustrate it. 

4 Polyawnus, v. 6. 
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kratés to extend his dominion over nearly half of the island. 


In that mercenary force two officers, Gelo and Anesi- 
démus (the satter a citizen of Agrigentum, of 
the conspicuous family of the Emmenidw, and 
descended from Télemachus the deposer of Phalaris), 
.particularly distinguished themselves. Gelo was 
descended from a native of Télos near the Triopian 
Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied 
the Rhodian Antiphémnus to Sicily. His imme- 
diate ancestor, named Télinés, had first raised the 
family to distinction by valuable aid to a defeated 


About BG 
505.— 
Kleander 
despot of 
Geli.—b.c. 
about 500.— 
First rise of 
Gelo and 
“Enesids- 
mus in his 
service, 
Télinés, the 
first marked 
ancestor of 
Gelo. 


political party, who had been worsted in a struggle and forced to 
seek shelter in the neighbouring town of Maktorium. Télinés 
wag possessed of certain peculiar sacred rites (or visible and 
portable holy symbols, with a privileged Knowledge of the 
ceremonial acts and formalities of divine service under which 
they were to be shown) for propitiating the Subterranean 
Goddessez, Démeter and Persephoné: “from whom he obtained 
them, or how he got at them himself (says Herodotus) I cannot 
say”; but such was the imposing effect of his presence and 
manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured to march into Gela 
at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, and was enabled to 
reinstate them in power, deterring the people from resistance in 
the same manner as the Athenians had been overawed by the 
spectacle of Phyé-Athené in the chariot along with Peisistratus. 
The extraordinary boldness of this proceeding excites the 
admiration of Herodotus, especially as he had been informed 
that Télinés was of an unwarlike temperament. The restored 
exiles rewarded it by yranting to him, and to his descendants 
after him, the hereditary dignity of hierophants of the two 
goddesses! — a function certainly honourable, and probably 


_ See about Tdlin’s und this here- 
ditary priesthood, Herodot. vii. 153. 
τούτους ὧν ὃ Τηλίνης Karyyaye ἐς Ἰδέλην, 


exorcised this hereditary priesthood 
(Olymp. vy. 100 (95), with the Scholia ad 
loc. and Scholia ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 


yr 


ἄχω»ν ovencay ἀνδρῶν δυναμιν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἱρὰ τούτων τῶν θεῶν, ὅθεν δὲ αὐτὰ 
ἔλαβε, ἢ αὐτὸς ἐκτήσατο, τοῦτο οὐκ ἔχω 
εἰπεῖν. τούτοισι οὰ ὧν πίσυνος ἐὼν, κατή- 
Yeye, ἐπὶ ᾧ τὰ οἱ ἀπόγονοι αὐτοῦ ἱροφαν- 
ται τῶν θεὼν ὄσονται: COMPATE 1 Previous 
passage of this History, vol. i. rani i, 

Lt appears from Pindar that Uiero 


ad Jo 


About the story of Phyé personify- 
ing Athéné at Athens, see above, ch. 
xxx. of this History. 

The ancient religious worship ad- 
dressed itself more to the eye than to 
the ear ; the words spoken were of less 
importance than the things exhibited, 
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lucrative, connected with the 
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Parr ΤΊ, 


administration ot consecrated 


property and with the enjoyment of a large portion of its fruits. 


the persons performing, and the actions 
done. The vague sense of the Greek 
and Latin neuter, ἱερά or sacra, includes 
the entire ceremony, and is difthcult to 
translate into a modern language; but 
the verbs connected with it, cyeu, 
κεκτῆσθαι, κομίζειν, φαΐνει», ἱερά- 
ἱεροφάντης, ἄς., relate to exhibition 
and action. This was particularly the 
case with the mysteries (or solomnities 
not thrown open to the general public, 
but accessible only to those who went 
through certain preliminary forms, and 
under certain restrictions) in honour of 
Démétér and Persephone, as well as of 
other deities in different parts of 
Greece. The λεγόμενα, or things said 
on these occasions, were of less im- 
portance than the δεικνύμενα and 
δρώμενα, or matters shown and things 
done (see Pausanias, iti. 87, 3). 
Herodotus says about the lake of 
Sais in Egypt, "Ev δὲ τῇ λίμνῃ ταύτῃ 
τὰ δείκηλα τῶν παθέων αὐτοῦ (of 
Osiris) νυκτὸς ποιεῦσι, τὰ καλέουσι 
μυστήρια ΔΛἰγύπτιοι: he proceeds to 
state that the Thesmophoria celebra- 
ted in honour of Démétér in Greece 
were of the same nature, and gives his 
opinion that they were imported into 
Greece from Egypt. Homer (Mymn. 
Cerer. 476); compare Paugan. ii. 14, 2. 


Δεῖξεν Τριπτολέμῳ re, Δεόκλεΐ τε TAn- 
ξίππῳ 

Δρησμοσύνην ἱερῶν" καὶ ἐπέφραδεν 
ὄργια παισὶ 

Ἡρεσβυτέρῃς Κελέοιο. . . 

ὍὌλβιος, ὃς Tad ὅπωπεν 
ἀνθρώπων, S&C. 


Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25; Pindar, 
Fragm. xcvi.; Sophokl. rag. Iviii. ed. 
Brunck; Plutarch, De_ Profect. in 
Virtute, ὁ. 10, Ὁ. 81: De Isid. et Osir. 

. 353, ¢. 3. ὡς γὰρ οἱ τελούμενοι Kar’ 
ἀρχὰς ἐν θορύβῳ και βοῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
ὠθούμενοε συνίασι, δρωμένων δὲ καὶ 
δεικνυμένων τῶν ἱερῶν, προσέ. 
χουσιν ἤδη μετὰ φόβον καὶ σιωπῆς: 
and Isokratés, Panegyric., c. 6, about 
Hleusis, ra ἱερὰ καὶ νῦν δείκνυμεν 
καθ' ἕκαστον ἐνιαυτόν. These mysteries 
consisted thus chiefly of exhibition and 
action addressed to the eyes of the 
communicants, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus calls them a mystic drama— 
Δηὼ καὶ Κόρη δρᾶμα ἐγενέσθην μυστικὸν, 
καὶ τὴν πλάνην καὶ τὴν ἁρπαγὴν καὶ τὸ 
πένθος ἡ ᾿Ελευσὶς δᾳδουχεῖ, The word 
ὄργια is originally nothing more than a 


* 2 
ἐπιχθονίων 


consecrated exprassion for tpya—tepa 
ἔργα (seu Pausanias, iv. 1, 4,9), though 
it, comes afterwards to designate the 
whole ceremony, matters shown ag 
well as matters done--ra ὄργια κομίζων 
~mbpytor παντοίων» ourdérys, KC. > com. 
pare Plutarch, Alkibiad, 22--4, 

The sacred objects exhibited formed 
an essential part of the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such 
of them as were movable were brought 
Out—rederns ἐγκύμονα μυστιδα κίστην 
(Nonnus, ix. 127) AMischines, in assist- 
ine the religious lustrations performed 
by his mother, was bearer of the chest 
—Kirrohipos καὶ Aceroddpes (Demos: 
then. de Corona, ¢. 79, p. 318). Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Cohort, ad Gant. p. 14) 
describes the objects which were con- 
tained In these mystic chests of the 
Kleusinian mysteries -cakes of parti: 
cular shape, pomegranttes, salt, 
ferules, ivy, ἄς ‘The commnaunicant 
was permitted, as a part οὐ the 
ceremony, to take these out of the 
chest and put them into a basket, 
afterwards putting them back again 
‘Jojunavi et ebibi eyceanem : ex cisti 
sumpsi οὐ in calathum misi: accepi 
rursus, in cistulan transtuli” (Armobiug 
ad Gent. v. p. 174, ed. Klmenhorst), 
while the uninitiated were excluded 
from seeing it, and forbidden from 
looking at it “even from the house 
top”. 


Tov κάλαθον κατιόντα χαμαὶ θασεῖσθε 
ἔβαλοι 
Myo ἀπὸ τῶ réyeos. 
(Kallimachus, Hymn. in Cererem. 4.) 
Lobeck, in his learned and excellent 
treatise, Aglaophamus di, Ὁ. &1), says: 
“Sacrorum nomine tam Gravel, quam 
Romani, precipud signa et imagines 
Deorum, omnemque sacram snpellec- 
tilem dignari solent. Quem res animum 
illuc potius inclinat, ub putem Hiero- 
pee ejusmodi ἱερά in conspectum 
ominum  protulisse, sive deornm 
simulacra, sive vasa sacra et instru- 
menta aliave prisce religionis monu- 
menta; qualia in sacrario Kleusinio 
asservata fuisse, etsi nullo testimonio 
affirmare possumus, tamen probabili- 
tatis speciem habet testimonio simi- 
lem. Namque non solum in templis 
fere omnibus cimelia vonerandée 
antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
mysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio 
occurrit, quas initiati summa cum 
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Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hierophantic 


family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers, sons 


: : Gelo—in 
of Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasy- Heh com: 
᾿ man 


bulus: and he further ennobled himself by such 
personal exploits, in the army of the despot Hippo- 
kratés, as to be promoted to the supreme command 
of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity of Gelo 
that the despot owed a succession of victories and 


among the 
mercenaries 
of Ilippo- 
krates des- 
pot of Gela, 


conquests, 


in which the Ionic or Chalkidic cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, 
Leontini, and Zanklé were successively reduced to depend- 


ence 


The fate of Zanklé—sceminyly held by its despot Skythés in 


a state of dependent alliance under Hippokratés, and 


: : : : : ae Fate of the 
in standing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhégium on the Tonic town 
aa ide f he wae f \ ὙΠῸ πῶ ; k bl of Zanklé, 
opposite side of the strait of Messina—was remarkable. ssonwards 
At the time when the Ionic revolt in Asia was sup- Messina— 
oT A : it is seized 

pressed, and Milétus reconquered by the Persians by the 
(B.C. 49+, 493), ἃ natural sympathy was manifested by port ol 

the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers of pe 


the same race on the east of the Adgean sea. Projects 

were devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode ; 
and the Zanklwans, especially, invited them to form a new 
Pan-Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kalé 
Akté, on the north coast of Sicily ; a coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there was 
only one Grecian colony—Himera. This invitation was accepted 
by the refugees from Samos and Milétus, who accordingly put 
themselves on shipboard for Zanklé; steering, as was usual, 


venerationes aspicerent, non initiatis 
ne aspicore quidem liceret. . . . Ex his 
testimontis efficitur (p. 61) sacra quae 
Wieruphanta ostendit, ia ipsa fuisse 
ἅγια φάσματα sive simulacra Deorum, 
eorumque aspectum qui prebeant 
δεῖξαι τὰ ἱερά Vel παρέχειν vel φαίνειν 
dici, et ab hoe quasi primario ITiero- 
phante actn tum Eleusinivrum 
sacerdotum principem nomen accepisse, 
tum totum negotium esse nuncupa- 
tum.” 

Compare also K. I’. Hormann, 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthumer doer 
Griechen, part ii. ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum 


Responsis (c. 11), which is transcribed 
almost entirely by Arnobius addy. 
Gentes, iv. p. 148, demonstrates the 
minute precision required at Rome in 
the performance of the festival of the 
Megalesia: the smallest omission or 
alteration was supposed to render 
the festival unsatisfactory to the 
gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy 
Tunic at νον in 1845 shows what 
immense and wide-spread effect upon 
the human mind may be produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by tepa 
δεικνύμενα. 

1 Herodot. vii. 154. 
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along the coast of Akarnamia to IKarkyra, from thenee across to 
Tarentum, and along the Halian cuast to the strait of Messina. . 
It happened that when they r ‘ached the town of Epizephyrian 
Lokri, Skythés, the despot of Zankle, was absent from his city, 
together with the larger portion of his military force, on an 
expedition against the Sikels—perhaps undertaken to facilitate 
the contemplated colony at Kalé Akte. Its enemy, the Rhegian 
prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage of this accident, proposed to 
the refugees at Lokri that they should seize for themselves, and 
retain, the unguarded city of Zankle. They followed his 
suggestion, and possessed themselves of the city, together with 
the families and property of the absent Zanklvans, who speedily 
returned to repair their loss, while their prince Sky thes further 
invoked the powerful aid of his ally and superior, Hippokratés. 
The latter, however, provoked at the loss of one of his dependent 
cities, seized and imprisoned Skythés, whom he considered as 
the cause of 10,1 at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he 
found it at the same time advantageous to accept a proposition 
made to him by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray 
the Zankleans whom he had come to aid. By a convention 
ratified with an oath, it was agreed that Hippokrates should 
receive for himse]f all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, 
property and slaves belonging to the Zankleans, leaving the 
other half to the Samians. Among the property without the 
walls, not the least valuable part consisted in the persons of 
those Zankleans whom Hippokratés had come to assist, but 
whom he now carried away as slaves; excepting however from 
this lot three hundred of the principal citizens, whom he 
delivered over to the Samians to be slaughtered—probably lest 
they might find friends to procure their ransom, and afterwards 
disturb the Samian possession of the town. Their lives were 
however spared by the Samians, though we are not told what 
became of them. This transaction, alike perfidious on the part 
of the Samians and of Hippokratés, secured to the former a 


1 Herodot. vi. 22, 28. Σκύθην μὲν imply the relation pre-existing botween 


ae μουναρχον ΤΟΙΣ Ζαγκλαίων, Τρϑ κα Hippokratés and Skythés, as superior 
ὄντα τὴν πόλιν, ὁ Ἱπποκράτης πεδήσας, : ᾿ 5a 
Kal τὸν ἀδελφεὺν αὐτοῦ Πυθογάνξα, ἐς and subject ; and punishment inflicted 


“iaikov λον Grewenile. by the former upon the latter for 
The words ὡς ἀποβαλόντα seem to having lost an important post. 
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flourishing city, and to the latter an abundant booty. We are 
glad tu learn that the imprisoned Skythés found means to escape 
to Darius, king of Persia, from whom he received a generous 
shelter : imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow 
Greeks. The Samians however did not long retain possession of 
their conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhégium. He planted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonizing 
it under the name of Messéné—a name which it ever afterwards 
bore :3 and it appears to have been governed either by himself or 
by his son Kleophron, until his death about B.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above-mentioned, Hippokratés of Gela 
was on the point of making the still more important 


acquisition of Syracuse, and was only prevented from aaa 
doing so, after defeating the Syracusans at the river victorious 
[fel6érus, and capturing many prisoners, by the Syracusans 
inediation of the Corinthians and Korkyreans, who ts 
prevailed on him to be satisfied with the cession of ae 
Kamarina and its territory as a ransom. Having comes inhis 


‘erVO ; : ΑΎ : : -a,] place despot 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed OF Gela. Ρ 


to Gela, he was prosecuting his conquests farther 

among the Sikels, when he died or was killed at Hybla. His 
death caused a mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to 
acknowledge his sons, and strove to regain their freedom ; but 
Gelo, the general of horse in the army, espousing the cause of 
the sons with energy, put down by force the resistance of the 
people. As soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, 
deposed the sons of Hippokratés, and seized the sceptre him- 
self. 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the ascend- 
ency enjoyed by his predecessor over the [onic cities, 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island ; 
but an incident which occurred a few years afterwards (1.0, 


B.C. 491. 


2'Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar. 
Pyth. ii. 84; Dioddr. xi. 48. ; 
3 Herodot. vil. 155; Thucyd. vi. δ. 


1 YYerodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle 
(Politic. v. 2, 11) represents the 


Samians as having been first actually 


received into Zanklé, and afterwards 
expelling the prior inhabitants: his 
brief notice is not to be set against 
ie perspicuous narrative of Hero- 
dotus. 


The ninth Nemean Ode of Pindar (vy, 
40), addressed to Chromius the friend 
of Hiero of Syracuse, commemorates, 
among other exploits, his conduct at 
the battle of the Hel6érus. 
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485), while it aggrandized him still further, transferred the seat 
of his power from Gelato Syracuse. The Syracusan 


Greatness ᾿ : : ᾿ ᾿ Ν 

of oe Gamori, or oligarchical order of proprietary fanuiilies, 
6 ge . a ᾿ 

ppecossion probably humbled by their ruiuous defeat at the 
of Syracuse 


wandtvans- Heldrus, were dispossessed of the government by ; 
fers theseat combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
of hispower  _ os 

from Gela _Kyllyrii, and the smaller freemen called the Demos ; 
toSyracuse. they were forced to retire to Kasmeuw, where they 
invoked the aid of Gelo to restore them. hat ambitious 
prince undertook the task, and accomplished it with facility ; 
for the Syracusan people, probably unable to resist their political 
opponents when backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered 
to him without striking a blow.) But instead of restoring the 
place to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarved the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications : 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achracina. 
To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. Ὁ γὰρ δῆμος ὃ 
τῶν Συρηκουσίων ἐπιόντι TdAwve παρὰ» 
διδοῖ τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἑωὐτόν. 

Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 6) alludes to 
the Syracusan democracy prior to the 
despotism of Gelo as a case of demo- 
cracy ruined by its own lawlessness and 
disorder. But such can hardly have 
been the fact, if the narrative of Hero- 
dotus is to be trusted. The seal deena 
of the Gamori was not an actof lawless 
democracy, but the rising of free sub- 
jects and slaves against a governing 
oligarchy. After the Gamori were 
expelled, there was no time for tho 
democracy to constitute itself, or to 
show in what degree it possessed. capa- 
city for government, since the narrative 
‘of Herodotus indicates that the resto- 
ration by Gelo followed closely upon 
the expulsion. And the superior force 
which Gelo brought to the aid of the 
expelled Gamori, is quite sufficient to 
explain the submission of the Syracusan 
‘people, had they been ever so well 
adininistered. Perhaps Aristotle may 
have had before him reports different 
from those of Herodotus: unless indeed 
we might venture to suspect that the 


ame of (flo appears in Aristotle by 
lapse of memory in place of that of 
Dionysius. Tt is ἘΠ probable that 
the partial disorder into whieh the 
Syracusun democraey had fallen imme. 
diately before the despotism of Diony- 
sius, Was one of the maim circumstances 
which enabled him to acquire the 
supreme Dee but ἃ similar assertion 
can hardly be mado applicable to the 
early times preceding Gelo, in which 
indeed democracy was only just begin- 
ning in Greece, 

The confusion often made by hasiy 
historians between the names of Celo 
and Dionysius is severely commented on 
by Dionysius of Nalikarnassus (Antiq. 
Roman. vii. 1, Ὁ. 1814): the latter, how- 
ever, in his own statement respecting 
Gelo, is not altogother free from error, 
since he describes Hippokratés as 
brother of Gelo. We must accept the 
supposition of Larcher, that Pausnnias 
(vi. 9, 2), while professing to give the 
date of Gelo’s occupation of Syracuse, 
has really given the date of Celo’s 
occupation of Gla (seo Mr. I’ynes 
oN Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 401 

oC, de 
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Kamarina, which town he dismantled, and more than half of 
those in Gela, which was thus reduced in -importance, while’ 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Eubcea. 

Both these towns, Megara and Eubea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or body of smaller freemen excluded from the 
political franchise : both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments: both were besieged and 
taken. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the war, anticipated nothing but ruin 
at the hands of the conqueror; while the Demos, who had not 
been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which we 
must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and their 
serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to them. 
His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. After 
transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established Conquest 
the oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the gf vimovs 
Demos as slaves, under covenant that they should be ey 
exported from Sicily. “ His conduct (says Hero- transports 
dotus ') was dictated by the conviction, that a Demos es 
was a most troublesome companion to live with.” It Syracuse, 
appears that the state of society which le wished to the Demos 
establish was that of Patricians and clients, without 1° s!ve 
any Plebs ; something like that of Thessaly, where there was a 
proprietary oligarchy living in the cities, with Peneste or 
dependent cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their 
account, but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in 
sufficient number to form a recognized class. And since Gelo 
was removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 


1Werodot. vii. 156. Μεγαρέας re 
τοὺς ἐν Σικελίῃ, ὡς πολιορκεόμενοι ἐς 
ὁμολογίην , προσεχώρησαν, τοὺς μὲν 
αὐτῶν παχέας, ἀειραμένους TE πόλεμον 
αὐτῷ καὶ προσδοκέοντας ἀπολέεσθαι διὰ, 
τοῦτο, ἄγων ἐς τὰς Ξυρηκούσας πολιήτας 
ἐποίησε" τὸν δὲ δῆμον τῶν Μεγαρέων, 
οὖν ἐόντα μεταίτιον τοῦ πολέμον τούτου, 


οὐδὲ προσδεκόμενον κακὸν οὐδὲν πείσεσ- 
θαι, ἀγαγὼν καὶ τούτους ἐς τὰς Ξυρη- 
κούσας, ἀπέδοτο ἐπ᾽ ἐξαγωγῇ ἐκ Ἔικε- 
λῶςς. ὙΤώντο δὲ τοῦτο καὶ HuBodas 
τοὺς ἐν Ξικελῃ ἐποίησε διακρίνας, 
᾿Εποίεε δὲ ταῦτα τούτους ἀμφοτέρους, 
νομίσας δῆμον εἶναι συνοίκημα ἀχαριτώ- 
τατον, 


4—20 
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might still coutinue, even as residents at Avracuse, to receive the 
produce raised for them by others ; but the small sell-working 
proprietors, +f removed in like manner, would be deprived of 
subsistence, because their land would be toe distant for personal 
tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we fully believe, 
with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small free proprietors 
as “troublesome yoke-fellows?—a sentiment pertectly natural to 
a Grecian despot, unless where he found them useful aids to 
his own ambition against a hostile oligarehy—we must add that 
they would become peculiarly troublesome i his scheme of 
concentrating the free population of Syracuse, seeing that he 
would have to give them Jand in the neighbourhood or to 
provide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population rendered 
Increased Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the 
dan power of Gelo, embracing as it did not merely 
of Syracuse Syracuse, but so considerable a portion of the rest of 


under Crelo : es 
withecomes the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was the greatest 


ἀν Hellenic foree then existing. It appears to have 
Sicily. comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east 


of the island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of Zankle 
or Mess¢né, together with no small proportion of the Sikel 
tribes. Messéné was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhégium, 
Agrigentum under that of Théro son of ASnesiddmus, [limera 
under that of Terillus ; while Selinus, close ou the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possession, had its own government 
free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with or depen- 
dent upon Carthage! A dominion thus extensive doubtless 
furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having conquered 
and dispossessed many landed proprietors and having recolonized 
Syracuse, could easily provide both lands and citizenship to 
recompense adherents. Hence he was enabled to enlarge 
materially the military force transmitted to him by Hippokrates 
and to form a naval force besides. Phormis? the Menalian, who 
took service under him and became citizen of Syracuse, with 
fortune enough to send donatives to Olympia—and Agésias the 
1: Diodor. xi. 21. wards, transferring the entire free 
jopulation of conquered towns (xau- 


ὃ Pausan. v. 27, 1, 2 We find the iti and Afppontuan in Italy, &e.) ἐὺ 
elder Dionysius about a century after- Syracuse (Diodbér. xiv. 106, 107). 
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Tamid prophet from Stymphalus1—are doubtless not the only 
examples of emigrants joining him from Arcadia. For the 
Arcadian population were poor, brave, and ready for mercenary 
soldiciship ; while the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must 
have heen more attractive to them than that of Xerxés2 More- 
over during the ten years between the battles of Marathén and 
Salamis, when not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had 
become subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion 
hung like a cloud over Greece Proper, the increased feeling of 
insecurity throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense 
position, which Herodotus represents Gelo to have 
enjoyed, towards the autumn of 481 B.c., when the 
Geeks from the Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to 
resist Nerxés, sent to solicit his aid. He was then 
Imperial leader of Sicily: he could offer to the fis nia 
Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoplites, 200 8.0. 481. 
trirenies, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 light- 
armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire Grecian 
force as long as the war might last.? If this numerical statement 
could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), Herodotus would 
we much within the truth in saying that there was no other 
Hellenic power which would bear the least comparison with that 
of Gelo:* and we may well assume such general superiority to 
he substantially true, though the numbers above-mentioned may 
᾿γὼ an empty boast rather than a reality. 


power and 


Power of 
Gelo when 
the envoys 
from Sparta 
and Athens 
came to 
entreat 


1See the sixth Olympic Ode of 
Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan 
Agésias, The Scholiast on v. ὃ of that 
ode—who says that not Agesias him- 
self, but some of his progenitors mi- 
grated from Stymphilus to Syracuse—is 
contradicted not only by the Scholiast 
on Vv. 167, where Agesias is rightly 
termed both “Apeds and Συρακόσιος 3 
but also by the better evidence of 
Pindar’s own expressions—curvoceeery 
Te τἂν κλεινᾶν Ξυρακοσσᾷν--οοΐκοθεν οἱ- 
καῦς, With reference to Stymphalus and 
syracuse—é8v" ἀγκύραι (Vv. 6, 99, 101 Ξξ 
LUt—174). 

Eryotelés, an exile from IXnéssus in 
Kréte, must have migrated sumewhere 
about this time tu Ilimera in Sicily. 


See the twelfth Olympic Ode of 
Pindar. 


= erodot. viii. 26. 


3 Herodot. vil. 157. σὺ S¢ δυνάμιός 
TE ἥκεις μεγάλης, Kal μοῖρά τοι τῆς 
᾿Ιλλάδος οὐκ ἐλαχίστη μέτα, ἄρχοντί ye 
πικελῶςς : and even still stronger, c. 163, 
ἐὼν Ξικελίη)ς τύραννος, 

The word ἄρχων corresponds with 
ἀρχή, such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than τύραννος. The 
numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for 
Gelo (vii. 153). 

4 VWerodot, vil. 145. τὰ δὲ Τέλωνος 
πρήγματα μεγάλα ἐλέγετο εἶναι" οὐδαμῶν 
᾿λληνικῶν τῶν οὐ πολλὸν μέζω. 
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Part IZ. 


Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 


Plansof trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and 
Stenethen- central operations, It appears that Gelo had formed 
ing Sicilian the plan of uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the 
eeu purpose of expelling the Carthaginians and Heesteeans, 
ue π΄ either wholly or partially, from their maritime pos- 
the islands. sessions in the western corner of the island, and of 


avenging the death of the Spartan prince Doricus—that he even 
attempted, though in vain, to induce the Spartans and other 
central Greeks to co-operate in this plan—and that upon their 
refusal he had in part executed it with the Sicilian forces alone! 
We have nothing but a brief and vague allusion to this exploit, 
wherein Gelo appears as the chief and champion of Hellenic 
against barbaric interests in Sicily—the forerunner of Dionysius, 
Timoleon, and Agathoklés. But he had already bevun to con- 
ceive himself, and had already been recognized by others, in this 
commanding position, when the envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
&e., reached him from the Isthmus of Coriuth, in 481 


Spartan and go oo ies ' 

Athenian Β.0.) to entreat his aid for the repnise of the vast host 
apply fo of invaders about to cross the Mellespont. Crelo, after 
Gelo~bis reminding them that they had refused a similar appli- 


cation for aid from him, said that, far from requitiny 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would 
bring to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 


1 Herodot. vii. 158. Gelo says to 
the envoys from Peloponnésus — 
"Avdpes "EAAnves, λόγον ἔχοντες πλεὸ- 
νέκτην, ἔτολμήσατε ἐμὲ σύμμαχον ἐπὶ τὸν 


have no further information respecting 
the events which these words: elanee 
at. They seem to indicate that the 
Carthaginians and Keesteans had 


βάρβαρον παρακαλέοντες ἐλθεῖν. Αὐτοὶ 
δὲ, ἐμεῦ πρότερον δεηθέντος βαρβαρικοῦ 
στρατοῦ συνεπάψασθαι, ὅτε μοι πρὸς 
Kapyndovious νεῖκος συνῆπτο, ἐπεσκήτ- 
τοντός Te τὸν Δωριέος τοῦ ᾿Αναξαυνδρίδοω 
πρὸς "Ἐγεσταίων φόνον ἐκπρήξασθαι, 
ὑποτείνοντός Te τὰ ἐμπόρια συνελευθι- 
ροῦν, ἀπ' ὧν ὑμῖν μεγάλαι ὠφελίαι τε καὶ 
ἐπαυρέσιες γεγόνασι" οὔτε ἐμεῦ εἵνεκα 
ἤλθετε βοηθήσοντες, οὔτε τὸν Δωριέος 
φόνον ἐκπρηξόμενοι " τὸ δὲ Kar’ ὑμέας, 
τάδε ἅπαντα ὑπὸ βαρβάροισι νέμεται. 
᾿Αλλὰ εὖ γὰρ ἡμῖν καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ ἄμεινον 
κατέστη" νῦν δὲ, ἐπειδὴ περιελήλυθε ὁ 
πόλεμος καὶ ἀπῖκται ἐς ὑμέας, οὕτω δὴ 
Τέλωνος μνῆστις γέγονε. 

Kt is much to be regretted that we 


made some encroachmunts and thren- 
tened to make more: that Gelo had 
repelled them by actual and snecessful 
war. I think it strange however that 
he shoukl be made to say‘ You (the 
Poeloponnesians) lave derived greitt 
and signal advantages from these sea 
WAS περ profit derived from the 
atter by the Pelaponnesiitns can never 
have heen so great as to he singled out 
in this pointed manner. 1 should 
rathor have expecteud—dm ὧν ἡμῖν 
(and not am ὧν ¥pcr)—which must 
have been true in point of fact, and. 
will be found to road quite consistently 
with the general purport of Civlo's 
speech, 
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condition only—that he should be recognized as generalissimo of 
the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
vepudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy ; and 
‘Gelo then so far abated in his demand as to be content with the 
command either of the land force or the naval force, whichever 
might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy inter- 
posed his protest--“ We are sent here (said he) to ask for an 
army, and not for a general; and thou givest us the army, only 
in order to make thyself general. Know that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from honie—whose leader before Troy stands proclaimed 
by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling and 
keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the largest 
naval contingent In the fleet—we will never submit to be com- 
manded by a Syracusan.” 

“Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided with 
commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be com- 
manded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell the 
‘Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring,” 2 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnésus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxés, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed ; but the reason assigned for refusal 
—couflicting pretensions about the supreme command—may be 
suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission than 
from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations between the parties. In his time, Sparta, 
Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial cities of 
Greece; and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great past power 
of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition for pre- 
eminence and command which Herodotus has dramatised. 
The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to promise 
yecomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he had 
another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. He 


1 Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius account of the answer which they made 
(xii. 2G) does not seem to haveread this to Gelo: an answer (not insolent, but) 
anhlassy as related by Herodotus—or business-like and evasive—mpayuarixw- 
at least Le must have preferred some τατὸν ἀπόκριμα, &c. See Timeus, 
other account of it. He givesa different Frag. 87, ed. Didot. 
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was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 
The same spring which brought Xerxes across the Hellespont 
into Greece also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian, 
Guethagl invasion of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged tn, 
separ war against them (as has been above stated) and hail 
SL ae obtained successes, which they would naturally seck 
with the the first opportunity of retrieving. The vast Persian 
lorie invasion of Greece, organized for three years before, 
Rerxés. and drawing contingents not only from the whole 
eastern world, but especially from their own metropolitan 
brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well caleulated to encourave 
them; and there seems good reason for lelieving that the 
simultaneous attack on the Greeks, both in Peloponneésus and in 
Sicily, was concerted between the Carthavinians and Neryeds τὼς 
probably by the Pheenicians on behalf of Xerxes. Nevertheless 
this alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in 
the interior of the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative Thero ; 
while Rhégium and Messéné under the government of Anaxilaus, 
—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus—and Selinus, 
—seem to have formed an imposing minority among the Sicilian 
Greeks ; at variance with Gelo and Théro, but in winity anid 
correspondence with Carthage? It was seemingly about the year 
481 Bc, that Théro, perhaps invited by an Himerwan party, 
expelled from Himera the despot Terillus, and became possessed 
of the town. Terillus applied for aid to Carthage, backed by his 
son-in-law Anaxilaus, who espoused the quarrel so warmly, as 
even to tender his own children as hostages to Hamilkar the 
Carthaginian Suffet or general, the personal friend or witest of 
Terillus. The application was favourably entertained, and 
Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the eventful year 480 1.0.» 
with a fleet of 3000 ships of war and a still larger number of 


lEphorus, Fragment 111, edit. judgment. 
Didot ; Dioddr. xi. 1, 20. Mitford and 3 Herodot. vii. 165; Dioddr, xi, 23 


ar 
Dahlmann (forschungen, Herodotus, compare also xiii. 55, 69 In like 
&c., sect. 35, p. 186) call in question manner Rhégium and Messéné farmed 
this alliance ‘or understanding be- the opposing interest to syracuse, 
" ‘tween Xerxés and the Carthaginians; under ionysius the elder (Dioddér. 
but on no sufficient grounds, in my xiv. 44), 
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store ships, disembarked a land force of 300,000 men, which 
would even have been larger, had not the vessels 


᾿ The Cartha- 
carrying the cavalry and the chariots happened to be ginian army 
ee Ses ; under 

dispersed by storms.’ These numbers we can only jamilkar 
repeat as we find them, without trusting them any pees 
further than as proof that the armament was on the battle of 

᾿ ac bee : imera— 
most extensive scale. But the different nations of complete 
whom Herodotus reports the land force to have con- Victory 


gained over 
them by 


sisted are trustworthy and curious: it included a 
910. 


Pheenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, 
Sardinians, and Corsicans.2 This is the first example known to 
us of those numerous mercenary armies which it was the policy 
of Carthage to compose of nations different in race and language, 
in order to obviate conspiracy or mutiny against the general. 
Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, 
dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town ; while the Himerzans, reinforced by 
Théro and the army of Agriventum, determined on an obstinate 
defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing messages were 
despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who collected his whole 
force, said to have amounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 
marched to Himera. His arrival restored the courage of the 
inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, which turned out to 
the advantage of the Greeks, a general battle ensued. It was 
obstinate and bloody, lasting from sunrise until late in the after- 
noon ; and its success was mainly determined by an intercepted 
letter which fell into the hands of Gelo—a communication from 
the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, promising to send a body of horse 
to his aid, and intimating the time at which they would arrive. 
A party of Gelo’s horse, instructed to personate this reinforcement 
from Selinus, were received into the camp of Hamilkar, where 
they spread consternation and disorder, and are even said to have 
slain the general and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, 


1 Herodot. (vii. 165) and Diodér. (xi. 
20) both give the number of the land 
force: the latter alene gives that of 
the fleet. 

2 Herodot. vii. 165. The Ligyes came 
from the southern junction of Italy 
and France; the Gulfs of Lyons and 
Genoa. The Helisyki cannot be satis- 


factorily verified; Niebuhr considers 
them to have been the Volsci: an 
ingenious conjecture. 

3 Polyb. i. 67. His description of 
the mutiny of the Carthaginian mer- 
cenaries, after the conclusion of the 
first Punic war, is highly instruc- 
tive. 
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brought to action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded 
in triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. If we are to believe Divddrus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians ; the rest fled—partly to 
the Sikanian mountains, where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines—partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty were 
destroyed by a storm on the passage, so that only one small boat 
arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings.? Dismissing such 
unreasonable exaggerations, we can only venture to assert. that the 
battle was strenuously disputed, the victory complete, and the 
slain as well as the prisoners numerous. The body of Hamilkar 
was never discovered, in spite of careful search ordered by Gelo : 
the Carthaginians affirmed that as soon as the defeat of his army 
became irreparable, he had cast himself into the great sacrificial 
fire, wherein he had been offering entire victims (the usual 
sacrifice consisting only of a small part of the beast) to propitiate 
the gods, and had there been consumed. The Carthaginians 
erected funereal monuments to him, graced with periodical 
sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their principal colonies :% on 
the field of battle itself also a monument was raised to him by 
the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years afterwards, his 
victorious grandson, fresh from the plunder of this same city of 
Himera, offered the bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners.4 


1 Diodér, xi. 21—24., 


Carthage and Syracuse. At the 
2 Herodotus, vii. 167, σώματα ὅλα 


moment when the elder Dionysius 
declared war 


καταγίζων, This passage of Herodotus 
receives illustration from the learned 
comment of Movers on the Phoenician 
inscription recently discovered at 
Marseilles. Jt was the usual custom 
of the Jews, and it had been in old 
times the custom with the Pheenicians 
(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn 
the victim entire: the Phonicians 
departed from this practice, but the 
departure seems to have been con- 
sidered as not strictly correct, and in 
times of great misfortune or anxiety 
the old habit was resumed (Movers, 
Das Opferwesen der Karthager. 
Breslau, 1847, Ὁ. 71—~118). 

3 Herodot. vii. 166, 167. Hamilkar 
was son of a Syracusan mother: a 
curious proof of connubium between 


against Carthage, in 
398 B.¢., there were many Carthaginian 
merchants dwelling both in Syracuse 
and in other (Greco-Sicilian cities, 
together with ships and other pro- 
perty. Dionysius gave licence to the 
Syracusans, at the first instant when 
he had determined on declaring war, 
to plunder all this property (Diodér. 
xiv. 46). This speedy multiplication of 
Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
Grecian cities so soon after a bloody 
war had been concluded, is a stron 

pivot of the spontaneous tendencies o 

δ 


4Diodér. xiii. 62. According to 
Herodotus, the battle of Himera took 
place on the same day as that of Sala- 
mis; according to Dioddrus, on the 
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We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhévium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he ἐ 
had called in, and probably other Greeks besides. of elo τοῦ 
All of them were now compelled to sue for peace from Siclly—he 


ie Ἔρος : “ants peace 
Gelo, and to solicit the privilege of being enrolled as to the Car 
thaginians. 


his dependent allies, which was granted to them 
without any harder imposition than the tribute probably involved 
in that relation. Even the Carthaginians themselves were so 
intimidated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask for peace 
at Syracuse, which they are said to have obtained mainly by the 
solicitation of Damareté wife of Gelo, on condition of paying 
2000 talents to defray the costs of the war, and of erecting two 
temples in which the terms of the treaty were to be permanently 
recorded.? If we could believe the assertion of Theophrastus, 
Gelo exacted from the Carthaginians a stipulation that they 
would for the future abstain from human sacrifices in their 
religious worship3 But such an interference with foreign 
religious rites would be unexampled in that age, and we know 
moreover that the practice was not permanently discontinued at 
Carthage. Indeed we may considerably suspect that Diodérus, 
copying from writers like Ephorus and Timeus, long after the 
events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation. 
and the amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the 
poet Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent 
a fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness and 
alarm; and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged in aggressive 
warfare oun the coast of Italy, reyuiring to be coereed by the 
brother and snecessor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian cities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a large plunder. 


same day as that of Thermopyle. If ΔΎ presume this treatment of Anaxi- 


x 


we are forced to choose betiveen the 
two witnesses, there can bo no hestita- 
tion in preferring the former; but it 
seems more probable that neither is 
correct. 

As far as we can judge from the brief 
allusious of Herodotus. he must have 
conceived the battle of Himera in a 
manner totally different from Dioddérus. 
Under such circumstances, I cannot 
venture to trust the details given by 
the latter. 


laus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
Diodérus, xi. 66: at least it is dificult 
to understand what cther “great bene- 
fit” Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 

2 Dioddr. xi. 26. 

3Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 35 
Plutarch, De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
Ὁ. 552, 6, 6. 

ἃ Dioddér. xx. 14. 

5 Pindar, Nem. ix. 07 (=28B.), with 
the Scholia. 
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Splendid offerings of thanksviving to the gods were dedicated in 


the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while 


i oe the epigram of Simonidés,? composed for the tripod 
alr nel offered in the latter temple, deseribed Gelo with his 
Greeks three brothers, Hiero, Polyzclus, and Thrasybulus, 
Eorentne as the joint liberators of Greece from the Barbarian, 
ue along with the victors of Salamis and Plata. Anu 


the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of 

actually sending reinforcements to the Greeks avainst Nerxés, in 
spite of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when 
the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probdle-— 
that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi with 
orders to watch the turn of the Nerxeian invasion, and in ease it 
should prove successful (as he thought that it probably wonld he) 
to tender presents and submission to the victorious invader on 
behalf of Syracuse? When we consider that until the very 
morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Crecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gulo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sutliciently lmperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away suddenly 
and unexpectedly the terrific cloud frum Greece as well as from 
Sicily, and left a sky comparatively brilliant with prosperous hopes, 
To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 


for recompense as well as distribution. Amuny the 


esta most valuable part of the plunder were the numerous 
jaken atthe prisoners taken, who were divided amony the cities in 
ied and proportion to the number of troops furnished by each. 
among the Of course the largest shares must have fallen to 
oaregt. Syracuse and Agrigentum: while the number 
ee ae acquired by the latter was still further increased by 
especially’ the separate capture of those prisoners who hal 
ree ntum, “spersed throughout the mountains in and near the 


1 Simonidés, Epigr. 


Agrigentine territory. All the Sicilian cities allied 


141, ed. Bergk. Dioddr. xi. 26; Ephorus, Fragm. 111, 


3 Herodot. vii. 163—165 : compare ed. Didot. 
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with or dependent on Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, 
were thus put in possession of a number of slaves as public 
property, who were kept in chains to work,’ and were either 
employed on public undertakings for defence, ornament, and 
religious solemnity, or let out to private masters so as to alford 
a revenue to the state. So great was the total of these public 
slaves at Agrigentwum, that though many were employed on state- 
works, which elevated the city to signal grandeur during the 
flourishing period of seventy years which intervened between the 
recent battle and its subsequent capture by the Carthaginians, 
there nevertheless remained great numbers to be let out to 
private individuals, some of whom had no less than five hundred 
slaves respectively in their employment. 

The peace whieh now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse and 
Gela, with the Chalkidie Greek towns on the east of 

; : Ἵ ς : Death and 

the island; while Théro governed in Avrigentum, obsequies 
and his son Thrasydieus in Himera. In power as °° 
well as in reputation, Gelo was unquestionably the chief person 
in the island; moreover he was connected by marriage, and lived 
on terms of uninterrupted friendship, with Théro. His conduct, 
both at Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, 
was mild and conciliating. but his subsequent career was very 
short: he died ofa dropsical complaint not much more than a 
year after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that day 
were fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law : nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The great 
mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the city to 
the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant : nine massive towers 
were vrecte to distinguish the spot, and the solemnities of heroic 
worship were rendered to him. The respectful recollections of 


1DPiodér. xi. 25. αἱ δὲ πόλεις εἰς Tegea and Samos in Herodot. i. 66; 
πόδας κατέστησαν τοὺς διαιρεθόντας aix- Ti. 30. . 
padwrovs, καὶ τὰ δημόσια τῶν ἔργων διὰ 2 Diodér. xi. 25. Respecting slaves 
τούτων ἐπεσκεύαθον. belonging to the public, and let out 

For analogous instances of cap- for hire to inc ividual employers, 
tives taken in war being employed compare the large financial project 
in public works by the captors, and conceived by Xenophdn, De Yecti- 
labouring in chains, see the cases of galibus, capp. 3 and 4. 
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the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died out among 
the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced first by 
the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot Agathoklés? 
And when we recollect the destructive effects caused by the 
subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall he sensible how 
great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gulo by his contem- 
poraries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 

second founder of Syracuse,* that Gelo was thus 
paw citicen solemnly worshipped. The size, the strength, and the 
quem a population of the town were all greatly increased 
introduced ynder him. Besides the number of the new inhabitants 
ab Syracnse: hich he brought from Gela, the Hybliean Megara, 
and the Sicilian Eubcea, we are informed that he also inscribed 
on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 mercenary suldiers. 
It will moreover appear that these new-made citizens were in 
posssession of the islet of Ortygia,® the interior stronghold of 
Syracuse. It has already been stated that Ortygia was the 
original settlement, and that the city did not overstep the 
boundaries of the islet before the enlargements of Gelo. We do 
not know by what arrangements Glo provided new lands for so 
large anumber of new-comers ; but when we come to notice the 
antipathy with which these latter were regarded by the remaining 
citizens, we shall be inclined to believe that the old citizens had 
been dispossessed and decraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 
own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzdlus and 
Hiero: the former of whom married the widow of 
the deceased prince, and was named, according to his testamentary 
directions, commander of the military force, while Hiero was 
intended to enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may 
have been the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell 
to Hiero, a man of energy and determination, and munificent 
as a patron of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchy- 
lidés, Epicharmus, Aischylus, and others, but the victim of 
a painful internal complaint—jealous in his temper—cruel and 


B.C. 478, 


τὸ 1 pioden, se a at Ἰὴ Plutarch, 5 Dioddr. xi. 49. 
imoleon, c. > Aristotle, Τελώων Gane neta 
ΙΙολιτεία, Fragm. p. 106,ed.'Neumaun, Ῥιραότ. xi. 72, 73. 
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rapacious in his government!—and noted as an organizer of 


that systematic espionage which broke up all freedom 
of speech amony his subjects. Especially jealous of 
his brother Polyzélus, who was very popular in the 
city, he despatched him on a military expedition 
against the Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly 
accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzélus, aware 
of the snare, tled to Agrigentum, and sought protection 
from his brother-in-law, the despot Théro; from whom 
Hiero redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, 
prepared to enforce the demand by arms. He had 
already advanced on his march as far as the river 
Gela, but no actual battle appears to have taken place. 
It is interesting to hear that Simonidés the poet, 


Hiero, 
brother and 
successor 

of Gelo at 
Syracuse— 
jealous of 
his brother 
Polyzélus— 
harsh as a 
ruler— 
quarrel 
between 
Fiero of 
Syracuse 
and Theéro of 
Agrigentum 
—ippeused 
by the poet 
Simonideés. 


esteemed and rewarded by both these princes, was the mediator 


of peace between them? 


The temporary breach and sudden reconciliation between 


these two powerful despots proved the cause of sorrow 
and ruin at ΤΠ πόα. That city, under the dominion 
of the Agrigentine Théro, was administered by his 
son Thrasyiliens—a youth whose oppressive conduct 
speedily excited the strongest antipathy, The Flime- 


Severe 
treatment 
of the in- 
habitants 
of Himera 
by Thero. 


wans, knowing that they had little chance of redress from Théro 


avainst his son, took advantage of the quarrel between him and 
Hiero to make propositions to the latter, and to entreat his aid 
for the expulsion of Thrasydieus, tendering themselves as subjects 
of Syracuse. It appears that Kapys and Hippokrateés, cousins of 
Théro, but at variance with lim, and also candidates for the 
protection of Hiero, were coneemed in this scheme for detaching 
Llimera from the dominion of Théro. But so soon as peace had 
been coneluded, Hiero betrayed to Théro both the schemes and 
the malcontents at Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys 
and Hippokratés collected some forces to resist Théro, but were 
defeated by him at the river Himera:® his victory was followed 


1Diodtr, xi. 67; Aristotel, Politic. 
v. Ὁ, 8 In spite of the compliments 
directly paid by Pindar to Micro (pads 
ἀστοῖς, οὐ ddoruv ἀγαθοῖς, ξείνοις Se 
θαυμαστὸς πατήρ, Pyth. iii, 71-125), his 
indirect admonitions and hints sufli- 
ciently attest the real character (sve 


Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth. i. and ii. p. 
161—-182) 
48 5 


2 Diodor. 
Olymp. ii, 29. 

3Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. 11. 173. 
For the few facts which can be made 
out respecting the family and genealugy 


xi. sehol. Pindar, 
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up by seizing and putting to death a large number of Himerawan 
citizens. So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss 
of others who fled for fear of being slain, that the population of 
the city was sensibly and inconveniently diminished.  Thero 
invited and enrolled a large addition of new eitizens, chietly of 

Dorian blood? 
The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Thero and with 
his bruther Polyzélus, is marked by several cireum- 


Powerand — stances as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably 


exploits of 


προ νης ἢ the greatest, not merely in Sicily, but throughout the 
ugvainst the ως é Wns ‘ 3 ; ‘ 
Carthagi = Grecian world, The citizens of the distant city of 


ius wad 
Tyrrhenians 
--αρ 50 
Amiuxiliwus 
—he founds 
the city ot 
Etna—new 
wholesale 
transplanta- 


Cum, on the coast of Ltaly, harassed by Carthaginian 
and Tyrrhenian fleets, entreated his aid, and received 
from him a squadron, which defeated and drove off 
their enemies:* he even settled a Syracusan colony in 
the neighbouring islaud of Pithekusa. Anansilaus, 


tion of despot of Rhevium and Messene, liad attacked, and 
inhabitants “4 " i ‘4 ’ ¥ 7 wey yt rpayuye ἵ q "ἢ LL 
—eouplt might probably have overpowered, his neighbours 
ments uf the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces af 
indar. 5 


Hiero, invoked by the Lukrians, and conveyed by the 
envoy Chromius, compelled im to desist.® Those heroie honours, 
which in Greece belonged to the Cikist of a new city, were vet 
wanting to him. He procured them by the foundation of the 
new city of cKtna,* on the site and in the place of Katana, the 
inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as those of Naxos. 
While these Naxians and Katanwans were directed to take up 
their abode at Leontini along with the existing inhabitants, 
of Théro, see Gdller, De Situ et Origine 


Syracusarum, ch, vii. Ὁ. 10—22. ‘The 
Scholiasts of Pindar are occasionally 


3 Dioddr, xi. $15 Pindar, Pyth. i, Τὰ 
(=< 140), i. 17 (τ τ δ), with the Seholia; 
Kwpicharmus, Fragment, op. 10. ed. 


useful in explaining the brief historical 
allusions of the poet; but they scem 
to have had very few trustworthy 
materials before them for so doing. 


1 Diodér. xi. 48, 49. 


= The brazen helmet, discovered near 
the site of Olympia with the name 
of Hiero and the victory at Cums 
inscribed on it, yet remains as an 
interesting relic to commemorate this 
event: it was among the offerings 
presented by Hiero to the Olympic 
Zeus; see Boeckh, Corp. Inseriptt. 
Grae, No. 16, part i. p. 34, 


Ikrusemanun; Sehel. Pindar. Pyth. ἃ, 
98; Strabo, ve p. 247, 

ἀέρων οἰκιστὴς ἀντὶ τυρᾶμε 
νου βουλόμενος εἷναι, Keardieny 
ἐξελὼν Αἴτνην μετωνόμασε τὴν πόλων, 
ἑαυτὴν οἰκιστὴν προσαγορεύσας (schol. 
ad Pindar, Nem. 1. 1). 

Compare the subsequent case of the 
foundation of Thurii, among the citi- 
zens of which violent disputes arose, 
in determining who aheutel be recog: 
nized as Qikist of the place. On re- 
ferring to the oracle, Apollo directed 
them to commemorate himeel/ as Οὐκ δῦ 
(Diodor. xii. 35), 
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Lliero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in his adopted city of 
-Etna—5000 of them from Syracuse and Gela, with an equal 
number from Peloponndsus. They served as an auxiliary force, 
ready to be called forth in the event of discontents at Syracuse, 
as we shall see by the history of his successor: he gave them not 
only the territory which had before belonged to Katana, but also 
alarue addition besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring 
Sikel tribes, His son Deinomenés, and his friend and confidant 
Chromius, enrolled as an cKtnewan, became joint administrators 
of the city, whose religions and social customs were assimilated 
to the Dorian model! Pindar dreams of future relations between 
the despot and citizens of #Ktna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were proclaimed 
as Etnwans at the Pythian and Nemean games, when their chariots 
cainud victories ; on which occasion the assembled crowd heard 
for the first time of the new Hellenic city of Etna. We see, by 
the compliments of Pindar,* that Hiero was vain of his new title 
of founder. But we must remark that it was procured, not, as in 
niost cases, by planting Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, 
Int by the dispossession and impoverishment of other Grecian 
citizens, who seem to have given no ground of offence. Both in 
Gelo and Liero we see the first exhibition of that propensity to 
giolent and wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one 
set to another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 
hy the suecessorg of Alexander the Great in their numerous new- 
built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhézium died shortly after that message of Hicro 
which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such was 
the esteem entertained for his memory, and so efficient the 
covernment of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con- 
stituted regent, that Rhégium and Messéné were preserved for 
his children, yet minors.’ But a still more important change in 


2 Pind. Pyth. i. G0(==117); iil. 69 (= 
121), Pind. ap. Strabo, vi. p. 260. Op. 
Nemea, ix. 1—30, addressed to Chro- 


1Chromins ἐπίτροπος τῆς Αἴτνης 
(schol. Pind, Nem. ix. 1). About the 
Dorian institutions of δα, c&e., 


Pindar, Pyth, 1, 60—71. 

Delnomends survived his father, and 
commemorated the Olympic victories 
of the latter by costly offerings at 
Olympia (Pausan. vi. 12, 1). 


mius. Hiero is proclaimed in some odes 
ag a Syracusan: but Syracuse and the 
newly-founded Stna are intimately 
joined together : see Nemea, i. init, 

3 Justin. iv. 2. 
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caused by the death of the Agrigentine Théro, which 
took place seemingly about 472 Bc. This prinee, 
a partner with Gelo in the great victory over the 
Carthaginians, left a reputation of good government 
as well as ability among the Agrigentines, which we 
find perpetuated in the laureate strains of Pindar; and 
his memory, doubtless, became still further endeared 
from comparison with his son and successor. “Tluasy- 
deus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
displayed on a larger seale the same oppressive anil 
sanguinary dispositions which had before provoked 
rebellion at the former city. Feeling himself detested 
by his subjects, he enlarged the military foree which 


had been left by his father, and engaved so many new merce- 
naries, that he became master of a force of 20,000 men, horse and 
foot. And in his own territory, perhaps, he might lony have 
trodden with impunity in the footsteps of Phalaris, had he not 
imprudently provoked his more powerful neighbour Hiero. Lu 
an obstinate and murderous battle between these two princes, 
2000 men were slain on the side of the Syracusans and «Ὁ on 
that of the Agrigentines: an immense slaughter, considering that. 
it mostly fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon 
the non-Hellenic mercenaries. But the defeat of Thrasyvdieus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from Avrigen- 
tum, but from Sicily: he retired to Megara, in Greece Proper, 
where hewas condemned to death aud perished.? The Agrigentines, 
thus happilv released from their oppressor, sued for and obtained 
peace from Hiero. They are said to have established a demuera- 
tical government, but we learn that Hiero sent many citizens inte 
banishment from Agrigentum and Iimera, as well as from Gela,® 
nor can we doubt that all the three were numbered among his 
subject cities. The moment of freedom only commenced for them 
when the Gelonian dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 


1So I conceive the words of Dio- 
déxus are to be understood—mretgror 
τῶν παραταξαμένων Ελλήνων πρὸς Ἐλ- 
Anvas ἔπεσον (Dioddr. xi. 53). 

2 Dioddér. xi. 53. ἐκεῖ θανάτου κατα- 
γνωσθεὶς ἐτελεύτησεν, Thisis a remark- 
able specimen of the feeling in a foreign 
city towards an oppressive τύραννος. 


The Megarians of Greece Proper were 
much connected with Sicily, through 
the Hyblean Megara, ag well as se- 
linus. 

ὃ Diodér, xi. 76, Οἱ κατὰ τὴν ᾿Ιέμω- 
νος δυναστείαν ἐκπὶ πτωκότος ἐκ τῶν ἰδτων 
πόλεων---τούτων δ᾽ ἦσαν ᾿ελῶοι καὶ Ace 
ραγαντίνοι καὶ Ἵμεραϊοι. 
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The victory over Thrasydieus rendered Hiero more completely 
master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 


: : τὰ ὦ ; . Great 
him. The last act which we hear of him is his power of 
interference on behalf of his brothers-in-law,! the (eyo, ten 
sons of wAnaxilaus of Rhévium, who were now of age Thrasydens 

: —his death. 
to govern. 


He encouraged them to prefer, and 
probably showed himsclf ready to enforce, their claim against 
Mikythus, who had administered Rhégium since the death of 
Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the sceptre. Mikythus 
complied readily with the demand, rendering an account so 
exact and faithful that the sons of Anaxilaus themselves entreated 
him to remain and govern—or more probably to lend his aid to 
their government. This request he was wise enough to refuse : 
he removed his own property and retired to Tegea in Arcadia. 
Tliero died shortly afterwards, of the complaint under which he 
had so long suffered, after a reign of ten years.* 

On the death of Eliero, the succession was disputed between his 
brother Thrasybulus and his nephew the youthful son of Gelo, so 
that the partisans of the family became thus divided. Thrasy- 
hulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to luxurious 
pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and thus to seize 
the government for himself3 This family division—a curse often 
resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian despots, and leading 
to the greatest atrocities +—~coupled with the conduct of Thrasy- 
bulus himself, caused the downfall of the mighty Gelonian 


lynasty. 


1 fiero had married the daughter of 
Anaxilaus, but he scems also to have 
had two other wives—the sister or 
cousin of Théro, and the daughter of a 
Syracusan named Nikoklés: this last 

as the mother of his son Deinomenés 
(Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxi- 
lans, governing Messéné during his 
father's lifytime ἢ probably this young 
man must have died, otherwise Miky- 
thus would not have succeeded (Schol. 
Pindar, Pyth. 11, 34). 

2 Dioddr. xi. 66. 

3 Aristotel. Politic. ν. 8,10. Diodérus 
does not mention the son of Gelo. 

Mr, Kynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici 
App: chap. 10, p. 264 seq.) has discussed 
all the main ‘points connected with 
Syracusan and Sicilian chronology. 


The bad qualities of Hiero were now seen greatly 


4 Xenophén, Hiero, 111. 8. Et τοίνυν 
ἐθέλεις κατανοεῖν, εὑρήσεις μὲν τοὺς ἰδιώ- 
τας ὑπὸ τούτων μάλιστα φιλουμένους, 
τοὺς δὲ τυράννους πολλοὺς μὲν παῖδας 
ἑαυτῶν ἀπεκτονηκότας, πολλοὺς δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
παιδῶν αὑτοὺς ἀπολωλότας, πολλοὺς δὲ 
ἀδελφοὺς ἐν τυραννίσιν ἀλληλοφόνους 
γεγενημένους, πολλοὺς δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ γυναι- 
κῶν τῶν ἑαυτῶν τυράννους διειῤθαρμένους, 
καὶ ὑπὸ ἑταίρων γε τῶν μάλιστα δοκούν- 
τῶν φίλων εἶναι: compare Isokratés, De 
Pace, Orat. vill. p. 182, § 138. : 

So also Tacitus (ist. v. 0) respecting 
the native kings of Judea, after the 
expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—Sibi 
ipsi reges imposuere: qui, mobilitato 
vulgi expulsi, resumpta per arma domi- 
natione, fugas civium, urbium ever- 
siones,—/ratrum, conjugum, parentum, 
neces—alinque aolita regibus cust,” ὅσ. 


4—2] 
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exaggerated, but without his accompanying energy, in Thrasy- 


bulus; who put to death many citizens, and banished 


B.C. 467. eg ae : 
Thrasybu- still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
ι 3, . ay - 7 
and rower until at length he provoked among the Syracusans 
praia of intense and universal hatred, shared even by many 
disputes of the old Gelonian partisans. Though he tried to 
among the ᾿ hi if bv 1 νυν ΟὟ r ] Τὼ oe yay ayer δ ὟΝ 
members strengthen himself by increasing his mercenary force, 
ΘΙ͂Ν he could not prevent a general revolt from breaking 
doce out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
yueities 


those citizens whom Hiero had planted in his new city 
of “Htna, as well as various troops from his dependent 


and unpo- 
ularity of 


Thrasybu- ἢ 

Jus — allies, he found himself at the head of 15,000 men, 
mutiny a : : : : . 
againsthim and master of the inner city; that is, the islet of 


at Syracuse. Ortycia, which was the primitive settlement of 


Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible in itself, but 
also contained the docks, the shipping, and command of the 
harbour, The revolted people on their side were masters of the 
outer city, better known under its latter name of Achradina, 
which lay on the adjacent mainland of Sicily, was surrounded by 
a separate wall of its own, and was divided from Ortygia by an 
intervening space of low ground used for burials? Though 


1 Respecting the topography of 


Syracuse at the time of these dis- 
turbances, immediately preceding and 
following the fall of the Gelonian 
dynasty—my statements in the present 
edition will be found somewhat modi- 
fied as eouuared with the first. In 
describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nikias, I found 
it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydidés with great minuteness, 
besides consulting fuller modern 
authorities. The conclusion which I 
have formed will be found stated,— 
artly in the early part of chapter 
ix.—but chiefly in a separate disserta- 
tion annexed as an Appendix to Vol. 
vi. and illustrated by two plans, 
To the latter Dissertation with its 
Plans, I request the reader to refer. 
Diodérus here states (xi. 67, 68) that 
Thrasybulus was master both of the 
Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while 
the revolted Syracusans held the rest 
of the city, of which Ityké or Tyché 
was a part. He evidently conceives 
Syracuse as having comprised, in 4063 
B.C., substantially the same great space 


and the same number of four quarters 
or portions, as it afterwards came to 
contain from the tine of the despot 
Dionysius down to the Roman empire, 
and as it is set forth in the deseription 
of Cicero (Orat. in Vorr. iv, 53, 118120) 
emunerating the four quarters Ortygia, 
Achradina, Tyehé, and Neapolis, ἃ 
believe this to be a mistake. I take 
the general conception of the topo- 
graphy of Syracuse given by Thucydides 
in 415 B.C., as representing in the main 
what it had heen ΤῸΝ years hofore. 
Thueydidés (vi. 4) mentions only the 
Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia (ἡ πόλις ἡ dvrds)-~and the Outer 
City (ἡ πόλις ἡ ἔξω), This latter was 
afterwards known by the name of 
Achradina, though that name does 
not occur in Thucydidés, Diodérus 
expressly mentions thas both Ortygia 
and Achradina had each separate 
fortifications (xi. 78). 

In theso disputes connected with 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive Thrasybulus to have held 
possession of Ortygia, which was at 
all times the inner stronghold and the 
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superior In number, yet being no match in military efficiency for 
the torees of Thrasybulus, they were obliged to invoke aid from 
the other cities In Sicily, as well as from the Sikel tribes— 
proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as the common enemy of 
freedom in the island, and holding out universal independence 
as the reward of victory. It was fortunate for them that there 
was no brother-despot like the powerful Théro to espouse the 
cause of Thrasybulus. Οἷα, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and 
even the Sikel tribes, all responded to the call with alacrity, so 
that a large foree, both military and naval, came to reinforce the 
Syracusans ; and Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in 
naval action, next on land, was obliged to shut himself wp in 
Ortygia, where he soon found his situation hopeless. He 
wecordingly opened a negotiation with his opponents, which 
ended in his abdication aud retirement to Lokri, while the 
mereenary troops whom he had brought together were also 
permitted to depart unmolested! The expelled Thrasybulus 
afterwards lived and died as a private citizen at Lokri—a very 
different fate from that which bad befallen Thrasydeus (son of 
Théro) at Megara, though both seem to have given the same 
provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eizhteen years? Its fall was nothing 
less than an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. 
Among the various cities of the island there had 
grown up many petty despots, each with his separate 
mercenary force; acting as the imstruments, and 
relying on the protection, of the great despot at 
Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere? The sons of 
Anaxilius maintained themselves a little longer at Rhégium and 


B.C. 465, 
Expulsion 
of ‘Thrasy- 
bulus, and 
extinction 
of the 
Gelonian 
dynasty. 


most valuable portion of Syracuse ; 
insomuch that under the Roman 
dominion, Marcellus prohibited any 
mative Syracusan from dwelling in it 
(Cicero cont. Verr. v. 32—84, 55, 98). 
he enemies of Thrasybulus, on the 
contrary, I conceive to have occupied. 
Achradina, ; 
‘There is no doubt that this bisection 
of Syracuse into two separate forti- 
fications must have affordid great 


additional facility for civil dispute, if 
there were any causes abroad tending 
to foment it; conformably to a remark 
of Aristotle (Polit. v. 2, 12), which the 
shilosopher illustrates by reference to 
Koloplien and Notium, ag well as to 
the insular and continental portions of 
Klazomene. 

1 Diodér. ix. 67, 68. 

2 Aristotel. Politic. vy. 8, 23. 

3 Dioddr. xi. 68. 
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Messéné, but the citizens of these two towns at length followed 
the veneral example, cumpelled them to retire! and began their 
era of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus hee expelled, the 
ῥορυϊως free governments established in their place were 
govern- exposed at first to much diffeulty and collision. It 
mal ady mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Ther 
established as been already mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Thevo, 


in all the asviieus, Thrasvbulus, &e., had all eomdenmed 
Sicilian Thrasy lvus, Τ ὶ A, ἣν 3 4 ἈΝ 


cities— many citizens to exile with contiseation of property, 
oni and had planted on the soil new citizens anid 
τ τ mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To 
of the what race these mercenaries belonged, we are not 
awed told: it is prubable that they were only in part 


citizens and  (4,3a)- Ni AES rere ΓΙ Σ πὴ μαννα 
Οὐ άξο πα ἄπο Greeks. Such violent mutations, both of persons and 


gomtcHinted property, could mot occur Without raising bitter 
Gelonian contlicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between the 
princes. = gd, the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon 
as the iron hand of compression was removed. This source of 
anery dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in 
none did it How more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, 
the new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus had retired 
at the same time with him, many of them to the Lieromtan city 
of Aitna, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone having enrollod 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What part these 
Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them tovk part 
against lim. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public assembly 
of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first resolution was, 
to provide for the religious commemoration of the event, by 
erecting a colossal statute of Zeus Eleutherius, and by celebrating 
an annual festival to be called the Hleutheria, with solemn matches 
and sacrifices. They next proceeded to determine the political 
constitution, and such was the predominant reaction, doubtless 


1 Dioddr. xi. 76, 
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ageravated by the returned exiles, of hatred and fear against the 
expelled dynasty, that the whole body of new citizens, who had 
been domiiciliated under Gelo and Hiero, were declared ineligible 
to magistracy or honour. This harsh and sweeping disqualifica- 
tion, falling at once upon anumerous minority, naturally provoked 
renewed irritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most 
warlike individuals in the state, and occupying, as favoured 
partisans of the previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse? 
—Ortygia—placed themselves in open revolt; while 
the general mass of citizens, masters of the outer city, 
were not strong enough to assail with success this 
defensible position.? But they contrived to block it 
up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its supplies and its 
communication with the country, by means of a new fortification 
carried out from the outer city towards the Great Harbour, and 
stretching between Ortygia and Epipole. The garrison within 
could thus only obtain supplies at the cost of perpetual conflicts. 
This disastrous internal war continued for some months, with 
many partial engavements both by land and sea, whereby the 
general body of citizens becaine accustomed to arms, while a 
chosen regiment of 600 trained vulunteers acquired especial effi- 
ciency. Unable to maintain themselves longer, the Gelonians 


Internal 
dissensions 
and com- 
bats ina 
Syracuse. 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) mentions 
as one οὗ his illustrations of the mis- 
chief of receiving new citizens, that the 
Syracusans, after the Gelonian dynasty, 
udmitled the foreign mercenaries to 
citizenship, and from hence came to 
sedition and armed conflict. But the 
incident cannot fairly be quoted in 
lustration of that principle which he 
brings it to support. ‘The mercenaries, 
so long as the ae lasted, had been 
the first citizens in the community : 
after its overthrow, they became the 
inferior, and were rendered inadmis- 
sible to honours, It is hardly matter 
of surprise that so great a change of 
position excited them to rebel: but this 
1s nota case properly adducible to prove 
the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens, 

After the expulsion of Agathoklés 
from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same quarrel 
and sedition were renewed, by the ex- 
elusion of his mercenaries from magis- 
tracy and posts of honour (Dioddér. xxi. 
Frugm. p. 282). 


“ Diodér. xi, 73. Ot δὲ Ξυρακούσιοι 
πάλιν ἐμπεσόντες εἰς ταραχὴν, Td λοιπὸν 
τῆς πόλεως κάτεσχον, καὶ τὸ πρὸς τὰς 
᾿Επιπολὰς τετραμμένον αὐτῆς ἐπετείχι- 
σαν, καὶ πολλὴν ἀσφάλειαν ἑαυτοῖς KaT- 
ἐσκεύασαν" εὐθὺ γὰρ τῆς ἐπὶ τὴν χώραν 
ἐξόδου τοὺς ἀφεστηκότας εὐχερῶς εἶργον 
καὶ ταχὺ τῶν ἐπιτηδείων ἐποίησαν ἀπο- 

ely. 

‘ Diodérus here repeats the same 
misconception as I have noticed in a 
previous note. He supposes that the 
Grelonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas 
they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thrasybulus had been in 
the former contest. 

The opposing party were in posses- 
sion of the outer city or Achradina : 
and it would be easy for them, by 
throwing out a fortification between 
Epipole and the Great Harbour, to 
straiten the communication of ake 
with the country around; as may be 
seen by referring to the Plans of Syra- 
cuse annexed to Vol. viv of this 
Wistory. 
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were forced to hazard a general battle, which, after an obstinate 
struggle, terminated in their complete defeat. The chosen band 
of 600, who had eminently contributed to this victory, received 
from their fellow-citizens a crown of honour, and a reward of one 
mina per head. 
The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are indi- 
cated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything 
of the. of the political arrangements which resulted from so 
ceases important a victory. Probably many of the Geloniaus 
maleinto were expelled; but we may assume as certain that 
one popular : ‘< ae : 
govern- they were deprived of the dangerous privilege of a sepa- 
noe rate residence in the inner stronghold or islet Ortyvia? 
Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders analo- 
gous in character to those of Syracuse. ΑἹ Gela, at 
Disorders Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the 
ΠΣ Gelonian dynasty had brought back in crowds the 
fromthe — dispossessed exiles ; who, claiming restitution of their 
return or) properties and influence, found their demands sus- 
το τς ἃ tained by the population generally. The Iatanwans, 


under the Whom Hiero had driven from their own city to 
Gelonian 


dynasty.  Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into 
Katana his own settlement Etna, assembled in arms and 
and Astna. 


allied themselves with the Sikel prince Duketius, to 
reconquer their former home and to restore to the Sikels that 
which Hiero had taken from them for enlargement of the .Etnwan 
territory. They were aided by the Syracusans, to whom the 
neighbourhood of these Hieronian partisans was dangerous ; but 
they did not accomplish their object until after a long contest 
and several battles with the /iinwans. A convention was at 
length concluded, by which the latter evacuated Katana and were 
allowed to occupy the town and territory (suemingly Sikel) of 
Ennesia or Inessa, upon which they bestowed the name of utna,? 
with monuments commemorating Hiero as the founder—while 
the tomb of the latter at Katana was demolished by the restored 
inhabitants. 


1 Diodbdr. xi. 72, 73, 76. respagocae τὸ the are ee in 
. : 86. market-place ὁ mphipolis, in 
* Diodrus, xiv. 7. honbur of is Athenian Aguon the 


ὃ Diodérus, xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 268. Cikist, after the revolt of that city 
Compare, as an analogous event, the from Athens (Thucyd. v. 11). 
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These contlicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be so 
intolerable, that a general congress was held between 
the various cities to adjust them. It was determined hehe 
by joint resolution to re-admit the exiles and to extrude eee. 
the Gelonian settlers everywhere: but an establish- the exiles 
ment was provided for these latter in the territory of villas fone 
Messtnd. It appears that the exiles received back ae iad 
their property, or at least an assignment of other lands ea = 
in compensation for it. The inhabitants of Gela were autonomous 
enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establish- ee 
ing the city of Kamarina,! which had been conquered from Syracuse 
by Lippokratés despot of Gela, but which Gelo, on transferring 
his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of the Syracusan terri- 
tory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of Syracuse. The 
Syractsans now renounced the possession of it—a cession to be 
explained probably by the fact, that among the new-comers 
transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were included not only the 
previous Kamarinwans, but also many who had before been 
citizens of Gela2 For these men, now obliged to quit Syracuse, 
+ would be convenient to provide an abode at Kamarina, as well 
as for the other restored Geloan exiles; and we may further 
presume that this new city served as a receptacle tor other home- 
less citizens from all parts of the island. It was consecrated by 
the Geluans as an independent city, with Dorian rites and 
customs : its lands were distributed anew, and among its settlers 
were men vich enough to send prize chariots to Peloponnésus, as 
well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The Olympic victories of the 
Kamarinwan Psaumis secured for his new city an Hellenic cele- 
brity, at a moment when it had hardly yet emerged from the 
hardships of an initiatory settlement.$ 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against the 
high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are only 
enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their trans- 


1Dioddr. xi 7G. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα Ka- 2 Ferodot. vil. 155. : 
μαρίναν μὲν Γελῶοι κατοικίσαντες ἐξ Ὁ 366. the fourth and fifth Olympic 
ἀρχῆς κατεκληρούχησαν. odes of Pindar, referred to Olympiad 


woo the note of Wesseling upon this 82, or 462 B.C., about nine years after 
assize. There can be little doubt the Geloans had re-established Kama- 
hat in Thueydidés (vi. 5) the correction rina. Τὰν νέοικον ἔδραν (Olymp. v. 9); 
of κατῳκίσθη ὑπὸ ελώων (in place of ἀπ' ἀμαχανίας ἄγων és φάος τόνδε δᾶμον 
ὑπὸ Γέλωνος) is correct. ἀστῶν (Olymp. vy. 14). 
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plantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and all 
their arrangements overthrown. [In the correction of 


Reactionary eo eens a ? 
feelings ᾿ the past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice 
against the ott : bhai oth aa: A RR se 
previous was 10 many Cases committed, nor are We sul prised. 


despotism, to hear that at Syracuse many new enrolments 
ὦ τὸ of of citizens took place without any rightful claim, 
Doren probably accompanied by grants of land. The 
ne Ne reigning feeling at Syracuse would now be quite 
Suan the opposite to that of the days of Gelo, when the Demos 
OUR GE CEE or aggregate of small self-working proprictors was 
considered as “a troublesome yoke-fellow,” fit only to be sold 
into slavery for exportation. It is highly probable that. the new 
table of citizens now prepared included that class of men In larger 
number than ever, on principles analogous to the Hberal enrol- 
uents of Kleisthenés at Athens. In spite of all the confusion 
however with which this period of popular government opens, 
lasting for more than fifty years until the despotism of the elder 
Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and most prosperous 
portion of Sicilian history. We shall arrive at it in a suliseyuent 
chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 

: the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will 
Ltaliot a 
Greeks— exhaust the whole of our knowledge. Rhégium, with 
cee. its despots Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chielly as 
inhabitants ἃ, Sicilian city, aud has been noticed as such in the 
of Tarentum ieee τὴν a ς ι 
and of stream of Sicilian polities. But it is also iuvelved in 
Hhégium. the only event which has been preserved to us 
respecting this portion of the history of the Italian Greeks. I¢ 
was about the year B.c. 473 that the Tarentines undertook an 
expedition against their non-Hellenic neighbours the Iapygians, 
in hopes of conquering Hyria and the other towns belonging to 
them. Mikythus, despot of Rhégium, against the will of his 
citizens, despatched 3000 of them by constraint as auxiliaries to 
the Tarentines. But the expedition proved signally disastrous 
to both. The Iapygians, to the number of 20,000 men, 
encountered the united Grecian forces in the field, and eom- 


pletely defeated them. The battle having taken place in a 


1 Diodér. xi. 86, πολλῶν εἰκῆ καὶ ds ἔτυχε πεπολιτογραφημένων, 
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hostile country, it seems that the larger portion both of Rhegians 
aul Tarentines perished, insomuch that Herodotus pronounces 
it to have been the greatest Hellenic slaughter within his 
knowledge? Of the Tarentines slain a great proportion were 
opulent and substantial citizens, the loss of whom sensibly 
atferted the government of the city, strengthening the Demos, 
and rendering the constitution more democratical. In what 
particulars the change consisted we do not know : the expression 
of Aristotle gives reason to suppose that even before this event 


the constitution had been popular.? 


1 erodot. vil. 170; Dioddér. xi. 62, 
The latter asserts that the lapygian 
victors divided their forees, part of 
them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest pursuing the Tarentines. Those 
who followed the former were so rapid 
in their movements, that they entered 
(he says) along with the fugitives into 
the townof Rhégium, and even became 
misters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact that 
Rhagium continues afterwards, as be- 
fore, under the rule of Mikythus, we 
may renuirk that Diodérus must have 
formed to himself ἃ strange idea of the 


geography of southern Italy, to talk of 
pursiit and flight rom Japygia to Aké- 
gion. 

2 Aristotel. Polit. v. 2, 8 Aristotle 
has another passage (vi. 3, 5) in which 
he comments on the government of 
Tarentum: and O. Muller applies this 
second passage to illustrate the parti- 
cular constitutional changes which were 
wade after the Iapygian disaster. I 
think this juxtaposition of the two 
passages unauthorized: there is noth- 
ing at all to connect them together. 
See History of the Dorians, ii. 9, 
li. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATA AND MYK ALE DOWN ΤῸ 
THE DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES. 


Arter having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host. assembled by 
Xerxés, and the little which he aceomplished, natu- 


Causes of . : 

the dis- ‘ally provokes both a contempt for Persian force and 
aca an admiration for the comparative handful of men by 
Merxes whom they were so ignominiously beaten. Both 
from Greece " 


vis own these sentiments are just, but both are often exag- 
inferior gerated beyond the point which attentive contempla- 
quality and tion of the facts will justify. The Persian mode ot 
ofmostof making war (which we may liken tu that of the 


Tendo modern Turks,! now that the period of their energetic 
ppaceerate fanaticism has passed away) was in a high degree 
of the disorderly and inefficient. The men indeed, indi- 
Greeks. = -vidually taken, especially the native Persians, were 
not deficient in the qualities of suldiers, but their arms and their 
organization were wretched, and their leaders yet worse. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, in individial 
bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like order as well 
asin arms; but here too the leadership was defective, and the 
disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like Plutarch 
(or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the Malignity 

1 Mr. Wadidington’s Letters from the stupidity of Turkish warfare: 


Greece, describing the Greek revolu- compare uso the second volume of the 
tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of Meniwirs of Baron de Tott, part iil. 
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of Herodotus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity 
and heroism in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these 
critical years, are forced to deal harshly with the inestimable 
witness on whom our knowledge of the facts depends. That 
witness intimates plainly that, in spite of the devoted courage 
displayed not less by the vanquished at Thermopyli, than ly 
the victors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the 
imbecility, cowardice, and eredulous rashness of Xerxés.+ Had 
he indeed possessed either the personal energy of Cyrus or the 
judgment of Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excel- 
lence of management, or any intimacy of union, could have pre- 
served the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it 
is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have 
been unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of 
gencralship and a more hearty spirit of co-operation than that 
which they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 


shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of 
Greece under Alexander of Macedon becoming in- 
vaders of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no 
improvement has taken place during this long interval 
—that the scheme of defence under Darius Codoman- 
nus labours under the same defects as that of attack 
under Xerxés—that there is the same blind and 
exclusive confidence in pitched battles with superior 
numbers *-that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian 
and of Charidemus is despised like that of Demaratus 
and Artemisia—that Darius Codomanuus, essentially 
of the same stamp as Xerxés, is hurried into the battle 
of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which 
threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that 
the Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even 


Comparison 
of the 
invasion of 
Greece by 
Nerxés with 
the invasion 
of Persia 
afterwards 
by Alex- 
ander the 
Great.—No 
Improve- 
ment in 
warfare 
among the 
Persians 
during that 
interval of 
150 years 
—great im- 
provement 
among the 
Greeks. 


appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they dis- 


played so conspicuously at Platvea. 


But on the Grecian side, the 


improvement in every way is very great: the orderly courage of 
the suldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 


2 Thucyd. i. 142. 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. ἐπιστάμενοι καὶ τὸν 
θρασύνοντες, &C. 


βάρβαρον αὐτὸν περὶ αὐτῷ τὰ πλείω σφα- 
λέντα, &c.: compare Thucyd. vi. 33. 


πλήθει τὴν ἀμαθίαν 
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generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages-—Demosthenés 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Nenophon—asAgesilaus— 
Iphikratés—Epameinondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander:! for 
the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, though 
extending and applying them with a personal energy peculiar to 
themselves, and with advantages of position such as no Athenian 
or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the 
invasion of Nerxés and that of Alexander, we contrast the 
progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and stimulus to 
the like spirit in Europe, with the stationary mind of Asia, 
occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but never 
appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either for a 
war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxés that those new powers of 
Progressive Combination, political as well as military, which 
aa lighten up Grecian history during the next century 
operating and more, take their rise. They are brought into 
through τῷ ͵ 
Athenian agency through the altered position and character of 
initiative. the Athenians—improvers, to a certain extent, of 
military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manwuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all Grecks 
who showed themselves capable of organizing and directing the 
joint action of numerous allies and dependents: thus uniting the 
two distinctive qualities of the Homeric Agamemnon ?—ability in 
command, with vigour in execution. 

In the gencral Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Conduct of Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could 
gi Fiat hardly be said to oceupy any ostensible rank above 
of the that of an ordinary member. The post of second 
Neo dignity in the line at Platzea had indeed been adjudged 
temper, and to her, yet only after a, contending claim from Tegea, 
after thah § But without any difference in ostensible rank, she was 


event. in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 


1See a remarkable passage in the 2’Auddrepov, βασιλεύς τ᾽ ἀγαθὸς, κρα- 
third Philippic of Demesthenés, ο. 10, τερός τ' αἰχμήτης. 
p. 123. Kfomer, Iliad, iii. 179. 
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power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had certainly 
done more, than all the other allies put together. Even on land 
at Platea, her hoplites had manifested a combination of bravery, 
discipline, and efliciency against the formidable Persian cavalry, 
superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian officer had committed 
so perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan Amompharetus. 
After the victory of Mykalé, when the Peloponnesians all hastened 
home to enjoy their triumph, the Athenian forces did not shrink 
from prolonged service fur the important object of clearing the 
Hellespont, thus standing forth as the willing and forward 
champions of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. Besides these 
exploits of Athens collectively, the only two individuals, gifted 
with any talents for command, whom this momentous contest had 
thrown up, were both of them Athenians: first, Themistoklés ; 
next, Aristeidés. From the beginning to the end of the struggle, 
Athens lad displayed an unreserved Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
which had heen most ungenerously requited by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who had kept within their Isthmian walls, and betrayed 
Attica twice to hostile ravage; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably, 
but the second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their 
outward march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians 
could not but feel that, while they had left Attica unprotected, 
they owed their own sulvation at Salamis altogether to the 
dexterity of Themistoklés and to the impusing Athenian naval 
force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no 
mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost proceedings 
for the time even their city and country, with a large Vane πρὶ 
proportion of their movable property irrecoverably to restore 
destroyed, we might naturally expect to find the ial 
former, if not lending their grateful and active aid to obstructions 

; : : Ε caused by 
repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially welcom- the Pelupon- 
ing the restoration of the ruined city by its former "** 
inhabitants. Instead of this, we find the selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Il]-will and mistrust for the future, 
averavated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
overlay all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle of 


Platewa, found a desolate home to harbour them. Their country 
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was laid waste, their city burnt or destroved, so that there 
remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian officers 
had taken up their quarters, and their fortitications for the most 
part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to bring home 
their families and effects from the temporary places of shelter at 
Trezén, Myina, and Salamis. After providing what was 
indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they began to 
rebuild their city and its fortifications on a seale of enlarged size 
in every direction.’ Lut as soon as they were seen to be employed 
on this indispensable work, without which neither political 
existence nor personal safety was practicable, the allies took the 
alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and urged. her to arrest the 
work, In the front of these complainants probably stood the 
/Bginetans, as the old enemies of Athens, and as having most to 
apprehend from her might at sea. The Spartans, perfectly 
sympathizing with the jealousy and uneasiness of their allies, 
were even dispused, from old assuciation, to carry their dislike of 
fortifications still further, so that they would have been pleased 
to see all the other Grecian cities systematically defenceless like 
Sparta itself? But while sending an embassy to Athens, to offer 
a iriendly remonstrance against the project of re-fortifving the 
city, they could not openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise 
of aright common to every autonomous community. Nor did 
they even venture, at ἃ moment when the events of the past 
months were fresh in every one’s remembrance, to divulee their 
real jealousies as to the future. They affected to offer prudential 
reasons against the scheme, founded on the chance of a future 
Persian invasion; in which case it would be a danyerous 
advantage for the invader to find any fortified city outside of 
Peloponnésus to further his operations, as Thébes had recently 
seconded Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, 
not merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to 
assist them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond 
the limits of Peloponnésus—promising shelter within the Isthnius, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties. 


: Thueyd. i, 89. : , ξυμμάχων ἐξοτρυνόντων καὶ φοβουμένων 
ὦ, ΣΙΒαογα, i, θ0. τὰ μὰν καὶ αὐτοὶ τοῦ τε ναντικοῦ αὐτῶν τὸ πλῆθος, ὃ πρὶν 
ἥδιον ἂν ὁρῶντες μήτ᾽ ἐκείνους μήτ᾽ ἄλλον οὐχ ὑπῆρχε, καὶ τὴν ἐς τὸν Μηδικὸν πό- 
μηδένα τεῖχος ἔχοντα, τὸ δὲ πλέον, τῶν λέμον τάλμαν γενομένην. 
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A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy ; but he saw that the Spartans giataoem 
had the power of preventing the work if they chose, of Themi- 
and that if could only be executed by the help of cane 
successful deceit. By his advice the Athenians dis- on ats 
missed the Spartan envoys, saying that they would the oppor: 
themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. Ἐπ ας 
Accordingly Themistoklés himself was presently their city. 
despatched thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter 
into explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his two 
colleagues, Aristeid¢s and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving, and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet allecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delaved. But while Aristeid@s and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population of 
Athens lahoured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women, and 
children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval, Neither private houses nor sacred edifices 
were spared to furnish materials; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at Sparta, 
the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least to attempt 
defence. Yet the interval had een long enough to provoke 
suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans ; while the more 
watvhful Jivinetans sent them positive intelligence that the wall 
was rapidly advancing. 

Themistoklés, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance’ obtained for 
some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again raised 
suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, 
Themistoklés urged the Ephors to send envoys of their own to 
Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of the facts. 
They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at 
the same time transmitted a private communication to Athens, 
desiring that the envoys might not be suffered to depart until the 
safe return of himself and his colleagues, which he feared might 


1 Thucyd. £. 91. τῷ μὲν Θεμιστοκλεῖ ἐπείθοντο διὰ φιλίαν αὐτοῦ. 
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be denied them when his trick eame to he divulued. Aristeidés 
and Abronichus had now arrived—the wall was announced to he 
of a height at least above contempt—and Themistoklés at once 
threw off the mask. He avowed the stratagem practised-— told 
the Spartans that Athens was already fortified sufliciently to 
ensure the safety and free-will of its inhabitants—and warned 
them that the hour of constraint was now past, the Athenians 
being in a condition to detine and vindicate for themselves their 
own rights and duties in reference to Sparta and the allies He 
reminded them that the Athenians had always been found 
competent to judge for themselves, whether in joint consultation, 
or inany separate affair such as the momentous crisis of abandon- 
ing their city and taking to their ships. They had now, in the 
exercise of this self-judgment, resolved on fortifying their city, 
as a step indispensable to themselves and advantageous even to 
the allies generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion 
could subsist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence : 
either all must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified ag well 
as the rest. 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 


Avene that they had not only been detected in a dishonest 
Sem purpose, but conipletely outwitted, they were at the 
contusion . “oe ν . 
of the sume time overawed by the decisive tone of Themi- 


Fenton pe stoklés, whom they never afterwards forgave. To 
ment ofthe arrest beforehand erection of the walls, would have 
oe been practicable, though not perhaps without difficulty ; 
to deal by force with the fact accomplished was perilous in a 
high degree. Moreover the inestimable services just rendered hy 
Athens became again predominant in their minds, so that 
sentiment and prudence for the time coincided. They affected 
therefore to accept the communication without manifesting any 
offence, nor had they indeed put forward any pretence which 
required to be formally retracted. The envoys on both sides 
returned home, and the Athenians completed their fortifications 
without obstruction,? yet not without murmurs on the part of 


1 Thucyd. i. 91. Οὐ γὰρ οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι 2 Wo are fortunate onough to possess 
μὴ ἀπὸ ἀντιπάλου παρασκευῆς ὁμοῖόν τι this narrative, respocting the χορ ]1- 
ἡ ἴσον ἐς τὸ κοινὸν βουλεύεσθαι. *H ingof the walls of Athens, as recountud 
πάντας οὖν ἀτειχίστους ἔφη χρῆναι ξυμ- by Thucydidés. It is the first incident 
μάχειν, ἢ καὶ τάδε νομίζειν ὀρθῶς ἔχειν. which he relates, in that general sketch 
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the allies, who bitterly reproached Sparta afterwards for having 
let slip this golden opportunity of arresting the growth of the 
giant. 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had 


ἣν ᾿ 
just eluded the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, hie 
was Well calculated to agvravate their uneasiness, On fenged but 
the other hand, to the Athenians, the mere hint of ae 
intervention to debar them from that common right Athenian 
of self-defence which was exercised by every feelings: 


autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
Injustice—ageravated by the fact that it was brought upon them 
by their peculiar sullerings in the common cause, and by the very 
allies who without their devoted forwardness would now have 
been slaves of the Great King. And the intention of the allies to 
obstruct the fortifications must have been known to every soul in 
Athens, from the universal press of hands required to hurry the 
work and escape interference ; just as it was proclaimed to after- 
venerations by the shapeless fragments and irregular structure of 
the wall, in which even sepulchral stones and inscribed columns 
Were seen linbeddudl# Assuredly the sentiment connected with 
this work-——performed as it was alike by rich and poor, strong and 
weak—mien, women, and children—must have been intense as 
well as equalizing. All had endured the common miseries of 
exile, all had contributed to the victory, all were now sharing 
the same fatigue for the defence of their recovered city, in order 
to counterwork the ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian 
allies. We must take notice of these stirring circumstances, 
peculiar to the Athenians and acting upon a generation which 
had now been nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and 
had achieved unaided the victory of Marathén—if we would 


Of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian war, which precedes his 
professed history Gi, 89—94). Diodorus 
(x1. 30, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklés, ος 
10), and Cornelius Nepos (Themist. c. 
6, 7) seem all to have followed ‘hucy- 
dlidés, though Plutarch also notices a 
statement of Theopompus, to the effect 
that Themistoklés accomplished his 
Object by bribing the HEphors. This 
would not be improbable in itself, nor 
15. lt Inconsistent with the narrative of 


Thucyididés; but the latter either had 
not heard or did not believe it. 


1 Thuoeyd. i. 69. Καὶ τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι 
(says the Corinthian envoy addressing 
the Lacedeemonians), τό re mpwrovéagap- 
tes αὑτοὺς (the Athenians) τὴν πόλιν 
μετὰ τὰ Μηδικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ 
μακρὰ, στῆσαι τείχη, ὅσ. 


5 Thucyd. i. 98. Cornelius Nepos 
(Themist. ὁ. 7) exaggerates this into a 
fuolish conceit. 

29 
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understand that still stronger burst of aguressive activity, 
persevering self-confidence, and aptitude as well as thirst. for 
command—together with that still wider spread of democratical 
organization—which marks their character during the are 
Inunediately following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a seale not 
Enlarge- unworthy of the future grandeur of the erty: 1 
aes circuit was sixty stadia, or about seven miles, with the 
of Athens. acropolis nearly in the centre; but the eireuit of the 
previous walls is unknown, so that we are wnable to measure the 
extent of that enlargement which Thucydides testifies to have 
been carried out on every side. It included within the town the 
three hills of the Areopagus, Phyx, and the Museum ; while on 
the south of the town it was carried for a space even on the 
southern bank of the [lissus, thus also comprising the fountain 
Kallirrhoét In spite of the excessive hurry in which it was 
raised, the structure was thoroughly solid and sufficient, azainst 
every external enemy ; but there is reason to believe that its very 
large inner area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, 
for the temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the 
country with their property, were eminently useful to a Creeian 
city-community ; to none more useful than to the Athenians, 
whose principal strength lay in their Meet, and whose citizens 
habitually resided in large proportion in their separate demes 
throughout Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished : the 
city was made secure against external enemies. But Themi- 
stoklés, to whom the Athenians owed the late suecessfil stratagem, 
and whose influence must have been much strengthened by its 
success, had conceived plans of a wider and more ambitious range. 
He bad been the original adviser of the great maritime start 
taken by his countrymen, as well as of the powerful naval force 
which they had created during the last few years, and which had 


1 For the dimensions and direction The plan of Athens, prepared by 
of the Themistoklean walls of Athens, Iiepert after his own researches anid 
sce especially the excellent Treatise of published among his recent maps, 
Forchhammer—Topographie von Athen adopts for the most part the ideas of 
q Published in the Kieler Philologische Forchhammer as to the course of the 
Studien, Kiel, 1841. walls, 


Cap. NULV, 


sv recently proved their salvation. 
only chanee of salvation for the future, in case the Per- 
sians should renew their attack by sea—a contingency 
at that time seemingly probable~and boundless 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts 
It was the great engine of defence, of 
olfenee, and of ambition. To continue this movement 
required much less foresight and genius than to begin it. 
Themistoklés, the moment that the walls of the city 
had heen finished, brought back the attention of his 
countrymen to those wooden walls which had served 
them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. He 


and. islaucdls. 
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He saw in that force both the 


Large plans 
of Themi- 
stoklés for 
the naval 
augeran dize- 
ment of 
the city— 
fortitied 
town and 
harbour 
provided at 
Peireus -- 
vast height 
and. thick- 
ness pro- 
jected for 
the walls. 


prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe and 
adequate, hy the enlargement and fortification of the Peirzus. 
This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise previously 
begun ; for he had already, while in office two or three years 
before,! made his countrymen sensible that the open roadstead of 
Phalorum was thoroughly insecure, and had prevailed upon them 
to improve and employ in part the more spacious harbours of 


Peirwus and Munyehia—three natural basins, all capable of being 


closed and defended. 


Something had then been done towards the 


enlargement of this port, though it had probably been subsequently 


ruined by the Persian invaders. 


L’Thoeyd, i. 08. “Farceore 80 καὶ τοῦ 
Hetparng τὰ Agua ὁ ιμιστοκλὴς οἶκος 
δομοῖν (ὑπήῆρκτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ πρότιρον crt 
τῆς ἐκοΐρον ἀρχῆς, ἧς κατ᾽ ἀνεαυτὸν ᾽Λθη- 
ναίοις pec). 

Upon whieh words the Scholiast 
observes (Kur? ἐνιαυτὸν) τι κατά τινα 
ὑνιαυτὸν hyena ἐγένετο" πρὺ δὲ 
τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐνιαυ- 
τὸν ἕνα. 

It seems hardly possible, having no 
fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
detemming to which of the preceding 
years Thucydides means to refer this 
ἀρχὴ Of Themistuklés. Mr. Fynes Clin- 
ton, after diseussing the opinions of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Mel- 
lenici, ad ann, 481 πεν, and Preface, Ὁ. 
xv.), Inserts Themistoklés as Archon 
Kponymus in 451, 8.¢., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxes, and supposes 
the Peirmus to have been commenced 
in that year. This is not in itself im- 
poe but he cites the Scholiast as 
laving asserted the same thing before 


But Themistoklés now resumed 


him (πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρζε Θεμιστοκλῆς 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἕν α), in which I apprehend 
tliat he is not borne out by the analogy 
of the language: ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα in the 
accusative case denotes only the dura- 
tion of ἀρχὴ, not the position of the 
year (compare Thucyd. 111. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidés 
meant to designate Themistoklés as 
having been Archon Eponymus, or even 
as having been one of the nine Archons. 
We may have meant ‘‘ during the year 
when Themistoklés was Stratégus (or 
wenoral),” and the explanation of the 
Scholiast, who employs the word nye- 
pov, rather implies that he so under- 
stood it. The Stratégi were annual as 
well as the Archons. Now we know 
that Themistoklés was one of the 
generals in 480 B.C., and that he com- 
manded in Thessaly, at Artemisium, 
and at Salamis. The Peireus may 
have been begun in the early part of 
430 B.C., when Kerxés was already on 
his march, or at least at Sardis. 
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the scheme on a scale far vrander than he eowld then have 
ventured to propose—a scale which demonstrates the vast 
auguries present tu his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. 
Peirzous and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified 
space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more 
elaborate and unassailable. The wall which surrounded them, 
sixty stadia in circuit, was intended by him to be so stupendous, 
both in height and thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and 
to enable the whule military population to act on shipboard, 
leaving only old men and boys as a garrison? We muy judge 
how vast his project was, when we learn that the wall, thouzh in 
practice always found suilicient, was only carried up to half the 
height which he had contemplated’ In respect to thickness, 
however, his ideas were exactly folluwed : tavo carts meet ier one 
another brought stones which were laid together right and left 
on the outer side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel 
walls, between which the interior space (of course at least as hrowl 
as the joint breadth of the two carts) was tilled up, “not with 
rubble, in the ugual manner of the Greeks, but constricted, 
throughout the whole thickness, of squared stones, clamped 
together with metal”. The result was a solid wall, probably 
not less than fourteen or fifteen feet thick, singe it was intended 
to carry so very unusual a heivht. In the exhortations wherehy 
he animated the people to this fatiguing and costly work, he 
laboured to impress upon them that Peireus was of more yalue 
to them than Athens itself, and that it afforded a shelter inte 
which, if their territory should be again overwhelmed by a 
superior land foree, they might securely retire, with full libert y 
of that maritime action in which they were a match for all the 
world.’ We may even suspect that if Themistuklés could have 
followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13, those of Colonel Leake, derived from 
2 Thueyd. i, 93. Imspection of the scanty remmant of 
3 Thueyd. i. 93. TS δὲ ὕ ᾿ these famous walls still to bo seer 
jdhuatoerahiada ΕἸΣΙ A ὕψος ΠΩΣ Topography of Athens, ch, ix, p. 411: 
ὰρ τῷ μενέθει καὶ rd ein?” ἐβούλετο see edit. p, 208, Germ, transl. Compare 
aa nee ἐδ τὰ ὩΣ ΣΝ ἐν οὐ στ ναι Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the 
lod Ἀμὼν ἐπιμουλας, ἀνθρώπων Ἰγγρᾳαθα of the wall of Nephelokuok- 
τε aa ὀλίγων καὶ THY ἀχρειοτάτων cyigia 
ἀρκέσειν τὴν φυλακὴν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους ἐς Maye : ᾿ Ὁ Core 
nes κοῦ ἐσθ. ἐλ Thucyd. i. 93 (compare _Cornal, 


Nepos, Uhemistok. ¢ 6). ταῖς ναυσὶ 
4Thucyd.i.93. The expressions are πρὸς ἅπαντας ἀνθιστασθαι, 
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city from Athens to Peirwus: the attachment of the people to 
their ancient and holy rock doubtless prevented any such pro- 
position. Nor did he at that time, probably, contemplate the 
possibility of those long walls which in a few years afterwards 
consolidated the two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, We shall hear from Periklés, who espoused Advantages 
and carried out the large ideas of Themistoklés, this ae gaat 
same language ahout the capacity of Athens to sustain fortitied 
a great power exclusively or chiefly upon maritime Tete 
action. But the Athenian empire was then an estab- oe 
lished reality, whereas in the time of Themistoklés it at Athens. 
was yeta dream, and his bold predictions, surpassed as they were 
by the future reality, mark that extraordinary power of practical 
divination which Thucydides so emphatically extolsin him. And 
it proves the exuberant hope which had now passed into the 
temper of the Athenian people, when we find them, on the faith 
of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise of so much 
toil and expense ; and that too when just returned from exile 
into a desolated country, at a mument of private distress and 
public impoverishment. 

Lowever, Peirwus served other purposes besides its direct use 
asa dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications and 
the protection of the Athenian navy were well calculated to call 

awk those metics or resident foreiznuers, who had been driven 
away by the invasion of Xurxcs, and who nught feel themselves 
insecure in returning unless some new and conspicuous means of 
protection were exhibited. To invite them back, and to attract 
new residents of a similar description, Themistoklés proposed to 
exempt them from the Metoikion or non-freeman’s annual tax ;1 
but this exemption can only have lasted for a time, and the great 
temptation tor them tv return must have consisted in the new 
securities and facilities for trade, which Athens, with her fortified 
ports and navy, now afforded. The presence of numerous metics 
was profitable to the Athenians, both privately and publicly. 
Much of the trading, professional and handicraft busmess, was in 
their hands; aud the Athenian legislation, while it excluded 


1Nioddér. xi. 43, 
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them from the political franchise, was in other respeets equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens—that they were less 
frequently carried away for foreign military service. The great 
increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while it 
tended materially to increase the value of property all throughout, 
Attica, but especially in Petraus and Athens, where they mostly 
’ p J ? Ν, 
resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary prosperity, together 
with the excellent cultivation, prevalent throughout the country 
before the Peloponnesian war. The barley, vegetables, figs, and 
oil, produced in must parts of the territory—the chareoal pre- 
pared in the flourishing deme of Acharnw?!-—and the fish obtained 
in abundance near the coast—all found opulent buyers and a 
constant demand from the augmenting town population. 
We are further told that Themistoklés? prevailed on the 
Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the 


Resolution “ ἢ . , ; 
to build line—so we may designate the trireme. Whether this 
twenty new ; . | τῶν oe : 
triremes number was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible 
annually. 


to say ; but to repair the ships, as well as to keep up 
their numbers, was always regarded among the most indispeusable 
obligations of the executive government. 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peirwus, though it was an enterprise 
creater, more novel, and more menacing than that of Athens, 
But Dioddrus tells us, probably enough, that Themistukles 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta,’ intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 


1 See the lively picture of the Achar- 
nian demots in the comedy of Aristo- 
phanes so entitled. 

Respecting the advantages derived 
from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observa- 
tions of Isokratés, more than a century 
after this period, Orat. iv. De Pace, p. 
163, and Xen., De Vectigalibus, ὁ. iv. 

ἃ Dioddér. xi. 43. 

3 Dioddor, xi. 41, 42,43. I mean, that 
the fact of such an embassy being sent 
to Sparta is probable enough—separat- 
ing that fact from the preliminary dis- 
cussions which Divdérus describes as 
having preceded it in the assembly of 


Athens, and which seem unmenning as 
well as incredible. lis story~- that 
Themistoklés teld the assembly that 
he had conceived a scheme of preat 
moment to the state, but that it did 
not admit of being made public before- 
hand, upon which the assembly named 
Aristeidés and Xanthippus to hear it 
confidentially and judge of it--seems 
to indicate that Diodorus had read the 
well-known tale of the project of The- 
mistoklés to burn the Grecian fleet in 
the harbour of Pagasw, and that he 
jumbled it in his memory with this 
other project for enlarging und fortify- 
ing the Peirmus. 
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Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, 
and absorbed much of the Athenian force; yet they 
did not prevent Athens from lending active aid towards 
the expedition which, in the year after the battle of 
Plativa (B.c. 478), set sail for Asia under the Spartan 


Expedition 
oftheunited 
Greck tleet 
nwainst 
Asia, under 
the Spartan 


. . ᾿ *,* δ᾽ ANj< 
Pausanias. Twenty ships from the various cities os eaptuire OE 
of Peloponnésus! were under his command: the Byzantium. 


Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristeidés 
and Kimon ; other triremes also came from the Ionian and insular 
allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in which island they liberated 
most of the Grecian cities from the Persian government. Next 
they turned to the Bosphorus of Thrace, and undertook the siege 
of Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post 
of great moment as well as of great strength, occupied by a con- 
siderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and even 
kinsmen of the monarch. The place was captured,’ seemingly 
atter a prolonged siege : it might probably hold out even longer 
than Sestus, as being taken less unprepared. The line of com- 
munication between the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared 
of obstruction. 

The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital and 
unexpected change in the relations of the various 


Grecian cities; a change, of which the proximate cause of Eau 
lay in the misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which ἘΣΣῚ] of 
other causes, deep-seated as well as various, also ne allies 
tended. In recounting the history of Miltiadés,? I him—his 
noticed the deplorable liability of the Grecian leading nora 
men to be spuiled by success. This distemper worked ence with 


with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As conqueror 
of Platea, he had acquired a renown unparalleled in Grecian 
experience, together with a prodigious share of the plunder. 
The concubines, horses,* camels, and gold plate, which bad thus 
passed into his possession, were well calculated to make the 
sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power 
also, though great on foreign command, became subordinate to 


1 Thucyd. i. 94; Plutarch, Aristeidés, 
c. 28, Diodorus (xi. 44) says that the 
Peloponnesian ships were fifty in num- 
ber: his statement is not to be accepted, 
in opposition to Thucydidés. 


2 Thucy ἃ. i. 94. 


3See the opening chapter of the 
present volume (ch. xxxvi.) 


4 Llerodot. ix. 81. 
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that of the Ephors when he returned home. His newly-acquired 
insolence was manifested immediately after the battle, in the 
commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, which 
proclaimed himself by name and singly as commander of the 
Greeks and destroyer of the Persians: an unseemly boast, of 
which the Lacedemonians themselves were the first to mark 
their disapprobation, by causing the inscription to be erased, and 
the names of the cities who had taken part in the combat to be 
all enumerated on the tripod.’ Nevertheless he was still sent on 
the command against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the 
capture of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first 
ripened into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence 
with Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxés ; together with a letter from the 
hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect :-—“ Pausanias 
the Spartan commander, having taken these captives, sends them 
back in his anxiety to oblige thee. Jam minded, if it so please 
thee, to marry thy daughter, and to bring under thy dominion 
both Sparta and the rest of Greece: with thy aid I think myself 
competent to achieve this. lf my proposition be acceptable, send 
some confidential person down to the seaboard, through whom 
we may hereafter correspond.” Xerxés, highly pleased with ihe 
opening thus held out, immediately sent down Artabazus (the 
same who had been second in command in Beotia) to supersede 
Megabatés in the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, 
furnished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was 
instructed to promote actively the projects of Pausanias. The 
letter was to this purport: “Thus saith King Xerxés to 


1In the Athenian inscriptions on 
the votive offerings dedicated after the 
capture of Hion, as well as after the 
great victories near the river Eury- 
medon, the name of JKimén the 
commander is not even mentioned 
(Plut., Kimdén, c. 7; Dioddr. xi. 62). 

A strong protest, apparently familiar 
to Grecian feeling, against singling out 


the general particularly, to receive the 
honours of victory, appears in Euripid. 
Andromach. 694; striking verses, which 
are said (truly or falsely) to have been 
indignantly repeated by K]leitus, during 
the intoxication of the banquet whore- 
in he was slain by Alexander (Quint. 
Curtius, viii. 4, 29 (viii. 4); Plutarch, 
Alexand. ¢. 51). 
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Pausanias. Thy name stands for ever recorded in my house as a 
well-doer, on account of the men whom thou hast saved for me 
heyond sea at Byzantium ; and thy propositions now received are 
acceptable to me. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing 
that which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in need 
of them ; but transact in confidence thy business and mine jointly 
with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now sent, in such 
manner as may he best for both of us.”+ 

Throughout the whole of this expedition Pausanias had been 
insolent and domineering ; degrading the allies at 


aa 
arters on PAV γνῶ , : ; laving 
quarters and watering-places in the most offensive Jovi neg 


manner as compared with the Spartans, and treating 
the whole armament in a manner which Greek 
warriors could not tolerate, even in a Spartan 
Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he 
received the letter from Xerxés, and found himself in 
immediate communication with Artabazus, as well as 
supplied with funds for corruption,? his insane hopes knew no 
bounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King as well as despot of Hellas. Fortunately for Greece, his 
treasonable plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until 
ripe for execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate’ even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his conduct 
towards the free women of Byzantium. Kleoniké, a Byzantine 
maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished from her 
parents by his order, was brought to his chamber at night: he 
happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, knew not 
at tirst. who was the person approaching his bed, but seized his 


of aid from 
Xerxés, be- 
comes more 
intolerable 
in his 
behaviour. 
He is 
recalled to 
Sparta. 


1 These letters are given by Thucy- 
didés verbatim (i. 128, 129): he had 
seen them or obtained a) haa (ὡς 
ὕστερον areupedy)-—they were doubtless 
communicated along with the final 
revelations of the confidential Argilian 
slave. As they are autographs, 1 have 
translated them literally, retaining 
that abrupt transition from the third 


person to the first, which is one of 
their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, 
who translates the letter of Pausanias, 
has effaced this peculiarity. He carries 
the third person from the beginning to 
the end (Cornel. Nep. Pausan. ec. 2). 

2 Diodor. xi. 44. 

3 Avvian, Exp. Alex. iv. 7, 7; vii. 8, 
4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 21, 11). 
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sword and slew her.) Moreover his haughty reserve, with 
uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered him unapproachable ; and 
the allies at length came to regard him as a despot rather than a 
general. The news of such outrageous behaviour, and the 
manifest evidences of his alliance with the Persians, were soon 
transmitted to the Spartans, who recalled him to answer for lis 
conduct, and seemingly the Spartan vessels along with him.? 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lacediv- 
nc. 477  Monians acquitted him on the allegations of positive 
476. and individual wrong ; yet mistrusting his conduct in 
reference to collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to 
supersede him as commander. But a revolution, of immense 
importance for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. 
The headship, or hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, and 
Dorkis the Spartan found the allies not dispused to recognize his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
Τὰ ας  raised,? whether Athens was not entitled to the 
transfer the command at sea, in consequence of the preponderance 
headship ‘ : ΕΝ uae. ; 
from Sparta of her naval contingent. The repugnance of the allies 
to Athens. ἐρ any command except that of Sparta, either on land 
or water, had induced the Athenians to waive their pretensions 
at that critical moment. But the subsequent victories had 
materially exalted the latter in the eyes of Greece ; while the 
armament now serving, differently composed from that which 
had fought at Salamis, contained a large portion of the uewly- 
enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not only had no preference for 
Spartan command, but were attached to the Athenians on every 
ground—as well from kindred race, as from the certainty that 
Athens with her superior fleet was the only protector upon 
whom they could rely against the Persians. Moreover, it 
happened that the Athenian generals on this expedition, 
Aristeidés and Kimén, were personally just and concillating, 


1 Plutarch, Kimdén, c. 6; also Plu- work. 

tarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. ¢c. 10, Ὁ. 2 Thucyd. i. 95-13]: compare Duris 
558  Pausanias, ili. 17, 8 It is and Nymphis apud ALhenwum, xii. Ὁ. 
remarkable that the latter heard the 535. 

story of the death of Kleoniké from 3 Herodot. vill. ἢ, ὃ, Compare the 
the lips of a Byzantine citizen of his language of the Athenian envoy, as it 
own day, and seems to think that it standsin Herodotus (vii. 155), addressed 
had never found place in any written to Gelo. 
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forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence the Ionic 
Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of the 
latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also 
revolting to Grecian sentiment generally, addressed themselves 
to the Athenian commanders for protection and redress, on the 
plausible ground of kindred race,! entreating to be allowed to 
serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeidés not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is 
exceedingly probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable ; upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium.* The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in the 
Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously ; but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story, which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydidés. To give 
the Spartans a just ground of indignation would have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeidés. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take his 
measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his pro- 
ceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com- 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home ; so that the Athenian generals 
had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and exercis- 
ing that command which the allies besought them to undertake. 
So effectually did they improve the moment, that when Dorkis 
arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy; 
while Dorkis, having only a small force and being in no condition 
to employ constraint, found himself obliged to return home.* 


1 Thueyd. i. 05. ἠξίουν αὐτοὺς ἦγε- 2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, ὁ, 38, 
μάνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ τὸ ἔν γγενὸς καὶ 3Thucyd. i. 95; Diodérus, xi. 44— 
Ἰχαυσανίᾳ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν ἣν mov Biagyra. 47. 
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This incident, though not a declaration of war against. Sparta, 
Importance Was the first open renunciation of her authority as 


eae in presiding state among the Greeks ; the first avowed 
the τοῖα -ὀ manifestation of a competitor for that dignity, with 
Grecian the numerous and willing followers ; the first, separation 
states. of Greece (considered in herself alone and apart: from 


foreign solicitations such as the Persian invasion) mto two 
distinct organized camps, each with collective interests and 
projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was 
constrained, and even in some points of view not indisposed, to 
patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing the disposi- 
tions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia altogether -. 
having now become no longer strictly defensive, and being withal 
maritime as well as distant from her own territory—had ceased 
to be in harmony with her home-routine and strict: discipline. 
Her grave senators, especially an ancient Herakleid uamed 
Heteemaridas, reproved the impatience of the younger citizens, 
and discountenanced the idea of permanent maritime command 
as a dangerous innovation. They even treated it as an advantage, 
that Athens should take the lead in carrying on the Persian war, 
since it could not be altogether dropped ; nor had the Athenians 
as yet manifested any sentiments positively hostile to excite their 
alarm.’ Nay, the Spartans actually took eredit in the eves of 
Athens, about a century afterwards, for having themsclyes 
advised this separation of command at sea from command on 
land? Moreover, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, 
there would be a continued necessity for sending out their kings 
or chief men to command ; and the example of Pausaniag showed 


1 Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thucy- manner as Tsokratés, the master of 


didés in his conception of these events, 
I have embodied in the narrative as 
much as seems consistent with it in 
Dioddrus (xi. 50), who evidently did 
not here copy Thucydidés, but probably 
had Ephorus for his guide. The name 
of Hetcemaridas, as an influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, is 
probable enough; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime 
empire, which Diodérus seems to have 
had before him, composed by Kphorns, 
would probably have represented the 
views and feelings of the year 350 B.C., 
and not those of 476 B.C. The subject 
would have been treated in the same 


Ephorus, treats it in his Orat, viii, De 
Pace, p. 174, 180. 

“ Xenophoén, Mellen. vic δ. Oh. ΤῸ 
was at the moment when the ΠΗ ΗΝ 
were soliciting Athenian aid after 
their defeat at Leuktra, ὑπομιμνής- 
σκοντάς μὲν, ws τὸν βάρβαρον» κοινῇ 
ἀπεμαχέσαντο--ἀναμιμνήσκοντες δὲ, ὡς 
᾿Αθηναῖοξ τε ὑπὸ τῶν ι᾿Ελλήνων ἡρέθησαν 
ἡγεμόνες τοῦ ναυτικοῦ, καὶ τῶν κοινῶν 
χρημάτων φύλακες, τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων 
ταῦτα συμβονλευομένων" αὐτοί TYE κατὰ 
γῆν ὁμολογουμένως Ub ἁπάντων τῶν 
“Ελλήνων ἡγομόνες προκριθείησαν, συμ. 
βουλενομένων αὖ ταῦτα τῶν ᾿ΔΑθη- 
vatwr. 
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them the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well 
as unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychidés, too, near 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. 
At the same time, apparently, that Pausanias em- 
barked for Asia to carry on the war against the 
Persians, Leotychidés was sent with an army into 
Thessaly to put down the Aleuade and those Thes- 
siulian parties who had sided with Xerxés and 
Mardonius. Suecessful in this expedition, he suffered himself 
to be bribed, and was even detected with a large sum of money 
actually on his person ; in consequence of which the Lacede- 
momlans condemned him to banishment and razed his house to 
the ground. He died afterwards in exile at Tegea Two such 
instances were well caleulated to make the Lacedemonians 
(strust the conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign 
service, and this feeling weighed much in inducing them to 
abandon the Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears 
that their Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the 
same time as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was 


about this 


Tendency of 
the Spartan 
kings to 
become 
corrupted 
on foreign 
service— 
Leotychidés. 


thus left to Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks.? 


1 Werodot. vi. 723; Diodédr. xi. 48; 
Usiuias, ii. 7, $8: compare Plutarch, 
De Herodoti Malign. 6. 21, Ὁ. $59. 

Leotychidés died, according to Dio- 
dérus, in 476 B.c.: he had commanded 
at Mykalé in 479 bc. The expedition 
into ‘Thessaly must therefore have been 
in ono of the two intermediate years, 
if the chronology of Diodérus were in 
this case thoroughly trustworthy. But 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Zellenici, Appendix, 
ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Diodorus 
is contradicted by Plutarch, about the 
date of the accession of Archidamus— 
and by others, about the dite of the 
revolt at Sparta, Mr. Clinton places 
the accession of Archidamus and the 
banishment of Leotychidés (of course 
therefore the expedition Into Thessaly) 
in d0 4.0. Lincline rather to believe 
that the expedition of Leotychides 
against the Thessalian Aleuade took 
place in the yoar or in the second year 
following the battle of Platea, because 
they had been the ardont and hearty 
allies of Mardonius in Dewotia, and be- 
cause the war would seem not to have 
been completed without putting them 


down and making the opposite party 
in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we 
know the Lacedwmonian chronology 
of this date, it is very possible that 
some confusion may have arisen in the 
case of Leotychidés from the difference 
between the date of his banishinent and 
that of his death. King Pleistoanax 
afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by 
Leotychidés, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards 
restored: and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as 
a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. ἐς ¢. 
p. 211). The date of Archidamus may 
perhaps have been reckoned in one 
account from the banishment of Leoty- 
chidés—in another from his death ; the 
rather, 1s Archidamus must have been 
very young, since he reigned forty-two 
years even after 469 B,C. And the date 
which Diodérus has given as that of 
the death of Leotychidés may really 
be only the date of his banishment, in 
which he lived until 469 B.C. 

2 Thucyd, i. 18. 
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It was from these considerations that the Spartans were 
induced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of Pausanias had brought upon them. “Their acquiescence 


~y 


facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. —_ 
According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 
invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more 
δκοὰ νά ved the president of something like ἃ Pan-hellenic union, 
nicunion —_ goniprising the greater part of the Grecian states. 
under +f . : . ᾿ 
Sparta, πὰς. Such at least was the point towards which things 
mediate’Y seemed to be tending ; and if many separate states 
repulse of = stood aloof from this union, none of them at least, 
Xerxés— ᾿ ᾿ ee | 
now broken soucht to form any counter-union, if we except the 


Scan sito obsvlete and important pretensions of Argos. 

aba ΤΎ . ᾿ » ᾿ 

Secale The preceding volumes of this history have shown 
with two . ᾿ 
distinct that Sparta had risen to such ascendency, not from 


jarties and ey superior competence in the management. of col- 
R 3 


Sparta and jective interests, nor even, in the main, from ambitious 
ic efforts on her own. part to acy tire it, but from. the cou- 
verging tendencies of Grecian feeling which required some such 
presiding state, and from the commanding military power, rigid 
discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution which attracted 
that fecling towards Sparta. The necessities of common defence 
against Persia greatly strengthened these tendencies ; and the 
success of the defence, whereby so many Greeks were emancipated 
who required protection against their former master, seemed 
destined to have the like effect still more. For an instant, after 
the battles of Platewa and Mykalé—when the town of Plata was 
set apart as a consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy 
against the Persian, with periodical solemnities and meetings of 
deputies—Sparta was exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-hellenic 
union, Athens being only one of the principal members. And 
had Sparta been capable either of comprehensive policy, of 
self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexilnlity 
of dealing, embracing distant Greeks as well as near, her 
position was now such, that her own ascendency, together with 
undivided Pan-hellenic union, might long have been maintained. 
But she was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualitics, 
and the larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood 
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manifest. On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry 


as a sort. of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities ina 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day ; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con- 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, 
while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens: and thus 
not only the short-lived symptoms of an established Pan-hellenic 
union, but even all tendencies towards it, from this time disappear. 
There now stands out a manifest schism, with two pronounced 
parties, towards one of which nearly all the constituent atoms of 
the Grecian world gravitate: the maritime states, newly enfran- 
chised from Persia, towards Athens—the land states, which had 
formed most part of the confederate army at Platea, towards 
Sparta Along with this national schism, and called into action 


1Thueyd. i. IS. Kat μεγάλον κινδύ- 
vou ἀπικριμασθέμντος οἵ τε Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
τῶν ξυμπολεμησαντῶν ᾿Βλλήνων ἡγήσαν- 
τὸ δυμάμει προΐνοντες, καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
δια οηθεῦτες ἐκλιπεῖν τὴν πόλιν καὶ ἀνα- 
σκιυασάμενοι, ἐς τὰς ναῦς ἐμβάντες ναὺ- 
τικοὶ ἐγίνοντο, Kory? re ἀπωσάμενοι 
Tor βάρβαρον, ὕστερον οὗ πολλῷ Scexpt- 
θησαν πρὸς te ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Aacedat- 
μονίηυς, οἵ τὸ ἀποστάντις βασιλέως “λ- 
Anicg καὶ ot ξυμπολεμήσαντες. ΑΔυνάμει 
γὰρ ταῦτα μέγιστα διιφάνη" ἴσχνον γὰρ 
οἱ μὲν κατὰ γὴν, οἱ δὸ ναυσί, Καὶ bACyor 
μὲν» χρόνον TUMERCLUCH ἢ OMALK Mea, 
cmeuta GC dteveyOcrrcs of Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
καὶ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν 
ξυμμάχων πρὺς ἀλλήλους " καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
“WAAg a: εὖ τινὸς Tou διασταῖεν, πρὸς TOU- 
τοῖς ἤδη ὀχώρουν, ὥστε ἀπὸ τῶν 
Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδς ἀεὶ τὸν mo- 
Acwor, &e. 

This is a clear and concise state- 
mentof the great revolution in Grecian 
affairs, comparing the period hefore 
and after the Persian war. ‘Thucy- 
didds goes on to trace brietly the 
consequences of this bi-section of the 
(ireeian world into two great leagues— 
the growing improverment in military 
skill, and the increasing stretch of 
military effort on both sides from the 
Persian invasion down to the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 10 remarks also upon 
the difference between Sparta and 
Athons in their way of dealing with 
thelr allies respectively, He then 


states the striking fact, that the 
military force put forth separately by 
Athens and her allies on the one side, 
and by Sparta and her allies on the 
other, during the Peloponnesian war, 
were each of them greater than the 
entire force which had been employed 
by both together in the most powerful 
juncture of their confederacy against 
the Persian invaders — Καὶ ἐγένετο 
αὐτοῖς ἐς τόνδε τὸν πόλεμον ἡ ἰδία 
πάρασκευ μείζων ἢ ὡς τὰ κράτιστά 
ποτὲ μετὰ ἀκραιφνοῦς τῆς 
ξυμμαχίας ἤνθησαν (i. 19). 

L notice this last passage especially 
(construing it as the Scholiast seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an 
interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, 
Gouller, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. 
They interpret thus—at’rots to mean 
the Athenians only, and not the 
Lacedwemonians—) ἰδέα παρασκενὴ to 
denote the forces equipped by Athens 
herself, apart from her allies—and 
ἀκραιφνοῦς ξυμμαχίας to refer “to the 
Athenian alliance only, at a period a 
little before the conclusion of the 
thirty years’ treaty, when the Athe- 
nians were masters not only of the 
islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, 
but lind also united to their confederacy 
Boeotia and Achaia on the continent of 
(treece itself” (Dr. Arnold's note). 
Now, so far as the words go, the 
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by it, appears the internal political schism in each separate city 
between cligarchy and democracy. Of course the germ af these 
parties had already previously existed in the separate states. 
But the energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced 
tendency of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each 
separate city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the 
conflict of internal political parties, au Hellenic importance 
and an ageravated bitterness which had never before belonged 
to it. 

The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian generals 
at liberty ; and their situation imposed upon them 
the duty of organizing the new confederacy which 
they had been chosen to conduct. Phe Tonite allies 


Proceedings 
of Athens in 
her capacity 
of leader— 


goodcon- were at this time not merely willing and unanimous, 
haan but acted as the forward movers in the enterprise 5 for 


they stood in obvious need of protection against the 
attacks of Persia, and had no further kindness to expect. from 
Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But even had they been Tess 
under the pressure of necessity, the conduct of Athens, and of 
Aristeidés as the representative of Athens, night have 


Formation sufficed to bring them into harmonious co-operation. 
pia The new leader was no less equitable towards the 
ο US, : , 

under confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
ὙΠ ὩΣ The general conditions of the confederacy were ren- 
general lated ina common synod of the members, appoluted 
meetings oe x ‘ " ‘ 

of allies to meet periodically, for deliberative purposes, in the 
ae that temple of Apollo and Artemis at Délos--of old the 


venerated spot for the religious festivals of the Lonic 


meaning assigned by Dr. Arnold might 
be admissible; but if we trace the 
thread of ideas in Thucydidés, we 


notification, the Sa A 
by Dr. Arnold could not be clearly 
understood. J conceive that there are 


shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between 
Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies—between the Athenian empire 
as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it had 
stood before the thirty years’ truse—~ 
is quite foreign to his thoughts. Nor 
had Thucydidés said one word to in- 
form the reader, that the Athenian 
empire at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war had diminished in 
wwagnitude, and thus was no longer 
ἀκραιφνής - without which previous 


two periods, and tivo sets of circum: 
stauces, which throughout all this 
assage Thucydides mcans ta contrast: 
rst, confederate Groves at the time of 
the Persian war; next, bisected Grenes 
in ἃ state of war, under the οι }}}. 
headship of Sparta and Athens, - 
Avrots refers as much to Sparta ΔΜ 
to Athens—~axpauhrots τὴς ἐμμμαχίας 
means what had been before expressed 
by dvacyuca—and rere sot against rdvbe 
τὸν πόλεμον, is equivalent to the expres 
siow which lad Liars been Weed dire 
τῶν Μηδικῶν ἐς τόνδε det τὸν πόλύμυν. 
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cities, and at the same time a convenient centre for the 
members. A definite obligation, either in equipped ships of 
war or in money, was imposed upon every separate city, 
and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment must, 
of course, have been reviewed by the synod. They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body. 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the genius 
of Themistoklés on two recent critical occasions (the battle of 
Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, craft, 
and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and where 
pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It was no less her good 
fortune now—in the delicate business of assessing a new tax, and 
determining how much each state should bear, when unimpeach- 
able honesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities—not to 
have Themistoklés, but to employ in his stead the well-known, 
we might almost say the ostentatious, probity of Aristeidés. 
This must be aceounted good fortune, since, at the moment when 
Aristeidés was sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated 
that any such duty would devolve upon him. His assessment 
not only found favour at the time of its original proposition, 
when it must have been freely canvassed by the assembled allies, 
but also maintained its place in general esteem, as equitable and 
moderate, after the once responsible headship of Athens had 
degenerated into an unpopular empire. 

IThueyd. v.18; Plutarch, Ari- 


steides, οὐ μά. Plutarch states that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to 


during the headship of Sparta. This 
statement also is highly umprobable. 


send Aristeides tor the purpose of as- 
sessing the tribute. This is not at all 
probable: Aristeidés, as commander of 
the Athenian contingent under Pan- 
sauias, was at Byzantium when the 
awnutiny of the  Jonians against 
Pausanias occurred, and was the 
person to whom they apphed for 
protection, Ag such, he was the 
natural person to undertake such 
duties as devolved upon Athens, 
without any necessity of supposing 
that he was specially asked for to 
perforin it. 

Hutareb further states that a 
certain contribution had been levied 
from the Greeks towards the war, even 


The headship of Sparta covers only one 
single campaign, i which Pausanias 
had the command: the Llonic Greeks 
sent their ships to the fleet, whuch 
would be held sufficient, and there was 
no time for measuring commutations 
into money. 

Pausanias states, but I think quite 
erroneously, that the name of Aris- 
teidéy was robbed of its due honour 
because ho was the first person who 
ἔταξε φόρους Tots” EAAnoe (Vausan, vil. 
hu). Neither the assessment nor the 
nani of Aristeidés was otherwise than 
popular. 

‘Aristotle employs the name of 
Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled 
probity (Rhetoric. ii, 24, 2). 
+) 


mfr me ἢ ἢ 
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Respecting this first assessment, we scarcely know more than 
one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 

Ppa talents (=about £106,000 sterling). Of the items 
federacy composing such aguregate—of the individual cities 
ΡΟΣ μὰ which paid it—of the distribution of Obligations to 


mane Py Ips ὦ urmish money—we are entirely 
made y,.. furnish ships and to f J ‘ y 


definite ignorant. The little information which we possess 
obli σα ΟΣ hj be ae » ἣν ad ‘ ᾿ 
in ships and on these points relates to a per iod vonsiderably later, 
money— shortly before the Peloponnesian war, uuder the 


money-total : : 
—Helléno- wneontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. 


ee Thucydidés, in his brief sketch, makes us clearly 
understand the difference between presiding Athens with her 
autonomous and regularly assembled allies in 476 Bc, and 
imperial Athens with her subject allies in 432 B.c. The Greek 
word equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be under- 
stood, by an ambiguity exceedingly convenient tu the powerful 
states. From the same author, too, we learn the general causes 
of the change; but he gives us few particulars as to the modifying 
circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. He tells us 
only that the Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers 
called the Hellénotamic, to receive and administer the common 
fund—that Délos was constituted the general treasury, where the 
money was to be kept—and that the payment thus levied was 
called the phorus ;1 aname which appears then to have been first 
put into circulation, though afterwards usual, and to have con- 
veyed at first no degrading import, though it afterwards became 
so odious as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 
Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the 


Rapid : ς : : 

growth, magnitude of the total sum contributed, which will 
nitude cf appear the more remarkable when we reflect that 
ae many of the contributing cities furnished ships 


of Délos: besides. We may be certain that all which was done 
wine, at first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
οἱ 6.  cetermining majority, For Athens, at the time when 

the Ionic allies besonght her protection against 
arrogance, could have had no power of constraining parties, 


1 Thucyd. i. 95, 96. 
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especially when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, 
was yet fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias. 
So large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, widespread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the AZgean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Phoenician fleet and the Persian land force might at any 
moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting either 
except by confederacy: so that confederacy under such circum- 
stances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a genuine 
feeling, but at that time the first of all their feelings. It was 
their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, which gave 
hirth to the alliance; and they were grateful to Athens for 
organizing it. The public import of the name Hellénotamiz, 
coined for the occasion—the selection of Délos as a centre—and 
the provision for regular meetings of the members—demonstrate 
the patriotic and fraternal purpose which the league was destined 
to serve. In truth the protection of the Aigean sea against 
foreign maritime force and lawless piracy, as well as that of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus against the transit of a Persian force, 
was a purpose essentially public, for which all the parties 
interested were bound in equity to provide by way of common 
contribution. Any island or seaport which might refrain from 
contributing was a gainer at the cost of others. The general 
fueling of this common danger, as well as equitable obligation, at 
a uoment when the fear of Persia was yet serious, was the real 
cause Which brought together so many contributing members, 
aud enabled the forward parties to shame into concurrence such 
as were more backward. How the confederacy came to be turned 
afterwards to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at 
the proper time ; but in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so 
tar as alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it wasan alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection than 
Athens. We have here in truth one of the few moments in 
4érecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, useful, 
and innocent, brought together spontaneously many fragments of 
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this disunited race, and overlaid for a time that exclusive bent 
towards petty and isolated autonomy which ultimately made 
slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable and prudent,, 
in principle as well as in detail ; promising at the time the most 
beneficent consequences—not merely protection against the 
Persians, but a standing police of the <gean sea, regulated by a 
common superintending authority. And if such promise was 
not realized, we shall find that the inherent defects of the allies, 
indisposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady pertor- 
mance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least as much 
chargeable with the failure as the ambition of Athens. We mayadd, 
that in selecting Délos as a centre the Tonie allies were concihated 
by arenovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days 
of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred island. 
At tue time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
State and held not only the important posts of Hion on the 
powerof = Strymén and Doriskus in Thrace, bub also several 


Persia at 
the time other posts in that country? which are mot specitied 


when the 


confederacy to us. We may thus understand why the Creek 
οἱ aos cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula—Argilns, 
formed. Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, &e.— which we 


know to have joined under the first assessment of Aristeideés, were 
not less anxious* to seek protection in the bosom of the new con- 
federacy, than the Dorian islands of Rhodes and Kos, the Lone: 
islands of Samos and Chios, the A€olic Lesbos and Tenedos, or 
continental towns such as Milétus and Byzantium: by all of 
whom adhesion to this alliance must have been contemplated, in 
477 or 476 8.0... as the sole condition of emancipation from Persia, 
Nothing more was required, for the success of a foreign enemy 
against Greece generally, than complete autonomy of every 
Grecian city, small as well as great—such as the Persian 
monarch prescribed and tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, 
through the Lacedemonian Antalkidas, in the pacification which 
bears the name of the latter. Some sort of union, organized and 


1 Herodot. vii. 106. ὕπαρχοι ἐν 


: er , τῇ “Thucyd. ν, 18, Τὰς δὲ πόλεις, e- 
Θρηΐκῃ καὶ τοῦ ᾿Ελλησπόντου πανταχῆ. 


οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, οἵ τε ἐκ Θρηΐκης καὶ 
τοῦ Βλλησπόντον, πλὴν τοῦ ἐν Δορίσκῳ, 
ὑπὸ ᾿θλλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης τῆς orparn- 
λασίης ἐξηῃρέθησα», &e. 


ρούσας τὸν φόρον τὸν ἐπὶ ᾿Αριστείδρ,ν, 
αὐτονόμους εἶναι... clot δὰ, “Apysdos, 
Στάγειρος, “Ακανθος, Ἀκῶλος, ᾿Ολυμέίονν 
πάρτωλος. 
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‘obligatory upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of all. 
Indeed even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of 
Délos was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic 
enemy would be effectually kept out; especially as the Persians 
were strong not merely from their own force, but also from the 
aid of internal parties in many of the Grecian states—traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned Conduct of 
home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the Rear cane 
loud complaints against him might be examined, he removed 
had been acquitted? of the charges of wrong and ear 
appression against individuals. Yet the presumptions ee 
‘of medism (or treacherous correspondence with the treasonable 
Persians) appeared so strong that, though not found Cenesin, 
quilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. With Persia. 
‘Such treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the 
prosecution of his designs against Greece ; for which purpose he 
came out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermioné, 
under pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal 
authority in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with 
Artabazus. His great station and celebrity still gave him so 
‘strong a hold on men’s opinions, that he appears to have 
established a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the 
Athenians, already recognized heads of the confederacy, were 
constrained to expel him by force* And we may be sure that 
the terror excited by his presence, as well as by his known 
designs, tended materially to accelerate the organization of the 
confederacy under Athens. He then retired to Koléne in the 
Troad, where he continued for some time in the further 
prosecution of his schemes, trying to form a Persian party, 
despatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold among various 
cities of Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta to 
impede the formation of the new confederacy :? until at length 


1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was Bugavriov βίᾳ ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων 
‘Aned (Pausanias, ¢. 2), which is neither ἐκπολιορκηθείς, &c.: these words seera 
noticed by Thucydides, nor at all pro- to iinply that he had acquired a strong 
hable, looking at the subsequent cir- pusition in the town. 
cumstances connected with him. $1t is to this time that I refer the 

2'Thucyd. i 180, 181. καὶ ἐκ τοῦ mixsion of Artluuius of Zeleia (ΔᾺ 
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the Spartan authorities, apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald, 
out to him with peremptory orders that he shold come home 
immediately along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the 
Spartans would declare war against him,” or constitute him a 


public enemy. 


As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 
ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent 


He is 
recalled to 
Sparta— 
imprisoned 
—put on his 
trial—tries 
to provoke 
the Helots 
to revolt. 


to obey; the rather, as he felt entire contidence of 
escaping all the charges against him at Sparta by the 
employment of bribes,’ the means for which were: 
doubtless abundantly furnished to him through 
Artabazus. He accordingly returned along with the 


herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 


imprisoned by order of the Ephors—who, it seenis, were 


locally 


competent to imprison him, even had he been king instead of 


regent. 


But he was soon let out, on his own requisition and. 


under a private arrangement with friends and partisans, to take 


his trial against all accusers." 


Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and 
the southern coast of the Propontis) to 
gain over such Greeks as he could by 
means of Persian gold. In the course 
of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went 
to Athens : his purpose was discovered, 
and he was compelled to flee: while 
the Athenians, at the instance of 
Themistoklés, passed an_ indignant 
decree, declaring him and his race 
enemies of Athens, and of all the allies 
of Athens—and proclaiming that who- 
ever should slay him would be guilt- 
less; because he had brought in 
Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. 
This decree was engraven on a brazen 
column, and placed on record in the 
acropolis, where it stood near the great 
statue of Athéné Promachos, even in the 
time of Demosthenés and his contem- 
porary orators. See Demosthen. Phil- 
ippic. ili. c. 9, p. 122, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 76, Ὁ. 428; Aischin. cont. 
Ktesiphont. ad fin.; Harpokrat. v. 
"Arytos—Deinarchus cont. Aristogei- 
ton. sect. 25, 26. 

Plutarch ([hemistoklés, c. 6, and Aris- 
steidés, tom. ii. p. 218) tells us that The- 
mistoklés proposed this decree against 
Arthmius and caused it to be passed. 
But Plutarch refers it to the time when 
Xerxés was on the point of invading 
Greece. Now it appears to me that 


Even to stand forth as accuser 


the incident cannot well belong to that 
point of time. Xerxts did not rely 
upon bribes, but upon othor and ditke- 
ront means, for conquering CGreees + 
besides, the very tenor of tho decree: 
shows that it must have been passed 
after the formation of the confederacy 
of Délos—for it pronounces Αναθ 
to be an enemy of Athens and of all 
the allies of Athens. ‘To a native of 
Zeleia it might be a serious penalty to 
be excluded and proseribed from all 
the cities in alliance with Athens ; 
many of them being on the coast of 
Asin. [ know no point of time te 
which the mission of Arthmius can be 
so conveniently referred as this~ when 
Pausanias and Artabazus were engaged 
in this very part of Asia, in contriving 
ie to get up ἃ party in Cirgece. 

AUsaniag was thus engared for some 

ears— before the banishment of 
Lhemistoklés. 

lThucyd. i. 131. ὁ δὲ βουλόμενος we 
ἥκιστα ὕποπτος εἶναι καὶ πιστεύων χρὴ» 
μᾶσι διαλύσειν τὴν διαβολὴν ἀνεχώρει τὸ 
ἡ οἷ ἐς Ἄπάρτην. 

2 Thucyd. i, Wl. καὶ ἐς μὲν THY εἰρκ: 
τὴν ἐσπίπτει τὸ πρῶτον ὑπὸ τῶν ἐφόρων * 
ἔπειτα διαπραξάμενος ὕστερον ἐξῆλθε, καὶ 
καθίστησιν ἑαυτὸν ὃς κρίσιν τοῖς fovdo- 
μένοις περὶ αὐτὸν ἐλόγχειν, 

The word διαπραξάμενος indicatus 
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against so powerful a man was a serious peril: to undertake the 
proof of specific matter of treason against him was yet more 
serious : nor does it appear that any Spartan ventured to do 
either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, 
and amidst a long chain of acts, carrying conviction when taken 
in the aggregate, there was no single treason sufficiently 
demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly, Pausanias remained 
not only at large but unaceused, still audaciously persisting both 
in his intrigues at home and his correspondence abroad with 
Artabazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta 
by opening negotiations with the Helots, and instigating them to 
revolt; promising them both liberation and admission to political 
privilege ;} with a view, first, to destroy the board of Ephors and 
render himself despot in his own country—next, to acquire 
through Persian help the supremacy of Greece. Some of those 
Helots to whom he addressed himself revealed the plot to the 
Ephors, who nevertheless, in spite of such grave peril, did not 
choose to take measures against Pausanias upon no_ better 
information—so imposing was still his name and position. But 
though some few Helots might inform, probably many others 
both gladly heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret : 
we shall find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that 
there were a large number of them who had their spears in 
readiness for revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet, by the 
fears of some and the connivance of others, he was allowed to 
bring his plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his last 
letters to Artalazus,? intimating that he was ready for action, 
and bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements 
concerted between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 


Aristotle 


first that Pansanias himself originated 
the efforts to get free,~—next that he 
came to an underhand arrangement: 
very probably by a bribe, though the 
word does not necessarily imply it. 
The Scholiast says so distinctly—xp%- 
park καὶ λόγοις διαπραξάμενος δῆλον 
ὅτι διακρουσάμανος τὴν κατηγοριαν. 
Yr. Arnold translates διαπραξάμενος 
* having sottled the business ”. 

1 Aristotel. Politic. iv. 18, 13: v. 1, 


δ: v. 6, 2; Herodot. v. 32. 
calls Pausanias ding, though he was 
only reyent: the truth is, that he had 
all the power of a Spartan King, and 
seemingly more, if we compare his 
treatment with that of the Prokleid 
king Leotychidés. ; 
2Thucyd. i. 189. ὁ μέλλων ras 
τελευταίας βασιλεῖ ἐπιστολὰς πρὸς 
gene κομιεῖν, ἀνὴρ ᾿Αργίλιος, 
ς. 
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formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by a 
mere accident, or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not only 
a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his private 
relations, 

The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted was a 
native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 


He is . : . ; 
detected slave of Pausanias ; once connected with him by that 
as intimate relation which Grecian manners tolerated—- 


ofaslave— and admitted even to the full confidence of his 
incredulity ; | 

orfear of treasonable projects. It was by no means the 
the Ephors. intention of thig Argilian to betray his master. But 
on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever come 
back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with the full 
view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found nothing 
jnconsistent with his own personal safety : he had further taken 
the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he could 
easily reclose the letter. On reading it, he found his suspicions 
confirmed by an express injunction that the bearer was to be put 
to death—a discovery which left him no alternative except to 
deliver it to the Ephors. But those magistrates, who had before 
disbelieved the Helot informers, still refused to believe even the 
confidential slave with his master’s autugraph and seal, and with 
the full account besides, which doubtless he would communicate 
at the same time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian 
correspondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and MXerxés which [I have already cited from 
Thucydidés, for in no other way can they have become public. 
Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always attached to 
the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained under the 
pretended guarantee of torture—partly from the peril of dealing 
with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would not be satistied 
with any evidence less than his own speech and their own eara. 
They directed the Argilian slave to plant himself as a suppliant 
in the sacred precinct of Poseiddn, near Cape Twnarus, under the 
shelter of a double tent or hut, behind which two of them 
concealed themselves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of 
alarm, Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the 
reason ; upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of the 
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contents of the letter, and complained bitterly that after long and 
faithful service,—with a secrecy never once betrayed, throughout 
this dangerous correspondence,—he was at length rewarded with 
nothing better than the same miserable fate which had befallen 
the previous messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, 
tried to appease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn 
assurance of safety if he would quit the sanctuary, urging him 
at the same time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order 
that the schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors, 
who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to ,.. 

᾿ ἜΝ : . His arrest 
arrest Pansanias immediately on his return to Sparta. and death— 
They met him in the public street not far from 2tonement 
the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus (or of the Brazen offended 

: ; sanctuary. 

House). But as they came near, either their menac- 
ing luoks, or a significant nod from one of them, revealed to this 
guilty man their purpose. He fled for refuge to the temple, 
which was so near that he reached it before they could overtake 
him, He planted himself as ἃ suppliant, far more hopeless than 
the Argilian slave whom he had so recently talked over at 
Twnarus, in a narrow-roofed chamber belonging to the sacred 
building ; where the Ephors, not warranted in touching him, 
took off the roof, built up the doors, and kept watch until he was 
on the point of death by starvation. According to a current 
story4—not recognized by Thucydidés, yet consistent with 
Spartan manners—his own mother was the person who placed 
the first stone to build up the door, in deep abhorrence of his 
treason. Tis last moments being carefully observed, he was 
brought away just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid 
the desecration of the temple. The first impulse of the Ephors 
was to cast his body into the ravine or hollow called the Keeadas, 
the usual place of punishment for criminals: probably his 
powerful friends averted this disgrace, and he was buried not far 
aff, until sume time afterwards, under the mandate of the Delphian 
oracle, his body was exhumed and transported to the exact spat 
where he had died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with 
this reinterment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a 


1 Dioddr. xi. 43; Cornel, Nepos, Pausan. c. 5; Polyren. viii. 51 
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profanation of the sanctity of Athéné, enjoining that two bodies 
should be presented to her as an atonement for the one carried 
away. In the very early days of Greeee—or amony the 
Carthaginians, even at this period—such an injunction would 
probably have produced the slaughter of two human victims ΣΟ on 
the present occasion, Athéné, or Hikesius, the tutelary god of 
suppliants, was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues, 
not however without some attempts to make out that the 
expiation was inadequate.t 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
About simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of 
B.C. 467. his being general at Platwa, where it does not appear 
that he displayed any superior qualities. His treasonable pro- 
jects implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than 
himself, the Athenian Themistoklés, 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully known 
Themisto. 48 to enable us to make out the precise dates of parti- 
pial cular events. But we are obliged (in consequence of 
in the the subsequent incidents connected with Themistokles, 
detected . ἐδ ον 
treason of Whose flight to Persia is tolerably well-marked as to. 
Pausanias. date) to admit an interval of about nine years between 
the retirement of Pausanias from his command at Byzantium and 
his death. To suppose so long an interval engaged in treasonable 
correspondence is perplexing ; and we can only explain it to our- 
selves very imperfectly by considering that the Spartans were 
habitually slow in their movements, and that the suspected 
regent may perhaps have communicated with partisans, real or 
expected, in many parts of Greece. Among those whom he 
sought to enlist as accomplices was Themistoklés, still in 
great power—though, as it would seem, in declining power— 
at Athens. The charge of collusion with the Persians connects 
itself with the previous movement of political parties in that 
city. 

‘The rivalry of Themistoklés and Aristeidés had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxés, which had imposed upon both 
the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was not resumed during the times 


1 Thucyd. i. 183, 184; Pausanias iii. 17, 9. 
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which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to. 
their country : at least we hear of both, in effective service and 
in prominent posts. Themistoklés stands forward Position of 
as the contriver of the city walls and architect of Themisto- 
Peivenus: Aristeidés is commander of the fleet, and first ae es 
organizer of the confederacy of Délos. Moreover we vetienthes 
seem to detect a change in the character of the latter. parties and 
He had ceased to be the champion of Athenian Pots 
old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistoklés as the 
originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations had 
now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established fact—a 
fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and character, 
public as well as private, of the Athenians. During the expatria- 
tion al Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed proprietor or 
artisan, had been for the time a seaman; and the anecdote of 
Kimdn, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the acropolis as: 
a token that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on 
shipboard,! is a type of that change of feeling which must have 
been impressed more or less upon every rich man in Athens. 
From henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as the 
grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in which 
character all the political leaders agree In accepting it. We 
ought to add, at the same time, that this change was attended! 
with no detriment either to the land force or to the landed 
cultivation of Attica, both of which will be found to acquire 
extravrdinar development during the interval between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. Still the triremes, and the 
men who manned them, taken collectively, were now the 
determining element in the state. Moreover the men who 
manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh from a scene 
of trial and danger and from a harvest of victory, which had 
equalized for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, as com- 
batants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the maritime 
impulse having become pronounced immediately after the return 
from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened by the construc- 
tion and fortification of the Peireus—a new maritime Athens as 
large as the old inland city—as well as by the unexpected 


1 Plutarch, Kimdén, ¢. 8. 
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formation of the confederacy at Délos, with all its untried 
prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not less 
Effect of important than the military. “The maritime multi- 
theevents tude, authors of the victory of Salamis,?? and 
nats ** instruments of the new vocation of Athens as head of 
Se κα the Delian confederacy, appear now ascendant in the 
ticalsenti- political constitution also; not in any way as a 
ΤΡ τς to separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
democracy. whole mass, strengthening the democratical senti- 
ment, and protesting against all recognized political inequalities. 
In fact, during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens 
had been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, until, 
by the efforts of all, the common country had been reconquered. 
Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a trying period of 
forced equality, during which political privilege had been effaced, 
would patiently acquiesce in the full restoration of such privilege 
at home. We see by the active political sentiment of the German 
people, after the great struggles of 1813 and 1814, how much an 
energetic and successful military effort of the people at large, 
blended with endurance of serious hardship, tends to stimulate 
the sense of political dignity and the demand for developed 
citizenship ; and if this be the tendency even among a people 
habitually passive on such subjects, much more was it to be 
expected in the Athenian population, who had gone through a 
previous training of near thirty years under the democracy of 
Kleisthenés. At the time when that constitution was first 
established,? it was perhaps the most democratical in Greece. It 
had worked extremely well, and had diffused among the people 
a sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and unfriendly to 
avowed privilege; so that the impressions made by the struggle at 
Salamis found the popular mind prepared to receive them. 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitution 
was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. According 


1 Aristotel. Politic. v, 8, δ. καὶ πά- χυροτέραν ἐποίησεν. 
λιν ὁ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος, γενόμενος ‘O ναυτικὸς ὄχλος (Thucyd. vill. 72 
αἴτιος τῆς περὶ Σαλαμῖνα νίκης, καὶ διὰ and assim). 
ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονίας καὶ διὰ τὴν κατὰ * For the constitution of Kleisthends, 
θάλασσαν δύναμιν, τὴν δημοκρατίαν ioe see ch. xxxi. of this History. 
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to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the Solonian 


census, including the considerable majority of the free- 


Alteration 
men, were not admissible to offices of state, though ithe Mets. 
they possessed votes in common with the rest: no constitution 
person was eligible to be a magistrate unless he be- ΠΥ ΟΝ 


longed to one of the three higher classes. This restric- 
tion was now annulled, and eligibility extended to all 


without ex- 
ception are 


rendered. 
the citizens. We may appreciate the strength of feel- Boise 
ing with which such reform was demanded, when we foe a 
find that it was proposed by Aristeidés, a man the versal 
reverse of what is called a demagogue, and a strenuous ἘΠΕ ὕω 


friend of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political 
system would work, after the Persian war, which 
formally excluded “the maritime multitude” from 
holding magistracy. I rather imagine (as has been 


of magis- 
trates— 
next, sor: 
tition or 
drawing 
by lot. 


gtated in my preceding volume) that election of magistrates was 
still retained, and not exchanged for drawing lots until a certain 
time, though not a long time afterwards. That which the public 
sentiment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and 
open principle ; after a certain length of experience it was found 
that poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were mm 
point of fact rarcly chosen ; then came the lot, to give them an 
equal chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice 
by lot, was never applied (as T have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens—never for example to the Strat¢gi or Generals, whose 
funetions were more grave and responsible than those of any 
other person in the service of the state, and who always continued 
to be elected by show of hands. 


In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, with 


80 croatan exteusion af what may be termed her foreign. 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the 
necessity of distant military service, the functions of 
the Stratégi naturally tended to become both more 
absorbing and complicated ; while the civil adminis- 
tration became more troublesome if not more diflicult, 
from the enlargement of the city and the still greater 
enlargement of Peirawus—leading to an Increase of 


Increase of 
the power 
of the 
Stratcai— 
alteration 
in the fune- 
tions and 
diminution 
of the 
jimportance 
of the 
Archons, 


iawn population, and especially to an increase of the metics or 
resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this period, 
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during the years immediately succeeding the battle of Salamis— 
when the force of old habit and tradition had been partially 
enfecbled by so many stirring novelties—that the Archons were 
withdrawn altogether from political and military duties, and eon- 
fined to civil or judicial administration. At the battle of Marathon, 
the Polemarch is a military commander, president of the ten 
Stratégi:} we know him afterwards only as a civil magistrate, 
administering justice to the metices or non-freemen, while the 
Stratéei perform military duties without him: a change not 
unlike that which took place at Rome, when the Pretor was 
ereated to undertake the judicial branch of the Jarge oriinal 
duties of the Consul. I conceive that this alteration, Indivating 
as it does a change in the character of the Archons generally, 
must have taken place at the time which we have now reached ?— 
a time when the Athenian establishments on all sides required a 
more elaborate distribution of functionaries. The distribution of 
so many Athenian boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the 
city, and part in the Peireus, cannot have commenced until after 
this period, when Peirzeus had been raised by Themistoklés to 
Adminis. tHe dignity of town, fortress, and state-harbour. nuch 
trationof boards were the Astynomi and Agoranomi, who main- 
ineet” tained the police of streets and markeis—the Metro- 
new func- nomi, who watched over weights and measures—the 
tionaries . ξ . ᾿ 
appointed— Sitophylakes, who carried into effect various state 
Hetrmution reculations respecting the custody and sale of cormm— 
ae With various others who acted not less in Peirwus 
' than in the city.3 Wemay presume that each of these 
boards was originally created as the exigency appeared to call for 
it, at a period later than that which we have now reached ; most 
of these duties of detail having been at first discharged by the 
Archons, and afterwards (when these latter became too full of 
occupation) confided to separate administrators. The special and 
important change which characterized the period immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis was the more accurate line 
drawn between the Archons and the Stratégi, assigning the 


1 Herodot. vi. 109. Prozess, ch. ii. Ὁ. 60 seg. 

2 Aristotel. TWoA:recav Fragm. xvii, 3 See Aristotel. Ταλιτειῶν Fragm, ii, 
ed. Neumann, Harpokratién, v. Τολές v., xxiii, xxxviii., 1, ed. Neumann: 
mapxos Pollux, viii, 91: compare Schimann, Antiqg. Jur. Publ. Gree. 
Meier und Schémann, Der Attische ς, xli., xlii., xiii. 
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foreign and military department entirely to the Stratégi, and 
rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates, administrative 
as well as judicial : while the first creation of the separate boards 
above-named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out 
of increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that the 
Athenian administration gradually attained that complete de- 
velopment which it exhibits in practice during the century from 
the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our positive 
and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of mili- 
tary activity at Athens, Aristeidés appears to have 
sympathized. And the popularity thus ensured to 
him, probably heightened by some regret for his 
previous ostracism, was calculated to acquire perma- 


Political 
career and 
precarious 
tenure of 
Themisto- 
klés—bitter 


nence from his straightforward and incorruptible 
character, now brought into strong relief by his 


rivals . 
against him 


: ‘ ; —Kimé6n, 

function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. Alkmzon, 
On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistoklés, Eebility to 

though so often exalted by his unrivalled political chargesot 
Ξ corruption. 


cenius and daring, as well as by the signal value of 
his public recommendations, was as often overthrown by his 
duplicity of means and unprincipled thirst for money. New 
political opponents sprung up against him, men sympathizing 
with Aristeidés, and far more violent in their antipathy than 
Aristeidés himself. Of these the chief were Kimén (son of 
Miltiadés) and Alkmedén: moreover it seems that the Lacede- 
monians, though full of esteem for Themistoklés immediately 
after the battle of Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to 
him—a change which may be sufficiently explained from his 
stratagem respecting the fortifications of Athens, and his subse- 
quent ambitious projects in reference to the Peireus. The 
Juavedeemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was 
employed to second the political combinations against him.’ He 
is said to have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity 
—by continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by 
the erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 


1 Plutarch, KimOn, c. 16: Scholion 2, ad Aristophan. Equit. 84, 
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of Artemis Aristobulé, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just as 
Pausanias bad irritated the Lacedwmonians by ποτα απ δ hits 
own single name on the Delphian tripod, aud as the friend. of 
Aristeidés had displeased the Athentans by endless eneomininis 
upon his justice. : 

But the main cause of his diseredit was the prostitution of his 
ureat influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes, In the un- 
settled condition of se many ditferent Greehim comiununitie Ἴ 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was petst mistile 
to avenge, wrony-dvers to be deposed and perhaps punished, exile. 
to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions aeenuipany 
ing so great a change of political condition as well as of foretua 
policy, the influence of the leading men at Athens must have 
been great in determining the treatment of particular individuals, 
Thennistoklés, placed at the head of an Athenian απ σον anil 
sailing among the islands, partly for the purposes of war 
avainst Persia, partly for organizing the new confederaey, ts 
affirmed to have accepted bribes without seruple, for exceutins 
sentences just and unjust—restoring some citizens, expelling 
others, and even putting some to death. We learn this from a 
friend and guest of Theimistoklés—the poet Timokredn of Talysis 
in Rhodes, who had expected his own restoration from the Athe- 
nian commander, but found that it was thwarted by a dirihe af 
three talents from his opponents; so that he was still kept in 
exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of Timokredn, 
personally incensed on this ground against Themistokles, are 
doubtless to be considered as passionate anid exayyerated + never- 
theless they area valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, 
and are far too much in harmony with the general character of 
this eminent man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. 
Timokreén is as emphatic in his admiration of Avisteidés as in 
his censure of Themistoklés, whom he denounces as “a lying and 
unjust traitor”? 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archiluchus, even 
making every allowance for exageeration, must have απο] 
Themistoklés to be both hated and feared amon the insuler 
allies, whose opinion was now of considerable importance tu the 


1 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 2 


2: Dioddrus, xi. 54, 
Kimdn, ὦ, 5-8; Aristeidés, ὦ. 28); 


“ Plutarch, Theuniat, ὦ ας 


(πὰρ, NELLY. 
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Athenians. 
in Athens 


A similar sentiment grew up partially against him 
itself, and appears to have been con- 


nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations oe i 
towards the Persians. As the Persians could offer charged 


with ac- 
cepts 
bribes from 


the highest bribes, a man 
naturally be suspected of 


open to corruption might 
inclinations towards their 


Persia-— 
cause; and if Themistoklés had rendered pre-eminent pete at 
1ens, 


service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias-—suspected and believed against him by 
the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, 
thonsh not proved against him at Sparta until long alterwards— 
which first seems to have raised the presumption of medasn 
ayainst Themistoklés also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must recollect 
also that Themistoklés had given some colour to these presump- 
tions even by the stratagems in reference to Xerxés, which wore 
a double-faced aspect, capable of being construed cither in a 
Persian or in a Grecian sense. The Lacedemonians, hostile to 
Themistoklés since the time when he had outwitted them 
respecting the walls of Athens—an. fearing him also as a 
supposed accomplice of the suspected Pausanias—procured the 
charge of medism to be preferred against him at Athens, by 
secret instigations, and, as it is said, by bribes to his political 
opponents.) But no satisfactory pruof could be furnished of the 


1 This accusation of treason brought 
ngainst Themistokles at Athens, prior 
to Ais astraeoim, and at the instigation 
of the Lacedwemonians, is mentioned 
by Dieddras (καὶ ἡ). Thueydidés and 
Plutarch takes notice only of the 
sevomul accusation, ater his ostracism. 
Gut Diodérus has made his maurrative 
confused, by supposing the first aceu- 
sation preferred at Athens to lave 
come ἘΠῊΝ the full detection of Pau- 
δα and exposure of his correspond- 
ences whereas these latter events, 
coming after the first accusation, 
supplied new proofs before unknown, 
and thus brought on the second, after 
Thomistoklés had been  ostracised. 
But Diodérus has preserved to us the 
important notice of this frst accusia- 
tion at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorification 


of Themistoklds—and preceding his 
ostracism, 

The indicbment stated by Plutarch 
to have been preferred against Themi- 
stoklés by Levbotas, son of Alkmieon, 
at the instance of the Spartans, pro- 
bably relates to the first accusation at 
which Thenustoklés was acquittod, 
Yor when Lhemistoklés was arraigned 
after the discovery of Pausanias, he 
did not choose to stay, nor was there 
any actual trial: it is not thorefore 
likely that the name of the accuser 
would be preserved—-o δὲ ypapdpevos 
αὐτὸν προδυσίας Διωβύτης ἣν ᾿Αλκμαΐ- 
wos, ἅμα συνεπαιτιωμένων τῶν Ἄπαρ- 
τιατῶν (Plutarch, ‘Themist, ¢. 23), 

Compare the second Scliolion on 
Aristophan. Bquit. $4, and Aristoiddés, 
rat. xlvi, turep τῶν Ῥεττάρων (vol. 11. 
p. 918, ed. Dindorf, p. 248, Jebb). 


4- 54. 
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accusation, which Themistoklés himself strenuously denied, not 
without emphatic appeals to his illustrious services. In spite of 
Violent invectives against him from Alkmeén and Kimdn,—~ 
tempered, indeed, by a generous moderation on the part of 
Aristeidés,1—his defence was successful. He carried the people 
with him, and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely 
acquitted, but, as might naturally be expected, a reaction tvok 
place in his favour. His splendid qualities and exploits were 
brought impressively before the public mind, and he seemed for 
the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever.? 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 
Increased the utmost the animosity between him and his chief 
ἘΠ ΒΒ opponents—Aristcidés, Kimén, ΑἸ] δ, and others ; 
between and we can hardly wonder that they were anxious to 
ἈΕῚ ΕΔ] RIS σοῦ rid of him by ostracism. In explaining this 
eee. peculiar process, Ι have already stated that it could 
tal. Heis mever be raised against any one individual separately 
ostracised. and ostensibly; and that it could never be brought 
into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people—ineluding, of course, a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive that 
the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate Athenians 
well suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, the OXPress 
benefit of which consisted in its separating political opponents 
when the antipathy between them threatened to push one or the 
other into extra-constitutional proceedings—especially when one 
of those parties was Themistoklés, a man alike vast in his 
abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there 
were not a few who wished to revenge the previous ostracism of 
Aristeidés ; and lastly, the friends of Themistoklés himself, elate 
with his acquittal and his seeming augmented popularity, might 
indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would turn out in his 
favour, and remove one or other of his chief political opponents. 
- From all these circumstances, we learn, without astonishment, 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. φερόντως οἱ πολῖται" μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα, 

* Dioddr. xi. δά, τότε μὲν ἀπέφυγε οἱ μὲν, φοβηθέντες αὐτοῦ τὴν ὑπερβολὴν, 
τὴν τῆς προδοσίας κρίσιν" διὸ καὶ τὸ μὲν οἱ δὲ, φθονήσαντες τῇ δόξῃ, τῶν μὲν εὖ» 
πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν ἀπόλυσιν μέγὰάς ἣν παρὰ ἐργεσιῶν ἐπελάθοντο, τὴν δὲ ἔσχυν καὶ 
τοῖς ᾿Αθηναίοις" ἠγάπων γὰρ αὐτὸν δια- τὸ φρόνημα ταπεινοῦν ἔσπευδον. 
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that a vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in 
the temporary banishment of Themistokleés. 
Ile retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 


carried a considerable property, yet occasionally 


visiting other parts of Peloponnésus when the While in 
exposure and death of Pausanias, together with the pene 
discovery of his correspondence, took place at Sparta. uae 
Among this correspondence were found proofs, which demonians 


prefer a, 
charge of 
treason 
against him. 


Thueydidés seems to have considered as real and 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistoklés. By Ephorus 
and others, he is admitted to have been solicited by 
Pausanias, and to have known his plans, but to have kept them 
secret, while refusing to co-operate in them." Probably after his 
exile he took a more decided share in them than before, being 
well placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only unfriendly 
to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in collusion with 
Xerxés at his invasion of Greece. On this oveasion the Lacede- 
monians sent to Athens publicly to prefer a formal charge of 
treason against him, and to urge the necessity of trying him as a 
Pan-hellenic criminal before the synod of the allies assembled at 


Sparta? 


Whether this latter request would have been granted, or 
whether Themistokl¢és would have been tried at 


Athens, we cannot tell; for no sooner was he apprised 


B.C. 466. 


that joint envoys from Sparta and Athens had been despatched 


to arrest: him, than he fled forthwith from Argos to 
The inhabitants of that islud, though 
owing gratitude to him, and favourably disposed, 


Korkyra. 


AThucyd. το 187. ἦλθε yap αὐτῷ ὕσ- 
τέρον ex τὸ ᾿Αθηνῶν παρὰ τῶν Φίλων, καὶ 
cE *Apyors ἃ ὑπεξέκειτο, Ke. 

Ὑ follow Mr, Fynes Clinton in con- 
sidering the year 471 B.C, to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistukles. 
It may probably be so; there is no 
evidence positively to contradict it: 
but 1 think Mr. Clinton states it too 
confidently, ag he admits that Diodorus 
includes, in the chapters which he 
devotes to one archon, events which 
must have happened in several different 
years (see Past. Hollen. B.C, 471). 

After the expedition under the com- 
mand of Pausaning in 475 ἅν, we have 


light and 
adventures 
of Themi- 
stoklés. 


noone dateatoncecertainand acenrate, 
until we come to the death of Xerxas, 
where Diodérus is coutirmed by the 
Canon of the Persian kings, B.C. £65. 
This last event determines by close 
approximation and inference, the fligehit 
of Themistoklés, the siege of Naxos, 
and the death of Pausanias: for the 
other events of this pertod, we are 
reduced to ἃ more vague WEN alr 
tion, and can ascortain little beyond 
their order of succession. 

ὁ πον, i. 185; Eplorus ap. Plu- 
tarch. de Malign. Ulerodoti, ον 5, p. 855 ; 
Tiodér, xi. 545 Plat. Themist. ¢. 28. 

3 Dioddr. xi. δ, 
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could not venture to protect him against the two most 
powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the neighbouring 
continent. Here, however, being still tracked and followed by 
the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection from a man whom 
he had formerly thwarted in a demand at Athens, and who had 
become his personal enemy—Admétus, king of the Molossians. 
Fortunately for him, at the moment when he arrived, Admétus 
was not at home; and Themistoklés, becoming a suppliant to his 
wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed her 
child in his arms and planted him at the hearth in the full 
solemnity of supplication to soften her husband. As soon as 
Admétus returned, Themistoklés revealed his name, his pursuers, 
and his danger—entreating protection as a helpless suppliant in 
the last extremity. He appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic 
prince not to take revenge on a man, now defenceless, for offence 
given under such very different circumstances; and for an offence 
too, after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. Admétus 
raised him up from the hearth with the child in his arms, —an 
evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged to protect him, 
—refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at last only sending 
him away, on the expression of his own wish, to visit the king 
of Persia. Two Macedonian euides conducted him across the 
mountains to Pydna, in the Thermaic gulf, where he found a 
merchant-ship about to set sail for the coast, of Asia Minor, and 
took a passage on board—neither the master nor the crew know- 
ing his mame. An untoward storm drove the vessel to the 
island of Naxos, at that moment besieged by an Athenian 
armament. Had he been forced to land there, he would of 
course have been recognized and seized, but his wonted subtlety 
did not desert him. Having communicated both his name and 
the peril which awaited him, he conjured the master of the ship 
to assist in saving him, and not to suffer any one of the crew to 
land ; menacing that if by any accident he were discovered, he 
would bring the master to ruin along with himself, by represent- 
ing him as an accomplice induced by money to facilitate the 
escape of Themistoklés: on the other hand, in case of safety, he 
promised a large reward. Such promises and threats weighed 
with the master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to 
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beat about during a day and a night off the coast without seeking 
to land. After that dangerous interval, the storm abated, and 
the ship reached Ephesus in safety. 

Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, find himself safe 
on the Persian side of the Evean. At Athens he was 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : 
nevertheless (as it frequently happened in cases of 
confiscation), his friends secreted a considerable sum, 
and sent it over to him in Asia, together with the 
mioney which he had left at Argos; so that he was 
thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had 
preserved him. With all this deduction, the property which he 
possessed of a character not susceptible of concealment, and which 
was therefore actually seized, was found to amount to eighty 
talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 talents, according to 
Theopompus. In contrast with this large sum, it is melancholy 
to learn that he had begun his political career with a property 
not greater than three talents.* The property of Aristcidés at 
the end of his life presents an impressive contrast to the enrich- 
ment of lis rival. 

The escape of Themistoklés and his adventures in Persia appear 
to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and 


Themi- 
stokles gets 
over to 
Asia, and 
seeks refuge 
with the 
Persian 
king. 


᾿ : stories 
exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We about the 
Ω . . TELAT 
have thus many anecdotes which contradict either eke 


the Persian 
king and 
Themi- 
stokleés. 


directly or by implication the simple narrative of 
Thuevdidés. Thus we are told that at the moment 
when he was ruining away from the Greeks, the 
Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 talents for his 
lead, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were watching 
io take him for this reward: that he was forced to conceal 
himself strictly near the coast, until means were found to send 
him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pretence that if was a 
woman for the king’s harem: that Mandané, sister of Nerxés, 


(Themist. ¢. 24—26). There were evi- 
dently differant accounts of his voyage, 


Ω 


which represented him as reaching, not 


1Threyd. i187. Cornelius Nepas 
(Themist, ¢, 8) for the most part follows 
Thucydides, and professes to do so; 


yet he is not very accurate, especially 
about the relations between ‘Thenu- 
stoklés and Admeétus. Diodorus (xt. 80) 
seoms to follow chiefly other guides, as 
Plutarch does also to a great extent 


Ephesus, but the Wolic Kymeé. Diodérus 
does not notice his voyage by sea. 
ὁ Plutarch, Themist. ¢. 25; 
Kritias as filian, Vo HL x. 
compare Herodot. vill 12. 


also 
Ts 
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insisted upon having him delivered up to her as an expiation for 
the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis: that he learnt Persian 
so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure for 
himself an acquittal from the Persian j udges, when put upon his 
trial through the importunity of Mandané: that the officers of 
the king’s houschold at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, 
threatened him with still further perils: that he was admitted to 
see the king in person, after having received a lecture from the 
chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling down before 
him to do homage, &c., with several other uncertified details! 
which make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydidés. 
Indeed Ephorus, Deiné, Kleitarchus, and Herakleidés, from whom 
these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even affirmed that 
Themistoklés had found Xerxés himself alive and seen him ; 
whereas Thucydidés and Charén, the two contemporary authors 
(for the former is nearly contemporary), asserted that he had 
found Xerxés recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the 
throne. 

According to Thucydidés, the eminent exile does not seem to 
Real treat. ave been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He 


ment of presented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was 
emisto- . 

clés in accepted as such : moreover—what is more stranye, 
Persia. though it seems true—he was received as an actual 


benefactor of the Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on 
account of such dispositions—in consequence of his communica- 
tions made to Xerxés respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks 
from Salamis, and respecting the contemplated destruction of the 
Hellespontine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on 
the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king, 
couched in the following terms, such as probably no modern 
European king would tolerate except from a Quaker :—* I, 
Themistoklés, am come to thee, having done to thy house more 
mischief than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my 
own defence to resist the attack of thy father—but having also 
done him yet greater good, when I could do so with satety to 
myself, and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet 
owing to me for my past service: moreover, I am now here, 


1 Dioddr. xi. 56: Plutarch, Themist. c. 24—30. 
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chased away by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to 
thee,? but able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait 
a year, and then to come before thee in person to explain my 
views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief 


᾿ : ; Influence 
and direct expression, we cannot say. But it made @ which he 
Te Sec: 8 are , eae acquires 
strong impression upon him, combined with the with the 
previous reputation of the writer, and he willingly Persian 
king. 


granted the prayer for delay ; though we shall not 
realily believe that he was so transported as to show his joy by 
immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual measure of convivial 
indulyence, and by erying out thrice in his sleep, “I have got 
Themistoklés the Athenian”—as some of Plutarch’s authors 
informed him.* In the course of the year granted, Themistoklés 
had learned so much of the Persian language and custums as to be 
able to communicate personally with the king, and acquire his 
confidence. No Greek (says Thucydidés) had ever before attained 
such a commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were evidently captivating 
to the monarch, who rewarded hin with a Persian wife and large 
presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Mieander, not far 
from the coast of Jonia. The revenues of the district round that 
town, amounting to the large sum of filty talents yearly, were 
assigned to him for bread ; those of the neighbouring seaport of 
Myus, for articles of condiment to his bread, which was always 
accounted the main nourishment ; those of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, for wine? Not knowing the amount of these two 


1" Proditionem ultro imputabant (says 
Tacitus, Uist. ii, 60, respecting Paul- 
linusand Proculus, the generals of the 
army of Otho, when they surrendered 
tw Vitellius after the defeat at Bebri- 
acum), spatium longi ante pralium 
itinaris, fatiyationem Othoniinorum, 
permixtum vehicuhs agmen ac plerague 
Jfortuita fraudi sua aasignantes.—Et 
Vitellins credidit de perfidia, et 
fraudem absolvit.” 

2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 23. 

ea i, 188; Dioddr, xi. 47. 
Besides the three above-named places, 


Neanthés and Phanias describe the 
grant as being still fuller and more 
specitic: they state that Perkote was 
geranted to Themistoklés for bedding, 
and Paleskeépsis for clothing (Plutarch, 
Themist, ¢. 29; Atheneus, i. p. 29). 
‘This seetns to have been a frequent 
form of grants from the Persian and 
Egyptian kings, to their queens, r6- 
latives, or friends-—a grant nominally 
to supply some particular want or 
taste : see Dr. Arnold's note on the 
passage of Thucydidés. I doubt his 
statement however about the land-tax 
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latter items, we cannot determine how much revere Chemisto- 
klés received altogether ; but there can be no doubt, judging fom 
the revenues of Magnesia alone, that he Was ἃ great pecumary 
gainer by his change of country. After having visited various 
parts of Asia, he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which 
place his family joined him from Athens. 

How long his residence at Magnesia lasted we do not know, 


but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation 


ee and leave mementos behind him. He at length died 
whichhe of sickness, when sixty-five years old, without having 
wis death taken any step towards the accomplishment of those 
at Magnesia Victorious campaigns which he had promised to 
Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real cause of his death, we 


may believe on the distinct statement of Thucydidés,? who αὐ the 
same time notices a rumour partially current in his own time, of 
poison voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the part, 
of Themistoklés himself that the promises made could never be 
performed—a further proof of the general tendency to surround 
the last years of this distinguished man with impressive 
adventures, and to dignify his last moments with a revived 
feeling not unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The report may 
possibly have been designedly circulated by his friends and 
relatives, in order to conciliate some tenderness towards his 
memory; since his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and his 


or rent; I do not think that it was a 
tenth or a ΠΕ of the produce of the 
soil in these districts which was 

anted to Themistoklés, but the por- 
ion of regal revenue or tribute levied. 
in them. The Persian kings did not 
take the trouble to assess and collect 
the tribute : they probably left that to 
the inhabitants themselves, provided 
the sum total were duly paid. 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c, 31. πλα- 
νώμενος wept τὴν ᾿Ασίαν : this state- 
ment seems probable enough, though 
Plutarch rejects it. 


* Thucyd. i. 188. νοσήσας δὲ τελευτᾷ 
τὸν βίον" λέγουσι δέ τινες, καὶ ἑκούσιον 
φαρμάκῳ ἀποθανεῖν αὐτὸν, ἀδύνατον νο- 
μίσαντα εἶναι ἐπιτελέσαι βασιλεῖ ἃ ὑπ- 
€ €To. 

This current story, as old as Aristo- 
phanes (Equit.83, compare the Scholia), 
alleged that Themistoklés had poisoned 


himself by drinking bull's blood Gee 
Diodér. xi. 68). Dioddrus assigns to 
this act of taking poison ἂν still more 
sublime and patriotic character, by 
connecting it with a design on the part 
of Themistoklés to restrain the Persian 
king from warring against Greece. 

Plutarch (Themist. ον 31, and Kimdon, 
0. 18) and Dioddrus both state as an 
unquestionable fact, that Themistoklés 
died by poisoning himself; omitting 
even to notice the statement of Thucy- 
didés that he died of disease. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Themist. ¢. 10) follows 
Thucydidés. Cicero (Brutus, ὦν, 11) 
refers the story of the suicide by 
poison to Clitarchus and Stratoklis, 
recognizing it as contrary to Thucy- 
didés. He puts into the mouth of his 
fellow dialogist Atticus a just rebuke 
of the facility with which historical 
truth was sacrificed to rhetorical pur- 
pose. 
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danghters were married there. These friends further stated that 
they had brought back his bones to Attica at his own express 
command, and buried them privately without the knowledge of 
the Athenians; no condemmed traitor being permitted to be 
buried in Attic soil, If however we even suppose that this 
statement was true, no one could point out with certainty the 
spot wherein such interment had taken place. Nor cloes it seem, 
when we mark the cautions expressions of Thueydidés,! that he 
himself was satistied of the fact. Moreover we may afiirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulehral monument erected in honour of Themi- 
stoklés in their own market-place, were persuaded that his bones 
were really enclosed within 10. 

Aristuidés died about three or four years after the ostracism. of 
Themistoklés ;? but respecting the place and manner 
of his death, there were several contradictions among 
the authers whom Plutarch had before him. Some 
affirmed that he perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; 
uthers, that he died at home, amidst the universal esteem and 
grief of his fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single 
statement of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, 
represents Arisieidés as having been falsely accused before the 
Athenian judicature and condenmed to a fine of fifty mina, on 
the allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of the 
tribute upon the allies—which fine he was unable to pay, and was 
therefore obliced to retire to Tonia, where he died. Dismissing 
this last story, we find nothing certain about his death except 
one fact—but that fact at the same time the most honourable of 
all---that he died very poor. It is even asserted that he did not 


Death, of 
Aristeidés-—- 
his poverty. 


1Thueyd. £198. τὰ δὲ στὰ φασὶ 

4 4 
κομισίηνας αὐτοῦ ol rpogh Kor 
res οἴκαδε xeAvvagarros cxee- 


secondary authors so often cite: 
Thueydidés is certainly not a witness 
for the facet: if anything, he may be 


KOU, καὶ τεθῆνας Kpidia ᾿Αθηναίων ἐν 
Τῇ Ατυικῇ" οὐ γὰρ ἐξὴν θάπτειν, ὡς 
ἐπὶ προδοσία ὠεθγομτος, 

Cornelius Nepos, who here copies 
Thueydides, gives this statement by 
mistake, aa if Thueydidés had himself 
aflirmed it: “Iden (se. Thacydidés) 
assy ojus clam in Attic. ab amicis 
supulta, quoniam legibus non concede. 
retur, quod proditionis esset damnatus, 
memorke prodidit’. This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these 


said to count somewhat against it. 

Plutareh (Themist. 6.52) shows that 
the burial-place of Themistoklés, sup- 
posed ta be in Attica, was yet never 
verified before his time: the guides of 
Pausanias, however, in the succeeding 
century, Had become more confident 
(Pausiniias, i. 1, 3), ; 

2 Respecting the probity of Ari- 
steidés, see an interesting fragment of 
npolis the comic writer (ajo, Fragm. 
iv. p. 457, ed. Meineke). 
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leave enough to pay funeral expenses—that a sepulchre was pro- 
vided for him at Phalérum at the public cost, besides a handsome 
donation to his son Lysimachus and a dowry to each of his two 
daughters. In the two or three ensuing generations, however, 
his descendants still continued poor, and even at that remote day 
some of them received aid out of the public purse, from the 
recollection of their incorruptible ancestor. Near a century and 
a half afterwards, a poor man named Lysimachus, descendant of 
the Just Aristcidés, was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of 
Tacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty 
fee of two oboli for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by : 
Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother 
and aunt of this poor man, a small daily allowance. On all these 
points the contrast is marked when we compare Aristeidés with 
Themistoklés. The latter, having distinguished himself by osten- 
tatious cost at Olympia, and by ἃ choregic victory at Athens, with 
little scruple as to the means of acquisition, ended his life at 
Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater than ever, and left 
an enriched posterity both at that place and at Athens. More 
than five centuries afterwards, his descendant the Athenian 
Themistoklés attended the lectures of the philosopher Ammonius 
at Athens, as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself? 


1 Plutarch, Arist. c. 26,27: Cornelius Vesp. 53. 
Nepos, Arist. ὁ. ὃ; compare Aristophan. 2 Plutarch, Themist. ὁ. 5-22. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 
HEAD.—FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF 


THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


I nave already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 


Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan 
Pausanias, entreated Athens to organize a new con- 
federacy, and to act as presiding city (Vorort)—and 
how this confederacy, framed not only for common 
and pressing objects, but also on principles of equal 
rights and constant control on the part of the members, 
attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a large 
proportion of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the 
ctivrean. sea. 
toa new wera in Grecian politics. 


Conse- 
uence of 
the forma- 
tion of the 
Confederacy 
of Délos.— 
Bifurcation 
of Grecian 
olitics 
etweell 
Sparta and 
Athens. 


I also noticed this event as giving commencement 
For whereas there had been 


before a tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady 
and increasing, towards sumething like one Pan-hellenic league 
under Sparta as president, from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydidés marks precisely, as far as general words can go, the 
character of the new confederacy during the first years 


after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us AEE 
scarcely any particular facts; and in the absence of raid 
such controlling evidence, a habit has grown up of withAthens 
describing loosely the entire period between 477 B.c. oe 
and 405 5.6. (the latter date is that of the battle of ple. 

Aigospotami) as constituting “the Athenian empire”. which grew 


This word denotes correctly enough the last part, 
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perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part; nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterizes as 
well the one part as the other. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk of 
the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the Athenian 
empire. Thucydidés carefully distinguishes the two, speaking 
of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians as having 
acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony.? 


1Thucyd. i, 94. ἐξεπολιόρκησαν 
(Βυζάντιον) ἐν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, 
2.6. under the Spartan hegemony, 
before the Athenians were invited to 
assume the hegemony: compare ἡγησά- 
μενοι, i, 77, and Herodot. viii. 2, 3 
Next we have (i. 95) φοιτῶντές τε (the 
Tonians, &c.) πρὸς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἠξίουν 
αὐτοὺς ἡγεμόνας σφῶν γενέσθαι κατὰ 
τὸ ξυγγενές, Again, when the Spartans 
send out Dorkis in place of Pausanias, 
the allies οὐκέτι ἐφίεσαν τὴν ἡγεμο" 
νίαν. Then, as to the ensuing pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians (Gi. 98)— 
παραλαβόντες δὲ οἱ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν NY€Mo- 
νίαν τούτῳ τῷ τρόπῳ ἑκόντων τῶν 
ξυμμάχων διὰ τὸ ἹΤαυσανίου μῖσος, &. : 
compare 1, 75—nuiv δὲ προσελθόντων 


τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐτῶν δεηθέντων 
ἡγεμόνας καταστῆναι, and vi. 78. 

Then the transition from the nye- 
μονία to the ἀρχή (i. 97)---ἡγούμενοι δὲ 
αὐτονόμων τὸ πρῶτον τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ 
ἀπὸ κοινῶν ξυνόδων βουλευόντων, tog a 
de ἐπῆλθον πολέμῳ τε καὶ διαχειρίσει 
πραγμάτων μεταξὺ τοῦδε τοῦ πολέμου καὶ 
τοῦ Μηδικοῦ. 

Thucydidés then goes on to say that 
he shall notice these ““many strides 
In advance”—which Athens made, 
starting from her original hegemony, 
60 as to show in what manner the 
Athenian empire or ἀρχή was originally 
formed—dua δὲ καὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ἀπό- 
δειξιν ἔχει τῆς τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, ἐν οἵῳ 
τρόπῳ κατέστη. The same transition 
from the ἡγεμονία to the ἀρχή is 
described in the oration of the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): 
but as it was rather the interest of 
the Athenian orator to confound the 
ditference between ἡγεμονία and ἀρχή, 
so after he has clearly stated what the 
relation of Athens to her allies had 
been at first, and how it afterwards 
became totally changed, Thucydidés 
makes him slur over the distinction, 


and say—otlrws οὐδ' ἡμεῖς θαυμαστὸν 
οὐδὲν πεποιήκαμεν , . . εἰ ἀρχὴν 
τεδιδομένην ἐδεξάμεθα καὶ ταύτην 
μὴ ἀνεῖμεν, &c. ; and he then proceeds 
to defend the title of Athens to com- 
mand on the ground of superior force 
and worth: which last plea is advanced 
a few years afterwards still more 
nakedly and offensively by the Athe- 
nian speakers. Read also the lJan- 
guage of the Athenian Euphémus at 
Kamarina (vi. 82), where a similar 
confusion appears, as being suitable 
to the argument. 

It is to be recollected that the word 
hegemony or headship is extremely 
general, denoting any case of following 
a leader, and of obedience, however 
temporary, qualified, or indeed little 
more than honorary. Thus it is used 
by the Thebans to express their rela- 
tion towards the Beeotian confederated 
towns (ἡγεμονεύεσθαι ὑφ' ἡμῶν, Thue. 
iil. 61, where Dr. Arnold draws atten- 
tion to the distinction between that 
verb and ἄρχειν, and holds language 
respecting the Athenian ἀρχή, more 
precise than his language in the note 
ad Thucyd. i. 94), and Εν the Corinthians 
to express their claims as metropolis 
of Korkyra, which were really little 
more than honorary—éemi τῷ "YY € fh O- 
ves Te εἶναι Kat τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι 
(Thucyd. i. 38): compare vii. 55, TIn- 
deed it sometimes means simply a 
guide (iii. 98; vii. 50). 

But the words ἀρχή, ἄρχειν, ἄρχεσθαι, 
voc. pass., are more specific in their 
application, and imply both superior 
dignity and coercive authority to a 
greater or less extent: compare Thucyd. 
V. 69; li. 8, ὅσ. The πόλις ἀρχὴν ἔχουσα 
is analogous to ἀνὴρ τύραννος (Vi. 85). 

Herodotus is less careful in dis- 
tinguishing the meanings of these 
words than Thueydidés: see the 
ciscussion of the Lacedemonian and. 
Athenian envoys with Gelo (vii. 165— 


πᾶν. XLY, HEGEMONY PASSED INTO EMPIRE. 2}. 


The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had 
been consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which was 
concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war, and it 
was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Euipire then came 
to he held by Athens--partly as a fact established, resting on 
acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on the minds of 
the subjects—partly as a corollary from necessity of union 
combined with her superior foree; while this latter point, 
superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and more 
forward both in the language of her speakers and in the conceptions 
of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the middle of the 
Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their empire had been 
of this same character ever since the repulse of the Persians: an 
inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could suppose the speech made 
hy the Athenian Euphémus at Kamarina in -115 8.0. to have been 
heard by Themistoklés or Aristeidés fifty years before, it would 
have bewn alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the 
justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (exeept Chios 
and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the -Hyean sea 
was an Athenian lake, was of course the period of her greatest 
splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian world. It was 
also the period most impressive to historians, orators, and 
philosophers—suggesting the idea of some one state exercising 
dominion over the Jeean, as the natural condition of Greece, so 
that if Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred to 
Sparta—holding out the dispersed maritime Greeks as ἃ tempting 
prize for the ageressive schemes of some new conqueror—and even 
bringing up hy association into men’s fancies the mythical Minos 
of Kréte, and others, ag having been rulers of the Evean in times 
anterior to Athens. 

Even those who lived wnder the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 


162), But it is to be observed that he the least offensive form : compare also 
makes Gelo ask for the ἡγεμονία and the claim of the Argoians for ἡγεμονίᾳ, 


not for the apyy—putting the claim in (vil. 143). 
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479—450B.c. For we may gather from the intimation of Thucy- 
didés, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that 


aes while there were chroniclers both for the Persian inva- 
Rei sion and for the times befcre it, no one cared for the 
impute to time immediately succeeding.1 Hence, the little light 
iongsighted which has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed 
eee (if we except the careful Thucydidés) from a subse- 


quent age; and the Athenian hegemony has been 
treated as a mere commencement of the Athenian empire. Credit 
has been given to Athens for a long-sighted ambition, aiming 
from the Persian war downwards at results, which perhaps 
Themistoklés* may have partially divined, but which only time 
and successive accidents opened even to distant view. But such 
systematic anticipation of subsequent results is fatal to any correct 
understanding, either of the real agents or of the real period ; 
both of which are to be explained from the circumstances 
preceding and actually present, with some help, though cautious 
and sparing, from our acquaintance with that which was then an 
unknown future. When Aristeidés and Kimén dismissed the 
Lacedemonian admiral Dorkis, and drove Pausanias away from 
Byzantium on his second arrival, they had to deal with the 
problem immediately before them. They had to complete the 
defeat of the Persian power, still formidable, and to create and 
organize a confederacy as yet only inchoate. This was quite 
enough to occupy their attention, without ascribing to them 
distant views of Athenian maritime empire. 


1 Thucyd. 1.97. τοῖς πρὸ ἐμοῦ ἅπασιν 
ἐκλιπὲς τοῦτο ἦν τὸ χωρίον, καὶ ἣ τὰ πρὸ 
τῶν Μηδικῶν Ελληνικὰ ξυνετίθεσαν ἣ αὐτὰ 
τὰ Μηδικά" τούτων δὲ ὅσπερ καὶ ἥψατο 


it refers to an earlier period—that 
point of time when Themistoklés first 
counselled the building of the fleet, or 
at least when he counselled them to 


ἐν τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ξυγγραφῇ Ἑλλάνικος, Bpa- 
χέως τε καὶ τοῖς χρόνοις οὐκ ἀκριβῶς 
ἐπεμνήσθη, 

Hellanikus therefore had done no 
more than touck upon the events of this 
period: and he found so little good 
information within his reach, as to fall 
into chronological blunders. 

2 Thucyd. i. 98. τῆς yap δὴ θαλάσσης 
πρῶτος ἐτολμησεν εἰπεῖν ὡς ἀνθεκτέα 
ἐστι, καί τὴν ἀρχὴν εὐθὺς ξυγκατεσ- 
Kevace. 

Dr. Arnold says in his note ‘ εὐθύς 

, signifies probably immediately after 
the retreat of the Persians”. I think 


abandon their city and repose all their 
hopes in their fleet. It is only by 
this supposition that we get a reason- 
able meaning for the words ἐτόλμησε 
εἰπεῖν, “he was the jirst who dared to 
say”—~which implies a counsel of extra- 
ordinary boldness. ‘For he was the 
first who dared to advise them to grasp 
at the sea, and from that moment 
forward he helped to establish their 
empire.” The word fuykarec- 
xevace seems to denote a collateral 
consequence, not directly contem- 
Patan though divined, by Themi- 
stoklés, 


Cimap., NLY. 
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Tn that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 


war, Which Thucydidés introduces as “the digression 
from this narrative,” } he neither gives, nor professes 
to give, a complete enumeration of all which actually 
occurred, During the interval between the first 
desertion of the Asiatic allies from Pausanias to 
Athens, in 477 Bc, and the revolt of Naxos in 466 
BC. he recites three incidents only : first, the siege 
and vapture of Eion on the Strymén with its Persian 
varrison—-next, the capture of Skyros, and appropria- 
tion of the island to Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens 


The early 
years, 

after the 
formation 
Of the 
confederacy 
of Delos 
were years 
of active 
exertions on 
the part of 
Athens.— 
Our 
imperfect 
knowledge 


. ; e ἱ of them. 
thirdly, the war with Karystus in Eubwa, and 


reduction of the place by capitulation. It has been too much the 
practice to reason as if these three events were the full history 
of ten or eleven years. Considering what Thucydidés states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect 
that they were all which he could learn about it on good 
authority ; and they are all, in truth, events having a near and 
special bearing on the subsequent history of Athens herself; for 
Kion was the tirst stepping-stone to the important settlement of 
Amphipolis, and Skyros in the time of Thucydidés was the 
property of outlying Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we 
are left in almost entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, 
as conducting the newly-established confederate force ; for it is 
certain that the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must 
have heen years of most active warfare against the Persians. One 
positive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved 
to us by Herudotus, who mentions that “before the invasion of 
Aerxés there were Persian commanders and garrisons everywhere 
in Thrace and the Hellespont, all of whom were conquered by 


1Thneyd. 1.97. ὄγραψα δὲ αὐτὰ καὶ 
τὴν ἐκβολὴν Tov λόγου ἐποιησά- 
μὴν διὰ rade, KC, 

* Hurodot. vit. 100, 107. κατέστασαν 
γὰρ tre πρότερον ταύτης τῆς ἐλάσιος tit 
ἄρχοι ἐν τῇ Opyexy καὶ τοῦ ᾿Βλλησπόντου 
πανταχὴ. οὗτοι ὧν πάντες, OF Te ἐκ Opry: 
ἐκὴς καὶ τοῦ ᾿Βαλησπόντου, πλὴν TOU ἐν 
Δορίσκῳ, ὑπὸ ᾿Βλλήνων ὕστερον ταύτης 
τῆς στρατηλασίης ἐξῃρέθησαν" τὸν δὲ ἐν 
Δορίσκῳ Magkapny οὐδαμοί Kw ἐξυναὰσ- 
θησαν ἐξιλεῖν, πολλῶν πειρὴσα- 
μένων, 


The loose chronology of Plutarch is 
little to be trusted; but he, too, ac- 
knowledges the continuance of Persian 
eceupations in Thrace, by aid of the 
natives, until a period later than the 
battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, 
Kimdn, ¢. 14). 

It isa mistake to suppose, with Dr. 
Arnold in his note on Thueyd. viii. 62, 
“that Sestus was almost the last place 
held by the Persians in Europe”, 

Weissenborn (ellen, eder Beitriigo 
zur genaueren Erforschungy der alg-Gric- 
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the Greeks after that invasion, with the single exception of 
Maskamés, governor of Doriskus, who could never be taken, 
though many different Grecian attempts were made upon the 
fortress ”. 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made any 
defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxds, except 
Bogés governor of Hion. Bogés, after bravely defending himself 
and refusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted 
and further resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast 
funeral pile—slew his wives, children, concubines, and family, 
and cast them into it—threw his precious effects over the wall 
into the Strymén—and lastly, precipitated himself into the 
flames. His brave despair was the theme of warm encomium 
amoung the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally 
rewarded by Xerxés. This capture of Hion, effected by Kimoén, 
has been mentioned (as already stated) by Thucydidés; but 
Herodotus here gives us to understand that it was only one of a 
string of enterprises, all unnoticed by Thucydidés, against the 
Persians. Nay, it would seem from his language that Maskameés 
maintained himself in Doriskus during the whole reign of 
Xerxés, and perhaps longer, repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 
hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the 
Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Platea, and Mykalé drove the Persians out of 
Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they occu- 
pied throughout the Agean and Thrace. Without doubt the 
Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a great num- 
ber of different Persian detachments ; an operation neither short 
nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, as we may 
see by the cases of Sestus and Eion; nor indeed always practicable, 


chischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 144, 
note 31) has taken notice ot this impor- 
tant passage of Herodotus, as well as 
of that in Plutarch; but he does not 
see bow much it embarrasses all 
atvempts to frame a certain chrono- 
logy tor those two or three events 
which Thucydidés gives us between 


476— 466 B.C. 

1 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio 
Cimonis atque Periclis tempore consti- 
tuto, Grime, 18387. Commentatio, i. Ὁ. 
8) has good reason to call ἴῃ question 
the stratagem ascribed to Kimdén by 
Fonsenies (viii. 8, 2) for the capture of 

ion. 


Guar. XLY. 


as the case of Doriskus teaches us. 
yet remaining in the neighbourhood, and even the 
chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join 
the new confederacy ; while the expulsion of the 
enemy added to it those places which he had occupied. 
Tt was by these years of active operations at sea against 
the common enemy that the Athenians first esta- 
blished * that constant, systematic, and laborious 
training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans- 
mnitted itself with continual improvements down to 
the Peloponnesian war. It was by these, combined 
with present fear, that they were enabled to organize 
the largest and most cticient confederacy ever known 
among Greeks—to bring together deliberative deputies 
—to plant their own ascendency as enforcers of the col- 
lective resolutions—and to raise a prodigious tax from 
universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the same 
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The fear of these Persians, 


Necessity of 
continued 
etion 
against the 
Persiiuns 
even atter 
the battles 
of Plutwa 
and Mykals. 
This 
necessity 
was the 
enuse both 
of the 
willing 
organization 
of the 
Confederacy 
of Delas 
and of the 
muritime 
improve: 
went of 
Athens. 


operations, 


prosecuted so successfully as to remove present alarm, that they 
at length fatigued the more lukewarm and passive members of 
the confederacy, and created in them a wish either to commute 
personal service for pecuniary contribution, or to escape from 
the obligation of service in any way. The Athenian nautical 
training would never have been acquired—the confederacy would 
never have become a working reality—the fatigue and discontents 
among its members would never have arisen—unless there had 
been a real fear of the Persians, and a pressing necessity for 
vigorous and organized operations against them, during the ten 
years between 477 and 466 B.c. 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume that 
the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydides about Eion, 


17To these “remaining operations 
against the Persians” the Athenian 
envoy at Lacedwemoén alludes, in lis 
speech prior to the Peloponnesian war 
“ὑμῶν μὲν (YOU Spartans) ore ἐθι Ayoar- 
Tw παραμεῖναι πρὸς τὰ ὑπόλοιπα 
τοῦ βαρβάρου, ἡμῖν δὲ προσιλθόντων 
τῶν ξυμμάχων καὶ αὐτῶν δεηθόνγτων ἦγεν 
μόνας καταστῆναι, &e. (Thucyd, i, 7): 
andagain, 11, 10, τὰ ὑπόλοιπα τῶν ἔργων, 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. ὦν 11. 
αὐτὸς δέ nyyéAAero βασιλεὺς διανοεῖσθαι 


ὡς ὀπιχειρήσων πάλιν ἐπὶ τοὺς "Ἑλληνας, 
aa. 

*The Athenian unantical training 
begins directly after the repulse of the 
Persians. ‘To δὲ τῆς θαλασσης ἐπι στὴ» 
μονὰς γενέσθαι (says Perikles respecting 
the Peloponnestins, Just at the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war) 
Ov μφδίως αὐτοῖς προσγενήσεται" οὐδὲ 
γὰρ vpets, μελοτῶντις αὐτὸ ev ϑὺς ἃ πὸ 
τὴν Υ̓ ηδικῶν, ἐξείργασθᾷ πω (μιν, 
i. 142), 
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Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos constitute the sum total of events. 
Confederacy TO contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof 
ocean sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part ot 
all the the stock of a very busy period—the remaining details 
members— . ee . Σ 

perpetual Οἱ which, indicated in outline by the large general 
le ee language of Thucydidés, we are condemned not to 
notallow- know. Nor are we admitted to be present at the 
a eg synod of Délos, which during all this time continued 
evasion. its periodical meetings ; though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution, 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate rights of 
the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably failed 
in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, formed 
for objects common to all, limited to a certain extent the 
autonomy of each member ; both conferring definite rights, and 
imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, and by 
Aristeidés on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind the 
members in perpetuity—marked even in the form of the oath, 
which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into the 
sea never again to be seen.t As this confederacy was thus both 
perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the rest and 
not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was essential that 
it should be sustained by some determining authority and en- 
forcing sanction. The determining authority was provided by 
the synod at Délos; the enforcing sanction was exercised by 
Aihens as president. And there is every reason to presume that 
ΠΝ Athens, for a long time, performed this duty in a 
sanctions of legitimate and honourable manner, acting in execution 
ae of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
exercised, with its general purposes. She exacted from every 


in harmony 
with the member the regulated quota of men or money, 


ese employing coercion against recusants, and visiting 

neglect of military duty with penalties. In all these 
requirements she only discharged her appropriate functions as 
chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be no reasonable 


doubt that the general synod went cordially along with her? in 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24. put by Thucydidés into the mouth of 
“Such concurrence of the general the Mitylenzan envoys at Olympia, in 
synod isin fact implied in the speech the third year of the Peloponnesian 
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strictness of dealing towards those defaulters who obtained 


protection without bearing their share of the burthen. 
urs, several of the confederates, becoming 


δῖ after ἃ few y 
weary of persoual military service, prevailed upon the 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, 
and imposed upon themselves in exchange ἃ money- 
payment of suitable amount. This commutation, 
at tirst. probably introduced to meet some special case 
of iInconvemence, was found so suitable to the taste 
of all parties, that it gradually spread through the 
larger portion of the confederacy. To unwarlike 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome 


Gradual 
alteration 
in the 
relations of 
the allies—- 
substitution 
of money- 
payment for 
person 
service, 
demanded 
by the allies 
themselves, 
suitable tea 


the interests 
and feelings 
of Athens. 


relief; while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and 
patient of labour as well as discipline for the ageran- 
dizement of their country, it affurded constant pay for a fleet 
more numerous than they could otherwise have kept afloat. It 
is plain from the statement of Thucydidés that this altered 
practice was introduced from the petition of the confederates 
thumselves, not from any pressure or stratagem on the part of 
Athens But though such was its real source, it did nut the less 
fatally degrade the allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish 
the original fecling of equal rights and partnership in the 
confederacy, with communion of danger as well as of glory, 
which had once bound them together, The Athenians came to 
consider themselves as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body 
of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in 
daninion, and restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal 
covermment, to such extent as they thought cxpedient—but 
whom they were also hound to protect against foreign enemies. 
The military force of these subject-states was thus in a great 


wart a speech pronounced by parties 


πως καὶ ἄλλως οἱ 'λθην αἴοι οὐκύτι ὁμοίως 
altogether hostile to Athens (Thucyd. 


ἐν ἡδονῇ ἄρχ OVTES, καὶ OUTE ξυνεστράτιε voy 


ii. Lama μὲν yap, μαρτυρίῳ ἐχρῶντο 
(the Athenians) μὴ ἂν τοὺς ye Lo ο- 
We ay hous ἄκοντας el μή τι ἠδίκουν ols 
Seer oN, fu aie ατονε μι 

l'Phucyd, ἃ, OT. αἰτίαι δὲ ἄλλαι 
τε ἦσαν ΤΩΨ ἀποστάσεων καὶ μέγισται αἱ 
τῶν φύρων. καὶ »μιῶν ἐκδεῖαι, καὶ λειπον 
στράτιων, εἴ τῷ ἐγένετο " οἱ γὰρ ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἀκριβῶς ἵπρασσον, καὶ λυπηροὶ ἧσαν, 
οὐκ εἰωθόσιν οὐδὲ βονλομένοις ταλαιπω- 
φεῖν προσάγοντες τὰς ἀνάγκας. ἦσαν δέ 


ary τοῦ ἴσον, βάδιόν τι προσάγεσθαι ἦν 
αὐτοῖς τοὺς ἀφισταμίν ους " ὧν αὐτοὶ 
αἴτιοι ἐγένουτο οἱ ξύμμαχοι" 
διὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀπόκνησιν ταύτην τῶν στρα- 
τειῶν, οἱ πλείους AUTO, ἕμα μὴ ἀπ᾽ οἴκου 
ὦσι, χρήματα ἐτάξατο ἀντὶ τῶι νεῶν 
τὸ ἱκνωύμενον ἀνάλωμα φέρειν, καὶ τοῖς 
μὲν 'Αθηναίοις ἡὐξετο τὸ VOUTEAUY ἀπὸ 
τῆς δαπάνης ἣν ἐκεῖσοι ξυμψέροιεν, αὖ τοὶ 
δὲ, ποτε ἀποσταῖς, ἀπαράσκευοι καὶ 
ἄπειροι ἐς τὸν πύλεμον καθίσταντο, 
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degree transferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of su: 
many of the native princes in India has been made over to the 
English. But the military efficiency of the confederacy against 
the Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens! were less and less paralyzed by the con- 
tentions and irregularity of a synod: so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives of 
alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
Change in $reW tired even of paying their tribute, and averse 
theposition, to continuance as members. They made successive 
as well asin : : : 
the feelings attempts to secede; but Athens, acting seemingly in 
of Athens. gonjunction with the synod, repressed their attempts 
one after the other — conquering, fining, and disarming the 
revolters ; which was the more easily done, since in most cases 
their naval force had been in great part handed over to her. As 
these events took place, not all at once, but successively in 
different years—the number of mere tribute-paying allies as well 
as of subdued revolters continually imcreasing—so there was 
never any one moment of conspicuous change in the character of 
the confederacy. The allies slid unconsciously into subjects, 
while Athens, without any predetermined plan, passed from a. 
chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the obligations of the 
pact upon unwilling members, and by employing coercion against 
revolters, she had become unpopular in the same proportion as 
she acquired new power—and that too without any guilt of her 
own. In this position, even if she had been inclined to relax 
her hold upon the tributary subjects, considerations of her own 
safety would have deterred her from doing so; for there was 
reason to apprehend that they might place their strength at the 
disposal of her enemies. It is very certain that she never was 
so inclined. It would have required a more self-denying public 
morality than has ever been practised by any state, either ancient 
or modern, even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily 
an immense ascendency as well asa lucrative revenue: least of 


1 See the contemptuous remarks of demonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd. Le 
Periklés upon the debates of the Lace- 141). Ἵ 
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all was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and patrivtism. 
But though the Athenians were both disposed and qualitied to 
push all the advantages offered and even to look out for new, 
we must not forget that the foundations of their empire were 
laid in the most honourable causes : voluntary invitation—efforts 
hoth unwearied and successful against a common enemy—un- 
popularity Incurred in discharge of an imperative duty—and 
inability to break up the confederacy, without endangering 
themselves as well as laying open the Aégean sea to the Persians.! 

There were two other causes, besides that which has been just 
audverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing 
permanent obligations, was in conflict with the 
veneral instinct of the Greek mind, tending towards 
separate political autonomy of each city—as well as 
with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that 
steady personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the 
synod of Délos on its first large and equal basis. Next—and 
this is the great cause of all—Athens, having defeated the 
Persians and thrust them to a distance, began to employ the 
furee and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare against 
(ireeks, Wherein these allies had nothing to gain from success— 
everything to apprehend from defeat—and a banner to fight for, 
aifunsive to Hellenic sympathies. On this head the subject- 
allies had great reason to cumplain throughout the prolonged 
wars of Greek against Greek for the purpose of sustaining 


Growing un- 
popularity 
of Athens 
throughout 
Greece-— 
causes of it. 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy 
at Sparta, a little before the Pelopon- 
nesiun war, sets forth the pros th of 
the Athenian empire, in the main, 
with perfect justice (Vhucyd. i. 78, 76). 
He admits and even exaggerates its 
unpopularity, but shows that such 
unpopularity was, to a great extent, 
and certainly as to its first origin, 
unavoidable as well as undeserved. 
Ue of course, ag might be supposed, 
omits those other pruccedines by which 
Athens had herself aggravated it, 

Kat yap αὑτὴν τήνδε (τὴν ἀρχὴν) ἐλά- 
βομεν οὗ βιασάμενοι, . . ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
δὲ τοῦ ἔργου κατηναγκάσθημεν τὸ πρῶτον 


προαγαγεῖν αὐτὴν ἐς τόδε, μάλιστα μὲν 
ὑπὸ δέους, ἔπειτα, δὰ καὶ τιμῆς, ὕστερον 
καὶ ὠφελείας, καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλὲς ere ἐδό- 
κει εἷναι, τοῖς πολλοῖς ἀπηχθημένονς, καί 
τινων καὶ ἤδη ἀποστάντων κατεοστραμμέ- 
νῶν, ὑμῶν τε ἡμῖν οὐκέτι ὁμοίως φίλων 
ἀλλ' ὑπόπτων καὶ δεαφόρων ὄντων, ἀνέντας 
κινδυνεύειν " καὶ γὰρ ἂν αἱ ἀποστάσεις 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγίγνοντο" mace δὲ ἀνενίφθο- 
νον τὰ ξυμφέροντα τῶν μεγίστων περὶ 
κινδύνων εὖ τίθεσθαι, 

The whole speech well merits atten- 
tive study : compare also the speech of 
Periklés at Athens, in the second year 
a Peloponnesian wir (Thucyd. ik, 
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Athenian predominance. But on the point of practical griev- 
ances or oppressions, they had little ground for discontent, and 
little feeling of actual discontent, as I shall show more fully 
hereafter. Among the general body of citizens in the subject- 
allied cities, the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference 
than hatred. The movement of revolt against her proceeded 
from small parties of leading men, acting apart from the citizens, 
and generally with collateral views of ambition for themselves. 
The positive hatred towards her was felt chiefly by those who 
were not her subjects. 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort 
which prompted the confederates of Délos to tender 


Synod of . ae : 
Ὧ8108-- money payment as a substitute for military service, 
ected also induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. 


hee But we do not know the steps whereby this assembly, 


vanishes. at first an effective reality, gradually dwindled into a 


ΠΡΟΣ mere form and vanished. Nothing, however, can 


eudonent more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 


Athenians between the maritime allies of Athens and the 


ascompared Peloponnesian allies of Sparta than the fact that, 
eontede while the former shrank from personal service, and 
Délos thought it an advantage to tax themselves in place of 
generally. 


it, the latter were “ready enough with their bodies,” 
but uncomplying and impracticable as to contributions+ The 
contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for the military 
efficiency of the Ionians recurs frequently, and appears even 
to exceed what the reality justified. But when we turn to the 
conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the battle of Ladeé, 
in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from Persia,? we detect the 
same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal effort and 
labour, as that which broke up the Confederacy of Délos with all 
its beneficial promise. To appreciate fully the indefatigable 
activity and daring, together with the patient endurance of 
laborious maritime training, which characterized the Athenians 
of that day, we have only to contrast them with these confede- 
rates, so remarkably destitute of both. Amidst such glaring 


1 Thucyd. i. 141. σώμασι δὲ ἑτοιμότε- 3.566 Herodot. vi. 12, and the pre- 
ροι οἱ αὐτονυργοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἢ χρήμασι ceding volume of this History, chap. 
πολεμεῖν, LC. Χχχν. 
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inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to maintain a 


confederacy of equal members was impossible. 


It was in the 


nature of things that the confederacy should either break up, or 


be transmuted into an Athenian empire. 

T have already mentioned that the first aggregate 
of tribute, proposed by Avisteidés and adopted by the 
synod at Délus, was four hundred and sixty talents 
in money. At that time many of the confederates 
paid their quota, not in money, but in ships. But 


assessment 


Tribute first 
raised by 
the synod of 
DePlos—as- 
sessment of 
risteides. 


this practice gradually diminished, as the commuta- 
tions above alluded to, of money in place of ships, were multi- 
plied, while the aggregate tribute of course became larger. It 
was no more than six hundred talents + at the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years alter the first formation of 
the confederacy, from whence we may infer that lt was never at 
all increased upon individual members during the interval. For 
the difference between four hundred and sixty talents and six 
hundred admits of being fully explained by the numerous com- 
mutations of service for money, as well as by the acquisitions of 
new members, which duubtless Athens hal more or less the 
opportunity of making. It is not to be imagined that the con- 
federacy had attained its maximum number at the date of the 
first assessment of tribute: there must have been various cities, 
like Sinopé and wEgina, subsequently added.? 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian 


‘ ee ‘ ‘ Events be- 
amd Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian 


tween Bo. 


hegemony or headship, and ending with the Athenian {voi"® 
cuipire, the reader would hardly understand the Skyres— 
Kurystus. 


bearing of those particular events which our autho- 
rities enable us to recount—events unhappily few in number, 
though the period must have been full of action, and not well 
authenticated as to dates. The first known enterprise of the 
Athenians in their new capacity Gvhether the first absolutely or 
not we cannot determine) between 476 B.c. and 460 B.c., was the 
conquest of the important post of Kion, on the Strymén, where 
the Persian governor Bogés, starved out after a desperate resist- 


1 Thueyd. ii, 13. 2 Thueyd. i. 108; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
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ance, destroyed himself rather than capitulate, together with his 
family and precious effects, as has already been stated. The 
next events named are their enterprises against the Dolopes and 
Pelasgi, in the island of Skyros (seemingly about 470 B.c.), and 
the Dryopes, in the town and district of Karystus, in Eubcea. 
To the latter, who were of a different kindred from the inhabi- 
tants of Chalkis and Eretria, and received no aid from them, 
they granted a capitulation: the former were more rigorously 
dealt with, and expelled from their island. Skyros was barren, 
and had little to recommend it except a good maritime position 
and an excellent harbour; while its inhabitants, seemingly akin 
to the Pelasgian residents in Lémnos prior to the Athenian 
occupation of that spot, were alike piratical and cruel. Some 
Thessalian traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 
had raised a complaint against them before the Amphiktyonic 
synod, which condemned the island to make restitution. The 
mass of the islanders threw the burden upon those who had 
committed the crime; and these men, in order to evade payment, 
invoked Kim6n with the Athenian armament. He conquered 
the island, expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian 
settlers. | 
Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new charac- 
ter of Athens, as guardian of the Aigean sea against 
taieret Piracy; but it seems also connected with Athenian 
the fegean plans. The island lay very convenient for the com- 
piracy— munication with Lémnos (which the Athenians had 
macro = doubtless reoceupied after the expulsion of the 
Persians*), and became, as well as Lémnos, a recog- 
nized adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover, there 
were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, as the 
tomb of their hero Théseus, whose name, as the mythical champion 
of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period immediately 
following the return from Salamis. It was in the year 476 B.c. 
that the oracle had directed them to bring home the bones of 
Théseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid 
entombment and edifice in their new city. They had tried to 
effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had pre- 


1 Xenophdén, Hellenic. v. 1, 31. 
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vented a search, and it was only after Kimén had taken the 
islind that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It was 
brought to Athens in the year 469 B.c.,. and after being welcomed 


1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic. 
ad ann. 476 5.0.) places the conquest of 
Skyros by Kimén in the year 476 B.c. 
He says, after citing a passage from 
Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Thé- 
seus, & 36, a8 Well as a proposed cor- 
rection of Bentley, which he justly 
rejects" The island was actually 
conquered in the year of the archon 
Phedon, B.C. 476. This we know from 
Thucyd, i. 98 and Dioddr. xi. 41—48 
combined. Plutarch named the archon 
Phedon with reference to the conquest 
of the island: then, by a negligence 
not unusual with him, connected the 
oracle with that fact, as a contem- 
porary transaction ; although in truth 
the oracle was not procured till six or 
seven years afterwards,” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer 
for against chronological exactness ; 
but the charge here made against him 
is undeserved. He states that the 
oracle was given in (476 B.C.) the year 
of the archon Phedon; and that the 
hody of Théseus was brought back to 
Athens in (469 B.C.) the year of the 
archon ea on There is nothing 
to contradict either statement; nor do 
the passages of Thucydidés and Dio- 
dorus, which Mr. Clinton adduces, 
prove that which he asserts. The two 
passuges of Dioddrus have indeed no 
eating upon the event: and insofar 
as Diodorus is in this case an authority 
at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for 
he states Skyros to have been con- 
quered in 470 2,6, (Diodér. xi. 60). 

‘hueydidés only tells us that the 
operations against Eion, Skyros, and 
Karystus took place in the order here 
Indicated, and at some periods hetween 
476 and 466 B.c.: but he does not enable 
us to determine positively the date of 
either. Upon what authority Mr. 
Clinton states that “‘the oracle was 
not procured till six or seven years 
afterwards” (i.e. after the conquest), 
Ido not know: the account of Plutare 
goes rather to show that it was pro- 
cured six or seven years before the con- 
quest: and this may stand good until 
some better testimony is produced to 
contradict it. As our information now 
stands, we have no testimony as to the 
vear of the conquest except that of 
Diodérus, who assigns it to 470 B.C., 
but as he assigns both the conquest of 


Eion, and the expeditions of Kimén 
against Karia and Pamphylia with the 
victories of Eurymedon, all to the same 
year, we cannot much trust his autho- 
rity. Nevertheless I incline to believe 
him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros; because it seems to me very 

robable that this conquest took place 
in the year immediately before that 
in which the body of Théseus was 
brought to Athens, which latter event 
may be referred with great confidence 
to 469 B.C., in consequence of the inte- 
resting anecdote related by Plutarch 
about the first prize gained by the 
poet Sophoklés. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Ap- 
endix (No. vi.—viii. Ὁ. 248—253) two 
issertations respecting the chronology 

of the period from the Persian war 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. He has rendered much service 
by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, 
Wesseling, and Mitford (founded upon 
an inaccurate construction of a passage 
in Isokratés) in supposing, after the 
Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan 
hegemony, lasting ten years, prior to 
the commencement of the Athenian 
hegemony. He has shown that the 
latter must be reckoned as commenc- 
ing in 477 or 476 B.c., immediately 
after the mutiny of the allies against 
Pausanias—whose command, however, 
need not he peremptorily restricted to 
one year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and 
Yodwell maintain ; for the words of 
Thucydidés, ὧν τῇδε τῇ ἡγεμονίᾳ, imply 
nothing as to annual duration, and de- 
signate merely ‘‘the hegemony which 
preceded that of Athens”, 

But the refutation of this mistake 
does not enable us to establish any 
vood positive chronology for the period 
between 477 and 466 B.c. It will not 
do to construe prov μέν (Thue. 1. 98) 
in reference to the Athenian conquest 
of EKion, as if it must necessarily mean 
“the year after” 477 B.C. If we could 
imagine that Thucydidés had told us 
all the military operations between 
477—466 B.C., we should be compelled 
to admit plenty of that “interval of 
inaction” against which Mr. Clinton so 
strongly protests (p. 252). Unhappily 
Thucydidés has told us but a small 

ortion of the events which really 
appened. 
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by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if the hero 
himself had come back, was deposited in the interior of the city. 
On the spot was built the monument called the Theseium, with 
its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege of a sanctuary for 
men of poor condition who might feel ground for dreading the 
oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in case of cruel 
usage.’ Such were the protective functions of the mythical hero 
of democracy, whose installation is interesting as marking the 
growing intensity of democratical feeling in Athens since the 


Persian wat. 


It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 


About 467—- 
406 B.C. 
First revolt 
among the 
members of 
the Con- 
federacy of 
Délos— 
— Naxos 
revolts 

anid is 
recon- 
quered, 


Cyclades—an island 


breach of union in the Confederacy of Délos took place. 
The important island of Naxos, the largest of the 


which thirty years before had 


boasted a large marine force and 8000 hoplites— 
revolted, on what special ground we do not know ; 
but probably the greater islands fancied themselves 
better able to dispense with the protection of the 
confederacy than the smaller—at the same time that 
they were more jealous of Athens. 


After a siege of 


unknown duration, by Athens and the confederate force, it was 
forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition of a tributary 


Mr. Clinton compares the various 
periods of duration assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is in. properly 
called the Athenian ‘‘ empire ”—be- 
tween 477-40 8 B.c. (pp. 248, 249). I 
confess that I rather agree with Dr. 
Gillies, who admits the discrepancy 
between these authors broadly and 
undisguisedly, than with Mr. Clinton, 
who seeks to bring them into compara- 
tive agreement. His explanation is 
only successful in regard to one of 
them—Demosthenés ; whose two stute- 
ments (forty-five years in one place and 
seventy-three years in another) are 
shown to be consistent with each other 
as well as chronologically just. But 
surely it is not reasonable to correct the 
text of the orator Lykurgus from év- 
νενήκοντα to ἑβδομήκοντα, and then to 
say that “‘Lykurgus may be added to 
the number of those who describe the 
period as seventy years” (p. 250). 
Neither are we to bring Andokidés 
into harmony with others, by supposing 
that “his calculation ascends to the 
battle of Marathon, from the date of 


which (B.C. 490) to the battle of Aigos- 
potami, are just eighty-five years” 
(Ibid.). Nor ought we to justify a com- 
putation by Demosthenés of sixty-five 
years, by saying ‘‘ that it terminates 
at the Athenian defeat in Sicily” (Ὁ. 


9), 

The truth is, that there is more or 
less chronological inaccuracy in all 
these passages, except those of Demos- 
thenés—and historical inaccuracy in «Zl 
of them, not even excepting those. It 
is not true that the Athonians ἦρξαν 
τῆς θαλάσσης--ἧρξαν τῶν 'Ἑλλήνων»-- 
προστάται δ Ξε; τῶν ᾿πλλήνων — for 
seventy-three years. The historical 
language of Demosthendés, Plato, Lysias, 
Isokratés, Andokidés, Lykurgus, re- 
quires to be carefully examined before 
we rely upon it. 

1 Plutarch (Kimén, c. 8; Thésens, c. 
36). ἐστὶ δὲ φύξιον οἰκέταις καὶ πᾶσι 
τοῖς ταπεινοτέροις καὶ δεδιόσι κρείττονας, 
ὡς καὶ τοῦ Θησεως προστατικοῦ τινὸς καὶ 
βοηθητικοῦ γενομένου καὶ προσδεχομένου 
φιλανθρώπως τὰς τῶν ταπεινοτέρων δεή- 
σεις, 
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subject ;} its armed ships being doubtless taken away, and its 
fortifications razed. Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was 
levied, we have no information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal 
and self-maintained character of the confederacy, (OMAN 
strengthened its military foree by placing the whole of Athens 
Naxian fleet with new pecuniary contributions in the aa aaa 
hands of the chief. Nor is it surprising to hear that 380ist_ 
Athens soucht both to employ this new force, and to Defeat of 

: ᾿ : the Per- 
obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exer-  sians by 
tions against the common enemy. Though we know /iménat 
no particulars respecting operations against Persia, Muryme- 
since the attack on Eion, such operations must have μὰ 
been going on; but the expedition under Kimén, undertaken 
not long after the Naxian revolt, was attended with memorable 
results. That commander, having under him 200 triremes from 
Athens, and 100 from the various confederates, was despatched to 
attack the Persians on the south-western and southern coast of 
Asia Minor. He attackel and drove out several of their 
garrisons from various Grecian settlements, both in Karia and 
Lykia: among others, the important trading city of Phasélis, 
though at first resisting and even standing a siege, was prevailed 
upon by the friendly suggestions of the Chians in Kiméus 
armament to pay a contribution of ten talents and join in the 
expedition. From the length of time occupied in these variois 
undertakings, the Persian satraps had been enabled to assemble 
a powerful force, both fleet and army, near the mouth of the river 
EKurymedon in Pamphylia, under the command of Tithraustés 
and Pherendatés, both of the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly 
Phoenician, seems to have consisted of 200 ships, but a further 
reinforcement of eighty Phoenician ships was expected, and was 
actually near at hand, so that the commanders were unwilling to 
hazard a battle before its arrival. Kimdn, anxious for the same 
reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them vigorously. 
Partly from their inferiority of numbers, partly from discourage- 


A Thucyd. i. 98. Ithasalready been close to Naxos while it was under 
stated in the preceding chapter that siege, and incurred great danger of 
Themistoklés, as a fugitive, passed being taken. 
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ment at the absence of the reinforcement, they seem to have 
made no strenuous resistance. They were put to flight and 
driven ashore ; so speedily, and with so little loss to the Greeks, 
that Kimon was enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and 
attack the land force which was drawn up on shore to protect 
them. The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but, 
Kimén at length gained a complete victory, dispersed the army 
with the capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed 
the entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phcenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant of 
the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escapeil 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set wp out of the tithe of the 
spoils.* The number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by 


the victors, was immense. 


1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, 
see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodér. xi. 60—62 ; 
Plutarch, Kimén, 12, 13. 

The accounts of the two latter appear 
chiefly derived from Ephorus and 
Kallisthenés, authors of the following 
century; and from Phanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly 
from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thucydidés. 
The narrative of Dioddérus is exceed- 
ingly confused, indeed hardly intelli- 
gible. 

Phanodemus stated the number of 
the Persian fleet at six hundred ships; 
Ephorus. at three hundred and fifty. 
Diodérus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch 
mentions the expected reinforcement 
of eighty Phoenician ships; which ap- 
pears to me a very credible circum- 
‘stance, explaining the easy nautical 
victory of Kimén at the Eurymedon. 
From Thucydidés we know that the 
vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon 
‘consisted of no more than two hundred 
ships. For soI venture to construe the 
words of Thucydidés, in spite of the 


authority of Dr. Arnold—Kai εἷλον 
CAOnvatot) τριήρεις Φοινίκων καὶ διέφθει- 
pay τὰς πάσας ἐς (ras) διακοσίας. Upon 
which Dr. Arnold observes,—‘‘Amount- 
ing in all to two hundred ; that is, that 
the whole number of ships taken or 
destroyed was two hundred—not that 
the whole fleet consisted of no more”. 
Admitting the correctness of this con- 
struction (which may be defended by 
Vili. 21), we may remark that the de- 
feated Phoenician fleet, according to 
the universal practice of antiquity, ran 
ashore to seek protection from its 
accompanying land force. When there- 
fore this land force was itself defeated 
and dispersed, the ships would ald 
naturally fall into the power of the 
victors; or if any escaped, it would be 
merely by accident. Moreover, the 
smaller number is in this case more 
likely to be the truth, as we must sup- 
pete an easy naval victory, in order to 
eave strength for a strenuous land 
battle on the same day. 

It is remarkable that the inscription 
on the commemorative offering only 
specifies ‘“‘one hundred Phenician 
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A vietory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to: 
the recion eastward of Phasélis, doubtless fortified materially the 
position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularize her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this 
increased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Pelopounesians. 
Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Délos ; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of 
causes quite distinct from confederate relations. It 
has been already stated that the Athenians had 
within the last few years expelled the Persians from 
the important post of EHion on the Strymén, the most 
convenient pust for the neighbouring region of 
Thrace, which was not less distinguished for its 
fertility than for its mining wealth. In the occupa- 
tion of this post, the Athenians had had time to 
become acquainted with the productive character of the adjoining 
region, chietly occupied by the Edonian Thracians ; and it is 
extremely probable that many private settlers arrived from 
Athens, with the view of procuring grants, or making their 
fortunes by partnership with powerful Thracians in working the 
gold-mines round Mount Pangeus. In so doing, they speedily 
found themselves in collision with the Greeks of the opposite 
island of Mount Thasus, who possessed a considerable strip of 
land with various dependent towns on the continent of Thrace, 
and derived a large revenue from the mines of Skapté Hyleé, as 
well as from others in the neighbourhood! The condition of 
Thasos at this time (about 465 B.c.) indicates to us the provress 


Ravolt of 
Thasos 
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ships with their crews” as having been 
captured (Diodér, xi, 62). The other 
hundred ships were probably destroyed. 
Dioddrus represents Kimon as having 
captured three hundred and forty 
ships, though he himself cites the 
inscription which mentions only one 
handred. 

1About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. 
4$—48 ; vii. 118. The position of Ragusa 
in the Adriatic, in reference to the 


despots of Servia and Bosnia in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was 
very similar to that of Athens and 
Thasos in regard to the Thracian 
rinces of the interior. In Engel’s 
listory of Ragusa we tind an account 
of the large gains made iu that city by 
its contracts to work the gold and 
silver mines belonging to these princes 
(Engel, Geschichte des Ireystaates 
Ragusa, sect. ub, Ὁ. 163, Wien, 1807). 
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which the Grecian states in the /Egean had made since their 
liberation from Persia. It had been deprived both of its fortifi- 
eations and of its maritime force, by order of Darius, about 491 
B.Cc., and must have remained in this condition until after the 
repulse of Xerxés; but we now find it well-fortified and 
possessing a powerful maritime force. 
In what precise manner the quarrel between the Thasians and 
the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecting 
‘itmptof the trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not in- 
ae to formed. But it reached such a height that the 
city at Athenians were induced to send a powerful armament 
pnnes against the island, under the command of Kimén.1 
the Stry- Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they 
mon above β ; ; 
Kion. The disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up 
attempt, =the city by land as well as by sea. And at the same 
the settlers time they undertook—what seems to have been part 
and parcel of the same scheme— the establishment of 
a larger and more powerful colony on Thracian ground not far 
from Eion. On the Strym6n, about three miles higher up than 
Eion, near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a 
broad expanse of the nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian 
town or settlement called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little 
above the bridge, which here served as an important comniunica- 
tion for all the people of the interior. Both Histisus and 
Aristagoras, the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the 
advantages of this place to commence a settlement there: both of 
them had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was 
now about to beadded. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies ; the temptations of the 
site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as Ennea 
Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in conquering it and 
driving away the Edonian possessors. But on trying to extend 
themselves farther to the eastward, to a spot called Drabékus 
convenient for the mining region, they encountered a more 
formidable resistance from a powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, 
who had come to aid the Edonians in decisive hostility 


1 Thucyd. i. 100, 101; Plutarch, Kimén, c. 14; Diodér. xi. 70. 
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against the new colony—probably not without instigation from 
the inhabitants of Thasos. All or most of the ten thousand 
colonists were slain in this warfare, and the new colony was for 
the time completely abandoned. We shall find it resumed here- 
alter? 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they did 
not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out 


464-463 B.C. 
more than two years, and only surrendered in the eduction 
third year. Its fortifications were razed ; its ships of aftera 
war, thirty-three in number, were taken away :” its blogkace 
Possessions and mining establishments on the opposite hides is 
continent were relinquished. Moreover an immediate and 
contribution in money was demanded from the @smantled. 


inhabitants, over and above the annual payment assessed upon 
them for the future. The subjugation of this powerful island 
was another step in the growing dominion of Athens over her 
contederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they had 
taken a step which deserves particular notice, as 
indicating the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian 
political horizon. They had made secret application 
to the Lacedemonians for aid, entreating them to 
draw off the attention of Athens by invading Attica ; 
and the Lacedemonians, without the knowledge of 
Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this 
request, were only prevented from performing their 
promise by a grave and terrible misfortune at home.® 
Though accidentally unperformed, this hostile promise is a most 
sienilicant event. It marks the growing fear and hatred on the 
part of Sparta and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on 
general grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 


Application 
of the 


Thasians 
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but not 
carried into 
effect— 
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Sparta and 
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1 Thucyd. 1.101. Philip of Macedon, 
in his dispute more than a century after 
this period with the Athenians respect- 
ing the possession of Amphipolis, pre- 
tended that his ancestor Alexander had 
been the first to acquire possession of 
the spot after the pepnicted of the 
Persians from Thrace (see Philippi 
Kipistola ap. Demosthen. Ὁ, 164, R.). 
It this pretence had been true, Ennea 
Modoi would have been in possession 
of the Macedonians at this time, when 


the first Athenian attempt was made 
upon it: but the statement of Thucy- 
didés shows that it was then an Edonian 
township. 


5. Plutarch, Kimdén, ¢. 14. Galépsus 
and Cisymé were among the Thag.in 
scttlements on the mainland of Thrace 
(‘Thucyd. iv. 103). 

Ὁ Thucyd. i. 101. οἱ δὲ ὑπέσχοντο μὸν 
κρύφα τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων, καὶ ἔμελλον, dee~ 
κωλύθησαν δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ γενομένου σεισμοῦ. 
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special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included asa member of 
the Lacedemonian alliance, and we shall find her presently both 
appealed to and acting as such. Weshall hear so much of Athens, 
and that too with truth, as pushing and aggressive—and of Sparta 
as home-keeping and defensive—that the incident just mentioned 
becomes important to remark. The first intent of unprovoked 
and even treacherous hostility—the germ of the future Pelopon- 
nesian war—is conceived and reduced to an engagement by 
Sparta. 

Weare told by Plutarch that the Athenians, after the surrender 
frialand of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 


acquittalof expected from Kimén some further conquests in 
Athens. Macedonia—and even that he had actually entered 


upon that project with such promise of success, that its further 
consummation was certain as well as easy. Having under these 
circumstances relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was 
accused by Periklés and others of having been bought off by 
bribes from the Macedonian king Alexander, but was acquitted 
after a public trial. 

During the period which had elapsed between the first formation 
Great of the confederacy of Délos and the capture of Thasos 
increase (about thirteen or fourteen years, B.c. 477—463), the 
See inh Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely 
poe in their maritime operations, chiefly against the 
Persians—having been free from embarrassments immediately 
round Attica. But this freedom was not destined to last much 
longer. During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations 
near home become both active and complicated; while their 
strength expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent 
at once to obligations on both sides of the Agean sea, the distant 
as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Platwa, we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had supported and 
those who had resisted the Persian invader, must have remained 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, ec. 14. 
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unfriendly even after the war was at an end; while the mere 
occupation of the Persian numerous host must have 


pe : Proceedings 
inflicted severe dainage both upon Thessalyand Bevotia. in Central 
; Σ : : ‘ Greece 

At the mecting of the Amphiktyonic synod which suc- between 470 

ceeded the expulsion of the invaders, a reward was Pesan 

proclaimed for the life of the Melian Ephialtés, who the Beotian 

ὩΣ ἢ : towns. 

had betrayed to Xerxés the mountain-path over Mita, Discredit of 

ébes. 


and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas at Thermopyl. 
Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was even proposed by 
Tacedwmén that all the medtstng Greeks should be expelled 
from the synod!—a proposition which the more long-sighted 
views of Themistoklés successfully resisted. Even the stronger 
measure of razing the fortifications of all the extra-Peloponnesian 
cities, from fear that they might be used to aid some future 
invasion, had suggested itself to the Lacedamonians, as we see 
from their language on the occasion of rebuilding the walls of 
Athens. In regard to Beotia, it appears that the headship of 
Thebés as well as the coherence of the federation was for the 
time almost suspended. The destroyed towns of Plata and 
Thespise were restored, and the latter in part repeopled,°? under 
Athenian influence. The general sentiment of Peloponnésus as 
well as of Athens would have sustained these towns against Thébes, 
if the latter had tried at that time to enforce her supremacy 
over them in the name of “ancient Bootian right and usage”. 
The Theban government was then in discredit for its previous 
medism—even in the eyes of Thebans themselves ;+ while the 
party opposed to Thébes in the other towns was so powertlul, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Plataa, if the inter- 
ference of Juacedemén had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacederain was in every other part of Greece an enemy 
to organized aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, 
and was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous 


communities separate:> whence 


1 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 20. 

2 See the case of Sikinnus, the person 
through whom Themistoklés communi- 
cated with Xerxés before the battle of 
Salamis, and for whom he afterwards 
procured admission among the batch 
of newly introduced citizens at Thespize 


she sometimes became by acci- 


(Herodot. vill. 75). ἢ 

8 δὰ τῶν Βοιωτῶν πάτρια---τὰ κοινὰ 
τῶν πάντων Βοιωτῶν πάτρια (ΤΠ πογὰ, iii. 
61—-65). 

4 Thucyd. 111. 62. 

5 See among many other evidences, 
the remarkable case of the Olynthian 


4. 96 
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dent the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 


Sparta, imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of 
restores and : : : oe ints Pe eae eee 
upholds the Der own asvendency was in this respect analogous to 


SUT eeey that of the Persians when they dictated the peace of 
[9] 65 


over Antalkidas—of the Romans in administering their 
eae extensive conquests—and of the kings of Medieval 
towns. Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 


their vassals. But though such was the policy of Sparta else- 
where, her fear of Athens, which yrew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Beeotia. She 
had no other means of maintaining that country as her own ally 
and as the enemy of Athens, except by organizing the federation 
effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thébes. It is to 
this revolution in Spartan politics that Thébes owed the recovery 
of her ascendency 1---ἃ revolution so conspicuously marked, that 
the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit and improving 
her fortifications. It was not without difficulty that she main- 
tained this position even when recovered, against the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance which made her not 
only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but even more furiously 
anti-Athenian than Sparta down to the close of the Pelopun- 
nesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Eventsin PBeotia did not manifest itself until about twenty 


Pelopon- years after the commencement of the Athenian 
Arcadia— maritime confederacy. During the course of those 


Hille, dc. twenty years, we know that Sparta had had more 


than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against the towns and 
villages of that country, in which she came forth victorious ; but 
we have no particulars respecting these incidents. We also know 
that a few years after the Persian invasion, the inhabitants of 
Elis concentrated themselves from many dispersed townships into 
the one main city of Elis ;? and it seems probable that Lepreum 
in Triphylia, and one or two of the towns of Achaia, were either 
formed or enlarged by a similar process near about the same 
time. Such aggregation of towns out of pre-existing separate 


ae (Xenophon, Hellen. v. 2, 2Dioddr. xi. 64; Strabo, viii. p. 
one, 337. 
1 Diodér. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. 8 Strabo, viii. pp. 337, 348, 356. 
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villages was not conformable to the views nor favourable to the 
ascendency of Lacedeemdn. But there can be little doubt that her 
foreign policy after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed 
anil discredited by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, 
Pansanias (who, though only regent, was practically equivalent to 
aking) and Leotychidés—not to mention the rapid development 
of Athens and Peirzeus. 

Moreover, in the year B.c. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a re 
nusfortune of yet more terrific moment befel Sparta. earthquake 
A violent earthquake took place in the immediate %Spute— 
neighbourhood of Sparta itself, destroying a large Se ae 
portion of the town and a vast number of lives, 
many of them Spartan citizens. It was the judgment of the 
earth-shaking god Poseidén (according to the view of the 
Lacedemonians themselves) for a recent violation of his sanctuary 
at Teenarus, from whence certain suppliant Helots had been 
dragged away not long before for punishment :! not improbably 
some of those Helots whom Pausanias had instigated to revolt. 
The sentiment of the Helots, at all times one of enmity towards 
their masters, appears at this moment to have been unusually 
inflammable: so that an earthquake at Sparta, especially an 
earthquake construed as divine vengeance for Helot blood 
recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them at once into 
revolt, together with some even of the Periceki. The insurgents 
took arms and marched directly upon Sparta, which they were 
on the point of mastering during the first moments of con- 
sternation, had not the bravery and presence of mind of the 
young king Archidamus reanimated the surviving citizens and 
repelled the attack. But though repelled, the insurgents were 
not subdued. They maintained the field against the Spartan 
force, sometimes with considerable advantage, since Avimunéstus 
{the warrior by whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platea) 
was defeated and slain with 300 followers in the plain of 
Stenyklérus, overpowered by superior numbers.2 When at 
length defeated, they occupied and fortified the memorable hill 
of Ithdmé, the ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. 


Ὁ Thucyd. i. 101—128 ; Diodor. xi. 62. 2 Tferodot. ix. 64. 
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Pant 11. 
Here they made a long and obstinate defence, supporting them- 
selves doubtless by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence 
indeed was not difficult, seeing that the Lacedamonians were at 
that time confessedly incapable of assailing even the most im- 
perfect species of fortification. After the siege had lasted some 
two or three years, without any prospect of success, the Lace- 
dsemonians, beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the 
undertaking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom 
we find specified the Hginetans, the Athenians, and the Platans. 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of Kimén, Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedzemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 


TheLace- even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this 
demonians increased force made no immediate impression on 
aid of 


the fortified hill of Ithémé. And when the Lace- 


their allies : 2 β ᾧ 
desmonians saw that their Athenian allies were not 


against the 


et more successful than they had been themselves, they 
area soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and 
under — apprehension. The troops had given no ground for 
Kimén into such a feeling, while Kimén their general was 
aid them. 


notorious for his attachment to Sparta. Yet the 
Lacedemonians could not help suspecting the ever - wakeful 
energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom they intro- 
duced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to mind their own 
promise—though doubtless a secret promise—to invade Attica not 
long before, for the benefit of the Thasians, they even began to 
fear that the Athenians might turn against them, and listen to 
solicitations for espousing the cause of the besieged. Under the 
influence of such apprehensions, they dismissed the Athenian 
contingent forthwith, on pretence of having no further occasion 
for them; while all the other allies were retained, and the sieve 
or blockade went on as before.? 


1 Thucydidés, i. 102; iii, 545 iv. 


2Thucyd. i. 102. τὴν μὲν ὑποψίαν 
ov δηλοῦντες, εἰπόντες δὲ ὅτι οὐδὲν προσ- 
δέονται αὐτῶν ἔτι. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. 
ann. 464—461 Β.0.), following Plutarch, 
recognizes two Lacedzmonian requests 


to Athens, and two Athenian expedi- 
tions to the aid of the Spartans, both 
under Kimdén; the first in 464 B.c., 
immediately on the happening of the 
earthquake and consequent revolt— 
the second in 461 B.c., after the war 
had lasted some time. 

In my judgment, there is no ground 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme and probably | 


rendered even more offensive by the habitual 
roughness of Spartan dealing, excited the strongest 
exasperation both among the Athenian soldiers and 
the Athenian people—an exasperation heightened by 
circumstances immediately preceding. 
solution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the 
Lacediemonians first applied for them, had not been 
taken without considerable debate at Athens. 
party of Periklés and Ephialtés, habitually in oppo- 
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For the re- 


The 


sition to Kimon, and partisans of the forward democratical 
movement, had strongly discountenanced it, and conjured their 


for supposing more than one applica- 
tion made to Athens, and one expedi- 
tion. ‘The duplication has arisen from 
Plutarch, who has construed too much 
as historical reality the comic exag- 
geration of Aristophanés (Aristoph. 
Lysistrat. 1138 ; Plutarch, Kimén, 10). 
The heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, 
wishing to make peace between the 
Lacedemonians and aAthenians, and 
reminding each of the services which 
they had received from the other, 
might permit herself to say to the 
Lacedeemonians—" Your envoy Peri- 
kleidas came to Athens, pale with 
terror, and put himself as a suppliant 
at the altar to entreat our help as a 
matter of life and death, while Posei- 
dou was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you 
hard: then Kimén with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete 
salvation”. This is all very telling 
and forcible, as a portion of the 
Aristophanic play, but there is no 
historical truth in it except the fact 
of an application made and an ex- 
pedition sent in consequence. 

We know that the earthquake took 
place at the time when the siege of 
Thasds was yet going on, because it 
was the reason which prevented the 
Lacedmonians from aiding the be- 
sicged by an invasion of Attica. But 
Kimdén commanded at the siege of 
Thasos (Plutarch, Kimén, c. 14), 
accordingly he could not have gone as 
commander to Laconia at the time 
when this first expedition is alleged to 
have been undertaken. 

Next, Thucydidés acknowledges no 
more than one expedition ; nor indeed 


does Dioddérus (xi. 64), though this is 
of minor consequence. Now mere 
silence on the part of Thucydidés, in 
reference to the events of a period 
which he only professes to survey 
briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this case, 
his account of the expedition of 461 
B.C., with its very important conse- 
quences, is such as to exclude the 
supposition that he knew of any prior 
expedition, two or three years earlier. 
Had he known of any such, he could 
not have written the account which 
now stands in his text. He dwells 
especially on the prolongation of the 
war, and on the incapacity of the 
Lacedzemonians for attacking walls, 
as the reasons why they invoked the 
Athenians as well as their other allies: 
he implies that the presence of the 
latter in Laconia was a new and 
threatening incident : moreover, when 
he tells us how much the Athenians 
were incensed by their abrupt and 
miistrustful dismissal, he could not 
have omitted to notice as an aggrava- 
tion of this feeling, that only two or 
three years before, they had rescued 
Laced:emén from the brink of ruin. 
Let us add, that the supposition of 
Sparta, the first military power in 
Greece, and distinguished for her un- 
intermitting discipline, being reduced 
all at once to ἃ condition of such utter 
helplessness as to owe her safety to 
foreign intervention —is highly im- 
probable in itself; inadmissible except 
on very good evidence. 

For the reasons here stated, I reject 
the first expedition into Laconia, men- 
tioned in Plutarch. 
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countrymen not to assist in renovating and strengthening their 
most formidable rival. Perhaps the previous engagement of the 
Lacedemonians to invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may 
have become known to them, though not so formally as to 
exclude denial. And even supposing this engagement to have 
remained unknown at that time to every one, there were not 
wanting other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. 
But Kinién—with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
Kritias afterwards characterized as a sacrifice of the grandeur of 
Athens to the advantage of Lacedaeemén 1—enployed all his credit 
and influence in seconding the application, The maintenance of 
alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among the great 
powers of Greece and common war against Persia—together with 
the prevention of all further democratical changes in Athens— 
were the leading points of his political creed. As yet, both his 
personal and political ascendency were predominant over his 
opponents. As yet, there was no manifest conflict, which had 
only just begun to show itself in the case of Thasos, between the 
maritime power of Athens and the union of land force under 
Sparta: and Kimé6n could still treat both of these phenomena as 
co-existing necessities of Hellenic well-being. Though noway 
distinguished as a speaker, he carried with him the Athenian 
assembly by appealing to a large and generous patriotism, which 
forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. “Consent not 
to see Hellas lamed of one leg and Athens drawing without her 
yoke-fellow ;”*—such was his language, as we learn from his 
friend and companion the Chian poet Ién: and in the lips of 
Kimén it proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy 
interest, since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was 
ever again addressed to an Athenian assembly.2 The despatch of 
the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to the 
disregard of what might seem political prudence. And we may 
imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 
feeling, when. the Lacedzmonians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 16. τὴν “Ἑλλάδα χωλὴν, μήτε τὴν πόλιν ére- 


2 . “Ὁ δὴν ρόξυγα, περιϊδεῖν γεγενημένην. 
, Plutarch, Kimén, os 16. Ὁ ὃ Tow ὁ πρὸ Xenophon, Hellenic. vi.—about 
ἀπομνήμονέυει καὶ τὸν λόγον, ᾧ μάλιστα 372 B.C.—a little before the battle of 
τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους ἐκίνησε, παρακαλῶν pyre Leuktra. 
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suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Periklés and 
Ephialtés, who had opposed the mission—and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimén, who had brought it about—when Athens 


received again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithémé. 


Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the 
dismissal of these soldiers was pregnant with results. ΠΣ ΝΣ 


The Athenians immediately passed a formal resolution Pee ies 
to renounce the alliance between themselves and οἵ Sparta, 


ΩΝ : : - πα contract 
Lacedzemén against the Persians. They did more: ΑἸ απο 


they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedemén, with with Argos. 


Position of 
whom to ally themselves. Argos—her 
Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and Ree me 


in real power, was Argos. That city, neutral during 9nd other 
the Persian invasion, had now recovered the effects of 

the destructive defeat suffered about thirty years before from the 
Spartan king Kleomenés. The sons of the ancient citizens nad 
grown to manhood, and the temporary predominance of the 
Perioeki, acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens 
in that defeat, bad been again put down. In the neighbourhood 
of Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mykéne, Tiryns, 
and Midea—small in power and importance, but rich in mythical 
renown, Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos at the 
period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents both to 
Thermopyle and Platewa, which their powerful neighbour had 
been unable either to prevent at the time or to avenge afterwards 
from fear of the intervention of Lacedamdén. Lut so soon as the 
latter was secu to be endangered and occupied at home, with a 
formidable Mussenian revolt, the Arygeians availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attack not only Mykéne and Tiryns, but also 
Ornea, Midea, and other semi-dependent towns around them. 
Several of these were reduced; and the inhabitants, robbed of 
their autonomy, were incorporated with the domain of Argos: 
but the Mykenwans, partly from the superior gallantry of their 
resistance, partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were 
either sold as slaves or driven into banishment.’ Through these 


1 Diodér. xi. 65; Strabo, viii. p. 872; this incident in 468 B.c.: but as it un- 
Pausan. li. 16,17, 25. Dioddrus places doubtedly comes after the earthquake 


͵ 


" 
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victories Argos was now more powerful than ever, and the 
propositions of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening 
both the two against Lacedemén, opened to her a new chance of 
recovering her lost headship in Peloponnésus. The Thessalians 
became members of this new alliance, which was a defensive 
alliance against Lacedamén; and hopes were doubtless 
entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

The new character which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
gees competitor for landed alliances not less than for 
461—160B.c. Maritime ascendency, came opportunely for the 
Megara protection of the neighbouring town of Megara. It 
allied with appears that Corinth, perhaps instigated like Argos 


Athens. 


Growing by the helplessness of the Lacedszemonians, had been 
hatred of 


Covimth making border encroachments on the one side upon 
and the Kleénze—on the other side upon Megara:} on which 
neighbour- 


ing Pelo- ground the latter, probably despairing of protection 


votes —stkom. Lacedzemn, renounced the Lacedemonian con- 
ee nexion, and obtained permission. to enrol herself as an 


ally of Athens.? This was an acquisition of siynal 
value to the Athenians, since it both opened to them the whole 
range of territory across the outer Isthmus of Corinth to the 
interior of the Krisseean Gulf, on which the Megarian port of 
Pégee was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes 
of Mount Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a 
Peloponnesian army over the Isthmus, and protect Attica from 
invasion. It was moreover of great importance in its effects on 
Grecian politics : for it was counted as a wrong by Lacedamén, 
gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens ; their allies the Epidaurians 
and Atginetans taking their part. Though Athens had not yet 
been guilty of unjust encroachment against any Poloponnesian 
state, her ambition and energy had inspired universal awe ; 
while the maritime states in the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, 
Epidaurus, and /igina, saw these terror-striking qualities 
threatening them at their own doors, through her alliance with 


at Sparta, we must suppose it to have pendix. 8. 
happened about 463 B.C. See Mr, 1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 17. 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, Ap- 2 Thucyd. i. 103, 
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Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient 
feud between the Athenians and Alginetans, though dormant 
since a little before the Persian invasion, had never been appeased 
or forgotten ; so that the Eginetans, dwelling within sight of 
Pvireeus, were at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to 
dread, the enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. 
Periklés was wont to call Aigina the eyesore of Peirseus :} but we 
may be sure that Peireus, grown into a vast fortified port within 
the existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the 
eyesore of Aivina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting 
the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than snorgetic 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy Se es 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phoe- of the Athe- 
nician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Nuyptians Qyorus, 
under Inaros (about 460 B.c.) opened to them new Pheenicia, 

: : : ς Egypt, and 
means of action against the Great King. Their fleet, Greece. — 
by invitation of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to They build 
Memphis, where there seemed at first a good prospect es ae 
of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in spite Megara to 
of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, δ 538. 
their military operations near home were conducted with 
unabated vigour ; and the inscription which remains—a com- 
memoration of their citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were 
slain in one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the 
Halieis, Atgina, and Megara—brings forcibly before us that 
energy which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for 
the Athenians to protect their new ally against the superiority of 
Peloponnesian land force, and to ensure a constant communication 
with it by sea. But the city (like most of the ancient Hellenic 
towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from the sea, 
separated from its port Niswa by a space of nearly onemile. One 
of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines 
of wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting the city with 


Niseea; so that the two thus formed one continuous fortress, 


1 Plutarch, Periklas, c. 8. 
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wherein a standing Athenian garrison was maintained, with the 
constant means of succour from Athens in case of need. These 
“Long Walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and on 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, for the 
purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
489. 4555.ς, against Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken 


ce a landing in the territory of the Halieis (the popula- 
against tion of the southern Argolic peninsula, bordering on 
Corinth, 


Reina, ας. 2rezén and Hermioné), were clefeated on land by the 
Totaldefeat Corinthian and Epidaurian forces: possibly it may 
of the : : ee : 
Meinetans have been in this expedition that they acquired pos- 
ΒΡ δῦ session of Troezén, which we find afterwards in their 
dependence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sea- 
fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between 
gina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians gained the 
victory. Alter this victory and defeat,—neither of them ap- 
parently very decisive,—the /Kginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians : while Athens equipped a fleet of corre- 
sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also; though we do 
not know the actual numbers on either side. In the great naval 
battle which ensued off the island of Aigina, the superiority of 
the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the 
Athenians since the Persian war—over the old Hellenic ships and 
seamen, as shown in those states where at the time of the battle 
of Marathén the maritime strength of Greece had resided—was 
demonstrated by a victory most complete and decisive. The 
Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen had as yet had no experience 
of the improved sea-craft of Athens, and when we find how much 
they were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years afterwards 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder 
at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The 
maritime power of Aigina was irrecoverably ruined. The Athe- 
nians captured seventy ships of war, landed a large force upon 
the island, and commenced the siege of the city by land as well 
as by sea.? 


1 Thucyd. i. 105; Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 10; Dioddér. xi. 78, 
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If the Lacedemonians had not been occupied at home by the 


blockade of Ithémé, they would have been probably 


induced to invade Attica as a diversion to the Aigine- ane ee: 
tans, especially as the Persian Megabazus came to sicue 
: : Aigina. 
Sparta at this time, on the part of Artaxerxes, to The Co- 
raj ! : : ; rinthians 
prevail upon them to do so, in order that the foiaau.’ 


Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. 


rians, &c., 
attack—are 


defeated 
by the 
Athenians, 
under 
Myrdénidés. 


This Persian brought with him a large sum of money, 
but was nevertheless obliged to return without effect- 
ing his mission! The Corinthians and Epidaurians, 
however, while they carried to AMgina a reinforce- 
ment of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid her further by an 
attack upon Megara, which place, it was supposed, the Athenians 
could not possibly relieve without withdrawing their forces from 
/figina, inasmuch as so many of their men were at the same time 
serving in Egypt. But the Athenians showed themselves equal 
to all these three exigencies at one and the same time, to the 
great disappointment of their enemies. Myrénidés marched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two extremes 
of military age, old and young—these being the only troops at 
home. He fought the Corinthians near the town, gaining a 
slight, but debateable, advantage, which he commemorated by a 
trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned home. But the 
latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached by 
their own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of 
the Athenian military force,? that they returned back at the end 
of twelve days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim 
to a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this occasion 
a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more 
unfortunate in their retreat ; for a-body of them, missing their 
road, became entangled in a space of private ground enclosed on 
every side by a deep ditch, and having only one narrow entrance, 
Myrénidés, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at 


1 Thucyd. i. 109. didés about the Corinthians, that the 


2 Lysias, Orat. Funebr. ¢. 10. ἀμέκων 
μαχόμενοι ἅπασαν τὴν δύναμιν τὴν ἐκεῖ- 
νων τοῖς ἤδη ἀπειρηκόσι καὶ τοῖς οὕπω 
δυναμένοις, AC. 

The incident mentioned by Thucy- 


old men of their own city were so in- 
dignant against them on their return, 
is highly characteristic of Grecian 
manners—KaxcGduevo. ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν τῇ 
πόλει πρεσβυτέρων, S&C. 
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the entrance to prevent their escape, and then surrounded the 
enclosure with his light-armed troops, who with their missile 
weapons slew all the Corinthian hoplites, without possibility 
either of flight or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian army 
effected their retreat, but the destruction of this detachment was 


a sad blow to the city.? 
Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this 


year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 


ThoLone foresee that the power of their enemies would 
Walls be- resently be augmented by the Lacedzmonians 
tween P y = y 

Athensand taking the field. Partly on this account—partly also 
βου ΩΝ from the more energetic phase of democracy, and the 
ecpoured by long-sighted views of Periklés, which were now 
apposed by becoming ascendant in the city—the Athenians 
HTT began the stupendous undertaking of connecting 
contentions Athens with the sea by means of long walls. The 
importance idea of this measure had doubtless been first suggested 
ofthe Long by the recent erection of long walls, though for so 


much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisea: 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a 
wall forty stadia (=about 43 English miles) to join Athens with 
Peireeus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (=nearly 4 English 
miles) to join it with Phalérum, would have appeared extrava- 
gant even to the, sanguine temper of Athenians, as it certainly 
would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklés himself. 
Coming as an immddiate sequel of great recent victories, and 
while AMgina, the great Dorian naval power, was prostrate and 
under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm among the Pelopon- 
nesians—being regarded as the second great stride,* at once 
conspicuous and of lasting ‘effect, in Athenian ambition, next to 
the fortification of Peirsus. 
But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Kimén had been recently 


1 Thucyd. i. 106. πάθος μέγα τοῦτο 
Ἱζορινθίοις ἐγένετο. Compare Diodor. 
xi. 78, 79—whose chronology, however, 
is very misleading. 

2 Kat τῶνδε ὑμεῖς αἴτιοι, τό τε πρῶτον 
ἐάσαντες αὐτοὺς τὴν πόλιν μετὰ τὰ My- 


δικὰ κρατῦναι, καὶ ὕστερον τὰ μακρὰ, στὴ" 
σαι recyn—is the language addressed 
by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in 
reference to Athens, a little before the 
Peloponnasian war (Thucyd. i, 69). 
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ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by Periklés 
and Ephialtés (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success ; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Poriklés, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themi- 
stoklés when he first schemed the Peireus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united furce of Peloponnésus. But though thus calculated for 
contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in 
the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same grounds, 
obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: to the party 
recently headed by Kimén, who were attached to the Laceda- 
monian connexion, and desired above all things to maintain 
peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti-Persian 
enterprise: to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they 
seemed to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction of 
their territorial possessions: to the rich men and aristocrats of 
Athens, averse toa still closer contact and amalgamation with 
the maritime multitude in Peirzus: lastly, perhaps, to a certain 
vein of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of 
Athens with the separate demes of Peiraus and Phalérum as 
effacing the special associations connected with the holy rock of 
Athéné. When to all these grounds of opposition we add the 
expense and trouble of the undertaking itself, the interference 
with private property, the peculiar violence of party which 
happened then to be raging, and the absence of a large proportion 
of military citizens in Eyypt, we shall hardly be surprised to 
find that the projected long walls brought on a risk of the most 
serious character both for Athens and her democracy. If any 
further proof were wanting of the vast importance of these long 
walls, in the eyes both of friends and of enemies, we might find 
it in the fact that their destruction was the prominent mark of 
Athenian humiliation after the battle of Aeospotami, and their 
restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Kondén after 
the victory of Knidus. 

Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceed- 
ings of Athens, the Lacedzemonians were prevailed upon to under- 
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take an expedition out of Peloponnésus, although the Helots in 


.... Athémé were not yet reduced to surrender. Their 
Expedition 


of the force consisted of 1500 troops of their own, and 10,000 
Lacedemo- of their various allies, under the regent Nikomédés. 
Beotia— The ostensible motive or the pretence for this march 


they restore ; : . : : 
the ascen- was the protection of the little territory of Doris against 


dency of the Phokians, who had recently invaded it, and taken 

one of its three towns. The mere approach of so 
large a force immediately compelled the Phokians to relinquish 
their conquest, but it was soon seen that this was only ἃ small 
part of the objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under 
instigation of the Corinthians, was to arrest the aggrandizement 
of Athens. It could not escape the penetration of Corinth that 
the Athenians might presently either enlist or constrain the 
towns of Beotia into their alliance, as they had recently acquired 
Megara, in addition to their previous ally Platea: for the 
Beeotian federation was at this time much disorganized, and 
Thébes, its chief, had never recovered her ascendency since the 
discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. To 
strengthen Thébes, and to render her ascendency effective over 
the Beotian cities, was the best way of providing a neivhbour at 
once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their 
further aggrandizement by land: it was the same policy as 
Epameinondas pursued eighty years afterwards, in organizing 
Arcadia and Messéné against Sparta. Accordingly, the Pelopon- 
nesian force was now employed partly in enlarging and 
strengthening the fortifications of Thébes herself, partly in 
constraining the other Beeotian cities into effective obedience to 
her supremacy ; probably by placing their governments in the 
hands of citizens of known oligarchical politics,’ and perhaps 
banishing suspected opponents. To this scheme the Thebans 
lent themselves with earnestness, promising to keep down for the 
future their border neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of 
armies coming from Sparta.? 


1 Diodér. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. Τῆς to the internal affairs of Boeotia, some- 
μὲν τῶν Θηβαίων πόλεως μείζονα τὸν where about this time, full as they 
περίβολον κατεσκεύασαν, τὰς δ᾽ ἐν Bow- were of internal dissension, that the 
tig πόλεις ἠνάγκασαν ὑποτάττεσθαι rots dictum and simile of Periklés allude— 
Θηβαίοις. which Aristotle notices in his Rhetoric. 

2Diodér. Lc. It must probably be iii. 4, 2. 
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But there was also a further design, yet more important, in 
contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The 


ἢ ‘ me ᾿ Intention 
vligarchical opposition at Athens were so bitterly a ihe 
™ . A ε ar an 
hostile to the Long Walls, to Periklés, and to the ον in 
democratical movement, that several of them opened Bivetia to 
a secret negotiation with the Peloponnesian leaders; Athens, _ 
ere ᾿ : ᾿ : ‘ -; -. and sustain 
inviting them into Attica, and entreating their aid in the Athe- 
ΠΡΟ. “al pel : : nian oli- 
an internal rising for the purpose not only of pntting prrchical 
a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the pe oP 
. . Sec 
democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prose- the Long 
Walls. 


cuting its operations in Beeotia, waited in hopes of 
seeing the Athenian malcontents in arms, and encamped at 
Tanagra on the very borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate 
co-operation with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of 
much hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimén and 
his remaining friends in the city were suspected of being impli- 
cated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedeemonian operations in Beeotia, knew also what was meant 
by the presence of the army on their immediate borders, and 
took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having obtained a 
reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian horse, they 
marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian force then at 
home; which must of course have consisted chiefly of the old and 
the young, the same who had fought under Myrénidés at Megara ; 
for the blockade of /Egina was still going on. Nor was it possible 
for the Lacedeemonian army to return into Peloponnésus without 
fighting ; for the Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in 
possession of the difficult high lands of Gerancia, the road of 


march along the isthmus; while the Athenian flect, 
by means of the harbour of Pége, was prepared to 
intercept them if they tried to come by sea across the 


Battle of 
Tanagra 
—-(lefeat 
of the 


Krissewan Gulf, by which way it would appear that Athenians. 


they had come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took place be- 
tween the two armies, wherein the Lacedeemonians were victorious, 
chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian horse who passed 
over to them in the very heat of the engagement.1 But though 
the advantage was on their side, it was not sufficiently decisive to 


1 Thucyd. i. 107. 
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favour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor did the Pelopon- 
nesians gain axvthing by it except an undisturbed retreat over 
the high lands of Geraneia, after having partially ravaged the 
Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
Effects of circumstances connected with it which rendered its 
the battle effects highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised 


generous ἘῸΝ ; 
behaviour Kimdn presented himself on the field, as soon as the 


Cnet fe army had passed over the boundaries of Attica, request- 
ie ing to be allowed to occupy his station as a hoplite 
ostracism. and fight in the ranks ofhis tribe—the Cinéis. But 
such was the belief, entertained by the members of the senate and 
by his political enemies present, that he was an accomplice in the 
conspiracy known to be on foot, that permission was refused and 
he was forced to retire. In departing he conjured his personal 
friends, Euthippus (of the deme Anaphlystus) and others, to 
behave in such a manner as might wipe away the stain resting 
upon his fidelity, and in part also upon theirs. His friends 
retained his panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks 
which he would himself have occupied: they then entered the 
engagement with desperate resolution and one hundred of them 
fell side by side in their ranks. Periklés, on his part, who was 
present among the hoplites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware 
of this application and repulse of Kimén, thought it incumbent 
upon him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, 
but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened 
that he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about 
a generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con- 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshaken patriotism of 
Kimén and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those con- 
spirators who had entered into correspondence with the enemy, 
at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration towards 
the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy working of 
this new sentiment that a decree was shortly proposed and carried 
-—proposed too by Periklés himself—to abridge the ten years of 
Kimén’s ostracism, and permit his immediate return. We may 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, ὁ. 14: Periklés, fear of the Lacedzemonians who had 
c. 10. Plutarch represents the Athe- just beaten them at Tanagra, and for 
nians as having recalled Kimén from the purpose of procuring peace. He 
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recollect that under circumstances partly analogous Themistoklés 
had himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aris- 


teidés from ostracism, a little before the battle of 
Salamis :+ and in both cases the suspension of enmity 
between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly 
also the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed 
fraternity among the general body of citizens. 


Compro- 
mise and 
reconcilia- 
tion be- 
tween the 
rival leaders 
and parties 


It was at Athens. 


a moment analogous to that salutary impulse of compromise and 
harmony of parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which 
Thucydidés dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her 
distress—a moment rare in free communities generally, not less 
than among the jealous competilors for political ascendency at 


Athens.? 


adds that Kimdén obtained peace for 
them forthwith. Both these assertions 
wre incorrect. Tho extraordinary suc- 
cesses in Bootia, which followed so 
quickly after the defeat at Tanagra, 
show that the Athenians were under 
no impressions of fear at that juncture, 
and that the recal of Kimon proceeded 
from quite different feelings. Moreover 
the peace with Spurta was not made 
till some years afterwards. 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, ec. 10. 

ὦ Plutarch, Kimdén, c. 17; Periklés, 
ο. 10; Thucyd. viii, 97. DPlutarel 
observes, respecting this reconciliation 
of parties after the battle of ‘Tanugra, 
after having mentioned that Periklés 
himself proposed the restoravion of 
Eimon— 

Οὕτω τότε πολιτικαὶ μὲν ἦσαν αἱ δια- 
φοραὶ, μίτριοι δὲ οἱ θυμοὶ καὶ πρὺς τὸ 
κοινὸν ς«ὐανάκλητοι σύμφερον, ἡ δὲ φιλο- 
τιμία, πάντων ἐπικρατοῦσα τῶν παθῶν 
τοῖς τῆς πατρίδος ὑποχώρει καίροις, 

Which remarks are very analogous 
to those of Thucydides in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of tha year 
411 B.C., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four ILundred (Thucyd. 
viil. 97). 

, Καὶ οὐχ ἥκιστα δὴ τὸν πρῶτον χρόνον 
ἐπὶ ye ὁμοῦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι φαίνονται εὖ πολι- 
Tevoavres* μετρία γὰρ ἢ τε ἐς τοὺς OAL- 
yous καὶ τοὺς πολλοὺς ξύγκρασις ἐγένετο, 
καὶ ἐκ πονήρων τῶν πραγμάτων γενομένων 
τοῦτο πρῶτον ἀνήνεγκᾳ τὴν πόλιν. Dr. 
Amold says in his note—‘‘It appears 
that the constitution as now fixed was 
at first. in the opinion of Thucydidés, 
the best that Athens had ever enjoyed 


---}} 


within his memory ; that is, the best 
since the complete ascendency of the 
democracy effected under Perikleés. 
But how long a period is meant to be 
included by the words τὸν πρῶτον 
χρόνον, and when and how did the 
implied change take place? Tov πρῶτον 
χρονον can hardly apply to the whole 
remaining term of the war, as if this 
Improved constitution had been first 
subverted by the triumph of the 
oligarchy under the Thirty, and then 
superseded by the restoration of the 
old democracy after thoir overthrow, 
Yet MNenophon mentions no = inter- 
mediate change in the government 
between the beginning of lus history 
and the end of the war,” &c. 

I think that the words εὖ πολι- 
τεύσαντις are understood by Dr. Arnold 
In asense too special and limited—as 
denoting merely the new constitution, 
or positive organic enactments, which 
the Athenians now introduced. It 
appears to me that the words are of 
wider import; meaning the general 
temper otf political parties both τὸς 
ciprocally towards each other and 
towards the commonwealth ; their in- 
clination to relinquish antipathies, to 
accommodate points of difference, and 
to co-operate with each other heartily 
against the enemy, suspending those 
iSias φιλοτιμίας, ἰδίας διαβολὰς πορὶ τῆς 
τοῦ δήμου προστασίας (ii. 65) noticed as 
having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arrange- 
ments introduced at such a period 
would partake of the moderate and 


harmonious spirit then prevalent, ani 
cand 
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So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 
B.C. 456. after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recal 
Cnooksea ΟΥ̓ Kim6n and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing 
gained by conspiracy, that the Athenians were quickly in a con- 
ree the dition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It was on 
shee ney the sixty-second day after the battle that they under- 

bf : : : ; 

over all took an aggressive march under Myrénidésinto Beeotia : 
Doone’ ana the extreme precision of this date—being the single 
Lokris. case throughout the summary of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydidés is thus pre- 
cise—marks how strong an impression it made upon the memory 
of the Athenians. At the battle of Ginophyta, engaged against 
the aggregate Theban and Beotian forces—or, if Dioddrus is to be 
trusted, in two battles, of which that of Ginophyta was the last— 
Myrénidés was completely victorious. The Athenians became 
masters of Thébes as well as of the remaining Becotian towns: 
reversing all the arrangements recently made by Sparta—estab- 
lishing democratical governments—and forcing the aristocratical 
leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and Lacedemonian 
connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only Beeotia which the 
Athenians thus required: Phokis and Lokris were both succes- 
sively added to the list of their dependent allies—the former 
being in the main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the 
change, while the latter were so decidedly hostile that one 
hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent to Athens as 
hostages. The Athenians thus extended their influence—main- 
tained through internal party-management, backed by the dread 
of interference from without in case of need—from the borders of 
the Corinthian territory, including both Megara and Pégz, to the 
strait of Thermopyle.? 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the com- 
pletion of the Long Walls and the conquest of Agina. That 
island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade, was 
forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifications, 
surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to annual 


would therefore form a part of what ἐλευθέρως δὲ τὰ πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύο- 
15 commended by Thucydidés: but his μὲν, de. 

commendation is not confined to them 1 Thucyd. i. 108; Diodér. xi. 81, 
specially. Compare the phrase ii. 38, 82 
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tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as ge. 45s, 
mistress of the sea on the Peloponnesian coast not SPHmgion 
less than on the /Egean. Her admiral Tolmidés Walls— 
displayed her strength by sailing round Peloponnésus, Ras" οὗ 
and even by the insult of burning the Lacedemonian which is, 
ports of Methéné and of Gythium. He took Chalkis, dismantled, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus be- A head 
longing to the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of tributary. 
the Corinthian Gulf—disembarked troops near Sikyén, with some 
advantage in a battle against opponents from that The | 
town—and cither gained or forced into the Athenian len i 
allianve not only Zakynthus and Kephallénia, but round Pelo- 

‘ ‘ ν : ponnésus 
also some of the towns of Achaia; for we after- —their 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without operations. 
knowing when the connexion began.t. During the of Corinth. 
ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyén, 
with a force of 1000 hoplites under Periklés himself, sailing from 
‘the Mevarian harbour of Pégee in the Krissean Gulf This 
etuinent man, however, gained no greater advantage than 
Tolmidés — defeating the Sikyonian forces in the field and 
driving them within their walls. He afterwards made an 
expedition into Akarnania, taking the Achwan allies in addition 
to his own forces, but miscarried in his attack on ᾿ 
Ciniadee and accomplished nothing. Nor were the ee 
Athenians more successful in a march undertaken this same year 
avainst Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the 
exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though they took with 
them an imposing force, Including their Beotian and Phokian 
allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them to keep in a 
compact body and confined thein to the ground actually occupied 
by their hoplites ; while all their attempts against the city failed, 
and their hopes of internal rising were disappointed.* 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra-Peloponnesian 
Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was prodigious, 
and had now attained a maximum height from which it never 


1 Thuceyd. 1, 108-115 ; Diodér. xi. 84. “ Thueyd. i. 111; Dioddr, xi. 86. 
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varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing loss against 
Defeat 80 many successes, we have to reckon their ruinous. 
and losses defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the 
Chains Persians (B.c. 460—455). At first they had gained 
in Egypt. —_prilliant advantages, in conjunction with the insurgent 
prince Inarés ; expelling the Persians from all Memphis except 
the strongest part called the White Fortress. And such was the 
alarm of the Persian king Artaxerxes at the presence of the 
Athenians in Eeppt, that he sent Megabazus with a large sum of 
money to Sparta, in order to induce the Lacedaemonians to 
invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an augmented 
Persian force, being sent to Egypt under Mecabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus,! drove the Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate 
struggle, out of Memphis into the island of the Nile called 
Prosépitis. Here they were blocked up for eighteen months, 
until at length Megabyzus turned the arm of the river, laid the 
channel dry, and stormed the island by land. A very few 
Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné: the rest were either slain 
or made captive, and Inards himself was crucified. And the 
calamity of Athens was further aggravated by the arrival of fifty 
fresh Athenian ships, which, coming after the defeat, but without 
being aware of it, sailed into the Mendesian branch of the Nile, 
and thus fell unawares into the power of the Persians and Pliuw- 
nicians; very few either of the ships or men escaping. The whole 
of Egypt became again subject to the Persians, except Amyrtzus, 
who contrived by retiviny into the inaccessible fens still tu main- 
tain his independence. One of the largest armaments ever sent 
forth by Athens and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined.? 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 


B.C. 455. in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnésus 
Fherevolted by Tolmidés, that the internal war, carried on by the 
Laconia Lacedemonians against the Helots or Messenians at 
capitulate 


and leave Ithdmé, endel. These besieged men. no longer able 
ecountry. : : ; 
*Y: to stand out against a protracted blockade, were forced 


1 Herodot. iii. 160. allowed to come back under a favour- 

2Thucyd. 1, 104, 109, 110; Diodér. able capitulation granted by the 
xi, 77; xii. 8. The story of Diodérus fe ie ee 
3 : e total ruin which he himself states 
in the first of these two passages—that to have befallon them in the latter: 
most of the Athenian forces were passages, as well as by Thucydidés. 
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to abandon this last fortress of ancient Messenian independence, 
stipulating for a safe retreat from Peluponnésus with their wives 
and families; with the proviso that if any one of them ever 
returned to Peloponnésus, he should become the slave of the first 
person who seized him. They were established by Tolmidés at 
Naupaktus (recently taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian 
Lokyrians),? where they will be found rendering good service to 


Athens in the following wars. 


After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedemonians made no 


further expeditions out of Peloponnésus for several 
succeeding years, not even to prevent Boootia and 
Phokis from being absorbed into the Athenian 
The reason of this remissness lay, partly, in 
their general character; partly,in thecontinuanceof the 
siege of Ithémé, which occupied them at home; but stil] 
more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters 
of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over 
the high lands of Geraneia, and could therefore 
obstruct the march of any army out from Pelo- 
Even after the surrender of Ithédmé, 


alliance. 


ponnésus. 


Truce for 
five years 
concluded 
between 
Athens and. 
the Lace- 
dzemonians, 
through the 
influence of 
Kimon. 
Fresh 
expeditions 
of Kimén 
against 
Persia. 


the Lace- 


demonians remained inactive for three vears, after which time 
. ? 


ἃ formal truce was concluded with Athens by the 
Pelopounesians generally, for five years longer.” This 
truce was concluded in a great degree through the 
influence of Ἀπό, who was eager to resume 


B.C. 455—~ 
452. 


B.C. 452— 
447, 


ellective operations against the Persians; while it was not less 


1 Thueyd. 1. 1033 Diodor, xi. 84. 

“ΤΟΝ αἰ, i. 112. 

9 Theopompus, Fragm. 02, ed. Didot; 
Plutarch, Kimon, c. 18; Diodér. xi. 
SO. 

Itis to be presumed that this is the 
peace which eschinés De Fals. Legat. 
ας. 64, p. $00) and Andokidés (De Pace, 
¢. 1) state to have been made by Mil- 
tindés son of Kimén, proxenus of the 
Lacedawmonians; assuming that  Mil- 
tiadés son of Kimén is put by them, 
through lapse of memory, for Kimon 
son of Miltiadés. But the passages of 
these orators involve so much both of 
historical and chronological inac- 
curacy, that it is unsafe to cite them, 
and impossible to amend them except 
by conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton 


(Fasti Hellen., Appendix 8, p. 257) has 
pointed out some of these inaccuracies ; 
and there are others besides, not less 
grave, especially in the oration ascribed 
[but see vol. vii. Ὁ. 506] to Andokidés. It 
is remarkable that both of them seem to 
recognize only tero long walls, the nor- 
thern and the southern wall; whereas m 
the time of Thucydides there were three 
long walls: the two near and parallel, 
connecting Athens with Peiraweus, and 
a third connecting it with Phalérum. 
This last was never renewed, after all 
of them had been partially destroyed 
at the disastrous close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war: and it appears to have 
passed out of the recollection of 
Aésschinés, who speaks of the two 
walls as they existed in his time. 
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suitable to the portitical interest of Periklés that his most 
distinguished rival should be absent on foreign service,! so as not 
to interfere with his influence at home. Accordingly Kimén, 
having equipped a fleet of 200 triremes from Athens and her 
confederates, set sail for Cyprus, from whence he despatched 
sixty ships to Eeypt, at the request of the insurgent prince 
Amyrtzeus, who was still maintaining himself against the Persians. 
amidst the fens, while with the remaining armament he laid 


Death of siege to Kitium. In the prosecution of this siege, he 
Sea died either of disease or of a wound. The arma- 
victories ment, under his successor Anaxikratés, became so 
of the τοὺς 

Athenian embarrassed for want of provisions, that they aban- 
ee doned the undertaking altogether, and went to fight 
home. the Phoenician and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in 
Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on sea and afterwards 


on land, though probably not on the same day, as at the 
Eurymedon ; after which they returned home, followed by the 
sixty ships which had gone to Egypt for the purpose of aiding 
Amyrteus.” 

From this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. 


No further 

expeditions And it appears that a convention was concluded. 
of the . . 
Athenians between them, whereby the Great King on his part 
agains! promised two things : To leave free, undisturbed, and 
colitis untaxed the Asiatic maritime Greeks, not sending 
cone e 18 . . : 
between troops within a given distance of the coast: To refrain 
them. 


from sending any ships of war either westward of 
Phasélis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean islands, 
rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean rocks at the 
confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the Euxine. On 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. i pad Rei- al haggle ed ag TAM cet tat ἢ, 


public. Gerend. Preecep. p. ἢ. 8 

An understanding to Enis effect be- 
tween the two rivals is so natural that 
we need not resort to the supposition 
of a secret agreement concluded be- 
tween them through the mediation of 
Elpiniké sister of Kimén, which 
Plutarch had read in some authors. 
The charms as well as the intrigues of 
Elpiniké appear to have figured con- 
spicuously in the memoirs of Athenian 
biographers: they were employed by one 


y the other for discrediting Periklés 

2 Thucyd. i. 112; Diodorus, xi. ἃ, 
Diodorus” mentions the name of the 
general Anaxkratés. He affirms 
further that Kimon lived not only to 
take Kitium and Mallus, but_also to 
gain these two victories. But the 
authority of Thucydidés, superior on 
every ground to Diodorus, is more 
particularly superior as to the death of 
simon, with whom he was connected. 
by relationship. 
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their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in undisturbed 
possession of Cyprus and Egypt. Kallias, an Athenian of 
distinguished family, with some others of his countrymen, went 
up to Susa to negotiate this convention ; and certain envoys from 
Argos, then in alliance with Athens, took the opportunity of 
going thither at the same time, to renew the friendly under- 
standing which their city had established with Xerxés at the 
period of his invasion of Greece.? 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility, this 


convention did little more than recognize the existing eae 
ἕ Θ5 


state of things, without introducing any new advantage 
or disadvantage on either side, or calling for any 
measures to be taken in consequence of it. We may 
hence assign a reasonable ground for the silence of 
Thueydidés, who does not even notice the convention 
as having been made: we are to recollect always that 
in the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, he does not profess to do more than glance 


and exag- 
gerations 
respecting 
this 
convention 
—doubts 
raised 28 to 
its historical 
reality, 
Discussion 
of those 
doubts— 
confirma- 
tory hints of 


briefly at the main events. But the boastful and 
inaceurate authors of the ensuing century, orators, 
rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration and 
untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as to 
details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of having 
imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—that they have 
raised a suspicion against themselves. Especially, they have 
oceasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how this 
splendid achievement of Athens came to be lett unnoticed by 
Thucydidés? Now the answer to such question is, that the 


Thucydidés. 


1 Herodot, vil. 151; Diodér. xii. 3, 
4: Demosthonés (De Falsa Legat. c. 
77, Ὁ. 428 Ro: compare De Rhodior. 
Libert. ¢. 13, p. 199) speaks of this 
peace as τὴν ὑπὸ πάντων θρυλουμένην 
εἰρήνην. Compare Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. δ. 17, Ὁ. 187; Lsokrates 
(Panegyr. c. 33, 34, p. 244; Areopagitic. 
«, 37, τὰ 150, 229; Panathenaic. ὦ. 2u, 

. 60). 
ὴ The loose language of these orators 
makes it impossible to determine what 
was the precise limit in respect of 
vicinity to the coast. Isokrates is care- 
less enough to talk of the river Halys 
as the boundary ; Demosthends states 


itas “ἢ day’s course for a horse”. 

The two boundaries marked by sea, 
on the other hand, are both clear and 
natural, in reference to the Athenian 
empire-——-the Kyanean rocks at one end 
—Phaselis or the Chelidonean islands. 
(there is no material distance between 
these two last-mentioned places) on 
the other. 

Pahlmann, at the end of his Dis- 
sertation on the reality of this 
Kimonian peace, collects the various 
passages of authors wherein it is men- 
tioned : among them are several out of 
the rhetor Aristeidés (Forschungen, p- 
140—143). 
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treaty itself was really of no great moment: it is the state of 
facts and relations implied in the treaty, and existing substantially 
before it was concluded, which constitutes the real glory of 
Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty stood forth as the 
legible evidence of facts which in their time were past and gone ; 
while Thucydidés and his contemporaries, living in the actual 
fulness of the Athenian empire, would certainly not appeal to 
the treaty as an evidence, and might well pass it over even as an 
event, when studying to condense the narrative. Though 
Thucydidés has not mentioned the treaty, he says nothing which 
disproves its reality, and much which is in full harmony with it. 
For we may show even from him,—l. That all open and direct 
hostilities between Athens and Persia ceased, after the last 
mentioned victories of the Athenians near Cyprus; that this 
island is renounced by Athens, not being included by Thucydidés 
in his catalogue of Athenian allies prior to the Peloponnesian 
war 11 and that no further aid is given by Athens to the revolted 
Amyrteus in Egypt. 2. That down to the time when the 
Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, 
no tribute was collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor 
from the Greek cities.on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war 
allowed to appear in the waters of the Aigean,? nor was the 


1 Thucyd. ii. 14. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5, 6, 56. As this isa 
point on which very erroneous repre- 
sentations have been made by some 
learned critics, especially by Dahlmann 
and Manso (see the treatises cited in 
the subsequent note, p. 426), I transcribe 
the passage of Thucydidés. He is speak- 
ing of the winter of B.c. 412, imme- 
diately succeeding the ruin of the 
Athenian army at Syracuse, and after 
redoubled exertions had been making 
«even some months before that ruin 
actually took place) to excite active 
hostile proceedings against Athensfrom 
every quarter (Thucydid. vii. 25): it 
being seen that there was a promising 
opportunity for striking a heavy blow 
at the Athenian power. ‘The satrap 
Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians 
and Krythreans to revolt, sending an 
envoy along with them to Sparta with 
persuasions and promises of aid— 
ἐπήγετο καὶ ὃ Τισσαφέρνης τοὺς ἸΤελοπον- 
Ψψησίους καὶ ὑπισχνεῖτο τροφὴν παρέξειν. 
ὑπὸ βασιλέως γὰρ νεωστὶ ἐτύγχανε 


πεπραγμένος τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῆς 
φόρους, ots δι’ ᾿Αθηναίους ἀπὸ τῶν “Ἐλ- 
ληνίδων πόλεων οὐ δυνάμενος πράσσεσθαι 
ἐπωφείλησε. τούς τε οὖν φόρους μᾶλ- 
λον ἐνόμιζε κομιεῖσθαι, κακώσας τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους, καὶ ἅμα βασιλεῖ ξυμμάχους 
Δακεδαιμονίους ποιήσειν, &c. Τὰ ὑπ ποχῦ 
chapter, Thucydidés tells us that the 
satrap Pharnabazus wanted to obtain 
Lacedzmonian aid in the same manner 
as Tissaphernes for his satrapy also, in 
order that he might detach the Greek 
cities from Athens and be able to levy 
the tribute upon them. Two Greeks 
go to Sparta, sent by Pharnabazus, 
ὅπως ναῦς κομίσειαν ἐς τὸν Ἑλλήσποντον, 
καὶ αὐτὸς, εἰ δύναιτο, ἅπερ ὃ Τισσαφέρνης 
προὐθυμεῖτο, τάς τε ἐν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ ἀρχῇ πό- 
Accs ἀποστήσειε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων διὰ τοὺς 
see ous, καὶ ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ βασιλεῖ τὴν 
υμμαχίαν τῶν Λακεδαιμονίων ποιήσειε, 
These passages (strange to say) are 
considered by Manso and Dahlmann as 
showing that the Grecian cities on the 
Asiatic coast, though subject to the 
Athenian empire, continued neverthe- 
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Persian king admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the 


coast. 


Ἂ ὡ Ἷ y ” 
Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the 


silence of Thucydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 


less to pay their tribute regularly to 
Susi. To me the passages appear to 
disprove this very supposition; they 
show that it was essential for the 
satrap to detach these cities from the 
Athenian empire, as ἃ means of pro- 
curing tribute from then to Persia: 
that the Athenian empire, while it 
lasted, prevented him from getting any 
tribute from the cities subject to it, 
Manso and Dahlmann have overlooked 
the important meaning of the adverb 
of time νεωστὶ--τ lutely”. By that 
word Thucydides expressly intimates 
that the court of Susa had only recently 
demanded from Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus tribute from the maritime 
‘Grecks within their satrapies; and he 
implies that until recently no such demand 
had been made upon them. The court 
of Susa, apprised doubtless by Grecian 
exiles anduagents of the embarrassments 
into which Athens had fallen, conceived 
this a suitable moment for exacting 
tributes, to which doubtless it always 
considered itself entitled, though the 
power of Athens had compelled it to 
forego them. Accordingly the demand 
was now for the first time sent down 
to Tissaphernes, and he “ became ὦ 
debtor for them” tu the court Cérwdet- 
Anoe), until he could collect’ them, 
which he could not at first do, even 
then, embarrassed as Athens was—and 
which, ἃ fortiri, he could not have 
done before, when Athens was in full 
power. 

Wa learn from these passages two 
valuable facts. 1. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian 
empire paid no tribute to Susa, from 
the date of the full organization of the 
Athenian confederacy down toa period 
after the Athenian defeat in Sicily. ὩΣ 
That nevertheless these cities always 
continued, throughout this period, to 
stand rated in the Persian king’s books 
each for its appropriate tribute ; the 
court of Susa waiting for a convenient 
moment to ocenr, when it should he 
able to enforce its demands, frum mis- 
fortune accruing to Athens. 

This state of relations between the 
Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, anthenti- 
gated by Thucydidés, enables us to 


explain a passage of Herodotus, on 
which also both Manso and Dahilmann 
have dwelt (p. 94) with rather more 
apparent plausibility, as proving their 
view ot the case. Werodotus, after 
describing the rearrangement and re- 
measurement of the territories of the 
Tonic cities by the satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.C., after the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state that 
he assessed the tribute of each with 
reference to this new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained un- 
changed until his own (Herodotus’s} 
time—xai ras χώρας σφέων μετρήσας 
κατὰ παρασάγγας .. φόρους ἔταξε 
ἑκάστοισι, οἱ κατὰ χώρην διατελέουσι 
ἔχοντες ἐκ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου αἰεὶ ἔτι καὶ 
ἐς ἐμὲ, ὡς ἐτάχθησαν ἐξ ᾿Αρταφέρνεος " 
ἐτάχθησαν δὲ σχεδὸν κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ τὰ 
καὶ πρότερον εἶχον (Vi. 42). Now Dahl- 
mann and Manso contend that Hero- 
dotus here affirms the tribute of the 
Tonic cities to Persia to have been 
continuously and regularly paid down 
to his own time. But in my judgment 
this is a mistake; Herodotus speaks 
not about the payment but about the 
assessment: and these were two very 
different things, as Thucydidés clearly 
intimates in the passage which I have 
cited above. The assessment of all the 
Tonic cities in the Persian king’s books 
remained unaltered all through the 
Athenian empire; but the payment was 
not enforced until immediately before 
412 B.C., when the Athenians were gaa 
posed te be too weak to hinder it. It 
is evident by the account of the general 
Persian revenues, throughout all the 
satrapies, which we find in the third 
book of Merodotus, that he had access 
to official accounts of the Persian fin- 
ances, or at least to Greek secretaries 
who knew those accounts. Te would 
betold that these assessments remained 
unchanged from the time of Artapher- 
nés downward; whether they were 
gealized or not was another question, 
which the “books” would probably 
not answer, and which he might or 
might nut know. 

The passages above. cited from 
Thucydidés appear to me to afford 
positive proof Ὁ the Greck cities on 
the Asiatic cuast paid no tribute to 
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that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realized. But when we reflect 
further that Herodotus? certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognized war ; and though it may be advanced as possible that 
they may have gone with the view to conclude a treaty, and 
yet not have succeeded, this would be straining the limits of 
possibility beyond what is reasonable.? 


Persia during the continuance of the 
Athenian empire. But if there were 
no such positive proof, I should still 
maintain the same opinion. For if 
these Greeks went on paying tribute, 
what is meant by the phrases, of their 
having “revolted from Persia,” of their 
“‘having been liberated from the king” 
(οἱ ἀποστάντες βασιλέως" EAAnves—oi ἀπὸ 
᾿Ιωνίας καὶ "“Εἰλλησπόντου ἤδη ἀφεστηκότες 
ἀπὸ βασιλέως--τόσοι ἀπὸ βασιλέως νεωστὶ 
ἠλευθέρωντο. Thucyd. i. 18, 89, 95)? 

_So much respecting the payment of 
tribute. As to the other point—that 
between 477 and 412 B.c., no Persian 
ships were tolerated along the coast of 
Ionia, which coast, though claimed by 
the Persian king, was not recognized 
by the Greeks as belonging to him— 
proof will be found in Thucyd, viii. 56: 
compare Diodér. iv. 26. 

i Herodot. viii. 151. Diodérus also 
states that this peace was concluded 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4). 

2 T conclude, on the whole, in favour 
of this treaty as an historical fact— 
though sensible that some of the argu- 
ments urged against it are not without 
force. Mr. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall 
(ch. xvii. p. 474), as well as Manso and 
Dahlmann, not to mention others, have 
impugned the reality of the treaty ; and 
the last-mentioned author particularly 
has examined the case at length and 
set forth all the grounds of objection; 
urging, among some which are really 
Serious, others which appear to me 
weak and untenable (Manso, Sparta, 
vol. iii., Beylage x., Ὁ. 471; Dahlmann, 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den Kimdén- 
ischen Frieden, Ὁ. 1—148). Boeckh 
adinits the treaty as an historical fact. 

Ti we deny altogether the historical 
reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypoth: sis as that of Dahl- 


mann (p. 40):—‘‘The distinct mention 
and averment of such a peace as having 
been formally concluded appears to 
have first arisen among the schools of 
the rhetors at Athens, shortly after the 
peace of Antalkidas, and as an oratori- 
cal antithesis to oppose to that peace”’. 

To which we must add the suppost- 
tion, that some persons must have 
taken the trouble to cause this fabri- 
cated peace to be engraved on a pillar, 
and placed either in the Metréon or 
somewhere else in Athens among the 
records of Athenian glories. For that 
it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompus ap. ILarpokration. 
᾿Αττικοῖς γράμμασι). The suspicion 
started by Theopompus (and founded 
on the fact that the peace was engraved, 
not inancient Attic, but in lonic letters 
—the latter sort having been only 
legalized in Athens after the archon- 
ship of Eukleidés), that this treaty was. 
a subsequent invention and not an 
historical reality, does not weigh with 
me very much. Assuming the peace to 
be real, it would naturally be drawn 
up and engraved in the character habi- 
tually used among the Tonic cities of 
Asia Minor, since they were the parties 
most specially interested in it; or it 
might even have heen re-engraved, 
seeing that nearly a century must have 
elapsed between the conclusion of the 
treaty and the time when Theopompus. 
saw the pillar. I confess that the 
hypothesis of Dahlmann appears to me 
more improbable than the historical 
reality of the treaty. Ithink it more 
likely that there was a treaty, and 
that the orators talked exaggerated 
and false matters respecting it—rather 
than that they fabricated the treaty 
from the beginning with a deliberate 
purpose, and with the false name of an 
envoy conjoined. 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian 
treaty : improperly, since not only was it concluded 
after the death of Kimdn, but the Athenian victories 
by which it was immediately brought on were gained 
alter his death. Nay more, the probability is, that 
if Kimon had lived, it would not have been concluded 
at all. For his interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute 
the war against Persia, since he was no match for his rival 
Periklés either as a statesman or as an orator, and could only 
maintain his popularity by the same means whereby he had 
earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the Persians. His 
death ensured more complete ascendency to Periklés, whose policy 
and character were of a cast altogether opposite:+ while even 
Thucydidés, son of Melésias, who succeeded Kimén his relation 
as leader of the anti-Periklean party, was also a man of the 
senate and public assembly rather than of campaigns and conquests. 
- Averse to distant enterprises and precarious acquisitions, Periklés. 
was only anxious to maintain unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency 
of Athens, now at its very maximum. He was well aware that 
the undivided force and vigilance of Athens would not be too 
much for this object—nor did they in fact prove sufficient, as we 
shall presently see. With such dispositions he was naturally glad 
to conclude a peace, which excluded the Persians from all the 
coasts of Asia Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as. 
from all the waters of the Avean, under the simple condition of 
renouncing on the part of Athens further aggressions against 


Thucydidés, 
son of 
Melésias, 
succeeds 
Kimoén as 
leading 
opponent df 
Perikleés. 


Dahimann exposes justly and for- 
cibly (an easy task indeed) che loose, 
inconsistent, and vain-glorious state- 
ments of the orators respecting this 
treaty. The chronological. error by 
which it was asserted to have been 
made shortly after the victories of the 
Hurymedon (anid was thus connected 
with the name of Kimdén) is one of the 
circumstances which have most tended 
to discredit the attesting witnesses : 
but we must not forget that Mphorus 
(assuming that Diodorus in this case 
copies Hphorus, which is highly pro- 
bable— xii. 3, 4) did not fall into this 
mistake, but placed the treaty in its 
right chronological place, after the 
Athenian expedition under Kimon 


against Cyprus and Egypt in 450—449 
B.C. Kimon died betore the great 
results of this expedition were consum- 
matod, as we know from Thucydidés : 
on this point Diodorus speaks equi- 
vocally, δι rather giving it to he 
understood that Kimon lived to com- 
plete the whole, and then died of 
sickness. ‘ 

The absurd exaggeration of Iso- 
kratés, that the treaty bound the 
Persian kings not to come westward 
of the river Halys, has also been very 
properly censured. He makes this 
statement in two different orations. 
(Areopagitic. Ὁ. 150; Panathenaic. Ὁ. 

) 


f Plutareb, Periklés, c. 21—28. 
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Cyprus, Phoenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his 
side had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 
consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not lose 
much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time he 
could have little hope of realizing, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. Weighing 
all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, improperly 
called Kimonian, results naturally from the position and feelings 
of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the 
B.C. 449, administration of Periklés, with a great empire, a great 
tpanster of fleet, and a great accumulated treasure. The common 
fund of the fund collected from the contributions of the con- 


‘confederac a . A 
from Délos. federates, and originally deposited at Délos, had 


athers— before this time been transferred to the acropolis at 
pascageof Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
confederacy place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign 
Kthenian the successive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly 
empire. with the free-will of its own members, became trans- 
formed from a body of armed and active warriors under the 
guidance of Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers 
defended by the military force of Athens; from allies free, 
meeting at Délos, and self-determining, into subjects isolated, 
sending their annual tribute, and awaiting Athenian orders. 
But it would appear that the change had been made before this 
time. Some of the more resolute of the allies had tried to secede, 
but Athens had coerced them by force, and reduced them to the 
condition of tribute-payers without ships or defence. Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies free and armed on 
the original footing. Every successive change of an armed ally 
into a tributary—every subjugation of a seceder—tended of course 
to cut down the numbers and enfeeble the authority of the 
Delian synod. And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal 
relation and feelings both of Athens and her allies, exalting the 
former into something like a despot, and degrading the latter into 
mere passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Délos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
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is that it was proposed by the Samians!—the second power 
in the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and 
least of all likely to favour any job or sinister 
purpose of the Athenians. It is further said that 
when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidés charac- 
terized it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may 
reasonably doubt, however, whether it was made during his 
lifetime. When the synod at Délos ceased to be so fully 
attended as to command respect—when war was lighted up not 
only with Persia, but with .Egina and Peloponnésus—the 
Samuans might not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated 
fund, with its constant annual accessions, would be safer at 
Athens than at Délos, which latter island would require a 
permanent garrison and squadron to ensure it against attack. 
But whatever may have been the grounds on which the Saniaus 
proceeded, when we find them coming forward to propose the 
transfer, we may fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did 
not appear unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy ; and 
that it was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it 
is often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with sEgina, and the consequences 
of the battle of Ginophyta, the position of Athens 
became altered more aud more. She acquired a large 
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catalogue of new allies, partly tributary, hke Myina— 
partly in the same relation as Chius, Lesbos, and Samos; 
that is, obliged only to a conformity of forvien policy 
wnd to military service. In this last category were 
Mevara, the Bwotian cities, the Phokians, Lokrians, &e. 


alliance 
both of 
Wland anc 
maritime 
states. 


All these, 


though allies of Athens, were strangers to Délos and the confeder- 
acy against Persia ; and accordingly that confederacy passed 
insensibly into a matter of histury, giving place to the new 
conception of imperial Athens with her extensive list of allies, 
partly free, partly subject. Such transition, arising spontaneously 
out of the character and circumstances of the confederates them- 
selves, was thus materially forwarded by the acquisitions of 
Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She was now not merely 
the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even 


1 Plutarch, Aristeideés, ¢. 25. 
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in land-power—possessing in her alliance Megara, Beeotia, Phokis, 
Lokris, together with Achza and Trozén in Peloponnésus. 
Large as this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet 
the magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that 
combination of energy and discipline which is the grand cause of 
progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pége, the Athenians had full means of naval 
action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus ; but what was of 
still greater importance to them, by their possession of the 
Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could restrain 
any land force from marching out of Peloponnésus, and were thus 
(considering besides their mastery at sea) completely unassailable 
in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxés, Athens had been advancing 
in an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as 
well as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there was no 
exception except the ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at 
the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.c..—after the 
conclusion of the five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians 
and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian peace between Persia 
and Athens,—a discerning Greek might well calculate upon 
farther aggrandizement of this imperial state as the tendency of 
the age. And accustomed as every Greek was to the conception 
of separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a 
citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. 
The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra- 
maritime states, who constituted the original confederacy of 
Athens, was not considerable. But when the Dorian island of 
/Ligina was subjugated also, and passed into the condition of a 
defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. 
The ancient celebrity and eminent service rendered at the battle 
of Salamis, of this memorable island, had not been alle to protect 
it ; while those great Aiginctan families, whose victories at the 
sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates in a large proportion of 
his odes, would spread the language of complaint and indignation 
throughout their numerous “guests” in every Hellenic city. Of 
course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those 
Peloponnesian states who had been engaged in actual hostility 
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with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, 
the once-recognized head of Hellas, but now tacitly devraded 
from her pre-eminence, baliled in her projects respecting Bwotia, 
and exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those circum- 
stinces together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
avainst the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly acquired, 
muuntained by superior force, and not recognized as legitimate, 
threatened nevertheless still further increase. Sixteen years 
hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding into the 
Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the Greek mind 
during the period which we have now reached, when Athens was 
much more formidable than she had come to be at the commence- 
ment of that war. We can hardly explain or appreciate the 
ideas of that later period, unless we take them as handed down 
from the earlier date of the five years’ truce (about 451—446 B.¢.). 

Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 
appeared to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of ‘4 

τ : . ἣ ommence- 
antipathy proved still stronger, so that instead of the ment of re- 
threatened increase, the empire underwent a most yerses and 
material diminution. This did not arise from the power to 

- ἢ Athens, 

attack of open enemies ; for during the five years’ 
truce Sparta undertook only one movement, and that not against 
«Attica : she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with 
the name of the Sacred War—expelled the Phokians, who had 
assumed to themselves the management of the temple—and 
restored it to the native Delphians. To this the Athenians made 
no direct opposition : but as soon as the Lacedeemonians were 
cone, they themselves marched thither and placed the temple 
avain in the hands of the Phokians, who were then their allies. 
The Delphiaus were members of the Phokian league, and there 
was a dispute of old standing as to the administration of the 
temple—whether it belonged to them separately or to the 
Phokians collectively. The favour of those who administered it 
counted as an clement of considerable moment in Grecian 
politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delphians led them to 


1 Vhueyd. i. 112: compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Dido. 
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embrace the side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to 
counteract this tendency by means of their preponderance in 
Phokis. We are not told that the Lacedemonians took any 
ulterior step in consequence of their views being frustrated by 
Athens—a significant evidence of the politics of that day. 
The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this 
its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects 
Rovolt of themselves. The Athenian ascendency over Beotia, 


oe Phokis, Lokris, and Euboa was maintained, not hy 
Athens— means of garrisons, but through domestic partics 
defeat of 7 


the Athe- favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of govern- 
niansat ___ ment—just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
they evacn- influence over her Peloponnesian allies. After the 
aac victory of Qinophyta, the Athenians had broken 
up the governments in the Beeotian cities established by 
Sparta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted them intu: 
democracies at Thébes and elsewhere. Many of the previous 
leading men had thus been sent into exile: and as the same 
process had taken place in Phokis and Lokris, there was at 
this time a considerable aggregate body of exiles, Bceotian, 
Phokian, Lokrian, Eubcean, Adginetan, &c., all bitterly hostile to 
Athens, and ready to join in any attack upon her power. We 
learn further that the democracy? established at Thébes after the 
battle of Ginopkyta was ill-conducted and disorderly, which 
circumstance laid open Beotia still further to the schemes of 
assailants on the watch for every weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in mas- 
tering Orchomenus, Cheroneia, and some other less important 
places in Boeotia. The Athenian general Tolmidés marched to 
expel them, with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body 
of allies. It appears that this march was undertaken in haste 
and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidés, principally youthful 
volunteers and belonging to the best families of Athens, disdained 
the enemy too much to await a larger and more commanding 


, 1 Thucyd.i. 19. of Λακεδαιμόνιοι, οὐχ 2 Aristotel. Politic. v. 2, 6. καὶ ἐν 
vroredis ἔχοντες φόρου τοὺς ξυμμάχους Θήβαις μετὰ την ἐν Οἰνοφύτοις μάχην 
Ἡγοῦντο, Kar ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσιν αὐτοῖς : ; ‘ , ᾿ 
φόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πολιτεύσωσι Gepa- Κακὼς πολιτενομένων, ἢ δημοκρατία Sux 
εύοντες---[ἘΠ6 same also i. 76---144. ἐφθάρη. 
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force; nor would the people listen even to Periklés, when he 
admonished them that the march would be full of hazard, and 
adjured them not to attempt it without greater numbers as well 
as greater caution.? Fatally indeed were his predictions justified. 
Though Tolmidés was successful in his first enterprise—the 
recapture of Clivroneia, wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his 
march, probably incautious and disorderly, when departing from 
that place, he was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koréneia, 
by the united body of exiles and their partisans. No defeat in 
Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidés 
himself was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, 
while a large number of them were taken prisoners. In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in the 
city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Buotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Boootia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy.? Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 
action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,® and inspire them 
with an apprehension of Beeotian superiority in heavy armour on 
laud. But if the hoplites under Tolmidés had been all slain on 
the field, their death would probably have been avenged and 
Bewotia would not have been lost; whereas in the case of living 
citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great to redeem 
them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lacedzemonians a 
feeling very similar, respecting their brethren captured at 
Sphlakteria, 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens 
in thick and rapid succession. The united exiles, having 
‘arricd their point in Beotia, proceeded to expel the philo- 
Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, and to carry 
the flame of revolt into Eubeea. To this important island Periklés 


c. 18; also his 


1Plutarch, Perikleés, =e 
Perikiés and 


comparison between 
Fabius Maximus, ὦ. 3. 

Kleinias, father of the celebrated 
Alkibiadés, was slain in this battle: 
he had served thirty-three years before 
at the sea-fight of Artemisium: he 
cannot therefore be numbered among 
the youthful warriors, thuugh ἃ person 


of — first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. 
0. 1). 


2Thucyd. i. 118; Diodér. xii. 6. 
Platea appears to lave been con- 
sidered as quite dissevered from 
Bisotia: it remained in connexion 
with Athens as intimately as before. 


3 Xenophon, Memorab 1. ili, 5, 4. 


ome 
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himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a powerful force ; 
but before he had time to complete the reconquest, he 


B.C. 446. 
τ was summoned home by news of a still more for- 
robes midable character. The Megarians had revolted from 


Euboea,and Athens. By a conspiracy previously planned, a divi- 
Megara : of sion of hoplites from Corinth, Sikyén, and Epidaurus 
ons was already admitted as garrison into their city: 
ponnesinns the Athenian soldiers who kept watch over the long 
under the 
Lacedemo- walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
mian king few who escaped into the fortified port of Nisa. 
As if to make the Athenians at once sensible 
how seriously this disaster affected them, by throwing open the 
road over Geraneia, Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced 
as already on his march for an invasion of Attica. He did in truth 
conduct an army, of mixed Lacedwmonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, into Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain. He was avery young man, so that a Spartan 
of mature years, Kleandridés, had been attached to him by the 
Ephors as adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) persuaded 
both the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions with 
which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his invasion, 
during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though at the 
head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on their return, 
the Lacedemonians, believing that they might have achieved it, 
found both of them guilty of corruption. Both were banished : 
Kleandridés never came back, and Pleistoanax himself lived for 
along time in sanctuary near the temple of Athéné at Tegea, 
until at length he procured his restoration by tampering with the 
Pythian priestess, and by bringing her bought admonitions to act 
upon the authorities at Sparta? 

So soon as the Lacedzemonians had retired from Attica, Periklés 
Eubeare- returned with his forces to Eubcea, and reconquered 
conquered the island completely. With that caution which 
by Ferikles. always distinguished him as a military man, so oppo- 


4 Thucyd. i. 114; v.16: Plutarch, Periklés, c. 22. 
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site to the fatal rashness of Tolmidés, he took with him an over- 
whelming force of fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted 
most of the Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government 
of Chalkis by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the 
Hippobote. But the inhabitants of Histisea at the north of the 
island, who had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred 
all the crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population 
being all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed 
among Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens." 

Yet the reconquest of Eubcea was far from restoring Athens to 
the position which she had occupied before the fatal ee ae 
engagenient of Kordneia. Her land-enpire was irre- and despon- 
trievably gone, together with her recently acquired ἀπο Ὁ 
influence over the Delphian oracle ; and she reverted of the thivty 
to her former condition of an exclusively maritime years’ truce. 
potentate. For though she still continued to hold 72m" 
Nisa and Ῥῦρο, yet her communication with the Athenian 

power. 
latter harbour was now cut off by the loss of Megara 
and its appertaining territory, so that she thus lost her means of 
acting in the Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of 
constraining her allies in Achaia. Nor was the port of Nisa of 
much value to her, disconnected from the city to which it 
belonged, except as a post for annoying that city. 

Morevver, the precarious hold which she possessed over un- 
willmg allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely to 
encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects ; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies 
invading Attica. The fear of such a combination of embarrass- 
ments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying ruin over 
the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, was at this 
moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall find 
Periklés, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war fourteen 
years afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not 
succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon his 
countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in defence 
of their maritime empire, and when events had been gradually 
so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, if not 


1 Thucyd. i, 114; Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 23; Dioddr. xii. 7. 
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inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst upon 
them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even Athenian 
confidence, and to render the prospect of continued war full of 
gloom and danger. The prudence of Periklés would doubtless 
counsel the surrender of their remaining landed possessions or 
alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in order to purchase 
peace. But we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian 
assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept the inglorious 
peace which followed. A truce for thirty years was concluded 
with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 445 B.c., whereby 
Athens surrendered Niszea, Pégew, Achaia, and Troezén—thus 
abandoning Peloponnésus altogether,! and leaving the Megarians 
(with their full territory and their two ports) to be included 


among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 
It was to the Megarians especially that the altered position of 


Athens after this truce was owing: 


Feud 
between 
Athens and 
Megara, 


g; it was their 


secession from Attica and junction with the Pelo- 
ponnesians which laid open Attica to invasion. 


Hence arose the deadly hatred on the part of the 
Athenians towards Megara, manifested during the ensuing years— 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115 ; ii. 21: Dioddr. 
xii. 5. I do not at all doubt that the 
word Achaia here used means the 
country in the north part of Pelopon- 
nésus, usually known by that name. 
The suspicions of Goller and others, 
that it means, not this territory, but 
some unknown town, appear to me 
quite unfounded. Thucydidés had 
never noticed the exact time when the 
Athenians acquired Achaia as a de- 
pendent ally, though he notices the 
Achzans (1, 111)in that c»acity. This 
is one argument, among many, to show 
that we must be cautious in reasoning 
from the silence of Thucydidés against 
the reality of an event—in reference to 
this period between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, where his whole 
summary is so brief. 

In regard to the chronology of these 
events, Mr. Fynes Clinton remarks, 
“The disasters in Boesotia prodrced 
the revolt of Euboea and Megara about 
eighteen months after, in Anthestérion, 
445 B.C.: and the Peloponnesian in- 
vasion of Attica, on the expiration of 
the five years’ truce” (ad ann. 477 B.C.). 


Mr. Clinton seems to me to allowa 
longer interval than is probable: I 
incline to think that the revolt of 
Eubea and Megara followed more 
closely upon the (lisasters in Buwotia, 
in spite of the statement of archons 

iven by Diodérus: οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον, 
he expression of Thucydidés, means 
probably no more than three or four 
months ; and the whole series of events 
were evidently the product of one im- 
pulse. The truce having been con- 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B.c., it 
seems reasonable to place the revolt 
of Euboea and Megara, as well as the 
invasion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 
446 #.C., and the disasters in Boeotia 
either in the beginning of 446 B.c., or 
the close of 447 B.c. 

It is hardly safe to assume, more- 
over (as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as wellas Dr. Thirlwall, Wist. Gr., ch. 
Xvii. Ὁ. 478), that the five years’ truce 
must have been actually expired before 
Pleistoanax and the Lacedemonians 
invaded Attica : the thirty years’ truce, 
afterwards concluded, did not run out 
its full time. 
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a sentiment the more natural as Megara had spontaneously sought 
the alliance of Athens a few years before as a protection against 
the Corinthians, and had then afterwards, without any known 
ill-usage on the part of Athens, broken off from the alliance 
aud become her enemy, with the fatal consequence of rendering 
her vulnerable on the land-side. Under such circumstances we 
shall not be surprised to find the antipathy of the Athenians 
against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that the system 
of exclusion which they adopted against her was among the most 
prominent causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 
UNDER PERIKLES. 


THE period which we have now passed over appears to have 
been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public life 
was first brought into its fullest play and development, as to 
judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical 
First estab- istribution of a large proportion of the citizens into 
Ushment distinct judicial divisions, by the great extension of 
mocratical their direct agency in that department, and by the 
vicmat assignment of a constant pay to every citizen so 
Athens. engaged. It has been already mentioned, that even 
under the democracy of Kleisthenés, and until the time succeeding 
the battle of Plateea, large powers still remained vested both in 
the individual archons and in the senate of Areopagus (which 
latter was composed exclusively of the past archons after their 
year of office, sitting in it for life) ; though the check exercised 
Unionin by the general body of citizens, assembled for law- 
Handa ce making in the Ekklesia and for judging in the 


functions,  Heliva, was at the same time materially increased. 
both admi- . i ποτ τ ἢ 
nistrative We must further recollect that the distinction 


ape a between powers administrative and judicial, so highly 


rae valued among the more elaborate governments of 
powers modern Europe, since the political speculations of the 


eee last century, was in the early history of Athens almost 


agwellas unknown. Like the Roman kings,! and the Roman 
senate of consuls before the appointment of the Preetor, the 
reopagus. Athenian archons not only administered, but also 


1See K. F, Hermann, Griechische his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate 
Staatsalteithiimer, sect. 683-107, and Magistratuum ap. Athen. 53 
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exercised jurisdiction, voluntary as well as contentious—decided 
disputes, inquired into crimes, and inflicted punishment. Of 
the same mixed nature were the functions of the senate of 
Areopagus, ana even ot the annual senate of Five Hundred, the 
creation of Kleisthenés. The Stratégi, too, as well as the archons, 
had doubtless the double competence, in reference to military, 
naval, and foreign affairs, of issuing orders and of punishing by 
their own authority disobedient parties: the wmpervum of the 
inagistrates generally enabled them to enforce their own mandates 
as well as to decide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen 
had or had not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any 
appeal from these mayisterial judgments: though the magistrates 
were subject under the Kleisthenean constitution to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office— 
and to the further animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course of 
that year: in some of which assemblies the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 


year was expired.? 


Still, m spite of such partial checks, the 


accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 


chichte des Romischen Rechts, Ὁ. 42. 
Sir ἐς, Lewis has given just and 
muluable remarks upon the poodness 
of tho received classitication of powers 
as a theory, and upon the extent to 
which the separation of them either has 
been, or can be, carried in practice: see 
alsy note ᾿ς in the same work, Ὁ, 347. 
The separation of administrative 
from judicial functions appears un- 
known in early societies. ΔΙ. Meyer 
observes, respecting the judicial insti- 
tutions of modern Kurepe: ὁ Ancien- 
nement les fonctions administratives 
ot judiciaires n'dtoicnt pas distinctes. 
Du temps de la liberté des Germains 
et meme long temps apres, les plaids 
dela nation ou ceux du comte rendoient 


la justice et administroient les intéréts 
nitionaux ou locaux dans une seule et 
méme assemble : sous le régime féodal 
le roi ou Pempereur dans son conseil, 
sa cour, son parlement compose des 
hauts barons ecclésiastiques et laics, 
exerc¢oit tous les droits de souveraineté 
comme de justice: dans la commune, 
le bailli, mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire 
nommé par le prince, administroient 
les intéréts communaux et jugeoient 
les bourgeois de Pavis de la commu- 
nauté entiére, des corporations qui la 
composvient, ou des autorités et 
conseils qui la représentoicnt: on 
n'avoit pas encore soupgonné que le 
jugement d'une cause entre particuliers 
put ctre étranger ila cause commune.” 
— Meyer, Esprit des Institutions Judi- 
ciaires, book v. chap. 11, vol. ii. Ὁ. 
339; also chap. 18, Ὁ. 383. 

1A ease of such deposition of 
an archon by vote of the public 
assembly, even before the year of office 
Was expired, eccurs in Demosthenés 
contra Theokrin. c 7: another, the 
deposition of «a stratégus, in Demos- 
then. cont. Timoth. o. 3. 
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punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any-appeal, must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of Individual 
magistrates exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in which 
the members sat for life.t 

I have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeidés had 


ene a been impelled by the strong democratical sentiment 
heraed which he found among his countrymen to propose the 
oligarchical abolition of all pecuniary qualification for magistracies, 
ee so as to render every citizen legally eligible. This 
τς innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a victory 
—increase and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not- 
ete: withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little 
Se tie change probably took place in the fact, and rich men 
ἜΠΟΣ τη: were still most commonly chosen. Hence the magis- 


trates, possessing the large powers administrative and 
judicial above described—and still more the senate of Areopagus, 
which sat for life—still belonging almost entirely to the wealthier 
class, remained animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interests and sympathies, which manifested themselves in the 
abuse of authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeidés to that of Periklés: Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peirzus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandizement 
of his city to which he himself individually contributed. Before 
twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of Platiea, 
this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself felt in the 
political contests of Athens, and found able champions in 


1 Aschinés (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, 
p. 373) speaks of the senate of Areo- 
pagus as ὑπεύθυνος, and so it was 
doubtless understood to be; but itis dif- 
ficult to see how accountability could 
be practically enforced against such a 
body. They could only be responsible 


in this sense—thit if any one of their 
number could be proved to have re- 
ceiveda bribe, he would be individually 
punished. But in this sense the dikas- 
teries themselves would also be respon- 
sible; though it is always affirmed of 
them that they were not responsible. 
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Periklés and Ephialtés, rivals of what may be called the con- 


servative party headed by Kimén. 


We have no positive information that it was Periklés who 


introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice 
of archons and various other magistrates. But the 
change niust have been introduced nearly at this time, 
and with a view of equalizing the chances of office to 
every candidate, poor as well as rich, who chose to 
give in his name and who fulfilled certain personal 
and family conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to 


Political 
parties in 
Athens. 
Periklés 
and Ey;hial- 
tés, demo- 
cratical Σ 
Kimon, 
oligarchical 
or conser- 
vative. 


Periklés and Ephialtés that Athens owed the elaborate constitu- 
tion of her popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, 
which exercised so important an influence upon the character of 


the citizens. 
strates and the senate of Areopagus of all the judicial 
and penal competence which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, save and except the power of imposing a small 
fine. This judicial power, civil as well as criminal, 
was transferred to numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors 
selected from the citizens ; 6000 of whom were annually 
drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into ten 
panels of 500 each; the remainder forming a supple- 
ment in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of 
deciding causes or inflicting punishment by his own 


These two eminent men deprived both the magi- 


Democrati- 
cal Di- 
kasteries 
or Jury- 
courts, con- 
stituted by 
Periklés 
and 
Ephialtés. 
How these 
Dikasteries 
were 
arranged. 


authority, 


was now constrained to impanel a jury—that is, to submit each 
particular case, which might call for a penalty greater than the 
small fine to which he was competent, to the judgment of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of the 
ten he should take was determined by lot, so that no one knew 
beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. The 
mawistrate himself presided over it during the trial and submitted 
to it the question at issue, together with the results of his own 
preliminary examination; after which came the speeches of 
accuser and accused, with the statements of their witnesses. So 
also the civil judicature, which had before been exercised in 
controversies between man and man by the archons, was with- 
drawn from them and transferred to these dikasteries under the 
presidence of an archon. It is to be remarked, that the system 
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of reference to arbitration, for private causes,’ was extensively 
applied at Athens. A certain number of publi arbitrators was 
annually appointed, to one of whom (or to some other citizen 
adopted by mutual consent of the parties) all private disputes 
were submitted in the first instance. If dissatisfied with the 
decision, either party might afterwards carry the matter before 
the dikastery ; but it appears that in many cases the decision of 
the arbitrator was acquiesced in without this ultimate resort, 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial by 
the people before the time of Periklés and Ephialtés. I doubt 
not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, called 
Heliza, pronounced upon charges against accountable magistrates 
as well as upon various other accusations of public importance ; 
and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of them may have been 
drawn by lot for particular trials. But it is not the 


Pay to the eee “ 

dikastsin- less true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
troduced ᾿ 

and made employment of the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot 
regular. 


have begun before the age of these two statesmen, since 
it was only then that the practice of paying them began. For so 
large a sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. 
Boeckh states* (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “nearly 


1 Respecting the procedure of arbitra- 
tion at Athens, and the public as well 
a8 private arbitrators, see the instruc- 
tive treatise of Hudtwalcker, Ueber 
die Sffentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrich- 
ter (Diaeteten) zu Athen, Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat 
alone to inquire into and decide ris- 
putes: he received a small fee of one 
drachma from both parties; also an 
additional fee when application was 
made for delay (Ὁ. 16). Parties might 
by mutual consent fix upon any citizen 
to act as arbitrator; but there were a 
certain number of public arbitrators, 
elected or drawn by lot from the citizens 
every year; and a plaintiff might bring 
his cause before any one of these. They 
were liable to be punished under εὔθυ- 
vat, at the end of their year of office, if 
accused and convicted of corruption or 
unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Disteta 
or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker’s book was published. 
An inscription since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his 
work, Ueber die Demen von Attika, p. 


22, records the names of all the Diseteta 
for the year of the archon Antiklés, 
B.C. 325, with the name of the tribe to 
which each belonged. 

The total number is 104: the number 
in each tribe is unequal: the largest 
number is in Kekropis, which furnishes 
sixteen: the smallest in Candionis, 
which sends only three. They must 
have been either elected or drawn by 
lot from the general body of citizens. 
without any reference to tribes. The 
inscription records the names of the 
Distete for this year B.c. 325, in con- 
sequence of their being crowned or 
receiving a vote of thanks from the 
people. Vhe fragment of alike inscrip- 
tion for the year B.C. 337 also exists. 

2 Public HKconomy of the Athenians, 
book ii. chap. xiv. Ὁ. 227, Hngl. Transl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the 
whole 6000, or nearly the whole, were 
employed every day. It appears to me 
that this supposition greatly overstates 
both the number of days, and the 
number of men, actually employed. 
For the inference in the text, however, 
ὃν much smaller number is sufficient. 
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one-third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after the 
time of Periklés, these dikasteries were the exclusive assemblies 
for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with some special 
exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few others; but 
before his time, the greater number of such causes had been 
adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the senate of 
Areopagus. We may therefore conceive how great and im- 
portant was the revolution wrought by that statesman, when he 
first organized these dikastic assemblies into systematic action, 
and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power which had 
before been exercised by mayistrates and senate. The position 


and influence of these latter became radically altered. : 
The magi- 


The most commanding functions of the archon were 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of 
receiving complaints, Inquiring into them, exercising 
some small preliminary interference with the parties 
for the furtherance of the cause or accusation, fixing 
the day for trial, and presiding over the dikastic 


strates are 
deprived of 
their judi- 
cial, and 
confined . 
to adminis- 
trative, 
functions. 


assembly, by whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. His 
administrative functions remained unaltered, but his powers, 
inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, passed away." 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes intro- 


duced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone 
in the enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have 
exercised an undefined and extensive control which 
long continuance had gradually consecrated. It was 
invested with a kind of religious respect and believed 
to possess mysterious traditions emanating from a 
divine source.* 


Senate of 
Areopagus 
—its 
antiquity— 
semi- 
religious 
character— 
large and 
undefined 
sontrolling 
power. 


Especially, the cognizance which it took of 


See the more accurate remark of 
Schimann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Grivcor., sect. Ixxi, Ὁ. 310. 

1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 3. καὶ τὴν 
μὲν ἐν ein πάγῳ βονλὴν ᾿Ἐφιάλτης 
ἐκόλουσε καὶ Ἰϊερικλῆς " τὰ δὲ δικαστήρια 
μισθοῴφόρα κατέστησα Ὡϊρικλῆς'" καὶ 
τοῦτον δὴ τὸν τρόπον ἕκαστος τῶν δη- 
μαγωγῶν προήγαγεν, αὔξων εἰς τὴν νῦν 
δημοκρατίαν, φαίνεται δ' ob κατὰ τὴν 
Σόλωνος γενέσθαι τοῦτο προαίρεσιν, ἀλλὰ 


μᾶλλον ἀπὸ συμπτώματος. τῆς ναναρ- 
χίας γὰρ ἐν τοῖς Μηδικοῖς ὁ δῆμος αἴτιος 
γενόμενος ἐφρονηματίσθη, καὶ δημαγω- 
γοὺς ἔλαβε φαύλους, ἀντιπολιτενομένων 
τῶν ἐπιεικῶν" ἐπεὶ Ξόλων γ᾽ ἔοικε τὴν 
ἀναγκαιοτάτην ἀποδιδόναι τῷ δήμῳ δύνα- 
μιν, τὸ τὰς ἀρχὰς αἱρεῖσθαι καὶ εὐθύνειν" 
μηδὲ γὰρ τούτου κύριος ὧν ὁ δῆμος, δοῦ- 
Aos ἂν εἴη καὶ πολέμιος. 

5 Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. Or. 
ἵ, Ὁ. 91. φυλάττει τὰς ἀποῤῥήτους δια 
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intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion not less 
than of judicature. Though put in the background for a time 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had gradually recovered 
itself when recruited by the new archons under the Kleisthenean 
constitution ; and during the calamitous sufferings of the Persian 
invasion, its forwardness and patriotism had been so highly 
appreciated as to procure for it an increased sphere of ascendency. 
Trials for homicide were only a small part of its attributions. It 
exercised judicial competence in many other cases besides ; and 
what was of still greater moment, it maintained a sort of censorial 
police over the lives and habits of the citizens—it professed to 
enforce a tutelary and paternal discipline beyond that which the 
strict letter of the law could mark out, over the indolent, the 
prodigal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and 
custom. ΤῸ crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a 
supervision over the public assembly, taking care that none of 
the proceedings of those meetings should be such as to infringe 
the established laws of the country. These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiqnity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators— Demosthenés, Aschinés, or Deinarchus—we shall com- 
prebend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokratés, in 
his Discourse usually called Areopagiticus, written a century and 
a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the senate of 
Areopagus had been while its competence was yet undiminished, 
and ascribes to it a power cf interference little short of paternal 
despotism, which he asserts to have been most salutary and 
improving in its effect. That the picture of this rhetor is 
inaccurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, insinuating his 


θήκας, ἐν als τὰ τῆς πόλεως σωτήρια 
κεῖται, &c. So also Alschinés calls this 
Senate τὴν σκυθρωπὸν και τῶν μεγίστων 
κυρίαν βουλὴν (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, 
p. 873: compare also cont. Timarchum, 
c. 16, p. 41; Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. 
Ὁ. 65, p. 641). Plutarch, Solén, c. 19. 
THY ἄνω βουλὴν ἐπίσκοπον “«ἄντων καὶ 
φύλακα τῶν νόμων, S&C. 

᾿Εδίκαζον οὖν οἱ ᾿Αρεοπαγῖται περὶ 


πάντων σχεδὸν τῶν σφαλμάτων καὶ 
παρανομιῶν, ὡς ἅπαντά φησιν ‘Ave 
δροτίων ἐν πρώτῃ καὶ Φιλόχορος ἂν 
δευτέρᾳ καὶ τρίτῃ τῶν ᾿Ατθίδων, (Philo- 
chorus, Fr. 17—58, ed. Didot, p. 19, ed. 
Siebelis), 

See about the Areopagus, Schémann, 
Antiq. Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi.; K. I. 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthtimer, 
sect. 109. 
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own recommendations under the colour of past realities—is 
suticiently obvious. But it enables us to presume generally the 
extensive regulating power of the senate of Areopagus, in affairs 


both public and private, at the time which we are now de- 


scribing. 


Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 


that the Spartan senate! was lamentably open to 
bribery, we can hardly presume much better of the 
life-sitting elders at Athens. But even if their powers 
had been guided by all that beneficence of intention 
which Isukratés affirms, they were in their nature 
such as could only be exercised over a passive and 
stationary people; while the course of events at 
Athens, at that time peculiarly, presented conditions 
altogether the reverse. During the pressure of the 
Persian invasion, indeed, the senate of Areopagus had 
been armed with more than ordinary authority, which 
it had employed so creditably as to strengthen its 
influence and tighten its supervision during the 


Large 
powers of 
the senate of 
Areopagus, 
in part 
abused, 
became 
inconsistent 
with the 
feelings of 
the people 
after the 
Persian 
invasion. 
New 
interest and 
tendencies 
then 
growing up 
ab Athens. 


period immediately following. 


But that same trial had also 


called forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment and an augmented consciousness of force, 
both individual and national. Here then were two forces, not 
only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put into increased 
action at the same time? Nor was this all: a novel cast was just 
then viven to Athenian life and public habits by many different 
circuustances—the enlargement of the city, the creation of the 
fortified port and new town of Peirsus, the introduction of an 
increased nautical population, the active duties of Athens as head 
of the Delian confederacy, &c. All these circumstances tended 
to open new veins of hope and feeling, and new lines of action, 
in the Athenians between 480—460 B.c., and by consequence to 


1 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 6, 18. πάγῳ βουλὴ εὐδοκιμήσασα ἐν τοῖς Μηξδι- 

“Aristotle particularly indicates κοῖς ἔδοξε συντονωτέραν ποίησαι THY 
these two οοπδιοϊίηρ tendencies in πολιτείαν, καὶ πάλιν ὁ ναυτικὸς ὄχλος 
Athens, the one immediately following γενόμενος atrios τῆς περὶ Ξαλαμῖνα νίκης 
the other, in a remarkable passage of 


his Politics (v. 8, 5): 


καὶ διὰ ταύτης τῆς ἡγεμονιᾶς καὶ διὰ τὴν 
κατὰ θάλατταν δύναμιν τὴν SynmoKpa- 

Μιταβάλλουσι δὲ καὶ εἰς ὀλιγαρχίαν 
καὶ εἰς δῆμον καὶ εἰς πολιτείαν εκ TOU 


τίαν ἰσχυροτέραν ἐποίησεν. : 
The word συντονωτέραν (‘ stricter, 
εὐδοκιμῆσαΐζ τι ἢ αὐξηθῆναι ἢ ἀρχεῖον ἢ 
μόριον τῆς πόλεως" οἷον, ἡ ἐν Apciy 


more rigid”) stands opposed in another 
piussage to ἀνειμένας (LY, 3, 5). 
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render the interference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially 
old-fashioned and conservative as it was, more and more difficult. 
But at the very time when prudence would have counselled that 
it should have been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to 
have rendered it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so, which 
could not fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies. 
Not merely the democratical innovators, but also the repre- 
sentatives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed 
to the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes.? 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the ancient 
Senateof reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
Areopagus naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical 
Gfaction OF conservative party: that party which desired to 
for the preserve the Kleisthenean constitution unaltered— 
conserva- : . . . . « * 
tive party with undiminished authority, administrative as well 
and imon. a judicial, both to individual magistrates and to the 
collective Arcopagus. Of this sentiment, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, Kimén was the most conspicuous leader. 
His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, as well as his exploits 
in other warlike enterprises, doubtless strengthened very much 
his political influence at home. The same party also probably 
included the large majority of rich and old families at Athens ; 
who, so long as the magistracies were elected and not chosen by 
lot, usually got themselves chosen, and had every interest in 
keeping the power of such offices as high as they could. Moreover 
the party was further strengthened by the pronounced support of 
Sparta, imparted chiefly through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at 
Athens. Of course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it 
appears to have been of no inconsiderable moment ; for when we 
consider that Algina had been in ancient feud with Athens and 
Corinth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the good feeling 
of the Lacedemonians might well appear to Athenian citizens 
eminently desirable to preserve : and the philo-Laconian character 
of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm the jealousy 


, } Plut., Reipub. Ger. Praecept. Ὁ. 805, δύναμιν ἅμα καὶ δόξαν ἔσχον. 
οὐκ ἀγνοῶ δὲ ὅτι βουλήν τινες ἐπαχθῆ καὶ About the oligarchical character 
ὀλιγαρχικὴν κολούσαντες, ὥσπερ πφιάλ- of the Areopagites, see Deinarchus 
τὴς ᾿Αθήνῃσι καὶ Φορμίων παρ᾽ ᾿Ἤλείοις, cont. Demosthen, pp. 46, 98, 
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of Sparta during that critical period while the Athenian maritime 
ascendency was in progress. 

The political opposition between Periklés and Kimén was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former τς 
had been the accuser of Miltiadés the father of the Gener 
latter. Both were of the first families in the city, and puonand 
this, combined with the military talents of Kimén and inherited 

: wate ; from their 
the great statesmanlike superiority of Periklés, placed fathers— 
both the one and the other at the head of the two Character” 
political parties which divided Athens. Periklés must Avian 
have begun his political career very young, since he 
nlaintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards of 
unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long period 
of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assailants, and 
unscrupulous libellers (about 467—428 B.o.). His public life 
began about the time when Themistoklés was ostvacised, 
aud when Aristeidés was passing off the stage, and he soon 
displayed a character which combined the pecuniary probity of 
the one with the resource and large views of the other ; super- 
adding to both a discretion and mastery of temper never 
disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education received 
from Pythokleidés—an eloquence such as no one before had 
either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy which the 
ave afforded. His military duties as a youthful citizen were 
faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was timid in 
his first political approaches to the people—a fact perfectly in 
unison with the caution of his temperament, but which some of 
his biographers? explained by saying that he was afraid of being 
ostracised, and that his countenance resembled that of the despot 
Peisistratus. We may be pretty sure however that this personal 
resemblance (like the wonderful dream ascribed to 1115 mother’ 
when pregnant of him) was an after-thought of enemies when his 
ascendency was already established—and that young beginners 
were in little danger of ostracism. The complexion of political 
parties in Athens had greatly changed since the days of Themi- 
stoklés and Aristeidés. For the Kleisthenean constitution, 
though enlarged by the latter after the return from Salamis to 


1 Plutarch, Kimdn, c. 16: Themi. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 4—7 seq. 
stokleés, ὁ. 20. 3 Herodot. vi. 131. 
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the extent of making all citizens without exception eligible for 
magistracy, had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and 
to the keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 


and Peirseus. 


It was to this democratical party—the party of movement 

. against that of resistance, or of reformers against con- 
τ τς servatives, if we are to employ modern phraseoloty— 
cee that Periklés devoted his great rank, character, and 
like habits abilities. From the low arts, which it is common to 
of Periklés , ioe : 
—his little ascribe to one who espouses the political interests of 
pam a the poor against the rich, he was remarkably exempt. 
Peale He was indefatigable in his attention to public 
demagogue business, but he went little into society, and 
aes disregarded almost to excess the airs of popularity. 


His eloquence was irresistibly impressive ; yet he wag 
by no means prodigal of it, taking care to reserve himsclf, like 
the Salaminian trireme, for solemn occasions, and preferring for 
the most part to employ the agency of friends and partisans. 
Moreover he imbibed from his friend and teacher, Anaxagoras, 
a tinge of physical philosophy which greatly strengthened his 
mind* and armed him against many of the reigning superstitions 
—but which at the same time tended to rob him of the sympathy 
of the vulgar, rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy were 
in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimén, whose 
open-hearted familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal 
friend the poet én, in contrast with the reserved and stately 
demeanour of hisrival Periklés. Kimdén employed the rich plunder, 
procured bv his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as 
well as in largesses to the poorer citizens ; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing himself 
to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender 
their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of 
those who seemed in want. But the property of Periklés was 
administered with a strict, though benevolent economy, by his 
ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of his lands being all 
sold, and the consumption of his house supplied by purchase in 


1 Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pre- Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ. 
cept. p. 812; Periklés, c. 5, 6, 7. Memor. i. 2, 40. 
2 Plato, Phadrus, c. δά, p. 270; 


8; Xenoph. 
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the market... It was by such regularity that his perfect and 
manifest independence of all pecuniary seduction was sustained. 
In taste, in talent, and in character Kimén was the very opposite 
of Periklés: a brave and efficient commander, a lavish distributor, 
a man of convivial and amorous habits; but incapable of 
sustained attention to business, untaught in music or letters, and 
endued with Laconian aversion tu rhetoric and philosophy ; 
While the ascendency of Periklés was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, diligence, 
judgment, eloquence, and power of guiding partisans. As a 
military commander, though noway deficient in personal courage, 
he rarely courted distinction, and was principally famous for his 
care of the lives of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or 
distant enterprises. His private habits were sober and recluse : 
his chief conversation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras,? Zeno, 
the musician Damén, and other philosophers-—while the tenderest 
domestic attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated 
Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 
most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest — the 
expanding democracy against the stationary demo- βου 
cracy of the past generation, which now passed by to the dluito- 
the name of oligarchy—the ambitious and talkative party, and 
energy, spread even among the poor population, which ates 
was now forming more and more the characteristic of Periklés in 


Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring valour Efforts of 

A Cee ee Ephialtés 
of the conquerors of Marathdn.? Ephialtés, son of against 
Sophdnidés, was at this time the leading auxiliary, en 
seemingly indeed the equal of Periklés, and noway 
inferior to him in personal probity, though he was a poor man.* 
As to aggressive political warfare, he was even more active than 
Periklés, who appears throughout his long public life to have 
manifested but little bitterness against political enemies. Un- 
fortunately our scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, ὁ. 9,16; Kimén, which we find in Plutarch, Consolat. 
ec. 10; Reipubl. Gerend. Preecept. p. ad Apollonium, c. 33, Ὁ. 119. 
§18. 3 Aristophan. N ubes, 972, 1000 seq., 
2 The personal intercourse between and Rana, 1071. 
Perikiés and Protagoras is attested by 4 Plutarch, Kimén, 6. 10; lian, 
the interesting fragment of the latter V. H. ii. 43: xi. 9. 


4—29 
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before us only some general causes and a few marked facts. The 
details and the particular persons concerned are not within our 
sight; yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Betore Ephialtés advanced his main proposition for abridging the 
competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have been 
strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts to 
check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers,! Ephialtés 
and Periklés were at last conducted to the proposition of cutting 
them down permanently, and introducing an altered system. 
Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
Kiménana party feeling. It is probable that this temper may 
his party, have partly dictated the accusation preferred against 


more 


powerful §Kimén (about 463 8.0.) after the surrender of Thasos, 
ipiialtés for alleged reception of bribes from the Macedonian 
i oe prince Alexander—an accusation of which he was 
the time acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or Kimonian 
peed party was decidedly the most powerful; and when the 
ae question was proposed for sending troops to aid the 
from Lacedemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on 


eres Ithémé, Kimén carried the people along with him to 
of Kimén. comply, by an appeal to their generous feelings, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Ephialtés.2 But when 
Kimén and the Athenian hoplites returned home, having been 
dismissed by Sparta under circumstances of insulting suspicion 
(as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter), the indignation 
of the citizens was extreme. They renounced their alliance with 
Sparta, and entered into amity with Argos. Of course the 
influence of Kimén and the position of the oligarchical party 
were materially changed by this incident. And in the existing 
bitterness of political parties, it is not surprising that his 
opponents should take the opportunity for proposing soon 
afterwards a vote of ostracism 3—a challenge, indeed, which may 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10; compare λεύσαντες οἱ ἐχθροὶ δι᾽ ᾿Αριστοδίκου τοῦ 
Valer, Maxim. 111, 8, 4. ᾿Εφιάλτην μὲν Ταναγρικοῦ κρυφαίως ἀνεῖλον, &C. , 
οὖν, φοβερὸν ὄντα τοῖς ὀλιγαρχικοῖς καὶ 2 Plutarch, Kiméon, c. 16. 
περὶ τὰς εὐθύνας καὶ διώξεις τῶν τὸν 3 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 17. of δὲ πρὸς 
δῆμον ἀδικούντων ἀπαραίτητον, ἐπιβου- ὀργὴν ἀπελθόντες ἤδη τοῖς Aaxwvigoves 
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perhaps have been accepted net unwillingly by Kimén and his 
party, since they might still fancy themselves the strongest, and 
suppose that the sentence of banishment would fall upon 
Ephialtés or Periklés. However, the vote ended in the expulsion 
of IXimoén, a sure proof that his opponents were now in the 
ascendant. On this occasion, as on the preceding, we see the 
ustracisn. invoked to meet a period of intense political conflict, 
the violence of which it would at least abate, by removing for 
the time one of the contending leaders. 


It was now that Periklés and Ephialtés carried their important 


scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus 


: . . : Ε Measures 
was deprived of its discretionary censorial power, a8 carried by 
well as of all its judicial competence, except that which Bpbielts 
related to homicide. The individual magistrates, Fee 
as well ag the senate of Five Hundred, were also power of 
stripped of their judicial attributes (except the power ee 


of imposing a small fine 1), which were transferred to 
the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off 
in ten divisions from the ageregate Heliza. Hphialtés? 
first brought down the laws of Soldn from the acropolis 


JAQUS OS 
al as of 
individual 
macistrates., 
Lnstitution 
of the paid 
dikasteries. 


to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
‘likasteries sat—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that Periklés was the first to 
assion a salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimén, who bribed them. out of his 
own private purse, as if the pay were the main feature in the 
case, and as if all which Periklés did was to make himself popular 
by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they had before 
rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this numerous army of 


φανερῶς ἐχαλέπαινον, καὶ τὸν Kipeva 
μικρᾶς ἐπιλαβόμενοι προφάσεως 
ἐξωστράκισαν εἰς ἔτη δέκα. 

I transcribe this passage as ἃ speci- 
men of the inaccurate manner in which 
the ostracism is so often described, 
Plutarch says—‘‘ The Athenians took 
advantage of a slight pretence to 


ostracise Kimén”: but it was a peculiar 
characteristic of ostracism that it had 
no pretence: it was ἃ judgment passed 
without specific or assigned cause. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesi- 
bul. c. 12. 

2 Harpokratién—o κάτωθεν voxos— ° 
Pollux, xiii. 128. 
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dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and summoned to act 
systematically throughout the year, was now for the first 
time organized: the commencement of their pay is also the 
commencement of their regular judicial action. What Periklés 
really effected was to sever for the first time from the 


Separation administrative competence of the magistrates that 
ἧς Peper ee judicial authority which had originally gone along 
nistrative Wwithit. The great men who had been accustomed to: 
functions. 


hold these offices were lowered both in influence and 
authority :1 while on ithe other hand a new life, habit, and sense 
of power sprung up among the poorer citizens. A plaintitt 
having cause of civil action, or an accuser invoking punishment 
against citizens guilty of injury either to himself or to the state, 
had still to address himself to one or other of the archons, but it 
was only with a view of ultimately arriving before the dikastery 
by whom the cause was to be tried. While the magistrates acting, 
individually were thus restricted to siinple administration and 
preliminary police, they experienced a still more serious loss of” 
power in their capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the 
year of archonship was expired. Instead of their previous 
unmeasured range of supervision and interference, they were 
now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of 
fining which was still left both to individual magistrates and to 
the senate of Five Hundred. But the cognizance of homicide 
was still expressly reserved to them; for the procedure, in this 
Jatter case, religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly 
consecrated by ancient feeling that no relormer could venture to 
disturb or remove it.? 


1 Aristot. Politic. iv. 5, 6, ἔτι δ᾽ οἱ 
ταῖς ἀρχαῖς ἐγκαλοῦντες τὸν δῆμόν dace 
δεῖν κρίνειν" ὁ δ᾽ ἀσμένως δέχεται τὴν 
πρόκλησιν" ὥστε καταλύονται πᾶσαι αἱ 
ἀρχαί, ὅτο. : compare vi. 1, 8. 

he remark of Aristotle is not justly 
applicable to the change effected by 
Periklés, which transferred the power 
taken from the magistrates, not to the 
people, but to certain specially con- 
stituted, though numerous and popular 
dikasteries, sworn to decide in con- 
formity with known and written laws. 
Nor is the separation of judicial com- 
petence from administrative to be 
characterized as ‘‘dissolving or 
extinguishing magisterial authority”. 


On the contrary, it is conformable to 
the best modern notions. Yeriklés 
cannot be censured for having effected 
this separation, however persons may 
think that the judicature which he 
constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived 
administrative power as_ essentially 
accompanied by judicial (Legg. vi. p. 
ΤΟΤΕ πάντα ἄρχοντα ἀνάγκαιον Kat 
δικαστὴν εἶναι τινῶν---Δῇῃ opinion doubt- 
less perfectly just, up to a certain 
narrow limit: the separation between 
the two sorts of -powers cannot be 
rendered absolutely complete. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Newer. p. 1872 ;. 
cont. Aristokrat. p. 642. 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended adi the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus— 
denouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtés as impious 


Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 148) 
thinks that the senate of Areopagus 
was also deprived of its cognizance of 
homicide as well as of its other 
functions, and that this was only 
‘restored after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. He produces as evidence a 
passage of Lysias (De Cede Eratos- 
thenis, pp. 31—33). 

M Boeckh and O. Miller adopt the 
same opinion as Meier, and seemingly 
on the authority of the same passage 
‘(see the Dissertation of O. Muller on 
the Kumenides of Atschylus, Ὁ. 118, 
Eng. Transl.). But in the first place, 
this opinion is contradicted. by an 
express statement in the anonymous 
biographer of Thucydidés, who men- 
tions the trial of Pyrilampés for murder 
before the Areopagus; and contra- 
licted also, seemingly, by Xenophén 
(Memorab. iii. ὁ, 20); in the next 
place. the passage of Lysias appears to 
me to bear a different meaning. He 
SAYS, @ καὶ πάτριόν ἐστι καὶ ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν 
ἀποδέδοται τοῦ φόνου τὰς δίκας δικάζειν : 
now (even if we admit the conjectural 
reading ἐφ᾽ ὑμῶν in place of ἐφ᾽ ὑμῖν to 
be correct) still this restoration of 
functions to the Areopagus refers 
naturally to the restored democracy 
after the violent interruption occa- 
sioned by the oligarchy of the Thirty. 
Considering how many persons the 
Thirty caused to be violently put to 
death, and the complete subversion of 
ali the laws which they introduced, it 
seems impossible to suppose that the 
Aveopagus could have continued to 
hold its sittings and try accusations 
for intentional homicide, under their 
government. On the return of the 
democracy after the Thirty were ex- 
pelled, the functions of the senate of 
Areopagus would return also. 

Ti the supposition of the eminent 
authors mentioned above were correct 
—if it were true that the Areopagus 
was deprived not only of its supervising 
function generally, but also of its 
cognizance of homicide, during the 
fifty-five years which elapsed between 
the motion of Ephialtés and the ex- 
pulsion of the Thirty—this senate 
must have been without any functions 
at all during that long interval; it 
must have been for all practical 
purposes non-existent, But during so 


long a period of total suspension, the 
citizens would have lost all their 
respect for it; it could not have re- 
tained so much influence as we know 
that it actually possessed immediately 
before the Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. 
c. 11, p.126); and it would hardly have 
been revived after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. Whereas by preserving during 
that period its jurisdiction in cases of 
homicide, apart from those more ex- 
tended privileges which had formerly 
rendered it obnoxious, the ancient 
traditional respect for it was kept 
alive, and it was revived after the fall 
ot the Thirty as a venerable part of 
the old democracy ; even apparently 
with some extension of privileges. 

The inferences which O. Muller 
wishes to draw, as to the facts of 
these times, from the Eumenides of 
ZEschylus, appear to me ill-supported. 
In order to sustain his view that by 
virtue of the proposition of Ephialtés 
“the Areoparus almost entirely ceased 
to be ahigh Court of Judicature” (sect. 
36, p. 109), he is forced to alter the 
chronology of the events, and to affirm 
that the motion of Ephialt@és must 
have been carried subsequently to the 
representation of the Eumenides, 
though Diodérus mentions it in the 
year next but one before, and there is 
nothing to contradict him. All that 
we can safely infer from the very in- 
distinct allusions in Afschylus, is, that 
he hinself was full of reverence for the 
Areopagus, and that the season was 
one in which party bitterness ran so 
high as to render something like civil 
War (ἐμφύλιον “Apy, Vv. 864) within the 
scope of reasonable apprehension. 
Probably he may have been averse to 
the diminution of the nrivileges of the 
Areopagus by Ephialt@s: yet even thus 
much is not altogether certain, inas- 
much as he puts it forward prominently 
and specially as a tribunal for homicide, 
exercising this jurisdiction by inherent 
pros ΌΠΩΣ, and confirmed in it by the 

umenides themselves. Now when 
we consider that such jurisdiction was 
pee the thing confirmed and left 

y Ephialtés to the Areopagus, we 
might plausibly argue that Aischylus, 
by enhancing the solemnity and pre- 
dicting the perpetuity of the remaining 
privilege, intended te conciliate those 
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and guilty innovations! How extreme their resentment became, 
when these reforms were carried—and how fierce was the colli- 
sion of political parties at this moment—we may judge by the 


result. The enemies of Ephialtés caused him to be privately 

: assassinated, by the hand of a Boeotian of Tanagra 
Assassina- ι “5 : : ΝΗ 
tion of named Aristodikus. Such acrime—rare in the politi- 
Bene cons cal annals of Athens, for we come to no known in- 
servative stance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the Four 
party. 


Hundred in 411 3.c.—marks at once the gravity of the 
change now introduced, the fierceness of the opposition offered, 
and the unscrupulous character of the conservative party. Kimén 
was in exile and had no share in the deed. Doubtless the assas- 
sination of Ephialtés produced an effect unfavourable in every 
way to the party who procured it. The popular party in their 
resentment must have become still more attached to the judicial 
reforms just assured tc them, while the hands of Periklés, the 
superior leader left behind, and now acting singly, must have been 
materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great man 
may be said to date: he was now the leading adviser (we might. 
almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. His first 
years were marked by a series of brilliant successes—already 
mentioned—the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and the victo- 
rious war against Corinth and Adgina. But when he proposed 
the great and valuable improvement of the Long Walls, thus 
making one city of Athens and Peirseus, the same oligarchical 
party, which had opposed his judicial changes and assassinated 
Ephialtés, again stood forward in vehement resistance. Finding 


who resented the recent innovations, 


Admevos (Ephialtés), ἀλλὰ τῆς νυκτὸς 
and to soften the hatred between the 


ἀναιρεθεὶς, ἄδηλον ἔσχε THY τοῦ βίον 


two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boeckh, O. Miller, 
and Mejier—respecting the withdrawal 
from the senate of Areopagus of the 
judgments on homicide, by the pro- 
position of Ephialt@s—has been dis- 
cussed and (in my judgment) refuted 
by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dis- 
sertation—De Areopago non privato 

er Enphialten Homicidii Judiciis, 

iel, 1828. 

1'‘This is the language of those 
authors whom Diodérus copied (Diodér. 
xi. 77)—ob μὴν ἀθρόως ye διέφυγε 
FHAGKOVTOLS ἀνομήμασιν ἐπιβα- 


τελευτήν. Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch (Periklés, ὁ. 10) cites 
Aristotle as having mentioned the 
assassin of Ephialiés. Antipho, how- 
ever, states that the assassin was never 
formally known or convicted (De Cede 
Hero. c. 68). 

The enemies of Periklés circulated 
i report (mentioned by Idomeneus), 
that it was he who hac procured the 
assassination of Ephialtés, from 
je of the superiority of the 
atter (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10), We 
may infer from this report how great. 
the eminence of Ephialtés was. 


Οπλρ, XLVL ASCENDENCY OF PERIKLES. 

direct opposition unavailing, they did not scruple to 
treasonable correspondence with Sparta—invoking the 
aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the demo- 
cracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since 
the recent innovations. How serious was the hazard 
incurred by Athens, near the time of the battle of 
Tanagra, has been already recounted ; together with 
the rapid and unexpected reconciliation of parties 
after that battle, principally owing to the generous 
patriotism of Kimén and his immediate friends. 
IXKimdn was restored from ostracism on this occasion, 
before his full time had expired ; while the rivalry 
between him and Periklés henceforward becomes miti- 
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enter into 


Commence- 
ment of 
the great 
ascendency 
of Perikleés, 
after the 
death of 
Kphialtés, 
Compro- 
mise be- 
tween him 
and JXimon. 
Brilliant 
successes 
of Athens, 
and <era of 
the maxi- 
mum of 
her power. 


gated, or even converted into a compromise,! whereby the internal 
affairs of the city were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign 
expeditions to the other. The successes of Athens during the 
ensuing ten years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained: 
the maximum of her power, which doubtless had a material 
effect in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Periklés, and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Koréneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about by 
Periklés, were introduced other changes belonging ‘to the same 
scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magistrates 
and over the public assembly, was vested in seven 
magistrates, now named for the first time, called 
Nomophylakes, or Law-Guardians, and doubtless 
changed every year. These Nomophylakes sat along- 
side of the Proédri or presidents both in the senate and in the 
public assembly, and were charged with the duty of interposing 
whenever any step was taken or any proposition made contrary to 


Other con- 

stitutional 

changes.— 
The Noro- 
phylakes. 


1 The intervention of Elpiniké, the 
sister of Kimén, in bringing about this 
compromise between her brother and 
Periklés is probable enough (Plutarch, 
Periklés, c. 10, and Kimén, c. 14). 


Clever and engaging, she seems to have 

layed an active part in the political 
intrigues of the day; but we are not 
at all called upon to credit the scandals 
insinuated byEupolisandStesimbrotus. 
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the existing laws. They were also empowered to constrain the 
magistrates to act according to law We do not know whether 
they possessed the presidency of a dikastery—that is, whether they 
could themselves cause one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, 
and put an alleged delinquent on his trial before it, under their 
presidency—or whether they were restricted to entering a formal 
protest, laying the alleged illegality before the public assembly. 
To appoint magistrates, however, invested with this special trust 
of watching and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it 
would probably enable Ephialtés to satisfy many objectors who 
feared to abolish the superintending power of the Areopagus 
without introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were 
honoured with a distinguished place at the public provessions and 
festivals, and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the 
senate of Areopagus after their year of office had expired; but 
they never acquired any considerable power such as that senate 
had itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction and increasing application of the 
Graphé Paranomén, presently to be explained. They are not 
even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly which 
condemned the six generals, after the batttle of Arginuse, to be 
tried by a novel process which violated legal form not less than 
substantial justice? After the expulsion of the Thirty, the senate 
of Areopagus was again invested with a supervision over magis- 
trates, though without anything like its ancient ascendency. 
Another important change, which we may with probability 
refer to Periklés, is the institution of the Nomothetx. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 
1 We hear about these Nomophylakes 


in a distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, 


μόνῃ κατέλιπε τῇ ἐξ ᾿Δρείου πάγον βουλῇ 


τὰ ὑπὲρ τοῦ σώματος. 


Porson, Νομοφύλακες" ἕτεροἑ εἰσι τῶν 
θεσμοθετῶν, ὡς Φιλόχορος ἐν δ΄, οἱ μὲν 
γὰρ ἄρχοντες ἀνέβαινον εἰς ΓΑρειον πάγον 
ἐστεφανώμενοι, οἱ δὲ νομοφύλακες χρύσια 
στρόφια ἄγοντες " καὶ ταῖς θεαῖς ἐναντίον 
ἀρχόντων ἐκαθέζοντο" καὶ τὴν πομπὴν 
ἔπεμπον τῇ Παλλάδι" τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς ἦν- 
ἄγκαζον τοῖς νόμοις χρῆσθαι. καὶ ἐν τῇ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ ἐν τῇ βουλῇ μετὰ τῶν προέ- 
ὅρων ἐκάθηντο, κωλύοντες τὰ ἀσύμφορα 
τῇ πόλει πράττειν" ἕπτα δὲ ἦσαν" καὶ 
κατέστησαν, ὡς Φιλόχορος, ὅτε ᾿Εφιάλτης 


Harpokratién, Pollux, and Snidas 
ve substantially the same account of 
hese magistrates, though none except 
Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is no 
adequate ground for the doubt which 
M. Boeckh expresses about the accu- 
racy of this statement: see Schomann 


Ant. Jur. Pub. Greece. sect. Ixv. ; and 
Cicero, Legg. iii. 20, 
2See Xenophén, Hellenic. i ‘a 


Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by ἃ particular letter and acting together ἴῃς womo 
throughout the entire year: they were lotted off to sit thete— ; 
together only on special occasion and as the necessity een 
arose. According to the reform now introduced, the lawsand | 
Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the sanction or special 
of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent So 
either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already by which, 
in existence : it could only enact a psephism—that is, enacted and © 
properly speaking, a decree applicable only to a Renate 
particular case; though the word was used at Athens in a very 
large sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of general as well 
as permanent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar 
judicial procedure was established. The Thesmothete were 
(directed annually to examine the existing laws, noting any 
contradictions or double laws on the same matter; and in the 
first prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the eleventh day, 
an Ekklesia was held, in which the first business was to go 
through the laws seriatim, and submit them for approval or 
rejection ; first beginning with the laws relating to the senate, 
next coming to those of more general import, especially such as 
determined the functions and competence of the magistrates. 
If any law was condemned by the vote of the public assembly, or 
if any citizen had a new law to propose, the third assembly of the 
Prytany was employed, previous to any other business, in the 
appointment of Nomothete and in the provision of means to pay 
their salary. Previous notice was required to be given publicly 
by every citizen who had new propositions of the sort to make, 
in order that the time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothete 
might be measured according to the number of matters to be 
submitted to their cognizance. Public advocates were further 
named to undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, 
and the citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his 
case against this defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled 
Nomothete. These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn 
dikasts, and were of different numbers according to circum- 
stances: sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 
1000—and we may be certain that the number was always con- 
siclerable. 
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The effect of this institution was to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and 


Procedure : ; : 
inmaking guarantees as the trying of causes or accusations in 
or repealing indicature. We must recollect that the citizens who 
of laws 

ee attended the Ekklesia.or public assembly were not 
rocedure Sworn like the dikasts; nor had they the same 
in judicial ‘solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of 


hearing both sides of the question set forth, nor the 
same full preliminary notice. How much the oath sworn was 
brought to act upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the 
frequent appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the 
unsworn public assembly.1. And there can be no doubt that the 
Nomothete afforded much greater security than the public 
assembly for a proper decision. That security depended upon 
the same principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional 
arrangements of Athens ; upon a fraction of the people casually 
taken, but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—not permanent, but delegated for the occasion,—assembled 
under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full exposition of 
both sides of the case. The power of passing psephisms, or special 
decrees, still remained with the public assembly, which was doubt- 
Jess much more liable to be surprised into hasty or inconsiderate 
decision than either the Dikastery or the Nomothete—in spite of 
the necessity of previous authority from the senate of Five Hun- 
dred, before any proposition could be submitted to it. 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 20, 


which he cites for governing the 
PP. 725, 726. dp’ οὖν τῳ δοκεῖ συμφέρειν 


proceedings of the Nomothets bear 


τῇ πόλει τοιοῦτος νόμος, ὃς δικαστηρίου 
γνώσεως αὐτὸς κνριώτερος ἔσται, καὶ τὰς 
ὑπὸ τῶν ὁμωμοκότων γνώσεις τοῖς ἀνωμ- 
ὅτοις προστάξει λύειν ;---ἐνθυμεῖσθ᾽, ἀπὸ 
τοῦ δικαστηρίου καὶ τῆς καταγνώσεως οἷ 
διεπήδησεν (Timokratés). ἐπὶ τὸν δῆμον, 
ἐκκλέπτων τὸν ἠδικηκότας, Compare 
Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. 6. 15. 

See, about the Nomothete, Sché- 
mann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. Ὁ. 248 seqq., 
and Platner, Prozess und Klagen bey 
den Attikern, Abschn. ii. 3, 3, p. 33 
8egq. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion 
erroneously, that the Nomothetz are 
an institution of Solén. Demosthenés 
indeed ascribes it to Solén (Sch6mann, 
p. 268): but this counts in my view for 
nothing, when I see that all the laws 


unequivocal evidence of a time much 
later. Schomann admits this to a 
certain extent, and in reference to the 
style of these laws—‘‘Illorum quidem 
fragmentorum, que in Timokratea 
extant, recentiorem Solonis cetate formain 
atque orationem apertum est”. But itis 
not merely the style which proves 
them to be of post-Solonian date: it is 
the mention of post-Solonian institu- 
tions, such as the ten prytanics into 
which the year was divided, the ten 
statues of the Eponymi—all derived 
from the creation of the ten tribes by 
Kleisthen@s. On the careless employ- 
ment of the name of Soldn by the 
orators whenever they desire to make 
a strong impression on the dikasts, 1 
have already remarked. 
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As an additional security both to the public assembly and the 
Nomothetze against being entrapped into decisions ene 
contrary to existing law, another remarkable provision Paranomén 
has yet to be mentioned —indict- 


ἃ provision probably in- Tens 
troduced by Periklés at the same time as the forma- against the 
ταν . : mover of 
lities of law-making by means of specially delegated inegal or 
Nomothetw. This was the Graphé Paranomén— hee 
indictment for informality or illegality— which might propos 
be brought on certain grounds against the proposer of 
any law or any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment 
by the dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction with 
any pre-existing law—or if there were any such contradiction, to 
give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that which existed, 
and to write up publicly beforehand what his proposition was— 
in order that there might never be two contradictory laws at the 
same time in operation, nor any illegal decree passed either by 
the senate or by the public assembly. If he neglected this 
precaution, he was liable to prosecution under the Graphé 
Paranomén, which any Athenian citizen might bring against him 
before the dikastery, through the intervention and under the 
presidency of the Thesmothete. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was originally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend 
itself: the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by showing 
that the measure which he attacked contradicted not merely the 
letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws ; and he would 
proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mischievous and 
disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured latitude we find the 
Graphé Paranomén at the time of Demosthenés. The mover of 
a new law or psephism, even after it had been regularly discussed 
and passed, was liable to be indicted, and had to defend himself 
not only against alleged informalities in his procedure, but also 
against alleged mischiefs in the substance of his measure. If 
found guilty by the dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him 
by them was not fixed, but variable according to circumstances. 
For the indictment belonged to that class wherein, after the 
verdict of guilty, first a given amount of punishment was pro- 
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posed by the accuser, next another and lighter amount was 
named by the accused party against himself—the dikastery being 
bound to make their option between one and the other, without 
admitting any third modification—so that it was the interest 
even of the accused party to name against himself a measure of 
punishment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe proposition 
of the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of 1000 drachms, 
unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law, with or without the author, amounted 
wso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a Jaw or of a decrec 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact- 
ment—as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if 1ὖ was a 
decree, or after its approval by the public assembly, and prior to 
its going before the Nomothetz, if it was a law—or after it had 
reached full completion by the verdict of the Nomothete. In 
the former case the indictment stayed its further progress until 
sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 

to guard the existing laws against being wholly or 
theGuske partially nullified by a new proposition. As, in the 
Paranom. procedure of the Nomothets, whenever any propvst- 
tive spiritin tion was made for distinctly repealing any existing 
ante pra law, it was thought unsafe to entrust the defence of 
ee the law so assailed to the chance of some orator 
proposi- gratuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were 
twowthe appointed for the purpose. So also, when any citizen 
unlimited made a new positive proposition, sufficient security 
initiative . hance of 
belonging was not supposed to be afforded by the chance of 
rerery opponents rising up at the time. Accordingly, ἃ 
further guarantee was provided in the personal 
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responsibility of the mover. That the latter, before he proposed 
a new decree or a new law, showWd take care that there was 
nothing in it inconsistent with existing laws—or, if there were, 
that he should first formally bring forward a direct proposition 
for the repeal of such pre-existent law—was in no way unreason- 
able. It imposed upon him an obligation such as he might 
perfectly well fulfil. It served as a check upon the use of that 
right of free speech and initiative in the public assembly which 

belonged to every Athenian without exception,! and which was 
᾿ cherished by the democracy as much as it was condemned by 
oligarchical thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were 
called upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the, 
perplexity of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and 
being obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. 
Jn modern European governments, even the most free and 
constitutional, laws have been both made and applied either by 
select persons or select assemblies, under an organization so 
different as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility 
on the proposer of anew law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making ; while in the applica- 
tion of laws when made, there has always been a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, more or less 
independent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away 
the text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably 
consistent course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact 
that the proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced 
the senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means 
supposed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or at 
least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf of 
the Graphé Paranomén as originally conceived and intended, it 
will hardly apply to that indictment as applied afterwards in its 
plenary and abusive latitude. Thus Aischinés indicts Ktesiphon 

1 The privation of this right of public entire or partial (Demosthen, cont. 
speech (παῤῥησία) followed on the con- Near. p. 1352, c. 9; cont. Meidiam, Ὁ. 


demnation of any citizen to the punish- 545, c. 27), Cp. for the oligarchical sen- 
ment called ἀτιμία, disfranchisement, timent, Xenophdn, Republ. Athen. i. 9. 
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under it for having under certain circumstances proposed a 
crown to Demosthenés. He begins by showing that 
Abusive ie : ᾿ : 
extension the proposition was illegal—for this was the essential 
νον pa. foundation of the indictment: he then goes on further 
ranomén to demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demos- 
afterwards. _ : : ; ae 
| thenés was a vile man and a mischievous politician ; 
accordingly (assuming the argument to be just) Ktesiphon had 
deceived the people in an aggravated way—first by proposing a 
reward under circumstances contrary to law, next by proposing 
it in favour of an unworthy man. The first part of the argument 
only is of the essence of the Graphé Paranomén: the second part 
is in the nature of an abuse growing out of it,—springing from 
that venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in 
a greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens is certain. But though it probably deterred unpractised 
citizens from originating new propositions, it did not produce the 
same effect upon those orators who made politics a regular 
business, and who could therefore both calculate the temper of 
the people and reckon upon support from a certain knot of 
friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political life, made 
it a boast that he had been thus indicted and acquitted seventy- 
five times. Probably the worst effect which it produced was 
that of encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness which 
pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most 
illustrious manifestations; turning deliberative into judicial 
eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a law or decree 
along with a declamatory harangue against the character of its 
mover. We may at the same time add that the Graphé 
It was often +aranomén was often the most convenient way of 
usedasa getting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was 


simple way : 
of procitring used even when the annual period had passed over, 
the repea’ and when the mover was therefore out of danger— 


inglaw— the indictment being then brought only against the 
without =) 


personal ἸΘῪ or decree, as in the case which forms the subject 
fam ews’ of the harangue of Demosthenés against Leptinés. If 


ofthe law. the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he 
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procured at once the repeal of the law or decree, without 
proposing any new, provision in its place, which he would be 
required to do—if not peremptorily, at least by common usage —if 
he carried the law for repeal before the Nomothete. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Periklés varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than 
200 members—most generally of 500—and sometimes 
also of 1000, 1500, 2000 members, on important trials.? 
Each man received pay from the treasurers called 
Kolakrete, after lis day’s business was over, of three oboli or 
half a drachin: at least this was the amount paid during the 
carly part of the Peloponnesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that 
the original pay proposed by Periklés was one obolus, afterwards 
tripled by Kledn; but his opinion is open to much doubt. It 
was indispensable to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce 
citizens to come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now 
one obolus seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate 
temptation even to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the 
public assembly), who were less frequently wanted, and must 
have had easier sittings, than the dikasts: much less, therefore, 
would it be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the 
belief that the pay originally awarded was three oboli:? the 
rather, as these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided 
in pvint of time with the transportation of the confederate 
treasure from Délos to Athens—so that the Exchequer would 


Numbers 
and pay of 
the dikasts, 
as provided 
by Periklés. 


1 See Meier, Attisch. Prozess, Ὁ. 189. 
Andokidés mentions a trial under the 
indictment of γραφὴ παρανόμων, brought 
by his father Leogoras against a senator 
named Speusippus, wherein GOUO di- 
kasts sat—that is the entire body of 
Heliasts. TWowever, the loose speech 
suv habitual with Andokidés renders 
this statement very uncertain (An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis, Ὁ. 3, § 29). 

See Matthiw, De Judiciis Athenien- 
sium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. Ὁ. 252. Matthio questions the 
reading of that passage in Demosthenés 
(contra Meidiam, p. 585), wherein 200 
dikasts are spoken of as sitting in judg- 
ment; he thinks it ought to be wevra- 
κοσίους instead of διακοσίους---οαὺ this 
alteration would be rash. 

“See on this question, Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. p. 233; 


K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 134. 

The proof which M. Boeckh brings 
to show, first, thatthe original pay was 
one obolus—next that Kleén was the 
first to introduce the triobolus—is in 
both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, 
stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated (οὐκ ἕστηκεν-- ἄλλοτε ἄλλως 
ἐδίδοτο) do not so naturally indicate a 
rise from one obolus to three, as ἃ, 
change backwards and forwards ac- 
cording to circumstances. Now it 
seems that there were some occasions 
when the treasury waS so very poor 
thatit was doubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid : see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. 
ὦ. 1; cont. Nikomach. c. 22; and Aris- 
tophan. Equit. 1370. The amount of 
pay may therefore have been sometimes 
affected by this cause, 
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then appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum number 
requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly informed. 
Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts included 
500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them attend. But. 
it also seldom happened, probably, that all the ten divisions sat 
on the same day : there was therefore an opportunity of making 
up deficiencies in division A—when its lot was called and when 
its dikasts did not appear in sufficient numbers—from those who 
belonged to division B or A, besides the supplementary dikasts 
who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions: though on 
all these points we cannot go beyond conjecture. Certain it is, 
however, that the dikasteries were always numerous, and that none 
of the dikasts could know in what causes they would be employed, 
so that it was impossible to tamper with them beforehand. 

Such were the great constitutional innovations of Periklés 


The _ and Ephialtés—changes full of practical results—the 
ieaeeeee: transformation, as well as the complement, of that 
ates democratical system which Kleisthenés had begun 
Periklés, and to which the tide of Athenian feeling had been 
renained gradually mounting up during the preceding twenty 
era q years. The entire force of these changes is generally 
afterwards not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and the 
thebesof  Nomothete are so often represented as institutions of 
eee Solén, and as merely supplied with pay by Periklés. 
dence—ex- This erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of 
tempore’ the growth of the Athenian democracy by throwing 
interrup- —_- back its last elaborations to the period of its early and 
the Four imperfect start. To strip the magistrates of all their 
Amiel judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, 
Thirty. and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 


1 There is a remarkable passage on 
this point in the treatise of Xenophdén, 
De Republic. Athen. iii. 6. He says,— 

Φέρε δὴ, ἀλλὰ φησί τις χρῆναι δικάζειν 
μὲν, ἐλάττους δὲ δικάζειν. ἀνάγκῃ τοί- 
νυν, ἐὰν μὲν πολλὰ (both Weiske and 
Schneider substitute πολλά here in 
place of ὀλίγα, which latter makes no 
sense) ποιῶνται δικαστήρια, ὀλίγοι ἐν 
ἑκάστῳ ἔσονται τῷ δικαστηρίῳ - ὥστε καὶ 
διασκευάσασθαι ῥᾳδιον ἔσται πρὸς ὀλίγους 
δικαστὰς, καὶ συνδεκάσαι (80 Schneider 


and Matthix in place of συνδικάσαι). 
πολὺ ἧττον ὀικαίως δικάζειν. 

That there was a good deal of 
bribery at Athens, where individuals 
could be approached and dealt with, 
is very probable (see Xenoph. de 
Repub. Ath. iii. 3): and we may well 
believe that there were also particular 
occasions on which money was given 
to the dikasts, some of whom were 
punished with death for such corrupt. 
receipt (Aischinés cont. Timarch. ὁ. 
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cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as to 
repeal and enact laws—this was the consummation of the Athenian 
democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I except the 
temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and the Thirty) 
was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian interference. 
As Periklés made it, so it remained in the days of Demosthenés 
—though with a sensible change in the character, and abatement 
in the energies, of the people, rich as well as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice 
as might have been expected from individual magis- 
trates, we have to consider, first—That personal and 
pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common 
vice among the leading men of Athens and Sparta, 
when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of 
Sparta; next, That in the Grecian cities generally, 
as we know even from the oligarchical Xenophon (he 
particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and great men 
were not only insubordinate to the magistrates, but 
mace a parade of showing that they cared nothing about them.’ 
We know also from the same unsuspected source,” that while 
the poorer Athenian citizens who served on shipboard were 
distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling 
burghers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the 


numerous 


Working 

of the 
numerous 
dikasteries 
—their 
large 
numbers 
essential to 
exclude 
corruption 
or intimida- 
tion— 
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individual 
magistrates 
to corrup- 
tion. 


17—22, Ὁ. 12—15), Lut the passage to procure justice against them for fear 


above’ quoted from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the 
precautions taken to prevent corrup- 
tion of the dikasteries were well- 
devised and successful, though these 
peers might sometimes be 
eluded. 
1 Xenoph. De Republ. Laced. c, 8.2. 
τεκμαίρομαι δὲ ταῦτα, ὅτι ἐν μὰν ταῖς ἄλ- 
λαις πόλεσιν οἱ δυνατώτεροι o ure Bove 
λονται δοκεῖν τὰς ἂἀρχ ἃς φοβεῖς- 
σθαι, ἀλλὰ νομίξουσι τοῦτο 
ἀνελεύθερον ἐΐν αι" ἐν δὲ τῇ Ἑπάρτῇ 
οἱ κράτιστοι καὶ ὑπέρχονται μάλιστα τὰς 
apyds, dic. 
especting the violent proceedings 
cominitted by powerful men at Thébes, 
whereby it became almost impossible 


of being put to death, see Dikwarchus, 
Vit. Grieve, Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 143, 
and Polybius, xx, 4, 6; xxiii. 2. 

+ Xenoph. Memorah. iii. 55 8. Μη- 
δαμῶς, ἄφη ὃ Σωκράτης, @ Teptxdets, 
οὕτως ἥγου ἀνηκέστῳ πονηρίᾳ νοσεῖν 
᾿Αθηναίους " οὐχ ὁρᾷς, ws εὖ TAKTOL LEV 
εἰσιν ἐν TOLS YaUTLKO ὡς, εὐτάκτως 
δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γυμνικοῖς ἀγῶσι πείθονται τοῖς 
ἐπιστάταις, οὐδένων δὲ καταδεέστερον ἐν 
τοῖς χοροῖς ὑπηριτοῦσι τοῖς διδασκάλοις; 
τοῦτο γάρ TOL, ἔφη, καὶ θαυμαστόν ἐστί" 
τὸ τοὺς μὲν τοιούτους πευθ- 
αρχεῖν τοῖς ἐφεστῶσι, τοὺς δὲ 
ὁπλίτας, καὶ τοὺς ἱππεῖς, οἵ 
δοκοῦσι καλοκαγαθίᾳ προκεκ’ 
ρίσθαι τῶν πολιτῶν, ἀπειθεσ- 
τάτους εἶναι πάντων. 
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rich citizens who served on horseback the most disobedient of 


all. 


To make rich and powerful criminals effectively amenable 


to justice has indeed been found so difficult everywhere, until a 
recent period of history, that we should be surprised if it were 


otherwise in Greece. 


When we follow the reckless demeanour 


of rich men like Kritias, Alkibiadés,) and Meidias, even under 
the full-grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their 
predecessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness,? even assuming him to 


1See Xenophén, Memorab. 1, 2, 
12—25 ; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
which he gives as spoken by Alkibi- 
adés in the assembly, vi. 17; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. ο. 7—8—16, and the Oration 
of Demosthenés against Meidias 
throughout: also Fragm. V. of the 
TléAapyo. of Aristophanés, Meineke, ii. 
p. 1128, 

“Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise 
on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as 
originally constituted in order ‘“‘to 
deal with offenders too stout for the 
ordinary course of justice”. The 
abundant compounds of the Greck 
language furnish a single word exactly 
describing this same class of offenders 
—YBprarodixa.—the title of one of the 
lost comedies of Eupolis: see Meineke, 
Historia Critica Comicorum Greecorum, 
vol. i. Ὁ. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise 
on Civil Government: ‘“‘There was 
hardly a session of parliament from 
the time of Henry III. to Henry 
VIII., but laws were enacted for 
restraining the feuds, robberies, and 
oppressions of the barons and their 
dependents on the one side—and to 
moderate and check the excesses and 
extortions of the royal purveyors on 
the other: these being the two capital 
evils then felt, Respecting the tyranny 
of the ancient baronage, even squires 
as well as others were not ashamed to 
wear the liveries of their leaders, and 
to glory in every badge of distinction, 
whereby they might be known to be 
retained as the bullies of such or such 
great men, and to engage in their 
quarrels, just or unjust, right or wrong. 
The histories of those times, together 
with the statutes of the realm, inform 
us that they associated (or, as they 
called it, confederated together) in great 


bodies, parading on horseback in fairs 
and markets, and clad in armour, to 
the great terror of peaceable subjects : 
nay, that they attended their lords to 
parliament, equipped in the same 
military dress, and even dared some- 
times to present themselves before the 
judge of assize, and to enter the courts 
of justice in a hostile manner—while 
their principals sat with the judges on 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, 
and influencing the juries by looks, 
nous, signs, and signals,” (Treatise 
concerning Civil Government, Ὁ. 337, ' 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D., London, 1781.) 

The whole chapter (pp. 301—355) 
contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation 
exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Fragmenta of 
Sallust gives a striking picture of the 
coniluct of powerful citizens under the 
Roman Republic. (Fragm. lib. i. p. 
158, ed. Delph.) 

“Ὁ At discordia, et avaritia, et 
ambitio, et caeetera secundis rebus oriri 
sueta mala, post Carthaginis excidium 
maximé aucta sunt. Nam injuriae 
validiorum, et ob eas discessio plebis ἃ 
Patribus, alizque dissensiones domi 
fuere jam inde ἃ principio: neque 
amplius, quam regibus exactis, dum 
metus & Tarquinio et bellum grave cum 
Etruria positum est, zequo et modesto 
jure agitatum: dein, servili imperio 
patres plebem exercere: de vita atque 
tergo, regio more consulere: agro 

ellere, et & ceteris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, et 
maximé fcenoris onere, oppressa plebes, 
cum assiduis beilis tributum simul et 
militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Aventinum insedit. Tum- 
gue tvibunos plebis, et alia sibi jura 
paravit. Discordiarum et certaminis 
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be upright and well-intentioned. 


Now the dikasteries established 


vy Periklés were inaccessible both to corruption and intimidation : 
their number, their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of know- 
ine beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular cause, 


prevented both the one and the other. 


And ‘besides that, the 


mavnitude of their number, extravagant according to our ideas 
-of judicial business, was essential to this tutelary effect’—it 


utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicnm.” 

Compare the exposition of the con- 
‘dition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turias, in Wiilimann’s Stadte-Wesen des 
Miltelalters, especially vol. iii, pp. 196 
κα] 00 seog, 

The memorable institution which 
spread throngh nearly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of namiug 
as Podesta or supreme magistrate a 
“person not belonging to the city itself, 
to hold oftice for a short time, was the 
expedient which they resorted to for 
escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, 
arising out of powerful family con- 
nexious The restrictions which were 
thought necessary to guard against 
‘either favour or antipathies on the 
part of the Podesta are extremely 
singular (Hullmann, vol. iii. pp. 252— 
261 segq.). 

“The proceeding of the patrician 
families in these cities (observes Hull- 
mann) in respect to the debts which 
they owed was among the worst of the 
many oppressions tu which the trading 
classes Were exposed at their hands— 
-one of the greatest abuses which they 
practised by means of their superior 
position. How often did they even 
maltreat their creditors, who came to 
demand merely what was due to them!” 
AStadte-Wesen, vol. ii. Ὁ. 229.) 

Machiavel’s Ilistory of Florence 
illustrates, throughout, the inveterate 
habit of the powerful families to set 
themselves above the laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed he seems to regard 
this as an incorrigible chronic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring 
-disputes between powerful men and. 
the body of the people. ‘‘The people 
{he says) desire to live according to the 
Jaws; the great men desire to overrule 
the laws: it is therefore impossible 
that the twoshould march in harmony.” 
‘<¢Volendo il popolo vivere seconco le 
leggi, e i potenti comandare a quelle, 


non ἃ possibile che capino insieme” 
(Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, liv. 11. 
p. 79, ad ann. 1282). 

The first book of the interesting 
tale, called the Promessi Sposi, of Man- 
zoni—itself full of historical matter, 
and since published with illustrative 
notes by the historian Canti—exhibits 
a state of judicial administration, very 
similar to that above described, in the 
Milanese, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; demonstrated 
by repeated edicts, all ineffectual, to 
bring powerful men under the real 
control of the laws, 

Because men of wealth and power, 
in the principal governments of modern 
Burope, are now completely under the 
control of the laws, the modern reader 
isapt to suppose that this is the natural 
state of things. Itis therefore not un- 
important to produce some references 
(which might be indefinitely muIti- 
plied) reminding him of the very cliffe- 
rent phenomena which past history 
exhibits almost everywhere. 

1The number of Roman judices 
employed to try a criminal cause 
under the gucestiones perpetue in the 
last century anda half of the Repub- 
lic seems to have varied between 100, 
75, 70, 56, 51, 52, 32, &c. (Laboulaye, 
Essai sur les Loix Criminelles des 
Romains, Ὁ. 336, Paris, 18465). 

In the time of Augustus, there was 
a total of 4000 judices at Rome, distri- 
buted into four decuries (Pliny, H. N. 
Xxxiii. 7). 

The venality as well as the party 
corruption of these Roman judices or 
jurors, taken from the senatorial and 
equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state, was well 
known and flagrant (Appian, Bell. Civ. 
j, 22, 85, 37; Laboulaye, ibid. Ὁ. 217— 
227; Walter, Geschichte des Romi- 
schen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 237, 233 5 
Asconius in Ciceron. Verrin. pp. 141— 
145, ed. Orell. ; and Cicero himself, in 
the remarkable letter to Atticus, Ep. 
ad Attic. 1, 16). 
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served further to render the trial solemn and the verdict 
imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may see 
by the fact that in important causes the dikastery was doubled 
or tripled. Nor was it possible by any other means than 
numbers? to give dignity to an assembly of citizens, of whom 
many were poor, some old, and all were despised individually 
by rich accused persons who were brought before them—as 
Aristophanés and Xenophén give us plainly to understand? If 


1 Numerous dikasteries taken by lot 
seem to have been established in later 
times in Rhodes and other Grecian 
cities (though Rhodes was not demo- 
cratically constituted) and to have 
worked satisfactorily. Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Coesarem de Re- 
publica ordinanda, Ὁ. 561, ed. Cort.): 
“Judices ἃ paucis probari, regnum 
est; ex pecunia legi, inhonestum. 
Quare omnes primez classis judicare 
placet ; sed numero plures quam judi- 
cant. Neque Rhodios, neque alias 
civitates unquam suorum judiciorum 
penituit; ubi promiscué. dives et 
pauper, ut cuique sors tulit, de max- 
imis rebus juxté ac de minimis dis- 
ceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous judi- 
cature, in a republic where there is no 
standing army or official force profes- 
sionally constituted, as the only means 
of enforcing public-minded justice 
against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito 
Livio, lib. i. ὁ. 7. 

“Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a for- 
tificazione della soprascritta conclu- 
sione, I accidente seguito pur in 
Firenze contra Piero Soderini: il quale 
al tutto segui per non essere in quella 
republica alcuno modo di accuse contro 
alla ambizione dei potenti cittadini : 
perché lo accusare un potente a otto 
giudici in una republica, non basta: 
bisogna che i giudici siano assai, 
perché pochi sempre fanno a modo de’ 
pochi,” &c. : compare the whole of the 
same chapter, 

I add another remarkable passage 
of Machiavel—Discorso sulla Riforma 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Leo 
X.), Pp. 119, 120, vol. iv. of the com- 
plete edition of his works, 1813. 

“EF necessarissimo in una republica 
questo ricorso, perch’ i pochi cittadini 
non hanno ardire di punire gli uomini 
grandi, 6 perd bisogna che a tale effetto 
concorrano assai cittadini, aecioché il 


giudicio si nasconda, e nascondendosi, 
ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

2 Aristophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophon, 
Rep. Ath. 1. 18, Weare not to suppose 
that ail the dikasts who tried a cause 
were very poor; Demosthenés would 
not talk to very poor men as to “the 
slave whom each of them might have 
left at home” (Demosthenés cont. 
Stephan. A. c. 26, p. 1127). 

It was criminal by law in the dikasts 
to receive bribes in the exercise of 
their functions, as well as in every 
citizen to give money to them (De- 
mosth. cont. Steph. B. 6. 18, Ὁ. 1187). 
And it seems perfectly safe to affirm 
that in practice the dikasts were never 
tampered with beforehand: had the 
fact been otherwise, we must have 
seen copious allusions to it in the many 
free-spoken pleadings which remain to 
us (just as there are in the Roman 
orators): whereas, in point of fact, 
there are hardly any such allusions. 
The word δεκάζων (in Isokratés de Pac., 
Or. vill. p. 169, sect. 65) does not allude 
to obtaining by corrupt means verdicts 
of cikasts in the dikastery, but to ob- 
taining by such means votes for offices 
in the public assembly, where the 
election took place by show of hands. 
Tsokratés says that this was often done 
in his time, and so perhaps it may have 
been; but in the case of the dikas- 
teries, much better security was taken 
against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his 
πολιτεῖαι, Fragm. xi. Ὁ. 69, ed. Neu- 
mann: compare Harpokratién ν. 
Accagety; Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 143 
and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that 
Anytus was the first person who 
taught the art τοῦ dexagew τὰ δικασ- 
τήρια, & snort time before the battle of 
fEgospou mi. But besides that the 
informaticn on this point is to the last 
degree vague, we may remark that 
between the defeat of the oligarchy of 
Four Hundred and the battle of 
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we except the strict and peculiar educational discipline of Sparta, 
‘these numerous dikasteries afforded the only organ which Grecian 
politics could devise, for getting redress against powerful criminals, 
public as well as private, and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt 


verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we 
that they are nothing but Jury-trial applied on a scale 
broad, systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond 
all other historical experience—and that they therefore 
-exhibit in exaggerated proportions both the excellences 
and the defects characteristic of the jury-system, as 
compared with decision by trained and professional 
judges. All the encomiums, which it is customary to 
pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found predicable 
of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater decree ; 
all the reproaches, which can be addressed on good 


shall find 


The Athe- 
nian di- 
kasteries 
are Jury- 
trial applied 
on the 
broadest 
scale—ex- 
hibiting 
both its 
excellences 
and its 
defects 

in an ex- 
aggerated 


form. 


eround to the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries 
also, though in a less degree. Such parallel is not less just, 
though the dikasteries, as the most democratical feature of 
democracy itself, have been usually criticized with marked 
disfavour—every censure or sneer or joke against them which 
can be found in ancient authors, comic as well as serious, being 
accepted as true almost to the letter; while juries are so 
popular an institution, that their merits have been over-stated 
(in England at least) and their defects kept out of sight. The 
theory uf the Athenian dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial, as 
it has prevailed in England since the Revolution of 1688, are one 
and the same: recourse to a certain number of private citizens, 
taken by chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand 
who they will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff 


JEgospotami, the financial and _poli- 
tical condition of Athens was so ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed, that it may 
well be doubted whether she could 
maintain the paid dikasteries on the 
ordinary footing. Both all the personal 
service of the citizens and all the 
public money must have been put in 
requisition at that time for defence 
against the enemy, without leaving 
any surplus for other purposes ; 
‘there was not enough even to afford 
constant pay to the soldiers and sailors 
¢dcompare Thucyd. vi. 91: viii. 69, 71, 


76, 86). If, therefore, in this time of 
distress, the dikasteries were rarely 
convoked, and without any certainty 
of pay, ἃ powerful accused person 
might tind it more easy to tamper with 
them beforehand, than it had been 
before, or than it came to be after- 
wards, when the system was regularly 
in operation. We can hardy reason 
with safety therefore, from the period 
shortly preceding the battle of Aigos- 
otami, either to that which preceded 
he Sicilian expedition or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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and defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before them. 
But in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences ; while English practice, in this respect as in so. 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial system,. 
has never been more than a portion—kept in subordination, 
trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and by judges. 
presiding over an artificial system of law. In the English state 
trials, down to a period not long before the Revolution of 1688,. 
any jurors who found a verdict contrary to the dictation of the 
judge were liable to fine; and at an earlier period (if a second 
jury on being summoned found an opposite verdict) even to the 
terrible punishment of attaint.!. And though, for the last century 
and a half, the verdict of the jury has been free as to matters of 
fact, new trials having taken the place of the old attaint—yet 
the ascendency of the presiding judge over their minds, and his 
influence over the procedure as the authority on matters of law, 
has always been such as to overrule the natural play of their 
feelings and judgment as men and citizens 2—sometimes to the 


1 Mr, Jardine, in his interesting and 
valuable publication, Criminal Trials, 
vol. i. p. 115, after giving an account of 
the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton 
in 1553, for high treason, and his 
acquittal, observes — ‘There is one 
circumstance in this trial which ought 
not to be passed over without an 
observation. Itappears that after the 
trial was over, the jury were required 
to give recognizances to answer for 
their verdict, and were afterwards 
nen for nearly eight months 
and heavily fined by a sentence of the 
Star-chamber. Such was the security 
which the trial by jury afforded to the 
subject in those times: and such were 
the perils to which jurors were then 
exposed, who ventured to act upon 
their conscientious opinions in state 
prosecutions! But even these proceed- 
ings against the jury, monstrous as 
they appear to our improved notions of 
the adininistration of justice, must not 
be considered as a wanton exercise of 
unlawful power on this particular 
occasion. The fact is that the judges 
of England had for centuries before 
exercised a similar authority, though 


not without some murmuring against 
it; and it was not until more than a 
century after it, in the reign of Charles. 
11., that a solemn decision was 
pronounced against its legality.” 

.... “Jn the reign of James I. 
it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two Chief 
Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when a party indicted is found guilty 
on the trial, the jury shall not be 
questioned; but on the other side, 
when the jury hath ecquitied a felon or 
a traitor against manifest proof, they 
may be charged in the Star-chamber for 
their partiality in finding a manifest 
offender not guilty. After the abolition 
of the Star-chamber, there were several: 
instances in the reign of Charles II., 
in which it was resolved that both grand 
and petit juries might be fined for 
giving verdicts against plain evidence: 
and the directions of the court.” Com- 
pare Mr. Amos’s Notes on Fortescue, 
De Laudibus Legum Anglia, ο. 27. 

2Respecting the french juries,. 
M. Cottu (Reflexions sur la Justice 
criminelle, Ὁ. 79) remarks,— 

“‘ Le désir ardent de bien faire dont. 
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detriment, much oftener to the benefit (always excepting political 
trials), of substantial justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged 
of the law as well as of the fact. The laws were not numerous, 
and were couched in few, for the most part familiar, words. To 
determine how the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were 
undisputed, the law invoked was properly applicable to them, 
were parts of the integral question submitted to them, and 
comprehended in their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery 
construed the law for itself without being bound to follow the 
decisions of those which had preceded it, except in so far as such 
analogy might really influence the convictions of the members. 
They were free, self-judging persons—unassisted by the svhooling, 
but at the same time untrammeled by the awe-striking ascend- 
ency, of a professional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspira- 
tions of their own consciences, and recognizing no authority 


except the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 
Trial by jury, as practised in England smce 1688, has been 


politically most valuable, as a security against the 
encroachments of an anti-popular executive. 
for this reason, partly for others not necessary to 
state here, it has had greater credit as an instrument 
of judicature generally, and has been supposed to 
produce much more of what is good in English 
administration of justice than really belongs to it. 
Amidst the unqualified encomiums so frequently 


The 
encomiums 
usually 
pronounced 
upon the 
jury-trial 
would apply 
yet more 
strongly 

to the 
Athenian 
dikasteries. 


Partly 


bestowed upon the honesty, the uwnprejudiced rectitude of 


165 jurés sont généralement animés, et 
la crainte de s’égarer, les jette dans 
une obdissance passive ἃ Vimpulsion 
qui leur est donnée par le président de 
la Cour d@’Assise, et si ce magistrat sait 
s’emparer de leur estime, alors leur 
confiance en lui ne connoit plus de 
bornes. ΠῚ le considtrent comme 
létoile qui doit les guider dans 
Vobseurité qui les environne, et pleins 
d’un respect avengle pour son opinion, 
ils n’attendent que la manifestation 
qu'il leur en fait pour la sanctionner 
par leur déclaration. Ainsiau lieu de 
deux juges que Vaccusé devoit avoir, il 
n’en a bien souvent αὐτὰ] seul, qui est 
le président de la Cour dl’ Assise.’ 

Anselm Feuerbach (inthe second part 
of his work, Uber die Oeffentlichkeit und 
Mundlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspflege, 


which contains his review of the French 
judicial system, Ueber die Gerichts- 
verfassung Frankreichs, Abth, ili, H. 
γ. Ὁ. 477) confirms this statement from 
a large observation of the French courts 
of justice. : 

The habit of the French juries, in so 
many doubtful cases, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of seven 
against five (in which case the law threw 
theburden of actual condemnation upon 
the judges present in court, directing 
their votes to be counted along with 
those of the jury) is a remarkable proof 
of this aversion of the jury to the re- 
sponsibility of decision: see Feuerbach, 
ibid. p. 481 seg. Compare also the 
treatise of the same author, Betrach- 
tungentiber das Geschwornen-Gericht, 
p. 186—198. 
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appreciation, the practical instinct for detecting falsehood and 
resisting sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and put 
into a jury-box, comparatively little account is taken either of 
the aids, or of the restrictions, or of the corrections in the shape 
of new trials, under which they act, or of the artificial forensic 
medium into which they are plunged for the time of their service ; 
so that the theory of the case presumes them to be more of 
spontaneous agents, and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, 
than the practice confirms. Accordingly, when we read these 
encomiums in modern authors, we shall find that both the direct 
benefits ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed 
justice, and still more its indirect benefits in improving and 
educating the citizens generally, might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Periklés about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from a permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion that 
he himself individually stands in need of the same protection or 
redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. As to the 
effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect to the laws and con- 
stitutlon—in giving to every citizen a personal interest in 
enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—in imparting 
a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through the 
discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in calling forth 
the patriotic sympathies and exercising the mental capacities of 
every individual—all these effects were produced in a still 
higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, without 
any professional judge upon whom they could throw the 
responsibility of deciding for them.} 


11 transcribe from an eminent law- 
yer of the United States—Mr Living- 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the 
State of Louisiana (Preface, pp. 12—16), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury. 
It contains little more than the topics 
commonly insisted on, but it is ex- 
pressed with peculiar warmth, and 


with the greater fulness, inasmuch as 
the people of Lousiana, for whom the 
author was writing, had no familiarity 
with the institution and its working. 
The reader will observe that almost 
everything here said in recommenda- 
tion of the jury might have been urged 
by Periklés with much truer and wider 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 


were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under 
the Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent 
the average man of the time and of the neighbourhood, 
exempt indeed from pecuniary corruption or personal 
fear,—deciding according to what he thinks justice or 
to some genuine feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or 


Imperfec- 
tions of 
jury-trial— 
exacgerated 
in the 
procedure 
of the 
dikasteries. 


patriotism, which in reference to the case before him he thinks 


application, in enforcing his transfer of 
judicial power from individual magis- 
trates to the dikasteries. 

‘* By our constitution (i.e. in Louisi- 
ana) the right of a trial by jury is 
secured to the accused, but it is not 
exclusively established. This, how- 
ever, may be done by law, and there 
are sO many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper 
to insert in the code a precise declara- 
tion that in all criminal prosecutions 
the trial by jury is a privilege which 
cannot be renounced. Were it left 
entirely at the option of the accused, 
a desire to propitiate the favour of the 
jidge, ignorance of his interest, or the 
confusion incident to his situation, 
might induce him to waive the advan- 
tage of a trial by his country, and 
thus by degrees accustom the people 
to a spectacle which they ought never 
to behold—a single man determining 
the fact, applying the law, and dis- 
posing at his will of the life, liberty, 
and reputation of a citizen. . . . 
Those who advocate the present dis- 
position of our laws say—admitting 
the trial by jury to be an advantage— 
the law does enough when it gives the 
accused the option to avail himself of 
its benefits. He is the best judge 
whether it will be useful to him, and 
it would be unjust to direct him in so 
important a choice. This argument is 
specious, but not solid. There are 
reasons, and some have already been 
stated, to show that this choice cannot 
be freely oxerciged. There is, more- 
over, another interest besides that of 
the culprit to be considered. If he be 
guilty, the state has an interest in his 
‘conviction; and whether guilty or 
innocent, it has a higher interest— 
that the fact should be fairly canvassed 
before judges inaccessible to influence, 
and unbiassed by any false views of 
official duty. It has an interest in 
the character of its administration of 


justice, and a paramount duty to per- 
form in rendering it free from suspicion. 
It is not true, therefore, to say that 
the laws do enough when they give 
the choice between a fair and impar- 
tial trial, and one that is liable to the 
greatest objections. They must do 
more—they must restrict that choice, 
so as not to suffer an ill-advised indi- 
vidual to degrade them into instru- 
ments of ruin, though it should be 
voluntarily inflicted; or of death, 
though that death should be suicide.” 
‘‘Another advantage of rendering 
this mode of trial obligatory is that it 
diffuses the most valuable information 
among every rank of citizens. It is a 
school, of which every jury thatisim- , 
panelled is a separate class, where the 
dictates of the laws and the con- 
sequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The frequent 
exercise of these important functions, 
moreover, gives a sense of dignity and 
self-respect, not only becoming to the 
character of a free citizen, but which 
adds to his private happiness. Neither 
party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, 
can deprive him of his share in the 
administration of justice, though they 
can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. 
Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though 
placed in perhaps the humblest station, he 
is yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, 
and the reputation of his fellow-citizens 
against injustice and oppression; and 
that while his plain understanding has 
been found the best refuge for innocence, 
his incorruptible integrity ts pronounced 
α sure pledge that quilt will not escape. 
A state whose most obscure citizens are 
thus individually elevated to perform 
these august functions; who are 
alternately the defenders of the in- 
jured, the dread of the guilty, the 
vigilant guardians of the constitu- 
tion ; without whose consent ne 
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as good as justice,—but not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, 
and prejudices, all of which act the more powerfully because 


there is often no consciousness 


punishment can be inflicted, no dis- 
grace incurred ; who can by their voice 
arrest the blow of oppression, and 
direct the hand of justice where to 
strike ;—such a state can never sink 
into slavery, or easily submit to 
oppression. Corrupt rulers may per- 
vert the constitution; ambitious 
demagogues may violate its precepts; 
foreign influence may control its opera- 
tions; but while the people enjoy the 
trial by jury, taken by lot from among 
themselves, they cannot cease to be 
free. The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity and independence it 
inspires, the courage it creates, will 
always give them an energy of resist- 
ance that can grapple with encroach- 
ments, and a renovating spirit that 
will make arbitrary power despair. 
The enemies of freedom know this; 
they know how admirable a vehicle it 
is to convey the contagion of those 
liberal principles which attack the 
vitals of their power, and they there- 
fore guard against its introduction 
with more care than they would take 
to avoid pestilential disease. In coun- 
tries where it already exists, they 
insidiously endeavour to innovate, be- 
cause they dare not openly destroy: 
changes inconsistent with the spirit of 
the institution are introduced, under 
the plausible pretext of improvement ; 
the common class of citizens are too ill- 
informed to perform the functions of 
jurors—a selection is necessary. This 
choice must be confided to an agent of 
executive power, and must be made 
among the most emivent for educa- 
tion, wealth, and respectability; so 
that after several successive operations 
of political chemistry, a shining result 
may be obtained, freed indeed from all 
republican dross, but without any of 
the intrinsic value that is found in the 
rugged but inflexible integrity and in- 
corruptible worth of the original com- 
position. Men impanelled by this pro- 
cess bear no resemblance but in name 
to the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors 
who derive no dignity but from the per- 
Jornuance of their duties, and the momen- 
tary exercise of whose functions gives no 
time for the work of corruption or the in- 
Jluence of ear. By innovations such as 
these the institution is so changed as 
to leave nothing to attach the affec- 


of their presence, and because 


tions or awaken the interest of the 

eople, and it is neglected as an use- 
ess or abandoned as a mischievous 
contrivance.” 

Consistently with this earnest ad- 
miration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, 
by the provisions of his code, limits 
very materially the interference of the 
presiding judge, thus bringing back 
the jurors more nearly to a similarity 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85): “I 
restrict the charge of the judge to an 
opine of the law and to the repetition 
of the evidence, only when required by 
any one of the jury. The practice of 
repeating all the testimony from notes, 
-—always (from the nature of things) 
imperfectly, not seldom inaccurately, 
and sometimes carelessly taken—has 
a double disadvantage: it makes the 
jurors, who rely more on the judge's 
notes than on their own memory, inat- 
tentive to the evidence; and it gives 
them an imperfect copy of that which 
the nature of the trial by jury requires. 
that they should record in their own 
minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, 
the necessity will quicken their atten- 
tion, and it will be only when they dis- 
agree in their recollection that recourse 
will be had to the notes of the judge.” 
Mr. Livingston goes on to add, that the 
judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are scarcely 
ever neutral—always take a side—and 
generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those 
which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jury-trial 
are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, enlarged 
with many valuable reflections on the 
different shape which the jury-system 
has assumed in England and France 
(Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations des. 
Jury, traduit de l’Anglois, par Charles. 
Comte, 2nd ed., Paris, 1828, wi‘) pre- 
liminary Considérations sur le Pouvoir 
Judiciaire, pp. 100 seqq.). 

The length of this note forbids my 
citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard 
Phillips or from those of M. Comte; 
but they would be found (like those of 
Mr. Livingston) even more applicable 
to the dikasteries of Athens than to 
the juries of England and America. 
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they even appear essential to his idea of plain and straightforward 
good sense. According as a jury is composed of Catholics or 
Protestants, Irishmen or Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or 
inhabitants of a frontier on which smuggling prevails, there is 
apt to prevail among them a corresponding bias. At the time of 
any great national delusion, such as the Popish Plot—or of any 
powerful local excitement, such as that of the Church ankl King, 
mobs at Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the 
Dissenters—juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age 
recognizes to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove 
of the infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is. 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dikastery at Athens,—having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him,—would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America, and better than he would have had in 


England down to the seventeenth century.? 


1 Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, In- 
troduct. Ὁ. 8) observes that the “‘ pro- 
ceedings against persons accused of 
state offences in the earlier periods of 
our history do not deserve the name of 
trials: they were a mere mockery of 
justice,” &c. 

Respecting what English juries have 
heen, it is curious to peruse the follow- 
ing remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, 
Observations on the Statutes, p. 409. 
In remarking on a statute of Henry 
VIT., A.D. 1404, he says— 

“The 2lst chapter recites—‘ That 
perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among such 
persons as passen and been impanelled 
In ee joined between party and 

arty ’. 

ae This offence hath been before this 
statute complained of in preambles to 
several laws, being always the perjury 
of a juror, who finds a verdict contrary 
to his oath, and not that which we hear 
too much of at present, in the witnesses 
produced at a trial. 

“In the Dance of Death, written 
originally in French by Macharel, and 
translated by Jotm Lydgate in this 
reign, with some additions to adapt it 


Juries bring the 


to English characters, a juryman is 
mentioned, who had often been bribed 
for giving a false verdict, which shows 
the offence to have been very common. 
The sheriff, who summoned the jury, 
was likewise greatly accessory to this 
crime, by summoning those who were 
most partial and prejudiced. Carew, 
in his account of Cornwall, informs us 
that it was a common article in an 
attorney's bill to charge pro amicitid 
vice-coniitis. 

“Tt is likewise remarkable that 
partiality and perjury in jurors of the 
city of London 1s more particularly 
complained of than in other parts of 
England, by the preamble of this and 
other statutes. Stow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were 
punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of 
having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. He likewise com- 
plains that this crying offence continued 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when 
he wrote his account of London: and 
Fuller, in his English Worthies, men- 
tions it as a proverbial saying, that 
London juries hang half and save half. 
Grafton also, in his Chronicle, informs. 
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common feeling as well as the common reason of the public—or 
often indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions of 
the public—to dictate the application of the law to particular 
cases. ‘They are a protection against anything worse—-especially 
against such corruption or servility as is liable to taint permanent 
official persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything better. 
Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, and had 
in it only the same ingredients of error and misdecision, as the 
English jury ; but it had them in stronger dose,! without the 


us that the Chancellor of the diocese of 
London was indicted for a murder, and 
that the bishop wrote a letter to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, 
to stop the prosecution, ‘ because Lon- 
don juries were so prejudiced, that they 
would find Abel guilty for the murder 
91 Cain’. 

“‘ The punishment for a false verdict 
by the petty jury is by writ of attaint: 
and the statute directs that half of the 
£rand jury, when the trial is yer medze- 
tatem langue, shall be strangers, not 
Londoners, 


‘And meres no London jury, but are 
eC 
In evidence as far by common fame, 
As they are by present deposition.’ 
(Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady, 
Act IIL. Sc. 3.) 


‘Tt appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 
(which likewise recites the great in- 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the 
Strongest terins), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants—the 
twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who had 
obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure 
it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
£iven in favour of the crown, no attaint 
could be brought, because the king 
‘could not be joined asa defendant with 
the jury who were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the same work pp. 394 
—457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on For- 
tescue de Laudib. Leg. Angliz, c. 27. 

1In France, jury-trial was only 
imtroduced for the first time by the 
‘Constituent Assembly in 1790 ; and then 
only for Criminal procedure: I tran- 
scribe the following remarks on the 
working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s ‘‘“Répertoire de Juris- 
prudence,” article Jurd. Though written 
in a spirit very favourable to the jury, 
it proclaims the reflections of an observ- 


ing lawyer on the temper and compe- 
tence of the jurymen whom he had seen 
in action, and on their disposition to 
pronounce the verdict according to the 
Jeeling which the case before them 
inspired. 

“Pourquoi faut-il qu’une institution 
quirassure les citoyens contre l’endur- 
cissement et la prevention 81 funeste ἃ 
Vinnocence, que peut produire Vhabi- 
tude de juger les crimes . . . qu'une 
institution qui donne pour juges ἃ un 
accusé, des citoyens indépendans de 
toute espéce d’influence, ses pairs, ses 
égaux . . . pourquoi faut-il que 
cette institution, dont les formes sont 
simples, touchantes, patriarchales, 
dont la théorie flatte et entraine l’esprit 
par une séduction irrésistible, ait été si 
souvent méconnue, trompée par lignor- 
ance et la pusillanimité, prostituée 
peut-étre par une vile et coupable cor- 
ruption? 

‘“‘Rendons pourtant justice aux 
erreurs, méme ἃ la prévarication, des 
jurés: ils ont trop de fois acquitté les 
coupables, mais 11 n’a pas encore été 
prouve, qu’ils eussent jamais fait couler 
une goutte de sang innocent: et si l’on 
pouvoit supposer qu’ils eussent vu quel- 
quefuis le crime la ot il n’y en avoit 
qu’une apparence trompeuse et fausse, 
ce ne seroit pas leur conscience qu'il 
faudroit accuser: ce seroit Ja fatalité 
malheureuse des circonstances qui 
auroient accompagné laccusation, et 
qui auroit trompé de méme les juges 
les plus pénétrans et les plus exerces & 
rechercher la vérité et ἃ la déméler du 
mensonge. 

‘‘ Mais les reproches qu’ont souvent 
mérités les jures, c'est d’avoir cédé ἃ 
une fausse commisération, ou ἃν παρόν δῷ 
qu’étoient parvenus ἃ leur inspirer les 
familles d’accusés qui avoient un rang 
dans la socicté: c'est souvent d'étre 
sortis de lewis attributions, qui se 
bornent a apprecier les faits, et les 
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counteracting authority of a judge, and without the benefit of a. 


procedure such as has now been obtained in England. 


The 


feelings of the dikasts counted for more and their reason for less: 
not merely because of their greater numbers, which naturally 


juger d’une manidre différente de la 
οἱ. J’ai vu cent exemples de ces usurpa- 
tions de pounoir et de ce despotisme des 
jurés. Trop souvent is ont voulu voir 
une action innocente, 14 οὐ la loi avoit 
dit qwil y avoit un crime, et alors ils 
n’ont pas craint de se jouer de la vérité 
pour tromper et cluder la loi.” 2... 
τ Sera-t-il possible d’améliorer l'insti- 
tution des jurés, et d’en prévenir les 
écarts souvent trop scandaleux? Gar- 
dons nous d’en douter. Que lon com- 
mence par composer le jury de proprié- 
taires intéress¢s ἃ punir le crime pour 
le rendre plus rare: que surtout on en 
éloigne les artisans, les petits cultiva- 
teurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la 
probité est heureusement fort com- 
mune, mais dontlesprit est peu exercéd, 
et qui accoutumés aux déférences, aux 
égards, cédent toujours ἃ opinion de 
ceux de leurs collégues dont le rang est 
plus distingné: ou qui, familiarisés 
seulement avec les idées relatives a 
leur profession, n’ont jamais eu, dans 
tout le reste, que des idées d’emprunt 
oud'inspiration. On sait qu’aujourd’hui 
ce sont ces hommes qui dans presque 
toute la France forment toujours la 
majorite des jurés: mettez au milieu 
deux un homme d’un état plus élevé, 
d’un esprit dclié, Vune élocution facile, 
il entrainera ses collégues, il décidera 
la dcéliberation: et si cet homme a le 
jugement faux ou le ccour corrompu, 
cette delibtration sera nécessairement 
mauvaise. 

“* Mis pourra-t-on parvenir ἃ vaincre 
Vinsouciance des propriétaires riches 
et écluirés, & leur faire abandonner 
leurs affaires, leurs familles, leurs 
habitudes, pour les entrainer dans les 
villes, et lour y faire remplir des fone- 
tions qui tourmentent quelquefois la 

robite, et donnent des inquictudes 

‘autant plus vives que la conscience 
est plus délicate? © Pourquoi non? 
Pourquoi les mémes classes de citoyens 
qui dans les huit ou dix premiers mois 
de 1792, se portaient avec tant de zile 
ἃ l’exercice de ces fonctions, les fuir- 
oient-elles aujourd’hui? surtout si, pour 
les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir les 
deux grands ressorts qui sont dans sa 
main si elle s’engage ἃ récompenser 
Vexactitude, et ἃ punir la negligence?” 


(Merlin, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, 
art. Jurés, p. 97.) 

In these passages it deserves notice, 
that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, 
is their reluctance to convict accused 
persons brought before them. Now 
the character of the Athenian dikasts, 
as described by Mr. Mitford and by 
many other authors, is the precise 
reverse of this: an extreme severity 
and cruelty, and a disposition to con- 
vict all accused persons brought before 
them, upon little or no evidence— 
especially rich accused persons. I 
venture to affirm that to ascribe to 
them such a temper generally is not 
less improbable in itself than unsup- 
ported by any good evidence. In the 
speeches remaining to us from de- 
fendants, we do indeed find complaints 
made of the severity of the dikasteries : 
but in those speeches which come 
from accusers, there are abundance of 
complaints to the contrary—of over in- 
dulgence on the part of the dikasteries, 
and consequent impunity of criminals. 
Nor does Aristophanés—by whom most 
modern authors are guided even when 
they do not quote him—when fairly 
studied, bear out the temper as- 
cribed by Mr. Mitford to the dikasts ; 
even if we admitted Aristophanés to- 
be a faithful and trustworthy witness, 
which no man who knows his picture 
of Sokratés will be disposed to do. 
Aristophanés takes hold of every qua- 
lity which will raise a laugh against 
the dikasts, and his portrait of them 
as Wasps was well-caleulatel for this 
purpose—to describe them as boiling 
over with acrimony, irritation, impa- 
tience to find some one whom they 
could convict and punish. But even 
he, when he comes to describe these 
dikasts in action, represents them as 
obeying the appeals to their pity, as 
well as those to their anger—as being 
yielding and impressionable when their 
feelings are approached on either side, 
and unable, when they hear the excul- 
patory appeal of the accused, to main- 
tain the anger which had been raised 
by the speech of the accuser. (See 
Aristophan. Vesp. 574, 713, 727, 974.) 
Morcover, if from the Vespz we turn 
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heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual, but also 
because the addresses of orators or parties formed the prominent 
part of the procedure, and the depositions of witnesses only a 


very subordinate part. 


The dikast! therefore heard little of the - 


naked facts, the appropriate subjects for his reason, but he was 
abundantly supplied with the plausible falsehoods, calumnies, 


to the Nubes, where the poet attacks 
the sophists and not the dikasts, we 
are there told that the sophists could 
arm any man with fallacies and sub- 
terfuges which would enable him to 
procure acquittal from the dikasts, 
whatever might be the crime com- 
mitted. 

I believe that this open-mindedness 
and jimpressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, 
tears, invectives, ὅσος, 1s the true cha- 
racter of the Athei.jan dikasts. AndTI 
also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commisera- 
tion than to any other feeling—like 
what is above said respecting the 
French jurymen: εὐκένητος προς οργὴν 
(6 ᾿Αθηναίων δῆμος), εὐμετάθετος πρὸς 
ἔλεον --- 15 expression of Plutarch 
about the Athenian demos is no less 
true about the dikasts: compare also 
the description given by Pliny (I. N. 
xxxv. 10) of the memorable picture of 
the Athenian demos by the painter 
Parrhasius, 

1That the difference between the 
dikast and the juryman, in this re- 
spect, is only one of degree, I need 
hardly remark. M. Merlin observes: 
““Je ne pense pas, comme bien des 
gens, que pour étre propre aux fonc- 
tions de juré, il suffise d’avoir wne in- 
telligence ordinaire et de la provité. Si 
Vaccusé paroissoit seul aux débats avec 
les témoins, il ne faudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la 
vérité dans des déclarations faites avec 
simplicité et dégagées de tout raisonne- 
ment: mais il y paroit assisté presque 
toujours d'un ou de plusieurs défen- 
seurs qui par des interpellations cap- 
tieuses, embarrassent ou égarent les 
témoins: et par une discussion subtile, 
souvent sophistique, quelquefois élo- 
quente, enveloppent la vérité des 
nuages, et rendent l’évidence méme 
problématique. Certes, il faut plus 

᾿ que de bonnes intentions. il faut plus 
que du bon sens, pour ne pas se laisser 
entrainer, ἃ ces fausses lueurs. pour se 
garantir des écarts de la sensibilité, et 
pour se maintenir immuablement dans 


la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces im- 
pulsions données en méme temps ἃ )’es- 
prit et au cceur” (Merlin, Repertoire 
de Jurisprudence, art. Jurés, p. 98). 

At Athens, there were no profes- 
sional advocates : the accuser and the 
accused (or the plaintiff and defendant, 
if the cause was civil), each'appeared 
in person with their witnesses, or 
sometimes with depositions which the 
witnesses had sworn to before the 
archon: eacno might come with a 
speech prepared by Antipho (Thucyd. 
viii. 68) or some other rhetor: each 
might have one or more ξυνηγόρους to 
speak on his behalf after himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time 
allotted to him by the clepsydra. In 
civil causes, the defendant must have 
been perfectly acquainted with the 

laintiffs case. since besides the Ana- 
crisis or preliminary examination be- 
fore the archon, the cause had been 
for the most part already before an 
arbitrator. In a criminal case the 
accused party had only the Anakrisis 
to guide him, as to the matter of 
which he was to be accused: but it 
appears from the prepared speeches of 
accused parties which we now possess, 
that this Anakrisis must have been 
sufficiently copious to give hima good 
idea of that which he had to rebut. 
The accuser was condemned to a fine 
of 1000 drachms, if he did not obtain 
on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of 
the dikasts engaged. 

Antipho not only composed speeches 
for pleaders before the dikastery, but 
also gave them valuable advice gene- 
rally as to the manner of conducting 
their case, &c., though he did not him- 
self speak before the dikasts: so also 
Ktesiklés the λογογράφος (Demosthenés 
cont. Theokrin. c. 5) acted as general 
adviser or attorney. Xenophdén (Me- 
mor. 1. 2, 51) notices the persons “ who 
knew how to furnish advice and aid to 
those engaged in a suitatlaw” (ot συν- 
δικεῖν ἐπιστάμενοι) aS analogous to the 
surgeon when a man was sick ; though 
they bore no current professional 
name. 
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irrelevant statements and suggestions, &c., of the parties, and that 
too ina manner skilfully adapted to his temper. To keep the 
facis of the case before the jury, apart from the falsehood and 
colouring of parties, is the most useful function of the modern 
judge, whose influence is also considerable as a restraint upon 
the pleader. The helps to the reason of the dikast were thus 
materially diminished, while the action npon his feelings, of 
anger as well as of compassion, was sharpened, as compared with 
the modern juror We see in the remaining productions of the 
Attic orators how much there is of plausible deception, departure 
from the true issue, and appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and 
prejudices of every kind, addressed to the dikasteries.2 Of course 


1 Aristotle in the first and second 
chipters of his Treatise de Rhetorica 
complains that the teachers and 
writers on rhetoric, who preceded 
him, treated almost entirely of the 
different means of working on the 
feelings of the dikasts, and of matters 
“extraneous to the real question 
which the dikasts ought to try” 
(περὶ τῶν ἔξω τοῦ πράγματος τὰ πλεῖστα 
πραγματεύονται" διαβολὴ γὰρ καὶ ἔλεος 
καὶ ὀργὴ οὐ περὶ τοῦ πράγματός ἐστιν, 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν δικαστήν, ἄ., ἱ, 1,1 
compare i. 2, 3. and iii. 1, 2). 

This is sufficient to show how pro- 
minent such appeals to the feelings of 
the dikasts were in actual fact and 
practice, even if we did not know it 
from the perusal of the orations them- 
selves. 

Respecting the habit of accused 
persons to bring their wives ana chil- 
dren before the dikasts as suppliants for 
them to obtain mercy or acquittal, see 
Aristoplian. Vesp. 567—976; Andokidés 
de Mysteriis (ad finem), and Lysias 
Orat, iv. de Vulnere (ad finem). 

“To a& person accustomed to the 
judicature of modern IKurope, con- 
ducted throughout all its stages by 
the instrumentality of professional 
men (judges, advocates, attorneys, 
&¢.), and viewed by the general public 
as a watier in which no private citizen 
either could act or ought to act for 
himself—nothing is more remarkable 


in reading the Attic judicial orations ἡ 


{to a certain extent also the Roman) 
than the entire absence of this profes- 
sional feeling, and the exhibition of 
justice both invoked and administered 
ry private citizens exclusively. The 
nearest analogy to this, which modern. 


justice presents, is to be found in the 
Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums 
of property—too small to be worth the 
notice of judges and lawyers. 

These courts, in spite of their direct 
and important bearing on the welfare 
and security of the poorer classes, have 
received little elucidation. The His- 
tory of the Birmingham Court of Re- 
quests, by Mr. William Hutton (ately 
republished by Messrs. Chambers), 
forms an exception to this remark, 
and is full of instruction in respect to 
the habits, the conduct, and the suf- 
ferings of poor persons. Jt furnishes, 
besides, the closest approach that I 
know to the feelings of Athenian 
dikasts and pleaders, though of course 
with many important differences. Mr. 
Efutton was for many years unremitting 
in his attendance as a Commissioner, 
and took warm interest in the honour- 
able working of the Court. His re- 
marks upon the position, the duties, 
and the difficulties of the Commis- 
sioners, illustrated by numerous cases 
given in detail, are extremely interest- 
ing, and represent thoughts which 
must have often suggested themselves 
to intelligent dikasts at Athens. 

“Law and equity (he says, p. 34) 
often vary. If the Commissioners can- 
not decide against law, they can decide 
without it. Their oath binds them to 
proceed according to good consctence 
(περὶ ὅτου οὔκ εἰσε νόμοι, γνώμῃ τῇ 
Sexquordry-—was the oath of the Athe- 
nian dikast). A man only needs in- 
formation to be able to decide.” 

A few words from p. 36, about the 
sources of misjudgment. ‘* Misinfor- 
ination is another source of evil: both 
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such artifices were resorted to by opposite speakers in each. 
particular trial. We have no means of knowing to what extent 
they actually perverted the judgment of the hearers.) Probably 
the frequent habit of sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration 
in detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-professional 
citizens. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that, in a considerable 
proportion of cases, success depended less upon the intrinsic 
merits of a case, than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth- 
telling, dexterity of statement, and good general character, in the 
parties, their witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court 
on their behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, 
wherein punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are 
expressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision 


was pronounced. This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.* 


parties equally treat the Commissioners 
with deceit. The only people who 
er throw light upon the subject will 


not. 

**Tt is difficult not to be won by the 
first speaker, if he carries the air of 
mildness and is master of his tale; 
or not to be biassed in favour of 
infirmity or infancy. Those who cannot 
assist themselves, we are much inclined 
to assist. 

““Nothing dissolves like tears. 
Though they arise from weakness, 
they are powerful advocates. which 
instantly disarm, particularly those 
which the afflicted wish to hide. 
They come from the heart and will 
reach it, if the judge has a heart to 
reach. Distress and pity are insepar- 
able. 
‘*Perhaps there never was a judge, 
from seventeen to seventy, who could 
look with indifference upon beauty in 
distress ; if he could, he was unfit to be 
a judge. He should be a stranger to 
decision who is a stranger to compas- 
sion. All these matters influence the 
man, and warp his judgment.” 

This is a description, given by a 
perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the 


bench. It will be found illustrated by 
frequent passages in the Attic pleaders, 
where they address themselves to the 
feelings here described in the bosom 
of the dikasts. 

1Demosthenés (cont. Phormio, p. 
918, c. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of 
giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the 
arbitrator. 

2 Asconius gives an account of the 
begging off and supplication to the 
judices at Rome, when sentence was 
about to be pronounced upon Scaurus, 
whom Cicero defended (Cic. Orat. pro 
Scauro, Ὁ. 38, ed. Orell.): * Laudaverunt 
Scaurum consulares novem-—Horum 
magna pars per tabellas laudaverunt, 
qui aberant: inter quos Pompeius 
quoque. Unus preterea adolescens 
Jaudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, 
Sylle filings. Is in landatione multa 
humiliter et cum lacrimis locutus 
non minus audientes permovit, quam 
Scaurus ipse permoverat. Ad genua 
judicum, cum sententise ferrentur, 
bifariam se diviserunt qui pro eo 
rogabant: ab uno latere Scaurus 1056 
et M. Glabrio, sororis filius, et Paulus, 
et P. Lentulus, et L. Aimilius Buea, et. 
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As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury- po yerful 
trial, with its inherent excellences and defects both effects to 
brought out in exaggerated relief, They ensured a Peg 

vo oe . . . σιγή οὐ 
decision αὖ once uncorrupt, public-minded, and im- S*Gaime 
posing, together with the best security which the case lating the 
admitted against illeval violences on the part of the eon 
rich and great. Their extreme publicity, as well as {πῈ5 οὗ wat 
their simple and oral procedure, divested of that citizens. 
verbal and ceremonial technicality which marked the law of Rome 
even at its outset, was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of 
the dikasts, even when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudg- 
ment common to them with the general body of the citizens, so 
they never appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence 
of their fellow-citizens generally. But whatever may have been 
their defects ag judicial instruments, as astimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thébes or Argos. The suscepti- 
bilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice and 
expansive tendencies of cdemocratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions ; and that genuine taste for sitting in judg- 
ment and hearing both sides fairly, which, however Aristuphanés 
may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable and useful to 
the people. The first establishment of the dikasteries is nearly 
coincident with the great improvement of Attic tragedy in passing 
from schylus to Sophoklés. The same development of the 
national genius, now preparing splendid manifestations both in 
travic and comic poetry, was called with redoubled force into the 
path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power of 
speech now becaine necessary, not merely for those who intended 
to take a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens 
to vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 


GC. Memmius, supplicaverunt: exalterd (vi. Ὁ. 768), adopts all the distinguishing 

varte Sylla Faustus, frater Scauri, et principles of the Athenian dikasteries, 

Ὅς Annius Milo, ct T. Peduczus, et C. 110 particularly insists that the citizen 

Cato, οὐ M. Octavius Lanas.” who does not take his share in the 
Compare also Cicero, Brutus, ¢. 23, exercise of this function, conceives 

about the defence of Sergius Galba; himself to have no concern or interest 

Quintilian, I. O. ii. 15. in the commonwealth—rd παράπαν τῆς 
1Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus πόλεως ov μέτοχος οἶναι. 


4—3] 
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It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes; hardly less so than 


ot leaning the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium. 
ΡΝ Accordingly, the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, 
ee and the composers of written speeches to be delivered 
rhetoric— by others, now began to multiply and to acquire an 
piesa unprecedented importance—as well at Athens as under 
ci spreches the contemporary democracy of Syracuse,* in which 

also some form of popular judicature was established. 
Style and speech began to be reduced to a system, and so com- 


municated ; not always happily, for several of the early rhetors? 
adopted an artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which 
Attic good taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very charac- 
ter of a teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as a model for others, is 
a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a new 
demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
Rhetorsand Yhetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and 
sophists. gelebrity. These two names denoted persons of similar 
moral and intellectual endowments, or often indeed the same 
person, considered in different points of view ;° either as pro- 
fessing to improve the moral character—or as communicating 
power and facility of expression—or as suggesting premises for 
persuasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals and 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary ex- 
perience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &c.* 


1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brut. ¢. 12. 


Neer. ὁ. 7, p. 1351; Athen. xiii. Ὁ. 
τε Ttaque cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis 


592). There is no sufficient reason for 


res private longo intervallo judiciis 
repeterentur, tum primum quod esset 
acuta ea gens et controversa natura, 
artem et pracepta Siculos Coracem et 
Tisiam conscripsisse,” &c. Compare 
Dioddr. xi. 87; Pansan. vi. 17, 8. 

2 Especially Goreias; see Aristotel. 
Rhetor. iii. 1, 26 ; Timeeus, Fr.; Dionys. 
Halicarn. De Lysia Judicium, c. 3: also 
Foss, Dissertatio de Gorgid Leontino, 
p. 20 (Halle, 1828); and Westermann, 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Grie- 
chenland und Rom, sect, 30, 31. 

3 Plato (Gorgias, c. 20—75; Pro- 
tagoras, ὦ. 9). Lysias is sometimes 
designated as a sophist (Demosth. cont, 


supposing with Taylor (Vit. Lysie, p. 
56, ed. Dobson) that there were two 
persons named Lysias, and that the 
person here named is a different man 
from the author of the speeches which 
remain to us: see Mr. I'ynes Clinton, 
Fast. H. Ὁ. 860, Appendix, c. 20. 

4$ee the first book of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (alluded to in a former note) 
for his remarks on the technical 
teachers of rhetoric before his time. 
He remarks (and Plato had remarked 
before him) (i. 1 and 2) that their 
teaching was for the most part tho- 
roughly narrow and practical, bearing 
exclusively on what was required for 
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Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalkédon, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of 
Abdera, Prodikus of Keds, Theodérus of Byzantium, Hippias of 
Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who distinguished them- 
selves in these departments of teaching. Antipho was the author 
of the earliest composed speech really spoken in a dikastery and 
preserved down to the later critics? These men were mostly not 
citizens of Athens, though many of them belonged to towns com- 
prehended in the Athenian empire, at a time when important 
judicial causes belonging to these towns were often carried up to 
be tried at Athens, while all of them looked to that city as a 
central point of action and distinction. The term Sophist, which 
Herodotus? applies with sincere respect to men of distinguished 
wisdom such as Solén, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &., now came to 
le applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and 
disputation ; many of whom professed acquaintance with the 
whole circle of human science, physical as well as moral (then 
narrow enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion 
of it plausibly and effectively, and to answer any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numerous 
hearers, with much renown and large gain,*® they appear to have 
been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion of the 


the practice of the dikastery (περὶ τοῦ See also the character of Proxenus 


δικάζεσθαι πάντις πειρῶνται τεχνολογεῖν): 
compare also a remarkable passage in 
his Treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. 
42 ad finem. And though he himself 
lays down a far more profound and 
comprehensivetheory of rhetoric and all 
matters appertaining to it (in a treatise 
which has rarely been surpassed in 
power of philosophical analysis), yet 
when he is recommending his specula- 
tion to notice, he appeals to the great 
practical value of rhetorical teaching, 
as enabling a man to “ help himself”’ 
and fight his own battles in case of 
need—dromoy εἰ τῷ σώματι μὲν αἰσχρὸν 
μὴ δύνασθαν βοηθεῖν ἑαυτῷ, λόγῳ δὲ οὐκ 
αἰσχρόν Gi. 1, 8: compare iii. 1, 2; 
Plato, Gorgias, ὁ, 41—55 ; Protagoras, 
c. 9; Pheedrus, ο. 48—50; Euthydem. 
¢. L313; and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 
12, 2, 8). 


in the Anabasis of Xenophén, ii, 6, 
16; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 307; 
Aristoph. Nubes, 1108; Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 2,48; Plato, Alkibiadés, i. 
c. 31, p. 119; and a striking passage in 
Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, c. 1. 

1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 8325 
Quintilian, ili. 1, 10. Compare Van 
Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de 
Antiphonte Oratore Attico, pp. 8, 9, 
prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho 
and Andokidés. Antipho is said to 
have been the teacher of the historian 
Thucydidés. The statement of Plu- 
tarch that the father of Antipho was 
also ἃ sophist can hardly be true. 

2 Herodot. i. 29; iv. 95. 

3 Plato (Hippias Major, ὦ 1, 2; 
Menon, p. 95; and Gorgias, ¢. 1, with 
Stallbaum’s note); Diodér. xii. 53; 
Pausan. vi. 17, 8 
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public. For at a time when every citizen pleaded his own cause 
before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who were .rich 
enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in the common weapons, 
which made them like fencing-masters or professional swordsmen 
amidst a society of untrained duellists.2 Moreover Sokratés, 
himself a product of the same age, a disputant on the same sub- 


Polemics of Jects, and bearing the same name of a Sophast,? but 


himeelf & despising political and judicial practice, and looking to 
gee the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
sophists impressions upon his hearers—Sokratés—or rather, 
generally. 


Plato speaking through the person of Sokratés— 
carried on throughout his life a constant polemical warfare against 
the sophists and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was 
unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have not remained, 
it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents that we 
know them ; so that they are ina situation such as that in which 


1 Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 31. To 
teach or learn the art of speech was 
the common reproach made by the 
vulgar against philosophers and _ let- 
tered men—7d κοινῇ τοῖς φιλοσόφοις 
ὑπὸ τῶν πολλῶν ἐπιτιμώμενον (Kenoph. 
Memor. i. 2, 31). Compare Aschinés 
cont. Timar. about Demosthengs, c. 25, 
27, which illustrates the curious frag- 
ment of Sophoklés, 865. of yap yuvav- 
Spoe καὶ λέγειν ἠσκηκότες. 

2 Such is probably the meaning of 
that remarkable passage in which 
Thucydidés describes the Athenian 
rhetor Antipho (viii. 68): ᾿Αντιφῶν, ἀνὴρ 
᾿Αθηναίων ἀρετῇ τε οὐδενὸς δεύτερος, καὶ 
κράτιστος ἐνθυμηθῆναι γενόμενος καὶ ἃ ἂν 
γνοίη εἰπεῖν - καὶ ἐς μὲν δῆμον οὐ παριὼν 
οὐδ᾽ ἐς ἄλλον ἀγῶνα ἑκούσιος οὐδένα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὑπόπτως τῷ πλήθει διὰ 
δόξαν δεινότητος διακείμενος, 
τοὺς μέντοι ἀγωνιζομένους καὶ ἐν δικασ- 
τηρίῳ καὶ ἐν δήμῳ, πλεῖστα εἷς ἀνὴρ, ὅστις 
ξυμβουλεύσαιτό τι, δυνάμενος ὠφελεῖν. 
“ Inde illa circa occultandam eloquen- 
tiam simulatio,” observes Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. iv. 1, 8. 

Compare Plato (Protagoras, ο. 8; 
Pheedrus, c. 86), Isokratés cont. So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he com- 
plains of the teachers—otrives ὑπέσ- 
χόντο δικάζεσθαι διδάσκειν, ἐκλεξάμενοι 
τὸ δυσχερέστατον τῶν ὀνομάτων, ὃ τῶν 
φθονούντων ἔργον εἴη λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν 
προεστώτων τῆς τοιαύτης παιδεύσεως, 


Demosthen. De Fals. Legat. c. 70, 71, 


Pp. 417—420 ; and Auschin. cont. Ktesi- 
phont. c. 9, Ὁ. 871--κακοῦργον σοφιστὴν, 
οἰόμενον ἤμασι τοὺς νόμους ἀναιρήσειν. 

3 Aischinés cont. Timarch. c, 34, Ὁ. 
74. ὑμεις μὲν, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, Ξωκράτην 
μὲν τὸν σοφιστὴν ἀπεκτείνατε, ὅτι 
Κριτίαν é| ἄνη πεπαιδευκὼς, éva τῶν τριά- 
κοντα. τῶν τὸν δῆμον καταλυσάντων. 

Among the sophists whom Isokratés 
severely criticizes, he evidently seems 
to include Plato, as may be seen by 
the contrast between δόξα and ἐπισ- 
τήμη, Which he particularly notes, and 
which is so conspicuously set forth in 
the Platonic writings (Isokratés cont. 
Sophistas, Or, xiii. p. 293: also Ὁ, 295). 
We know also that Lysias called bot 
Plato and Jdschinés the disciple of 
Sokratés, by the name of Sophists 
(Aristeidés, Orat. Platonic. xlvi., Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν τεττάρων, Ὁ. 407, vol. ii. ed. Din- 
dorf). Aristeidés remarks justly that 
the name Sophist was a general name. 
including all the philosophers, teachers, 
and lettered men. 

The general name Sophists, in fact, 
included good, bad, and indifferent, 
like ‘‘the philosophers, the political 
economists, the metaphysicians,” &c. 
I shall take a future opportunity of 
examining the indiscriminate censures 
against them as a class, which most 
modern writers have copied implicitly 
from the polemics of ancient times. 
This examination will be found in ch. 
67 of the present history. 


& 
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Sokratés himself would have been, if we had been compelled to 
judge of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanés, or from 
those unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophén, to have 
been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists 


oe Sophists 
and rhetors. At present it is enough that they were and rhetors 
1: were the 
the natural product of the age ; supplying those wants, natural 
and answering to that stimulus, which arose partly Aish εἰ 
from the deliberations of the Ekklesia, but still more and of the 
democracy. 


from the contentions before the dikastery, in which 
latter a far greater number of citizens took active part, with or 
without their own consent. The public and frequent dikasteries 
constituted by Periklés opened to the Athenian mind precisely 
that career of improvement which was best suited to its natural 
aptitude. They were essential to the development of that demand 
out of which grew not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary 
products, the speculative moral and political philosophy, and the 
didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived 
after Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it was one 
of the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanés 
derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as if 
it had enfeehbled their military energy; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it become true, 
even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that war, 
restless and energetic action was the characteristic of Athens even 
in a greater degree than oratory or political discussion, though 
before the time of Demosthenés a material alteration had taken 
place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was thus 
one of the most important and prolific events in all Grecian 


I Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 81. λόγων 
τέχνην μὴ διδάσκειν, Xenophédn as- 
cribes the passing of this law to a 
personal hatred of Kritias against 
Sokratés, and connects it with an 
anecdote exceedingly puerile, when 


considered as the alleged cause of that 
hatred, as well as of the consequent 
law. But it is evident that the law 
had ἃ far deeper meaning, and was 
aimed directly at one of the prominent 
democratical habits. 
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history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for old citi- 


The dikas- Zens, past the age of military service. Elderly men 
ea were were the best persons for such a service, and were pre- 
c 0 


notexclu- ferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta and, as it 
en ποίας seems, in heroic Greece. Nevertheless, we need not sup- 
but fling pose that all the dikasts were either old or poor, though 
and poorer ἃ considerable proportion of them were so, and though 


eee Aristophanés selects these qualities as among the most 
minately. suitable subjects for his ridicule. Periklés has been 
often censured for this institution, as if he had been the first to 
ensure pay to dikasts who before serve for nothing, and had thus 
introduced poor citizens into courts previously composed of 
citizens above poverty. But in the first place, this supposition is 
not correct in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such 
constant cdikasteries previously acting without pay ; next, if it had 
been true, the habitual exclusion of the poor citizens would have 
nullified the popular working of these bodies, and would have 
prevented them from answering any longer to the reigning 
sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to 
assign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular service. 
It was indeed an essential item in the whole scheme? and purpose, 
so that the suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended 
the dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was 
established—and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Heliasts who filled the 
dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer citizens 


indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude the richer, 
if they chose to serve. 


1Thucyd. viii. 67. Compare a deNomine,c.5. καὶ εἰ μισθὸς ἐπορίσθη 
curious passage, even in reference to τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, εἰσῆγον ἄν με δῆλον 
the time of Demosthenés, in the ὅτι, &c. 
speech of that orator contra Boeotum 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS 
BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE 
BLOCKADE OF POTIDZA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


THE judicial alterations effected at Athens by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, described in the preceding chapter, gave to personal 

a large proportion of the citizens direct jury functions activity 
and an active interest in the constitution, such as they prevelant 
had never before enjoyed ; the change being at once *mong the 
a mark of previous growth of democratical sentiment citizens— 
during the past, and a cause of its further development yeas 
during the future. The Athenian people were at this oxclusively 
time ready for personal exertion in all directions. after the’ 
Military service on land or sea was not less con- fens 
formable to their dispositions than attendance in the truce. 
ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. The naval service especially 
was prosecuted with a degree of assiduity which brought about 
continual improvement in skill and efficiency ; while the poorer 
citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience 
and discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom 
the infantry or the cavalry were drawn.’ The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 
lJaborious training an Increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force became the more indispensable as the 
Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and seaport 


towns; the reverses immediately preceding the thirty years’ truce 


1 Xenophén, Memorah. iii. δ, 18. 
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having broken up all Athenian land ascendency over Megara, 
Beotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 

Attica. 
The maritime confederacy—originally commenced at Délos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common 


eos, ana Synod and deliberative voice on the part of each 
Lesbos member—had now become transformed into a con- 
were now \ . 

the only firmed empire on the part of Athens, over the 


free allies : “πῇ . ἜΝ -ν ἐν τ κ' ἔ 
of Athens, 'eMaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 


Dd τ rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. 
the original These three still remained on their original footing of 
ee autonomous allies, retaining their armed force, ships, 
Délos—the and fortifications, with the obligation of furnishing 
rest were a : : > 
subject military and naval aid when required, but not of 
ἘΣ πέδον paying tribute. The discontinuance of the delibera- 

tive synod, however, had deprived them of their 
original security against the encroachments of Athens. I have 
already stated generally the steps (we do not know them in 
detail) whereby this important change was brought about, 
cradually and without any violent revolution—for even the 
transfer of the common treasure from Délos to Athens, which was 
the most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the proposition of 
the Samians. The change resulted in fact almost inevitably from 
the circumstances of the case, and from the eager activity of the 
Athenians contrasted with the backwardness and aversion to 
personal service on the part of the allies. We must recollect that 
the confederacy, even in its original structure, was contracted for 
permanent objects, and was permanently binding by the vote of 
its majority, like the Spartan confederacy, upon every individual 
member.* It was destined to keep out the Persian flect, aud to 
maintain the police of the AZgean. Consistently with thicse 
objects, no individual member could be allowed to secede from 
the confederacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at 
the cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other 
members actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and 
Athens only performed her duty as president of the confederacy 


1 Thuycd. v.30: about the Spartan ὅ,τι ἂν τὸ πλῆθος τῶν ξυμμάχων ψηφίση- 
confederacy-—eipyudvor, κύριον εἶναι, ται, ἣν μή τι ϑεῶν ἢ ἡρώων κώλυμα ἥ. 
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in reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most of 
the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, until 
at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in the midst 
of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape from her 
constraining power,—and mistress of the sea, the use of which 
was indispensable to them. The synod of Délos, even if it had 
not before become partially deserted, must have ceased at the time 
when the treasure was removed to Athens—probably about 460 
B.C., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus 
materially changed, by proceedings which gradually oe 
evolved themselves and followed one upon the other πον τὸ 
without any preconcerted plan. She became an im- facie tee 
perial or despot city, governing an aggregate of allies with 
dependent subjects all without their own active con- reaaen 
currence, and in many cases doubtless contrary to Mterest-- 
their own sense of political right. It was not likely Jess the 

: : allies were 
that they should conspire unanimously to break up gainers by 
the confederacy, and discontinue the collection of te com 


contribution from each of the members, nor would it of her 
have been at all desirable that they should do so; for °"P"* 
while Greece generally would have been a great loser by such 
a proceeding, the allies themselves would have been the greatest 
losers of all, inasmuch as they would have been exposed without 
defence to the Persian and Phoenician fleets. But the Athenians 
committed the capital fault of taking the whole alliance into their 
own hands, and treating the allies purely as subjects, without 
sucking to attach them by any form of political incorporation or 
collective meeting and discussion—without taking any pains to 
inaintain community of feeling or idea of a joint interest—with- 
out admitting any control, real or even pretended, over themselves 
agmanagers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have proved 
difficult, to accomplish,—so powerful was the force of geographical 
dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, and the repugnance 
to any permanent extramural obligations, in every Grecian com- 
munity. But they do not appear to have ever made the attempt. 
Finding Athens exalted by circumstances to empire, and the 
allies degrade into subjects, the Athenian statesmen grasped at 
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the exaltation as a matter of pride as well as profit. Even 
Periklés, the most prudent and far-sighted of them, betrayed no 
consciousness that an empire without the cement of some all- 
pervading interest or attachment, although not practically 
oppressive, must nevertheless have a natural tendency to become 
more and more unpopular, and ultimately to crumble in pieces. 
Such was the course of events which, if the judicious counsels of 
Periklés had been followed, might have been postponed, though 
it could not have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
Conception alliance, Periklés formally disclaimed it. He 
oF pees maintained that Athens owed to her subject allies no 
an imperial account of the money received from them, so long as 


city, owing : 
prorechere she performed her contract by keeping away the 


pate Persian enemy and maintaining the safety of the 
allies ; /®gean waters.2 This was, as he represented, the 
who, on = ’ Ῥ ) 

? 


their part, Obligation which Athens had undertaken; and 
owed nce Provided it were faithfully discharged, the allies had 
and tribute. no right to ask questions or exercise control. That 
it was faithfully discharged no one could deny. No ship of war 
except from Athens and her allies was ever seen between the 
eastern and western shores of the Aigean. An Athenian fleet 
of sixty triremes was kept on duty in these waters, chiclly 
manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from the 
protection afforded to commerce as for keeping the seamen in 
constant pay and training. And such was the ellective super- 
intendence maintained, that in the disastrous period preceding 
the thirty years’ truce, when Athens lost Megara and Bwotia, 
and with difficulty recovered Eubcea, none of her nuncrous 
maritime subjects took the opportunity to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanés,* which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and probably 
is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute collected 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and probably also for 


1 Thucyd., ii, 63. τῆς δὲ πόλεως ὑμᾶς Kev, &C. 
εἰκὸς τῷ τιμωμένῳ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρχειν, ᾧπερ 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 12, 
ἅπαντες ἀγάλλεσθε, βοηθεῖν, καὶ μὴ φευ- 3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. iL. 
yew τοὺς πόνους, ἢ μηδὲ τὰς τιμὰς διώ- 4 Aristophan, Vesp. 707. 
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the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés at about 600 


talents, 
little or no information. 


1The island of Kythéra was con- 
quered by the Athenians from Sparta 
in 425 B.C, and the annual tribute 
then imposed upon it was four talents 
(Thucyd, iv. 57) In the Inscription 
No. 148, ap. Boeckh. Corp. Inser., we 
find some names enumerated of tribu- 
tary towns with the amount of tribute 
opposite to each, but the stone is too 
much damaged to give us much infor- 
mation, Tyrodiza in Thrace paid 1000 
drachms; some other towns, or junc- 
tions of towns, not clearly discernible, 
are rated at 1000, 2000, 3000 drachms, 
one talent, and even ten talents. This 
inscription must be anterior to 413 B.c., 
when the tribute was converted into a 
five per cent. duty upon imports and 
exports. See Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, and his notes upon the above- 
mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not 
always to rate each tributary city sepa- 
rately, but sometimes to join several 
in one collective rating, probably 
each responsible for the rest. This 
seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some 
of which the rhetor Antipho was em- 
ployed to furnish the speech which the 
complainants pronounced before the 
dikastery : see Antipho ap. Harpokra- 
tion, v. ᾿Απόταξις---Νυντελεῖς, It is 
greatly to be lamented that the ora- 
tions composed by Antipho for thie 
Samothracians and Lindians (the latter 
inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have 
not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh 
has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, 
with valuable additions and enlarge- 
ments. Among the latter are included 
several Tuscriptions (published also for 
the most part in Rangabe’s Antiquitées 
Ifelleniques) recently found at Athens, 
and illustrating the tribute raised by 
ancient Athens from her subject-allies. 
M. Boeckh has devoted more than halt 
his second volume (from Ὁ. 360 to Ὁ. 
747) to an elaborate commentary for 
the elucidation of these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to 
recover these inscriptions complete, 
we should have acquired important 
and authentic information respecting 
the Athenian ‘Tribute-system. But 


Of the sums paid by particular states, however, we have 
It was placed under the superinten- 


they are very imperfectly legible, and 
require at every step conjectural resto. 
ration as well as conjectural interpre- 
tation. To extract from them a con- 
sistent idea of the entire system, M. 
Boeckh has recourse to several hypo- 
theses, which appear to me more in- 
genious than convincing. 

The stones (or at least several among 
them) form a series of records, belong- 
ing to successive years or other periods, 
inscribed by the Thirty Logistz or 
Auditors (Boeckh, p. 584). The point 
of time from which they begin is not 
positively determinable. Rangabé sup- 
poses it to be Olymp. 82. 1 (452 B.c.), 
while Boeckh puts it later—Olymp. 83. 
2, B.C. 447 (pp. 594-596). They reach 
down, in his opinion, to B.C. 406. 

As to the amount of tribute de- 
manded from or paid by the allies, 
collectively or individually, nothing 
certain appears to me obtainable from 
these Inscriptions, which vary surpris- 
ingly (as Boeckh observes, pp. 615, 626, 
628, 646) in the sums placed opposite 
to the same name. We learn, how- 
ever, something about the classifica- 
tion of the subject-allies. They were 
distributed under five general heads,— 
1. Karian Tribute; 2. Ionic Tribute ; 
8. Insular Tribute; 4. Hellespontine 
Tribute; 5. Thracian Tribute. Under 
the firsthead, Karian, we find specified 
62 names of cities; under the second, 
Tonic, 42 names ; under the third, Insu- 
lar, 41; under the fourth, Hellespon- 
tine, 50; under the fifth, Thracian, 68. 
The total of these (with the addition of 
four undecipherable names not aggre- 
gated to either class) makes 267 names 
of tributary cities (Boeckh, p. 619). 
Undoubtedly all the names of tribu- 
taries are not here included. Boeckh 
supposes that an approximation to the 
actual total may be made by adding 
one-fifth more, making in all 334 tribu- 
taries (p. 663). This shows a probable 
minimum, but little more. ; 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions 
to certain differences in the mode of as- 
sessment. Some are self-assessed cities 
--πόλεις αὐταὶ φόρον ταξάμεναι ; others 
are cities inscribed by ate indi- 
viduals on the tribute roll, πόλεις as οἱ 
ἰδιῶται ἐνέγραψαν φόρον φέρειν (pp. 613 
—616). These two heads (occurring In 
three different Inscriptions) seem to 
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dence of the Hellenotamia, originally officers of the confederacy, 
but now removed from Délos to Athens, and acting altogether as 
an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian 
revenue? from all sourees, including this tribute, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, is stated by Nenophdn at 
1000 talents. Customs, harbour and market dues, receipt from 
the silver-mines at Laurium, rents of public property, fines from 
judicial sentences, a tax per head upon slaves, the annual payment 
inade by each metic, &, may have made up a larger sum than 
400 talents: which sum, added to the 600 talents from tribute, 
would make the total named by Kenophén. But a verse of 
Aristophanés? during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war 
{B.c. 422) gives the general total of that time as “nearly 2000 
talents”: this isin all probability much above the truth, though 
we may reasonably imagine that the amount of tribute-money 
levied upon the allies had been augmented during the interval. 
I think that the alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés, 
which Thucydidés nowhere notices, is not borne out by any good 
evidence, nor can I believe that it ever reached the sum of 1200 
talents.? Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the 


much Iess it was we do not know; but 
it certainly did not reach that point, 


point to a date not long after the first 
establishment of the tribute. It 


appears that the Athenian kleruchs or 
outlying citizens were numbered among 
the tributaries, and were assessed (as 
far as can be made out) at the highest 
rate (p. 631). 

There are a few Inscriptions in 
which the sum placed opposite to the 
name of each city is extremely high; 
but in general the sum recorded is so 
small that Boeckh affirms it not to 
represent the whole tribute assessed, 
but only that small fraction of it (ac- 
cording to him one one-hundred-and- 
twentieth) which was paid over as a 
compliment of perdu to the goddess 
Athéné. Wis hypothesis on this sub- 
jectrests, in my judgment, upon no good 
proof, nor can I think that these In- 
scriptions at all help us to discover 
the actual aggregate of tribute raised. 
Ife speaks too emphatically about the 
heavy pressure of it upon the allies. 
Nothing in Thucydidés warrants this 
belief: moreover, we know distinctly 
from him that until the year 413 B.C. 
the total tribute was something not 
so much as 5 per cent. upon jimports 
and exports (‘Lhucyd. vii. 2s) How 


Mitford seems struck with the light- 
ness of the tax (see a note in this His- 
tory, ch. lxi.). [Ὁ is possible that the 
very high assessments which appear on 
afew of the stones appended to some 
names of insular tributaries may 
refer to a date later than 413 B.c., 
during the closing years of the war, 
when Athens was struggling under the 
most severe pressure and peril (Bueckh, 
Ῥ. 547 seq.). 

1 Xenophon, Anab., vii. 1. 27, οὐ μεῖον 
χιλίων ταλάντων: compare Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, b, iii. ch. 7, 


15, 19. 

~Aristophan. Vesp. 660. 
ἐγγὺς δισχίλια. ; 

3 Very excellent writers on Athenian 
antiquity (Boeckh, Public Hon. of 
Athens, c. 15, 19, Ὁ. ii. ; Schomann, 
Antiq. J. P. Att. sect. Ixxiv 5 K.P. 
Vermann, Or, Staatsalterthumer, sect. 
157: compare, however, ἃ pissage m 
Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng. ‘Transl, 
where he seems to be of an opposite 
opinion) accept this statement, that 
the tribute levied by Athens upon her 
allies was doubled some years after 


τάλαντ᾽ 
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Athenian budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian war, we 
know that during the larger part of the administration of Periklés, 
the revenue including tribute was so managed as to leave a large 
annual surplus ; insumuch that a treasure of coined money was 


the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (at which time it was 600 
talents), and that it came to amount 
to 1200 talents. Nevertheless, I can- 
ποῦ follow them, upon evidence no 
stronger than cEschines (Pals. Leg. ας 
fd, p. 9201), Andokides (De Pace, c. 1, s. 
9), and Pseudo-Andokidds, cont. Alkib. 


s Il. 

Both Andokidés and .Mschinés, who 
sevens to copy him, ΠΣ to furnish 
a general but brief sketch of Athenian 
history for the century succeeding the 
Persian invasion, But both are so full 
of historical and chronological inac- 
curacies, that we can hardly accept 
their authority, when opposed by any 
negrutive probabilities, as sufficient for 
an important matter of fact. In a 
note on the chapter immediately pre- 
cading, I have already touched upon 
their extraordinary looseness of state- 
moent-—- pointed out by various com- 
mentators, among them particularly 
by ue I'ynes Clinton (see above, chap. 
xlv.). 
The assertion that the tribute from 
the Athenian allies was raised to a 
sum. of 1200 talents annually, comes to 
us only from these orators as original 
witnesses ; and in them it forms part 
of a tissue of statements alike confused 
and imecorrect. But against it we have 
a powerful negative argument — the 
perfect silence of Vhucydidés. Is it 

yossible that that historian would 
Hie omitted all notice of a step so 
very important in its effects, if Athens 
had really adopted it? We mentions 
to us the commutation by Athens of 
the tribute from her allies into a duty 
of Sper cent., payable by them on their 
exports and imports (vii, 2$)— this was 
in the nineteenth year of the war—413 
gc. But anything like the duplication 
of the tribute all at once would have 
nitered much more materially the rela- 
tions between Athens and her allies, 
and would have constituted in’ the 
minds of the latter a substantive griev- 
ance such as to aggravate the motive 
for revolt in a manner which Thucy- 
didés could hardly fail to notice, The 
orator Aeschinés refers the augmenta- 
tion of the tribute, up to 1200 talents, 


tu the time succeeding the peace of 


Nikias: M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of 
Athens, b. ill. ch. 15—19, pe 400 ~-434) 
supposes it to have taken place earlier 
than the representation of the Vespz 
of Aristophanés, that 1s, about three 
years before that peace, or 423 B.c, 
But this would have been just before 
the time of the expedition of Brasidas 
into Thrace, and his success in exciting 
revolt among the dependencies of 
Athens. Nowif Athens had doubled 
her tribute upon all the allies, just 
before that expedition, Thucydidés 
could not have omitted to mention it, 
as increasing the chances of success to 
Brasidas, and helping to determine 
the resolutions of the Akanthians and 
others, which were by no means 
adopted unanimously or without hesi- 
tation, to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to which 
There referas that of Pseudo-Andokidés 
against Alkibindés, I made some re- 
marks in chapter xxxi. of this History, 
tending to show it to be spurious and 
of a time considerably later than that 
to which it purports to belong. I will 
here add one other remark, which 
appears to me decisive, tending to the 
same conclusion, 

The oration professes to be delivered 
in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and the speaker. 
One of the three (he says) must 
necessarily be ostracised, and the 
question is to determine which of the 
three: accordingly the speaker dwells 
upon many topics calculated to raise a 
bad mas crit of Alkibiadés and a 
favourable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against. 
Alkibiadeés, one is, that after having 
recommended in the assembly of the 
people that the inhabitants of Mélos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself 
purchased a Melian woman among the 
captives, and had had a son by her: it 
was criminal (argues the speaker) to 
beget offspring by a woman whose 
telitions he had contributed to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he 
had contributed to ruin (e. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here 
touch, any further than to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, 
if delivercd at all, must have been 
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accumulated in the Acropolis during the years preceding the 


Large Peloponnesian war—which treasure when at its 
aint > maximum reached the great sun of 9700 talents 
Inid by and (= £2,230,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
cumu- ‘ ᾿ ν . 
lated by serious drain for various purposes, at the moment 
ee when that war began.’ This system of public economy, 
a . * ᾿ 

years pre- constantly laying by a considerable sum year after 
ceding the ‘ ᾿ ᾿ : 
Peloponne- Year, in which Athens stood alone, since none of the 
sian war. 


Peloponnesian states had any publicreserve whatever,” 
goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés from the charge of having 
wasted the public money in mischievous distributions for the 
purpose of obtaining popularity ; and also to exonerate the 
Athenian Demos from that reproach of a greedy appetite for 
living by the public purse which it is common to advance 
against them. After the death of Kimén, no further expeditions 
were undertaken against the Persians. Even for some years 
before his death, not much appears to have been done. The 


delivered, at the earliest, nearly a 
year after the capture of Mélos by the 
Athenians: it may be of later date, 
but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Mélos surrendered in the winter 
immediately preceding the great expe- 
clition of the Athenians to Sicily in 415 
B.c., which expedition sailed about 
midsummer (Thucyd. v. 116; vi. 30). 
Nikias and Alkibiadés both went as 
commanders of that expedition: the 
latter was recalled to Athens for trial 
on the charge of impiety about three 
months afterwards, but escaped in 
the way home, was condemned and 
sentenced to banishment in his absence, 
and did not return to Athens until 407 
B.c., long after the death of Nikias, 
who continued in command of the 
Athenian armament in Sicily, enjoying 
the full esteem of his countrymen, until 
its complete failure and ruin before 
Syracuse, and who perished himself 
ufterwards as a Syracusan prisoner, 

Taking these circumstances together, 
it will at once be seen that there never 
can have been any time, ten months or 
more after the capture of Mélos, when 
Nikias and Alkibiadés could have been 
exposed toa vote of ostracism at Athens, 
The thing is absolutely impossible : 
and the oration in which such histori- 
cal and chronological incompatibilities 
are embodied must be spurious ; 


furthermore it must have been com- 
posed long after the pretended time of 
delivery, when the chronological series 
of events had been forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this 
duplication of the tribute by Alki- 
biadés is virtually contrary to the 
statement of Plutarch, probably bor- 
rowed from Aischinés, who states that 
the demagogues gradually increased 
(κατὰ μικρόν) the tribute to 1300 talents 
(Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 24). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 

2Thucyd. i. 80. The foresight of 
the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money 
and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still more conspicuously 
demonstrated, if the statement of 
ASschinés the orator were true, that 
they got together 7000 talents between 
the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian 
expedition. M. Boeckh believes this 
statement, and says: ‘It is not impos- 
sible that 1000 talents might have been 
laid by every year, as the amount of 
tribute received was so considerable ” 
(Public Economy of Athens, ch. xx. Ὁ. 
446, Eng. Trans.). I do not believe the 
statement; but M. Boeckh and others, 
who do, ought in fairness to set it 
against the many remarks which they 
pass in condennation of the democra- 
tical prodigality. 
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tribute money thus remained unexpended, and kept in reserve, 
as the presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future 
attack, which might at any time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other sources 
of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 


, ΐ : ' aos Pride felt Ὁ 
received. from allies was the largest item in it.) And ‘Athenian " 
alto: ΜΝ A expels +) Εν : citizens in 
altogether the exercise of empire abroad became @ the imperial 
pronunent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to power of 
their city. 


Athenian sentiment, not less than democracy at home. 
Athens was no longer, as she had been once, a single city, with 
Attica for her territory. She was a capital or imperial city—a 
despot city was the expression used by her enemies, and even 
sometimes by her own citizens*—with many dependencies 
attached to her, and bound to follow her orders. Such was 
the manner in which not merely Periklés and the other leading 
stalesmen, but even the humblest Athenian citizen, conceived 
the dignity of Athens. The sentiment was one which carried 
with it both personal pride and stimulus to active patriotism. To 
establish Athenian interests among the dependent 
territories was one important object in the eyes of 
Periklés. While discouraging all distant? and rash 
ruterprises, such as invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he 
planted out many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian 


Numerous 
Athenian 
citizens 
planted out 
as kleruchs 
by Periklés. 


Chersonésus 
citizens intermingled with allies, on islands and parts ΠΑ Νὰ 


ofthe voast. [Te conducted 1000 citizens to the Thracian 


1Thueyd, i. 122-35 ii. 13. The 
πουτηκοστηγ OY duby of two por cent. 
upon imports and exports at the 
Peiraus, produced to the state a 
revenue ot thirty-six talents in the 
year in which it was farmed by 


imposed at the Peirszus during the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing to- 
gether the two passages of Xenophén 
(Republ. Ath. 1, 17, and Aristophan. 
Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one 


Amdlokides, somowhere about 400 B.¢c., 
after the restoration of the democracy 
at Athens fromits defeat and subver- 
sion at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war (Andokidés de Mysteriis, οὶ 23, p. 
éi) This was at a period of depres- 
sion in Athenian affairs, and when 
trade was doubtless not near so good 
as ithad heen during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must 
Inve been the most considerable per- 
manent souree of Athenian revenue 
next to the tribute; though we do not 
knew what rate of customs-duty was 


per cent. or one ¢xatoonj—while in 
case of need this may have been 
doubled or tripled—ras πολλὰς ἐκα- 
τοστάς (seo Boeckh, Ὁ. iii. ch. 1—4, Ὁ. 
208-—318, Eng. Trans.). The amount 
of revenue derived even from this 
source, however, can have borne no 
comparison to the tribute. 


2 By Periklés, Thucyd. ii. 63. By 
Kleon, Thucyd. ui. 37. By the envoys 
at Mélos, v.89. By Euphemus, vi. 85. 
By the hostile Corinthians, i. 124, as a 
mutter of course. 


2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
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Chersonese, 500 to Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, 
he further repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from with- 
out, and even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence 
across the isthmus which connected the peninsula with Thrace ; 
since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Kimén,' had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiadés about eighty years before, there had been in this penin- 
sula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled with 
half-civilized Thracians: the settlers now acquired both greater 
numerical strength and better protection, though it does not 
appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. The 
maritime expeditions of Periklés even extended into the Euxine 
sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpé, then governed 
by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a large proportion 
of the citizens were in active discontent. Lamachus was left with 
thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling the despot, who 
was driven into exile along with his friends and party. The 
properties of these exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the 
maintenance of six hundred Athenian citizens, admitted to equal 
fellowship and residence with the Sindpians. We may presume 
that on this occasion Sindpé became a member of the Athenian 
tributary alliance, if it had not been so before; but we do not 
know whether Kotydra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sindpé 
farther eastward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat 
fifty years afterwards, existed in the time of Periklés or not, 
Moreover the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under 
the command of Periklés produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,? contributing cer- 
tainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many dvtach- 
Active per. ments of Athenian citizens became settled in varivus 
oy portions of the maritime empire of the city—some 


relations τίσ, investing their property in the islunds as more 
between 


thens secure (from the incontestable superiority of Athens at 
eet the 888) even than Attica, which since the loss of the 
Aigean, Megarid could not be guarded against a Peloponnesian 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 14. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, ον 1), 20. 
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land invasion!—others poor, and hiring themselves out as labour- 
ers.” The islands of Lémnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well as the 
territory of Estiea, on the north of Eubcea, were completely 
vecupied by Athenian proprietors and citizens : other places were 
partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to the 
islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading enter- 
prises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the protection 
of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed regulations 
occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, as we see 
by the fact that shortly before the Peloponnesian war she excluded 
the Megarians from all their ports. The commercial relations 
between Peirceus and the Agean reached their maximum during 
the interval immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. 
These relations were not contined to the country east and north 
of Attica: they reached also the western regions. The most 
important settlements founded by Athens during this period 
were Ainphipolis in Thrace and Thurli in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in Amphipolis 
437 B.0. It was situated near the river Strymén in i Thrace 


ae founded by 
Thrace, on the eastern bank, and at the spot where Athens 


Ἂ : ἢ : Agnon is 
the Strymén resumes its river-course after emerging sent out as 
from the lake above. It was originally a township or ist. 
settlement of the Edonian Thracians, called Ennea Hodoi or Nine 
Ways—in a situation doubly valuable, both as being close upon 
the bridge over the Strymén, and as a convenient centre for the 
ship-timber and gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. 
It was distant about three English miles from the Athenian settle- 
ment of Hion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have already 
been noticed—first that of Histieus the Milesian, followed up by 
his brother Aristagoras (about 497—496 3.c.), next that of the 
Athenians about 465 p.c. under Leagrus and others—on both 
which occasions the intruding settlers had been defeated and ex- 


1 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. 11. 16. τὴν 510. be Mn 


μὲν οὐ σίαν τοῖς νήσοις παρατίθενται, Compare also Xenophon (Memora- 
πιστεύοντες TH ἀρχῇ τῇ κατὰ θάλασσαν" bil. ii. 8, 1, and Symposion, iv. 31). 
τὴν δὲ ᾿Αττικὴν γῆν περιορῶσι τεμ- 2See the case of the free labourer 


νομένην, γιγνώσκοντες ὃτι εἰ αὐτὴν and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
ἐλεήσουσιν, ἑτέρων ἀγαθῶν μειζόνων Kuthyphro, c. 3 


4--.33 
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pelled by the native Thracian tribes, though on the second occasion 
the number sent by Athens was not less than 10,000.1_ So serious 
a loss deterred the Athenians for a long time from any repetition 
of the attempt. But itis highly probable that individual Athe- 
nian citizens, from EHion and from Thasus, connected themselves 
with powerful Thracian families, and became in this manner 
actively engaged in mining, to their own great profit, as well as 
to the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore its 
share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property generally. 
Among such fortunate adventurers we may number the historian 
Thucydidés himself; seemingly descended from Athenian parents 
intermarrying with Thracians, aud himself married to a wife 
either Thracian or belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in 
that region, through whom he became possessed of a large property 
in the mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around.? 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power 
of Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves indivi- 
dually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 


Situation 497 B.c., appears to have been both numerous and 
eee or well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and main- 


Amphipolis. tained the valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite 
of those formidable Edonean neighbours who had baffled the two 
preceding attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged 
for that of Anphipolis—the hill on which the new town was 
situated being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers 
seem to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large 
proportion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others 
came from Argilus, a Grecian city colonized from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Stryimén 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis,? and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected with 


1 Thucyd. i. 100, 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105; Marcellinus, Vit. 
Thucyd.c.19. See Roscher, Leben des 
Thucydidés, ch. i. 4, p. 96, who gives a 
genealogy of Thucydidés, as far as it 
can be made out with any probability. 
The historian was connected by blood 
with Miltiadés and I<imdn, as well as 
with Olorus king of one of the Thra- 


cian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipylé 
was wife of Miltiadés the conqueror of 
Marathon. In this manner therefore 
be belonged to one of the ancient heroic 
families of Athens and even of Greece, 
being an Adakid through Ajax and Phi- 
leeus (Marcellin. ὁ. 2). 


8 Thucyd. iv. 102; v. 6. 
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the sea by the Strymén and the port of Eion, became the most 
important of all the Athenian dependencies in reference to Thrace 
and Macedonia. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in 
ltaly, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 4. naation 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years by the 
earlier than Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion Een 


of Thurii, 
of the Thirty years’ truce with Sparta, Β.0. 443. Since onthe | 
the destruction of the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, coast of 
in 509 B.c., its territory had for the most part remained ge 


unappropriated. The descendants of the former inhabitants, 
dispersed at Laiis and in other portions of the territory, were not 
strong enough to establish any new city ; nor did it suit the views 
of the Krotoniates themselves todoso. After an interval of more 
than sixty years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt 


at occupation had been made by some Thessalian 
settlers, these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the 
Athenians to undertake and protect the re-coloniza- 
tion, the proposition having been made in vain to 
the Spartans. Lampon and Xenokritus, the former a 
prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by 
Periklés with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony of 
Thurii, founded under the auspices of Athens. The 
settlers, collected from all parts of Greece, included 
Dorians, Ionians, islanders, Bwotians, as well as Athe- 


Conduct of 
the refugee 
inhabitants 
of the 
ruined 
Sybaris— 
their en- 
croach- 
ments in the 
foundation 
of Thurii: 
they are 
expelled, 
and Thurii 
recon- 
stituted. 


nians. But the descendants of the ancient Sybarites 
procured themselves to be treated as privileged citizens, monopo- 
lizing for themselves the possession of political powers as well as 
the most valuable lands in the immediate vicinity of the walls; 
while their wives also assumed an offensive pre-eminence over 
the other women of the city in the public religious processions. 
Such spirit of privilege and monopoly appears to have been a 
frequent manifestation among the ancient colonies, and often 
fatal either to their tranquillity or to their growth ; sometimes to 
both. In the case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the 
democratical Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. 
And we find that after no very long period, the majority of the 
colonists rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, 
either slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of 
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the city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 
different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace with 
the Krotoniates, who had probably been unfriendly so long as 
their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of the city and 
likely to turn its powers to the purpose of avenging their 
conquered ancestors. And the city from this time forward, 
democratically governed, appears to have flourished steadily 
and without internal dissension for thirty years, until the 
ruinous disasters of the Athenians belore Syracuse occasioned 
the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. How miscel- 
laneous the population of Thurii was we may judge from the 
denominations of the ten tribes—such was the number of tribes 
established, after the model of Athens—Arkas, Achais, Eleia, 
Beeotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, Ias, Athenais, Eubois, Nesiétis. 
From this mixture of race they could not agree in recognizing or 
honouring an Athenian Ckist, or indeed any C&kist except 
Apollo The Spartan general Kleandridas, banished a few 
years before for having suffered himself to be bribed by Athens 
along with king Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed 
general of the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war 
was ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city 
of Herakleia half-way between the two, in the fertile territory 
called Siritis.* 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
Herodotus the rhetor Lysias and the historian Herodotus were 
and Lysias both domiciliated there as citizens. The city was 
aetna connected with Athens, yet seemingly only by a 


ar tar feeble tie ; it was not numbered among the tributary 
il. 


Few | subject allies? From the circumstance, that so small 
ae a proportion of the settlers at Thurii were native 
ΤΌΣΟ τη Athenians, we may infer that not many of the latter 


at that time were willing tu put themselves so far out 
of connexion with Athens—even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And Periklés 
was probably anxious that those pour citizens, for whom emigration 


1 Diodér. xii. 35. Thucyd. vi. 14: compare vi. 45, 104 ; vii. 

2 Diodér. xii. 11, 12; Strabo, vi. 264; 384. Thurcydidés does not even mention 
Plutarch, Perikiés, 6. 22. Thru, 11 his catalogue of the allies of 
9 The Athenians pretended to no Ali.ensa ue beginning of the Pelopon- 


subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, nesian v . (Thueyd. ii. ” 15). 
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was desirable, should rather become kleruchs in some of the islands 
or ports of the Aigean, where they would serve (like the colonies 
of Rome) as a sort of garrison for the maintenance of the Athenian 
empire.? 

The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
hreaking out of the Peloponnesian war are a period of full mari- 
time empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed resisted, but 
never with success. They are a period of peace with all cities 
extraneous to her own empire, and of splendid decorations to the 
city itself, emanating frum the genius of Pheidias and others, in 
sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimén, Periklés had become, gradually but 
entirely, the first citizen in the commonwealth. His period from 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, peri 
and even the disastrous reverses which preceded the peace. Her 
Thirty years’ truce had not overthrown him, since he ἘΠ ΉΤΟ 
had protested against that expedition of Tolmidés into as 
Boeotia out of which they first arose. But if the with _ 
personal influence of Periklés had increased, the Jhucydidés 
party opposed to him seems also to have become Melésias. 
stronger and better organized than before, and to have acquired 
a leader in many respects more effective than Kimén—Thucydidés 
son of Melésias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimén, but 
of a character and talents more analogous to that of Perikles; a 
statesman and orator rather than a general, though competent to 
both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man in 
those days was required to be. Under Thucydidés, the political 
and parliamentary opposition against Periklés assumed a constant 
character and organization, such as Kimén with his exclusively 
military aptitudes had never been able to establish. The 
aristocratical party in the commouwealth—the ‘‘honourable and 
respectable” citizens, as we find them styled, adopting their own 
nomenclature—now imposed upon themselves the obligation of 
undeviating regularity in their attendance on the public assembly, 
sitting together in a particular section so as to be conspicuously 
parted from the Demos. In this manner their applause and 
dissent, their mutual encouragement to each other, their distribu- 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11. 
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tion of parts to different speakers, was made more conducive to 
the party purposes than it had been before when these distinguished 
persons were intermingled with the mass of citizens.1 Thucydidés 
himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to Periklés— 
perhaps hardly inferior even to him. We are told that in reply 
to a question put to him by Archidamus, whether Periklés or he 
were the better wrestler, Thucydidés replied—* Even when 1 
throw him, he denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and 
talks over those who actually saw him fall”.? 

Such an opposition, made to Periklés in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must 


Points o 

contention have been both efficient and embarrassing. But the 
the two pointed severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which 
parties.  Thucydidés son of Melésias introduced, contributed 
Meats probably at once to rally the democratical majority 
ditureof round Periklés, and to exasperate the bitterness of 
she decors party conflict. As far as we can make out the 
ee erounds of the opposition, it turned partly upon the 


pacific policy of Periklés towards the Persians, partly 
upon his expenditure for home ornament. Thucydidés contended 
that Athens was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having 
drawn the confederate treasure from Délos to her own acropolis, 
under pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians,4 but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Periklés replied that. 
Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of the 
tribute money, to protect her allies and keep off from them every 
καλεῖσθαι. 


4 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12. διέβαλ- 


λον ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις βοῶντες, ὡς ὁ μὲν 


1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in 
reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alkibiadés sitting together 


near the latter in the assembly—ois 
ἐγὼ ὁρῶν viv ἐνθάδε τῷ αὐτῷ ἀνδρὶ wap a- 
κελευστοὺς καθημένους φοβοῦμαι, 
καὶ τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ἀντιπαρακελεύομαι 
μὴ καταισχυνθῆναι, εἴ τῴ τις παρακάθηται 
τῶνδε, ὧς, (Thucyd. vi. 18.) See also 
Aristophanés, Ekklesiaz. 298 seg., about 
partisans sitting near together. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, ὦ. 8. ὅταν ἐγὼ 
καταβαλῶ παλαίων, ἐκεῖνος ἀντιλέγων ὡς 
οὗ πέπτωκε, νικᾷ, καὶ μεταπείθει ποὺς 
ὁρῶντας. 

3 Plutarch, Perikles, ο. 11. ἡ δ᾽ ἐκεῶ 
νων ἅμιλλα καὶ φιλοτιμία. τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
βαθυτάτην τομὴν τεμοῦσα τῆς πόλεως, 
τὸ μὲν δῆμον, τὸ δ᾽ ὀλίγους ἐποίησε 


δῆμος ἀδοξεῖ και κακῶς ἀκούςι τὰ κοινὰ 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων χρήματα πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐκ Δη- 
λου μεταγαγὼν, ἢ δ᾽ ἔνεστιν αὐτῷ πρὸς 
τοὺς ἐγκαλουντας εὐπρεπεστάτη τῶν προ- 
φάσεων, δείσαντα τοὺς βαρβάρους ἐκεῖθεν 
ἀνελέσθαι καὶ φυλάττειν ἐν ὀχυρῷ τὰ 
κοινὰ. ταύτην ἀνήρηκε ἹΤερικλῆς, MC. 
Compare the speech of the J.esbians, 
and their complaints against Athens, 
at the moment of their revolt in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. iii. 10); where a similar ac- 
cusation is brought forward—ére.dy δὲ 
ἑωρῶμεν αὐτοὺς (the Athenians) τὴν μὲν 
τοῦ Μηδοῦ ἐχθρὰν ἀνιέντας, τὴν δὲ τῶν 
ξυμμάχων δούλωσιν ἐπαγομένους, KC. 
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foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object completely 
at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the 
like security for the future—that under such circumstances, she 
owed no account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, 
but was at liberty to employ it for purposes useful and honourable 
to the city. In this point of view it was an object of great public 
importance to render Athens imposing in the eyes both of the 
allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications,— 
by accumulated embellishment, sculptural and architectural, 
and by religious festivals, frequent, splendid, musical, and 
poetical. 

Such was the answer made by Periklés in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydidés. Defence of 
And considering the grounds of the debate on both arreatly 
sides, the answer was perfectly satisfactory. Forwhen good | 
we look at the very large sum which Periklés continu- age ‘ 
ally kept in reserve in the treasury, no one could “vals. 
reasonably complain that his expenditure for ornamental purposes 
was carried so far as to encroach upon the exigencies of defence. 
What Thucydidés and his partisans appear to have urged was 
that this common fund should still continue to be spent in 
aggressive warfare against the Persian king, in Egypt and else- 
where—comformably to the projects pursued by Kimdén during 
his life. But Periklés was right in contending that such outlay 
would have been simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or 
her allies, though risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as 
had been experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian 
force was already kept away both from the waters of the Aigean 
and the coast of Asia either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The allies indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against Periklés, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy,—or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But we 
do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucydidés 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
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and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either with 
aristocrats or democrats in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to 
Pan-hel- both the parties in that city, not less to Kimén than 
lenic to Periklés—in acting as despot instead of chief, and 
schemesand . : Site : 
sentiment in discontinuing all appeal to the active and hearty 
of Periklés. concurrence of her numerous allies—we shall find that 
the schemes of Periklés were nevertheless eminently Pan-hellenie. 
In strengthening and ornamenting Athens, in developing the full 
activity of her citizens, in providing temples, religious offerings, 
works of art,-solemn festivals, all of surpassing attraction, he 
intended to exalt her into something greater than an imperial 
city with numerous dependent allies. He wished to make her 
the centre of Grecian feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, 
and the type of strong democratical patriotism, combined with 
full liberty of individual taste and aspiration. He wished not 
merely to retain the adherence of the subject states, but to attract 
the admiration and spontaneous deference of independent neigh- 
bours, so as to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much 
beyond the range of her direct power. And he succeeded in 
elevating the city to a visible grandeur, which made her appear 
even much stronger that she really was, and which had the 
further effect of softening to the minds of her subjects the 
humiliating sense of obedience; while it served as a normal 
school, open to strangers from all quarters, of energetic action 
even under full licence of criticism—of elegant pursuits economi- 
cally followed—and of a love for knowledge without enervation 
of character. Such were the views of Periklés in regard to his 
country, during the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. 
We find them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pro- 
nounced in the first year of that war—an exposition for ever 
memorable of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, 
as conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydidés and 
his party to this projected expenditure—so violent and pointed 
did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become—that the 
dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal which 


1 Thucyd. i, 10. 
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“ 


the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two oppostte 


and nearly equal party-leaders—a vote of ostravism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostra- 
cism we are not informed; but we see clearly that 
the general position was such as the ostracism was in- 
tended to meet. Probably the vote was proposed by 
the party of Thucydidés, in order to procure the 


banishment of Periklés, the more powerful person of 


the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. 


Bitter 
contention 
of parties at 
thens— 
vote of 
ostracism 
—Thucy- 
didés is 
astracised 
—about 
443 B.C. 


The challenge was accepted by Periklés and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
condemned Thucydidés to ostracism.1 And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy- 


didés was completely broken by it. 


We hear of no other single 


individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, through- 


out all the remaining life of Periklés. 


The ostracism of Thucydidés apparently took place about two 


years? after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce 
(443—442 B.c.), and it is to the period immediately 
following that the great Periklean works belong. 
The southern wall of the acropolis had been built out 
of the spoils brought by Kimén from his Persian 
expeditions ; but the third of the long walls connecting 
Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 


New works 
undertaken 
at Athens. 
Third Long 
Wall. 
Docks in 
Peireus— 
which is 
newly laid 
out as & 
town, by the 


ἣν chitect 
Hippo- 
damus. 


Periklés, at what precise time we do not know. The 
long. walls originally completed (not long after the 
battle of Tanagra, as has already been statetl) were two, one from 
Athens to Peirhous, another from Athens to Phalérum : the space 
between them was broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the 
communication with Peireeus would be interrupted. Accordingly 
Periklés now induced the people to construct a third or inter- 
meliate wall, running parallel with the first wall to Peireeus, and 
within a short distance (seemingly near one furlong) from it; so 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c.1]—14. τέλος Krétinés and Ifermeias: also the just 


δὲ πρὸς τὸν Θουκυδίδην εἰς ἀγῶνα περὶ 
τοῦ ὀστράκου καταστὰς καὶ διακινδυ- 
νεύ σας, ἐκεῖνον μὲν ἐξέβαλε, κατέλυσε 
δὲ τὴν ἀντιτεταγμένην ἑταιρείαν. See, ἴῃ 
reference to the principle of the ostra- 
cism, a remarkable incident at Mag- 
nesia, between two political rivals, 


reflections of eee θαι Esprit des 
Loix, xvi. ec. 1Τ; XS1X. ὃ 
2 Plutarch, Borikiés, c. 16: the 
indication of time however is vague. 
3 Plato, Gorvias, Ὁ. 455, with Scholia; 
Plutarch, ‘Periklés, ὁ. 13; Forchhammer, 
‘Topogr aphic von Athen, in Kieler Philo- 
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that the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to have 
got within the Phaléric wall. It was seemingly about this time, 
too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirzeus, alleged by 
Isokratés to have cost 1000 talents, were constructed ;+ while the 
town itself of Peirzus was laid out anew with straight streets 
intersecting at right angles. Apparently this was something new 
in Greece—the towns generally, and Athens itself in particular, 
having been built without any symmetry, or width, or continuity 
of streets. Hippodamus the Milesian, a man of considerable 
attainments in the physical philosophy of the age, derived much 
renown as the earliest town architect, for having laid out the 
Peireus on a regular plan. The market-place, or one of them at 
least, permanently bore his name—the Hippodamian agora At 
a time when so many great architects were displaying their genius 
in the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear that 
the structure of towns began to be regularized also. Moreover we 
are told that the new colonial town of Thurli, to which Hippo- 
damus went as a settler, was also constructed in the same syste- 
matic form as to straight and wide streets.* 

The new scheme upon which the Peirzeus was laid out was not 


Odeon. without its value as one visible proof of the naval 
Parthenon, grandeur of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and 
Other on the acropolis formed the real glory of the Periklean 
ela age. A new theatre, termed the Odeon, was con- 
Athéné, structed for musical and poetical representations at 


the great Panathenaic solemnity. Next, the splendid temple of 
Athéné, called the Parthenon, with all its masterpieces of decora- 
tive sculpture, friezes, and reliefs: lastly, the costly portals 
erected to aclorn the entrance of the acropolis, on the western side 
of the hill, through which the solenin processions on festival days 
were conducted. It appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon 


logische Studien, Ὁ. 279-282. See the the Grecian islands are put togother in 
map of Athens and its environs, ch. this same mauner—narrow, “muddy, 
xlv. crooked ways—few regular continuous 
1 Isokratés, Orat. vii. ; Areopagit. p. lines of houses: see “Ross, Reisen in 
153, δ. 237. den Griechischen Inseln, Letter xxvii. 
2See Dikearchus, Vit. Grecie, vol. ii. 
Fragm. ed. Fuhr. p. 140: compare the 3 Aretotle, Politic. ii. 5, 1; Keno- 
desoription of Platewa in Thucydidés, phon, Hellen, ii, 4, 1: Harpokration, v. 
11, τ ποδάμεια. 
au the older towns now existing in 4 Diodér. ΧΙ]. 9. 
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were both finished between 445 and 437 B.c.: the Propylea some- 
what later, between 437 and 431 B.c., in which latter year the 
Peloponnesian war began.1 Progress was also made in restoring 
or re-constructing the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athéné 
Polias, the patron goddess of the city, which had been burnt in 
the invasion of Xerxés. But ithe breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war seems to have prevented the completion of this, as well 
as of the great temple of Démétér at Eleusis, for the celebration 
of the Eleusinian mysteries—that of Athéné at Sunium, and that 
of Nemesis at Rhamunus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable 
than. the architecture. Three statues of Athéné, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet high, of 
ivory, in the Parthenon’—a second, of bronze, called the Lemnian 
Athéné—a third, of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called 
Athéné Promachos, placed between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even to the navigator 
approaching Peireus by sea. 

It is not of course to Periklés that the renown of these splendid 
productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors ryuystrious 
and architects, by whom they were conceived and artists and 

ς : architects 
executed, belonged to that same period of expanding —Pheidias, 
and stimulating Athenian democracy, which likewise JEURU ς, 
called forth creative genius in oratory, in dramatic 
poetry, and in philosophical speculation. One man especially, of 
uumortal name,—Pheidias,—born a little before the battle of 
Marathén, was the original mind in whom the sublime ideal 
conceptions of genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves 
from that stiffness of execution and adherence to a consecrated 
type which marked the efforts of his predecessors.2 He was the 
great director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby Periklés imparted to Athens a majesty such as had never 
before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of the Par- 
thenon and the other buildings—Iktinus, Kallikratés, Korcebus, 
Mnesiklés, and others—-worked under his instructions; and he 


lLeake, Topography of Athens, Athéné, by the hand of Pheidias—four 
App. ii. and iii. p. 828—36, 2nd edit. in the acropolis of Athens, 

9 See Leake, Topography of Athens, 3 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18—15; O. 
ond ed. p. 111, Germ. Transl O. Muller Muller, De Phidize Vita, p. 34-60; 
(De Phidia Vita, p. 18) mentions no also his work, Archaologie der Kunst, 
less than eight celebrated statues of sect, 108—113. 
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had besides a school of pupils and subordinates to whom the 
mechanical part of his labours was confided. With all the great 
contributions which Pheidias made to the grandeur of Athens, his 
last and greatest achievement was far away from Athens—the 
colossal statue of Zeus, in the great temple of Olympia, executed 
in the years immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. This 
stupendous work was sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying 
in visible majesty some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian 
poetry and religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, 
for many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred or 
profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art 
weoeat only as they bear upon Athenians and Grecian history, 
these crea- they are phenomena of extraordinary importance. 
bea When we learn the profound impression which they 
architec. produced upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we 
ure upon : : 
the minds may judge how immense was the effect upon that 
Series generation which saw them both begun and finished. 

In the year 480 p.c., Athens had been ruined by the 
occupation of Xerxés. Since that period, the Greeks had seen, 
first, the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an enlarged scale 
—next, the addition of Peirzeus with its docks and magazines— 
thirdly, the junction of the two by the long walls, thus 
including the most numerous concentrated population, wealth, 
arms, ships, &c., in Greece+—lastly the rapid creation of so many 
new miracles of art—the sculptures of Pheidias as well as the 
paintings of the Thasian painter Polygnétus, in the temple of 
Théseus, and in the portico called Pokilé. Plutarch observes? 
that the celerity with which the works were completed was the 
most remarkable circumstance connected with them ; and so it 
probably might be, in respect to the effect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of 
works which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 


1 Thucyd. 1, 80. καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπα- καὶ ὄχλῳ ὅσος οὐκ ἐν ἄλλῳ évi γε χωρίῳ 
σιν ἄριστα ἐξήρτυνται,᾿ πλούτῳ τε ἰδίῳ καὶ Ἑλληνικῷ ἐστιν, ὦ, 
δημοσίῳ καὶ ναυσὶ καὶ ἵπποις καὶ ὅπλοις, 2 Plutarch, Per iklés, c. 13. 
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especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta? 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have been 
borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the acropolis, 
as wellas a considerable tribute annually coming in. If we may 
trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it 
cannot have been much less than 3000 talents in the aggregate 
(about £690,000).2 The expenditure of so large a sum was of 
course ἃ source of great private gain to contractors, tradesmen, 
merchants, artizans of various descriptions, &c., concerned in it. 
In one way or another, it distributed itself over a large portion 
of the whole city. And it appears that the materials employed 
for much of the work were designedly of the most costly descrip- 
tion, as being most consistent with the reverence due to the gods. 
Marble was rejected as too common for the statue of Athéné, and 
ivory employed in its place? Even the gold with which it was 
surrounded weighed not less than forty talents* A large 
expenditure for such purposes, considered as pious towards the 
gods, was at the same time imposing in reference to Grecian 
feeling, which regarded with admiration every variety of public 
show and magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the 
rich men who indulged in it. Periklés knew well that the 
visible splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, 
would cause her great power to appear greater still, and would 
thus procure for her a real, though unacknowledged, influence— 
perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of the Grecian name. 
And it is certain that even aniong those who most hated and 
feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, there 
prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference. 

A: step taken by Periklés, apparently not long after the 
commencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected it 


1 Thucyd. i. 10. 

2 See Leake, ‘Topography of Athens, 
Append, iii. Ὁ. 320, μὰ ed. Germ. 
Transl. Colonel Leake, with much 
justice, contonds that the amount of 
2012 talents, stated by Harpokration 
out of Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propyle#a alone, must be greatiy ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, 

84) expresses the same opinion ; 
remarking that the transport of marble 


from Pentclikus to Athens is easy, and 
on a descending road. 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Cicer. de 
Oficiis, ii. 17) blamed Periklés for 
the large sum expended upon the 
Propylwa. Itisnot wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been 
led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
tulents. 

» Valer. Maxim. i. 7, 2. 

4 Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece generally. 
He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to every 


Attempt of : laa: 
Periklésto city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting 
convene a . . . 

general each to appoint deputies for a congress to be held at 


congress at 


Athens, of Athens. 


Three points were to be discussed in this 


deputies intended congress. 1. The restitution of those temples 
the Gre. which had been burnt by the Persian invaders. 2. 


cian states. The fulfilment of such vows as on that occasion 


had been made to the gods. 3. The safety of the sea and of 
maritime commerce for all. , 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the 
convocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-hellenic congress 
for Pan-hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Beotia 
and Peloponnésus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme.2 It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been summoned just 
as much as the cities perfectly autonomous ; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade them. 
We may sincerely regret that such congress did not take effect, 
as it might have opened some new possibilities of converging 
tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of the Greek 
name—a comprehensive benefit not likely to be entertained at 
Sparta even as a project, but which might perhaps have been 
realized under Athens, and seems in this case to have been 
sincerely aimed at by Periklés. The events of the Peloponnesian 
war, however, extinguished all hopes of any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by no 
means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth year of 
that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 


_? Plutarch, Periklés, ο. 17, Plutarch 
fives no precise date, and Ὁ. Miiller 
(De Phidiz Vitdé, p. 9) places these 
steps, for convocation of a congress, 
before the first war between Sparta 
and Athens and the battle of Tanagra 
—i.e. before 460 B.c. But this date 
seems to me improbable: Thébes was 
not yet renovated in power, nor had 


Beeotia as yet recovered from the fruits 
of her alliance with the Persians; 
moreover, neither Athens nor Periklés 
himself seems to have been at that 
time in a situation to conceive so large 
a project, which suits in every respect 
much better for the later period, after 
the Thirty years’ truce, but before the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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That island appears to have been the most powerful of all the 
allies of Athens! It surpassed even Chios cr Lesbos, 
standing on the same footing as these two: that is, 
paying no tribute-money—a privilege when compared 
with the body of the allies—but furnishing ships and 
men when called upon, and retaining, subject to this condition, 
its complete autonomy, its oligarchical government, its fortifica- 
tions, and its military force. Like most of the other islands near 
the coast, Samos possessed a portion of territory on the Asiatic 
mainland, between which and the territory of Milétus lay the 
small town of Priéné, one of the twelve original members 
contributing to the Pan-Ionic solemnity. Respecting the 
possession of this town of Priéné, a war broke out between the 
Samians and Milesians, in the sixth year of the Thirty years’ 
truce (Bc. 440—439). Whether the town had before been 
independent, we do not know, but in this war the Milesians were 
worsted, and it fell into the hands of the Samians. The 
defeated Milesians, enrolled as they were among the tributary 
allies of Athens, complained to her of the conduct of the Samians, 
and their complaint was seconded by a party in Samos itself, 
opposed to the oligarchy and its proceedings. The Athenians 
required the two disputing cities to bring the matter before 
discussion and award at Athens. But the Samians refused to 
comply :* whereupon an armament of forty ships was despatched 
from Athens to the island, and established in it a democratical 
government ; leaving in it a garrison and carrying away to 
Lémnos fifty men and as many boys from the principal oligar- 
chical families, to serve as hostages. Of these families, 
however, a certain number retired to the mainland, where 
they entered into negotiations with Pissuthnes, the satrap of 
Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. Obtaining from him 


B.C. 440, 
Revolt of 
Sauimos from 
the Athe- 
nians, 


l'Thucyd. i. 115; viii. 76; Plutarch, of Milétus. Nor is it at all more 


Periklés, ¢. 28. ὃ 

2 Thucyd. 1. 115 ; Plutarch, Periklés, 
c. 25. Most of the statements which 
appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over 
and above the concise narrative of 
Thucydidés) appear to be borrowed 
from exaggerated party stories of the 
day. We need make no remark upon 
the story, that Periklés was induced to 
take the side of Milétus against Samos 
by the fact that Aspasia was a native 


credible, that the satrap Pissuthnes, 
from good-will towards Samos, offered 
Periklés 10,000 golden staters as an 
inducement to spare the island. It 
may perhaps be true, however, that the 
Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy 
men whose children were likely to be 
taken as hostages, tried the etfect of 
large bribes upon the mind of Pevriklés 
to prevail upon him not to alter the 
government. 
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seven hundred mercenary troops, and passing over in the night 
to the island, by previous concert with the oligarchical party, 
they overcame the Samian democracy as well as the Athenian 
garrison, Who were sent over as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They 
were further lucky enough to succeed in stealing away from 
Lémnos their own recently deposited hostages, and they then 
proclaimed open revolt against Athens, in which Byzantium also 
joined. It seems remarkable, that though by such a proceeding 
they would of course draw upon themselves the full strength of 
Athens, yet their first step was to resume aygressive hostilities 
against Milétus,! whither they sailed with a powerful force of 
seventy ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet of 


Athenian sixty triremes—probably all that were in complete 
armament — readiness—was despatched to Samos underten generals, 
Θ iJ . A - Ἵ 

Samos, two of whom were Periklés himself and the poet 
under eh : : 

Periklés,  Sophoklés,? both seemingly included among the ten 
Store ordinary Stratégi of the year. But it was necessary 
dian, &¢. 


to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in summoning 
contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands Sophoklés 
went in person ;* partly in keeping watch off the coast of Karia 
for the arrival of the Pheenician fleet, which report stated to be 
approaching ; so that Periklés had only forty-four ships remain- 
ing in his squadron. Yet he did not hesitate to attack the Samian 
fleet of seventy ships on his way back from Milétus, near the 
island of Tragia, and was victorious in the action. Presently he 
was reinforced by forty ships from Athens and by twenty-five 
from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be able to disembark at Samos, 
where he overcame the Samian land force and blocked up the 
harbour with a portion of his fleet, surrounding the city on the 
land-side with a triple wall. Meanwhile the Samians had sent 
Stesagoras with five ships to press the coming of the Phenician 


1 Thuceyd. i. 114, 115, 

2Strabo, xiv. Ὁ. 638; Schol. Ari- 
steidés, Ὁ. ili, p. 485, Dindorf. 

3See the interesting particulars 
recounted respecting Sophoklés by the 
Chian poet Ién, who met and conversed 
with him during the course of this 
expedition (Athenzus, xii. p. 603). 
He represents the poet as uncommonly 


pleasing and graceful in society, but 
noway distinguished for active capa- 
city. Sophoklés was at this time in 
peculiar tavour, from the success of 
his tragedy Antigoné the year before. 
see the chronology of these events 
discussed and elucidated in Boeckh’s 
preliminary Dissertation to the Anti- 
goné, c. 6—9. 
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fleet, and the report of their approach became again so prevalent 
that Periklés felt obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) 
to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he 
cruised for about fourteen days. The Phoenician fleet’ never 
came in sight, though Diodérus affirms that it was actually on its 
voyage. Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the 
Samians to have expected it. YetI incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the Athenian 
allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the convention 
of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to send a fleet 
westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The departure of 
Periklés, however, so much weakened the Athenian fleet off Samos, 
that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their harbour 
in au opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, 
the philosopher Melissus, surprised and clisabled the 
blockading squadron, and even gained a victory over 


Doubtful 
and pro- 
longed con- 
test—great 
power of 
Samos—it 
is at last re- 


217} ; = conquered, 
the remaining fleet before the ships could be fairly Qisaimed, 
got clear of the land.* For fourteen days they re- and 

dismantled. 


mained masters of thesea, carrying in and out all that 
they thought proper. It was not until the return of Periklés 
that they were again blockaded. Reinforcements however were 
now multiplied to the investing squadron—from Athens, forty 
ships under Thucydidés,* Agnon, and Phormién, and twenty 


1Dioddr xi. 27. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 26. Plutarch 
seems to have had before him ac- 
counts respecting this Samian cam- 
paign not only from Ephorus, Stesim- 
brotus, and Duris, but also from Aris- 
totle ; and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from 
Thucydidés, that he afirmed Melissus 
the Samian general to have been vic- 
torious over Periklés himself, which is 
not to be reconciled with the narrative 
of Thucydidés. ι 

The Samian historian Duris, living 
about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many jalsehoods 
respecting the cruelties of Athens. See 
Plutarch, lc. 

3 It appears very improbable that 
this Thucydidés can be the historian 
himself. If it be Thucydidés son of 
Melésias, we must suppose lim to have 
been restored from ostracisra before 


ae 


the regular time—a supposition, in- 
deed, no way inadmissible in itself, 
but which there is nothing else to 
countenance. The author of the Life 
of Sophoklés, as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been 
a third person named Thucydidés; for 
the name seems to have been common, 
as we might guess from the two words 
of which it is compounded. We finda 
third Thucydidés mentioned villi. (2—a 
native of Pharsalus; and the biagra- 
pher Marcellinus seems to have read 
of many persons so called (Θουκύδιεδαι 
πολλοί, Ὁ. 16, ed. Arnold). The sub- 
sequent history of Thucydidés son of 
Melésias is involved in complete ohscu- 
rity. Wedo not know the incident to 
which the remarkable passage in Avis- 
tophanés (Acharn. 70%) alludes—com- 
pare Vesps, 946; mor can we confirm 
the statement which the Scholiast 


Ὁ 
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under Tlepolemus and Antiklés, besides thirty from Chios and 
Lesbos—making altogether near two hundred sail. Against this 
overwhelming force Melissus and the Samians made an unavailing 
attempt at resistance, but were presently quite blocked up, and 
remained so for nearly nine months, until they could hold out no 
longer. They then capitulated, being compelled to raze their 
fortifications, to surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages 
for their future conduct, and to make good by stated instalments 
the whole expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 
talents. The Byzantines too made their submission at the same 
time.? 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this revolt, 


None of the 2% illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 


otherallies empire. Jirst, that the whole force of Athens, together 
een τὸ with the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was 
Byzantium, pecessary in order to crush it, so that Byzantium, 
at the which joined in the revolt, seems to have been lett 
same time. 


unassailed. Now it is remarkable that none of the 
dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else availed them- 
selves of so favourable an opportunity to revolt also: a fact which 
seems plainly to imply that there was little positive discontent 
then prevalent among them. Had the revolt spread to other 
eities, probably Pissuthnes might have realized his promise of 
bringing up the Pheenician fleet, which would have been a serious 
calamity for the Aigean Greeks, and was only kept off by the 
unbroken maintenance of the Athenian empire. 

Next, the revolted Samiang applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was for- 
mally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce then 
subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which had 
been noway violated by Athens--many of the allies of Sparta 


cites from Idomeneus to the effect that 
Thucydidés was banished and fled to 
Artaxerxes; see Bergk, Reliq. Com. 
Att. p. 61. 

1Vhucyd. i, 117; Diodér. xii. 27, 
28; Isokrat8s, De Permutat. Or. xv. 
coc 118; Corn. Nep., Vit. Timoth. 
6, 1. 

The assertion of Ephorus (see Dio- 
dérus, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 


ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that 
Periklés employed battering machines 
against the town, under the manage- 
ment of the Klazomenian Artemon, 
was called in question by Herakleidés 
Ponticus, on the ground that Artemon 
was a contemporary of Anakreon, near 
a century before; and Thucydidés 
represents Periklés to have captured 
the town altogether by blockade. 


Cyar. XLVIT. RECONQUEST OF SAMOS. 


voted for assisting the Samians. 
we do not know; but the Corinthians were the main 
and decided advocates for the negative. They not only 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance 
with the Samian request, but also recognized the right 
of each confederacy to punish its own recusant members. 
And this was the decision ultimately adopted, for which 
the Corinthians afterwards took credit in the eyes of 
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What part Sparta herself took, 


Application 
of the 
Samians to 
Sparta for 
aid against 
Athens—it 
is refused 
chiefly 
through the 
Corinthinns, 


Athens, as its chief authors.1 Certainly, if the contrary policy 
had been pursued, the Athenian empire might have been in great 
danger—the Pheenician fleet would probably have been brought 


in also—and the future course of events greatly altered. 


Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians government 
of Samos 


would renew the democratical government which 
they had set up just befure the revolt. Yet if they 


after the 
reconquest 


. a . . --ἃ tful 
did so, it must have been again overthrown, without eth be the 
: Athenians 
any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. For seme the 
we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven democracy 
Wacn τῇ which they 
years afterwards, the latter division of the Pelopon- hadrecently 
established. 


nesian war, in 412 B.c., and it then appears with an 
established oligarchical government of Geomori or landed pro- 
prietors, against which the people make a successful rising during 
the course of that year?’ As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 B.c. and 412 B.c., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the tribute-paying allies of Athens, and as 
it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
‘government, so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratize by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran towards 
oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of its revolt 
(hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this conclusion.’ 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, Periklés 
was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the citizens 
slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn and public 
obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called Kerameikus. 
‘This custom appears to have been introduced shortly after the 


1 Thueyd. i. 40, 41. 


9. Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
* Thucyd. viii. 2]. i 


Alterthumskunde, sect. 5&, vol. 11. p. 82. 
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Persian war,! and would doubtless contribute to stimulate the 


Funeral patriotism of the citizens, especially when the speaker 
pronounced elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
by Periklés dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Periklés. 
nee He was twice public funeral orator by the choice of the 
citizens | citizens: once after the Samian success, and a second 
Samianwar. time in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His 


discourse on the first occasion has not reached us,” but the 
second has been fortunately preserved (in substance at least) by 
Thucydidés, who also briefly describes the funeral ceremony— 
doubtless the same on all occasions. The bones of the deceased. 
warriors were exposed in tents three days before the ceremony, 
in order that the relatives of each might have the opportunity of 
bringing offerings. They were then placed in coffins of cypress 
and carried forth on carts to the public burial-place at the 
Kerameikus ; one coffin for each of the ten tribes, and one empty 
couch, formally laid out, to represent those warriors whose bones 
had not been discovered or collected. The female relatives of 
each followed the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a 
numerous procession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as 
the bones had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished 
citizen, specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated. 
stage and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. 
Such was the effect produced by that of Periklés after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete.’ 
Only Elpiniké, sister of the deceased Kimén, reminded him that 


1 See Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
Rom ; Diodér. xi. 33; Dionys. Hal. A. 
Becvs 17. 

Periklés, in the funeral oration pre- 
served by Thucydidés (ii. 35—40), begins 
by saying—ot μὲν πολλοὶ τῶν ἐνθάδε 
εἰρηκότων ἤδη ἐπαινοῦσι τὸν προ- 
σθέντα τῷ νόμῳ τὸν λόγον τόνδε, το. 

The Scholiast and other commen- 
tators (K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number) make various 
guesses as to what celebrated man is 
here designated as the introducer of 
the custom of a funeral harangue. The 
Scholiast says Solén; Weber fixes on 


Kimén; Westermann on Aristeidés; 
another commentator on Themistokics. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether 
any one very celebrated man is speci- 
ally indicated by the words τὸν προσ- 
θέντας. To commend the introducer 
of the practice is nothing more than a 
phrase for commending the practice 
itself, 

2 Some fragments of it seem to have 
been preserved in the time of Aristotle : 
see his treatise de Rhetorica, i. 7 ; ili. 
10, 3. 

3 Compare the enthusiastic demon- 
strations which welcomed Brasidas at 
Skiéné (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as gained 
over Persians and Phoenicians, and not over Greeks and kinsmen. 
And the contemporary poet Ién, the friend of Kimén, reported 
what he thought an unseemly boast ‘of Periklés—to the effect 
that Agamemnén had spent ten years in taking a foreign city, 
while he in nine months had reduced the first and most 
powerful of all the Ionic communities. But if we possessed the 
cactual speech pronounced, we should probably find that he 
-assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens and her citizens 
generally, placing their achievement in favourable comparison with 
that of Agamemnién and his host—not himself with Agamemnén. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no doubt 


that the result of the Samian war not only rescued 


Position 
the Athenian empire from great peril,? but rendered ΟΝ 
it stronger than ever; while the foundation of empire~ 
Amphipolis, which was effected two years afterwards, ‘Athens to 


her subject- 
allies—their 
feelings 
towards her 
generally 
were those 
of indiffer- 
ence and 
acquies- 


strengthened it still further. Nor do we hear, during 
the ensuing few years, of any further tendencies to 
disaffection among its members, until the period 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The 
feeling common among them towards Athens seems 
to have been neither attachment nor hatred, but cence, not 

simple indifference and acquiescence in her supremacy. ©f hatred. 

Such amount of positive discontent as really existed among them 
arose, not from actual hardships suffered, but from the general 
political instinct of the Greek mind—desire of separate autonomy, 
which manifested itself in each city, through the oligarchical party, 
whose power was kept down by Athens, and was stimulated by 
the sentiment communicated from the Grecian communities 
without the Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, 
the condition of a subject ally of Athens was treated as one of 
degradation and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of 
Athens became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these 
latter gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
80 as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject-allies 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28; Thucyd. 
di. 34, 

2 A short fragment remaining from 
the comic poet Eupolis (Κόλακες, Fr. 


xvi. Ὁ. 498, ed. Meineke), attests the 
anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
war, and the great joy when the island 
was reconquered: compare Aristophan. 
Vesp. 283. 
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of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery of the sea,. 
and every sort of superiority requisite for holding empire over 
islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to in her subjects, 
calculated to render her empire popular, except that of common 
democracy, which seen at first to have acted without any care 
on her part to encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian 
war made such encouragement a part of her policy. And even 
had she tried to keep up in the allies the feeling of a common 
interest and the attachment to a permanent confederacy, the 
instinct of political separation would probably have baffled all 
her efforts. But she took no such pains. With the usual 
morality that grows up in the minds of the actual possessors of 
power, she conceived herself entitled to exact obedience as her 
right. Some of the Athenian speakers in Thucydidés go so far 
as to disdain all pretence of legitimate power, even such as might 
fairly be set up; resting the supremacy of Athens on the naked: 
plea of superior force.’ As the allied cities were mostly under 
democracies—through the indirect influence rather than the 
systematic dictation of Athens—yet each having its own internal 
aristocracy in a state of opposition, so the movements for revolt 
against Athens originated with the aristocracy or with some few 
citizens apart ; while the people, though sharing more or less in 
the desire for autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own 
aristocracy or a sympathy with Athens, which made them 
always backward in revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to: 
it. Neither Periklés nor Kleén indeed lays stress on the: 
attachment of the people as distinguished from that of the Few, 
in these dependent cities. But the argument is strongly insisted 
on by Diodérus? in the discussion respecting Mityléné after its 
surrender; and as the war advanced, the question of alliance 
with Athens or Sparta became more and more identified with 
the internal preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each.® 


1 Thucyd. iii. 37; ii. 63. See the con- 
ference at the island of Mélos in the 


after. 
2 Thucyd. 111, 47. νῦν μὲν yap ὑμῖν 


sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian 
war (Thucyd. v. 89 seq.), between the 
Athenian commissioners and the Me- 
lians. I think, however, that this con- 
ference is less to be trusted as based 
in reality, than the speeches in 'Thucy- 
didés generally, of which more here- 


ὃ δῆμος ἐν ἁπάσαις ταῖς πόλεσιν εὔνους 
ἐστὶ, καὶ ἢ οὐ συναφίσταται τοῖς ὀλίγοις, 
ἢ, ἐὰν βιασθῇ, ὑπάρχει τοῖς ἀποστήσασι 
πολέμιος εὐθύς, (ο. 

3See the striking observations of 
Thucydidés, iii. Sz, $3; Aristotel. Poli-- 
tic. v. 6, 9. 
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We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt where 
we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the step is 
adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical malcon- 
tents, without consulting the general voice; while in those cases 
where the general assembly is consulted beforehand, there is 
manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, but nothing like a 
hatred of Athens or decided inclination to break with her. In 
the case of Mityléné, in the fourth year of the war, it was the 
aristocratical government which revolted, while the people, as 
soon as they obtained arms, actually declared in favour of Athens. 
And the secession of Chios, the greatest of all the allies in the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war—even after all the 
hardships which the allies had been called upon to bear in that 
war, and after the ruinous disasters which Athens had sustained 
before Syracuse—-was both prepared beforehand and accomplished 
by secret negotiations of the Chian oliyarchy, not only without 
the concurrence, but against the inclination, of their own people.? 
In like manner, the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, 
had not the Thasian democracy been previously subverted by 
the Athenian Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So 
in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and those other Athenian 
dependencies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas, 
we find the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. 
The bulk of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, 
like men sick of Athenian supremacy: they acquiesce, not 
without debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his 
demeanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have been 
admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had not been | 
alarmed for the safety of their friends, their properties, and their 
harvest, still exposed in the lands without the walls.* These 
particular examples warrant us in affirming, that though the 
oligarchy in the various allied cities desired eagerly to shake off 
the supremacy of Athens, the people were always backward in 


1 Thueyd. iii. 27. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 9—14. He observes 
also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy 
just set up in lieu of the previous de- 
mocracy by the Athenian oligarchical 
conspirators who were then organizing 
the revolution of the Four Hundred at 


Athens—that they immediately made 
preparations for revolting from Athens 
-ζυνέβη οὖν αὑτοῖς μάλιστα ἃ ἐβούλοντο, 
τὴν πόλιν τε ἀκινδύνως ὀρθοῦσθαι, καὶ 
τον ἐναντιωσόμενον δῆμον κατα- 
λελύσθαι (viii. 64). 

2 Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 123. 
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following them, sometimes even opposed, and hardly ever willing 
to make sacrifices for the object. They shared the universal Grecian 
desire for separate autonomy,! and felt the Athenian empire as an 
extraneous pressure which they would have been glad to shake off, 
whenever the change sould be made with safety. But their 
condition was not one of positive hardship, nor did they overlook 
the hazardous side of such a change—partly from the coercive 
hand of Athens—partly from new enemies against whom Athens 
had hitherto protected them—and not least from their own 
oligarchy. Of course the different allied cities were not all 
animated by the same feelings, some being more averse to Athens 
than others, 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 
Particular upon the allies and excited coniplaints appear to have 
grievances een chiefly three. 1. The annual tribute. 2. The 


complained : ; Gamay 
of in the encroachments or other misdeeds committed by indi- 


eee vidual Athenians, taking advantage of their superior 
her allies. position: citizens either planted out by the city as 
Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those allies who had been 
subdued—or serving in the naval armaments—or sent round as 
inspectors—or placed in occasional garrison—or carrying on some 
private speculation. 3. The obligation under which the allies 
were laid of bringing a large proportion of their judicial trials to 
be settled before the dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute I have before remarked that its amount had 


Hata) been but little raised from its first settlement down 
ees to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which 
a 


made inits time it was 600 talents yearly.” It appears to have 
ato, been reviewed and the apportionment corrected in 
Officers and every fifth year, at which period the collecting officers 
inspectors 
throughout may probably have been changed. Afterwards, pro- 
the empire. ‘ably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know; but the alleged duplication of 
it (as 1 have already remarked) is both uncertified and improbable. 
The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed respecting 


the second head of inconvenience—vexation caused to the allies 


᾿ς 1 Seethe important passage, Thucyd. 5. πλὴν ai τάξεις τοῦ φόρου" τοῦτο 
δ δὲ γίγνεται ὡς τὰ πολλὰ δι᾿ ἔτους πέμπ- 


111, 43, 
*Xenophén, Republic. Athen. iii. του. 
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by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of armaments or powerful 
citizens. Doubtless this was always more or less a real grievance, 
from the moment when the Athenians became despots in place of 
chiefs. But it was probably not very serious in extent until after 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the 
part of the allies became more apprehended, and when garrisons, 
inspectors, and tribute-gathering ships became more essential in 
the working of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above-noticed—the subjection of the 
allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been 


Disputes 
more dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and ΗΝ erences 
seems to have been unduly exaggerated. We can among the 
hardly doubt that the beginning of this jurisdiction Nee 
exercised by the Athenian dikasteries dates with the brought for 

A , . trial before 
synod of Délos, at the time of the first formation of the dikas- 
the confederacy. It was an indispensable element of Peevey 


that confederacy, that the members should forego their 
right of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration—a covenant introduced even into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia. Ofcourse many causes of dispute, public as well 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 14. περὶ 
δὲ τῶν ξυμμάχων, οἱ ἐκπλέοντες συκο- 
φαντοῦσιν, ὡς δοκοῦσι, καὶ μισοῦσι τοὺς 
χρηστούς, ac. 

Who are the persons designated by 
the expression οἱ ἐκπλέοντες, appears to 
be specified more particularly 4 little 
further on (i. 18): 1b means the generals, 
the officers, the envoys, &., sent forth 
by Athens. 

In respect to the Kleruchies, or out- 
settlements of Athenian citizens on the 
lands of allies revoltedand reconquered, 
we may remark that they are not 
noticed as ἃ grievance in this treatise 
of Xenophdén, nor in any of the anti- 
Athenian orations of MThucydidés. 
They appear, however, as matters of 
crimination after the extinction of the 
empire, and at the moment when 
Athens was again rising into a position 
such as to inspire the hope of reviving 
it. For at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which was also the destruc- 
tion of the empire, all the Kleruchs 
were driven home again, and deprived 
of their outlying property, which 


reverted to various insular proprietors. 
These latter were territied at the idea 
that Athens might afterwards try to 
resume these lost rights: hence the 
subsequent outcry against the Kleru- 
chies. 

2 See the expression of Thucydidés 
(v. 27), describing the conditions re- 
quired when Argos was about to extend 
her alliances in Peloponnésus. The 
conditions were two. 1. That the city 
should be autonomous. 2. Next, that 
it should be willing to submit its quar- 
rels to equitable arbitrations—yris 
αὐτόνομός τέ ἐστι, καὶ δίκας ἴσας καὶ 
ὁμοίας δίδωσι. 

In the orations against the Athe- 
nians, delivered by the Syracusan 
Hermokratés at Kamarina, Athens 1s 
accused of having enslaved her allies 
partly on the ground that theyneglected 
to perform their military obligations, 
partly because they made war upon 
each other (Lhucyd. vi. 76), partly also 
on other specious pretences. How far 
this charge against Athens is borne 
out by the fact, we can hardly say; in 
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as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread islands and 
seaports of the Aigean, connected with each other by relations of 
fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common apprehensions. The synod 
of Délos, composed of the deputies of all, was the natural board of 
arbitration for such disputes. A habit must thus have been 
formed, of recognizing a sort of federal tribunal,—to decide 
peaceably how far each ally had faithfully discharged its duties, 
both towards the confederacy collectively, and towards other 
allies with their individual citizens separately, as well as to 
enforce its decisions and punish refractory members, pursuant to 
the right which Sparta and her confederacy also claimed and 
exercised.1 Now from the beginning the Athenians were the 
guiding and enforcing presidents of this synod. When it 
gradually died away, they were found occupying its place as well 
as clothed with its functions. It was in this manner that their 
judicial authority over the allies appears first to have begun, as 
the confederacy became changed into an Athenian empire,—thie 
judicial functions of the synod being transferred along with the 
common treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And 
on the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the weakest 
and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 


Productive (taking this numerical statement of Aristophanés not 
cea in its exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if 
tage, but a small town, or one of its citizens, had cause of com- 
οὐ prepon. _plaint against a larger, there was no channel except 
advantage 


the synod of Délos, or the Athenian tribunal, through 
which it could have any reasonable assurance of fair 
trial or justice. Itis not to be supposed that al/ the 
private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, in each 
respective subject town, were carried up for trial to Athens; yet 


to the sub- 
ject-allies 
themselves. 


all those particular examples which 
Thucydidés mentions of subjugation of 
allies by Athens, there is a cause per- 
fectly detinite and sufficient—not a 
mere pretence devised by Athenian 
ambition. 

1 According to the principle laid 
down by the Corinthians shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war—rovs προσήκον- 
sas ξυμμάχους αὐτόν τινα κολάζειν 


(Thucyd. i. 40—43), 

The Lacedemonians, on preferring 
their accusation of treason Against 
Themistoklés, demanded that he 
should be tried at Sparta, before the 
common Hellenic synod which held its. 
sitting there, and of which Athens was 
then a member; that is, the Spartan 
confederacy or alliance—ém. τοῦ κοινοῦ 
συνεδρίον τῶν ᾿Ελλήνων (Diodoér. xi. 55). 
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we do not know distinctly how the line was drawn, between 
ruatters carried up thither and matters tried at home. The 
subject cities appear to have been interdicted from the power of 
‘apital punishment, which could only be inflicted after previous 
trial and condemnation at Athens:? so that the latter reserved to 
herself the cognizance of most of the grave crimes—or what may 
be called “the higher justice” generally. And the political 
accusations preferred by citizen against citizen, in any subject city, 
for alleged treason, corruption, non-fulfilment of public duty, &c., 
were doubtless carried to Athens for trial—perhaps the most 
unportant part of her jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
Iutended by Athens for the substantive object of typoriat 
amending the administration of justice in each separate Ante i 
allied city. It went rather to regulate the relations with impe- 
between city and city—between citizens of different #4 Sparta. 
cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, and any of these 
allied cities with which they had relations—between each city 
itself, as a dependent government with contending political par- 
ties, and the imperial head Athens. All these being problems 
which imperial Athens was called on to solve, the best way of 
solving them would have been through some common synod 
emanating from all the allies. Putting this aside, we shall find 
that the solution provided by Athens was perhaps the next best, 
and we shall be the more induced to think so when we compare 
it with the proceedings afterwards adopted by Sparta, when she 
had put down the Athenian empire. Under Sparta, the general 
rule was, to place each of the dependent cities under the govern- 
ment of a Dekarchy (or oligarchical council of ten) among its chief 
citizens, together with a Spartan harmost or governor having a 
small garrison under his orders. It will be found when we come 
to describe the Spartan maritime empire that the arrangements 
exposed each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, 
while, after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They 
served only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta, without contributing to regulate the dealings between the 
citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together the 


1 Antipho, De Cede Herédis, c. 7, p. 185. ὃ οὐδὲ πόλει ἔξεστιν, dvev ᾿Αθηναίων, 
οὐδένα θανάτῳ ζημιῶσαι. 
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empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a system, 
place in their dependent cities governors analogous to the harmosts, 
though they did so occasionally under special need. But their 
fleets and their officers were in frequent relation with these cities; 

and as the principal officers were noways indisposed to abuse their 
position, so the facility of complaint, constantly open, to the 
Athenian popular dikastery, served both as redress and guarantee 
against misrule of this description. It was a guarantee which the 
allies themselves sensibly felt and valued, as we know from 
Thucydidés. The chief source from whence they had to appre- 
hend evil was the misconduct of the Athenian officials and 
principal citizens, who could misemploy the power of Athens 
for their own private purposes; but they looked up to the 
“Athenian Demos as a chastener of such evil-doers and as a 
harbour of refuge to themselves”.+ Ifthe popular dikasteries at 
Athens had not been thus open, the allied cities would have 
suffered much more severely from the captains and officials of 
Athens in their individual capacity. And the maintenance of 
political harmony, between the imperial city and the subject ally, 
was ensured by Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries 
with much less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For 
though oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes 
be unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 


1 Thucyd. viii. 48. τούς τε καλοὺς 
καγαθοὺς ὀνομαζομένους οὐκ ἐλάσσω av- 
τοὺς (thatis, the subject-allies) νομίζειν 
σφισὶ πράγματα παρέξειν τοῦ δήμου, πορ- 
ἱστὰς ὄντας καὶ ἐσηγητὰς τῶν κακῶν τῷ 
δήμῳ, ἐξ ὧν τὰ πλείω αὐτοὺς ὠφελεῖσθαι. 
καὶ τὸ μὲν ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνοις εἶναι, καὶ ἄκριτοι 
ἂν καὶ βιαιότερον ἀποθνήσκειν, τόν τε δῆ- 
μὸν σφῶν τε καταφυγὴν εἶναι καὶ ἐκεί- 
νων σωφρονιστήν. καὶ ταῦτα παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τῶν ἔργων ἐπισταμένας τὰς πόλεις σαφῶς 
αὐτὸς εἰδέναι, ὅτι οὕτω νομίζουσι. This 
is introduced as the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Athenian commander, the 
oligarch Phrynichus, whom MThucy- 
didés greatly commends for his saga- 
city, and with whom he seems in this 
case to have concurred. 

Xenophén (Rep. Ath. i. 14, 15) 
affirms that the Athenian officers on 
Service passed many unjust sentences 
upon the oligarchical party in the allied 
cities—fines, sentences of banishment, 
capital punishments, and that the A the- 
nian people, though they had a strong 


public interest in the prosperity of the 
allies in order that their tribute might 
be larger, nevertheless thought it 
better that any individual citizen of 
Athens should pocket what he could 
out of the plunder of the allies, and 
leave to the latter nothing more than 
was absolutely necessary for them to 
live and work, without any superfluity 
such as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on ser- 
vice may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of allies 
is probable enough; but that the Athe- 
nian people were pleased to see their 
own individual citizens so enriching 
themselves is certainly not true. The 
large jurisdiction of the dikasteries 
was intended, among other effects, 
to open to the allies a legal redress 
against such misconduct on the part 
of the Athenian officers; and the 
passage above cited from Thucydidés 
ids that it really produced such an 
effect. 


; 
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immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan harmosts 
and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any trial 
at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private citizens, 
uot officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or Numerous 
traders. Of course therefore disputes would arise citizens 
between them and the natives of the subject cities, as tho steel 
well as among these latter themselves, in cases where hoo 
both parties did not belong to the same city. Now redress 
in such cases the Spartan imperial authority was so ea. ‘ 
exercised as to afford little or no remedy, since the §XceP!, ος 
action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to Athenian 
one separate city ; while the Athenian dikasteries, ως 
with universal competence and public trial, afforded the best 
redress which the contingency admitted. Ifa Thasian citizen 
believed himself aggrieved by the historian Thucydidés, either as 
commander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace, he had his remedy against the latter 
by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the meanest 
Thasian. Toa citizen of any allied city it might be an occasional 
hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens ; but it was also 
often a valuable privilege to him to be able to sue, before those 
courts, others whom else he could not have reached. He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. Athens, if she 
robbed her subject-allies of their independence, at least gave them 
in exchange the advantage of a central and common judiciary 
authority ; thus enabling each of them to enforce claims of 
justice against the rest, in a way which would not have been 
practicable (to the weaker at least) even in a state of general 
independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of the 
kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep them 
under the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. And we 
read anecdotes which show that no justice could be obtained at 
Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by the harmost 
or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two daughters of a 


Bewotian named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Beeotia) had been first 
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violated and then murdered by two Spartan citizens: the son of 
a citizen of Oreus in Eubcea had been also outraged and killed by 
the harmost Aristodémus:! in both cases the fathers went to 
Sparta to lay the enormity before the ephors and other authori- 
ties, and in both cases a deaf ear was turned to their 


dikasteries complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
sunita Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought 
against to a formal exposure before the public sitting of the 
aT aie dikastery, and there can be no doubt that both would 


Athenian 
citizens and 
Athenian 
ofticer. 


have been severely punished. We shall see hereafter 
that an enormity of this description, committed by the 
Athenian general Pachés at Mityléné, cost him his 
life before the Athenian dikasts.2. Xenophén, in the dark and 
one-sided representation which he gives of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not been made 
amenable to justice at Athens, they would have cared little for 
the people of Athens, and would have paid court only to those 
individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or envoys, who visited 
the islands on service; but under the existing system, the subjects 
were compelled to visit Athens either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
and were thus under the necessity of paying court to the bulk of . 
the people also—that is, to those humbler citizens out of whom 
the dikasteries were formed; they supplicated the dikasts in 
court for favour or lenient dealing. But this is only an invidious 
manuer of discrediting what was really a protection to the allies, 
both in purpose and in reality. For it was a lighter lot to be 
brought for trial before the dikastery than to be condemned 
without redress by the general on service, or to be forced to buy 
off his condemnation by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was 
open not merely to receive accusations against citizens of the 


allied cities, but also to entertain complaints which they preferred 
against others. 


1Plut., Pelop. c. 20; Plut., Am. 
Nar.'¢. 3, p. 778. 


* See infra, chap. 49. 
3 Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i. 18. 


πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, εἰ μὲν μὴ ἐπὶ δίκας ἤεσαν 
οἱ σύμμαχοι, τοὺς ἐκπλέοντας ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἐτίμων ἂν μόνους, τούς τε στρατηγοὺς καὶ 
τοὺς τριηράρχους καὶ πρέσβεις" νῦν δ᾽ 
ἠνάγκασται τὸν δῆμον κολακεύειν τῶν 


᾿Αθηναίων εἷς ἕκαστος τῶν συμμάχων, 
γιγνώσκων ὅτι δεῖ μὲν ἀφικόμενον ᾿Αθή- 
ναζε δίκην δοῦναι καὶ λαβεῖν, οὐκ ἐν ἂἄλ- 
λοις τισίν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, ὃς ἐστι δὴ 
νόμος ᾿Αθήνῃσι. καὶ ἀντιβολῆσαι ἀναγ- 
κάζεται ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, καὶ εἰσ. 
LovTds του, ἐπιλαμβάνεσθαι τῆς χειρός. 
διὰ τοῦτο οὖν οἱ σύμμαχοι δοῦλοι 
τοῦ δήμου τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καθεστᾶσι 
μᾶλλον. 
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Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 


tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect 
that they were the same tribunals under which every 
Athenian citizen held his own fortune or reputation, 
and that the native of any subject city was admitted 
to the same chance of justice as the native of Athens. 
Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy at Sparta, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 
peculiar credit to the imperial city on this ground, 
for equal dealing with her subject-allies. 


The di- 
kasteries, 
defective 
or not, 
were the 
same tri- 
bunals un- 
der which 
every 
Athenian 
held his own 
security. 


“Tf our power (he 


says) were to pass into other hands, the comparison would 
presently show how moderate we are in the use of it; but as 
regards us, our very moderation is unfairly turned to our dis- 


paragement rather than to our praise. 


For even though we put 


ourselves at disadvantage in matters litigated with our allies, 
and though we have appointed such matters to be judged among 
ourselves, and under laws equal to both parties, we are repre- 
sented as animated by nothing better than a love of litigation.” } 


1 Thucyd. i. 76, 77. ἄλλους γ᾽ ἂν οὖν 
οἰόμεθα, τὰ ἡμέτερα λαβόντας δεῖξαι ἂν 
μάλιστα εἴ TL μετριάζομεν " ἡμῖν de καὶ 
ἐκ τοῦ ἐπιεικοῦς ἀδοξία τὸ πλέον FH ἔπαι- 
νος οὐκ εἰκότως περιέστη. καὶ ἐλασσού- 
μένοι γὰρ ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς 
ξυμμάχους δίκαις, καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν 
τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρί- 
σεις, φιλοδικεῖν δοκοῦμεν, S&C. 

I construe ξυμβολαίαις δίκαις aS con- 
nected in meaning with ξυμβόλαια and 
not with H&uBora—following Duker 
and Blomfield in preference to Poppo 
and Goller: see the elaborate notes of 
the two latter editors. δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμ- 
βόλων indicated the arrangements con- 
¢luded by special convention between 
two different cities, by consent of both, 
for the purpose of determining contro- 
versies between their respective citizens; 
they were sumething essentially apart 
from the ordinary judicial arrange- 
ments of either state. Now what the 
Athenian orator here insists upon is 
exactly the contrary of this idea: he 
says that the allies were admitted to 
the benetit of Athenian trial and Athe- 
nian laws, in like manner with the 
citizens themselves. The judicial 
arrangements by which the Athenian 
allies were brought before the Athe- 
nian dikasteries cannot with propriety 
be said to be Sika. ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων 5 


unless the act of original incorporation 
into the confederacy of Délos is to be 
regarded as ἃ ξύμβολον or agreement— 
which in a large sense it might be, 
though not in the proper sense in 
which δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων are com- 
monly mentioned. Moreover I think 
that the passage of Antiplio (De Cade 
Herodis, Ὁ. 745) proves that it was the 
citizens of places not in alliance with 
Athens who litigated with Athenians 
according to δίκαι ἀπὸ fupBddrAwv—not 
the allies of Athens while they resided 
in their own native cities ; for Lagree 
with the interpretation which Boeckh 
puts upon this passage, in opposition 
to Platner and Schoémann (Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, book ii. ch. 
xvi. Ὁ. 408, Eng. Transl. ; Schomann, 
Der Attisch. Prozess, Ὁ. 778; Platner, 
Prozess und Klagen bei den Attikern, 
ch. iv. 2, p: 11U—112, where the latter 
discusses both the passages of Antipho 
and Thueydidés). 

The passages in Demosthenés, Orat. 
de Halones. c. 3, pp. 98, 99; and Ando- 
kidés cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (1 
quote this latter oration, though it is 
undoubtedly spurious, because we may 
well suppose the author of it to be con- 
versant with the nature and contents 
of ξύμβολα), give us a suificient idea of 
these judicial conventions, or ξύμβολα 
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“ Our allies (he adds) would complain less if we made open use of 
our superior force with regard to them; but we discard such 
maxims, and deal with them upon an equal footing: and they 
are so accustomed to this that they think themselves entitled to 
complain at every trifling disappointment of their expectations. 


—special and liable to differ in each 
particular case. They seem to me es- 
sentially distinct from that systematic 
scheme of proceeding whereby the 
dikasteries of Athens were made cog- 
nizant of all, or most, important con- 
troversies among or between the allied 
cities, as well as of political accusations. 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction 
between the autonomous allies (Chios 
and Lesbos, at the time immediately 
lobefore the Peloponnesian war) and the 
sudject-allies ; ‘‘the former class (he 
says) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were 
compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens”. Doubtless this 
distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed 
we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios 
and one of the subject-islands—or 
between an individual Chian and an 
individual Thasian—would not the 
Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian 
defendant be sued, before the Athenian 
dikastery? Suppose that an Athenian 
citizen or officer became involved in 
dispute with a Chian, would not the 
Athenian dikastery be the competent 
court, whichever of the two were 
plaintiff or defendant? Suppose a 
Chian citizen or magistrate to be 
suspected of fomenting revolt, would 
it not be competent to any accuser, 
either Chian or Athenian, to indict 
him before the dikastery at Athens? 
Abuse of power, or peculation, com- 
mitted by Athenian officers at Chios, 
immust of course be brought before the 
Athenian dikasteries, just as much 
as if the crime had been committed at 
Thasos or Naxos. We have no evidence 
to help us in regard to these questions ; 
but I incline to believe that the differ- 
ence in respect to judicial arrangement, 
between the antonomous and the sub- 
ject-allies, was less in degree than M. 
B3oeckh believes. We must recollect 
that the arrangement was not all pure 
hardship to the allies: the liability to 
be prosecuted was accompanied with 
the privilege of prosecuting for injuries 
receiveil. 

There is one remark however which 


appears to me of 
understanding the testimonies on 
this subject. The Athenian empire, 
properly so called, which began by the 
confederacy of Délos after the Persian 
invasion, was completely destroyed at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
when Athens was conquered and 
taken. But after some years had 
elapsed, towards the year 377 B.C., 
Athens again began to make maritime 
conyuests, to acquire allies, to receive 
tribute, to assemble a synod, and to 
resume her footing of something like 
an imperial city. Now her power over 
her allies during this second period of 
empire was not near so great as it 
had been during the first, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars ; mor 
can we be at all sure that what is true 
of the second is also true of the first. 
And I think it probable, that those 
statements of the grammarians, which 
represent the allies as currying on δίκας 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων in ordinary practice with 
the Athenians, may really be true 
about the second empire or alliance. 
Bekker, Anecdota, Ὁ. 430. ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων ἐδίκαζον τοῖς ὑπηκόοις" 
οὕτως ᾿Αριστοτέλης. Pollux, vili. ὑδ, 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων δὲ δίκη ἣν, ὅτε οἱ σύμμαχοι 
ἐδικάξζοντο. Also Hesychius, i. 489. The 
statement here ascribed to Aristotle 
may very probably be true ahout the 
second alliance, though it cannot be 
held true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had 
σύμβολα, or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of their 
principal allies, instead of making 
Athens the authorititive centre, anid 
heir to the Delian synod, as they did 
during the first. Itis to be remarked 
however that Warpokratién, in the 
explanation which he gives of σύμβολα, 
treats them in a perfectly general 
way, 48 conventions for settlement of 
judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any particular allusion 
to Athens and her allies. Compare 
Heffter, Athenaische Cerichtsverfas- 
sung, iii. 1, 3, p. 91. 

1 Thucyd. 1. 77. ot δὲ (the allies} 
εἰθισμένοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ 
τοῦ ἴσον ὁμιλεῖν, ἄς, 


importance for 
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They suffered worse hardship under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making our empire 
yours.” 

History bears out the hoast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens. And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend themselves 
before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to him, or 
in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of Athens : 
they were thereby put upon a level with himself. Still more 
would he find reason to eulogise the universal competence of 
these dikasterics in providing a common legal authority for all 
disputes of the numerous distinct communities of the empire one 
with another, and for the safe navigation and general commerce 
of the /Egean. That complaints were raised against it among 
the subject-allies is noway surprising. For the empire of Athens 
generally was inconsistent with that separate. autonomy to which 
every town thought itself entitled ; and this central judicature 
was one of its prominent and constantly operative institutions, as 
well as a striking mark of dependence to the subordinate com- 
munities. Yet we may safely affirm that if empire was to be 
maintained at all, no way of maintaining it could be found at 
once less oppressive and more beneficial than the superintending 
competence of the dikasteries—a system not taking its rise in the 
mere “love of litigation” Gif indeed we are to reckon this a real 
feature in the Athenian character, which I shall take another 
opportunity of examining), much less in those petty collateral 
interests indicated by Xenophén,” such as the increased customs 
duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves at Peireeus, and the 
larger profits of the heralds, arising from the influx of suitors. 
It was nothing but the power, originally inherent in the con- 
federacy of Délos, of arbitration between members and enforce- 
ment of duties towards the whole—a power inherited by Athens 


Δ Compare Isokratés, Or. ie ane seqq. ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13 ; Cornel. 
&yric. pp. 62, 66, sect. 116—138; and Or. 0.23. 
wii. Panathenaic. pp. 247 — 254, sect. 78-.-- Nepos; ΤΥ ΒΑ Βα... 22 ; 
All; Or. viii. De Pace, Ὁ. 178, sect. 119 3 3. Xenophén, Repub. Ath. i. 17. 
4-.ὸ Ἐ 
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from that synod, and enlarged to meet the political wants of her 
enipire; to which end it was essential, even in the view of 
enophén himself.) It may be that the dikastery was not always 
impartial between Athenian citizens privately, or the Athenian 
commonwealth collectively, and the subject-allies,—and insofar 
the latter had good reason to complain. But on the other hand 
we have no ground for suspecting it of deliberative or standing 
unfairness, or of any other defects than such as were inseparable 
from its constitution and procedure, whoever might be the parties 
under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood before 
Athenian the Peloponnesian war—before the increased exactions 


empire was oe rs ; ἐν fae bans 
affected for and the multiplied revolts, to which tha σ 


the worse rise—before the cruelties which accompanied the 
Rae suppression of those revolts, and which so deeply 
ΠΡΥΡΟΝ stained the character of Athens—before that agera- 
nesian war: vated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, and 
wal aeons rapacious violence which Thucydidés so emphatically 
Αγ ὅτῳ indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosom 
that war by the fever of an all-pervading contest.2. There had 
eset ἐν been before this time many revolts of the Athenian 
efore. 


dependencies, from the earliest at Naxos down to the 
latest at Samos. All had been successfully suppressed, but in no 
case had Athens displayed the same unrelenting rigour as we 
shall find hereafter manifested towards Mityléné, Skidné, and 
Mélos. The policy of Periklés, now in the plenitude of his 
power at Athens, was cautious and conservative, averse to forced 
extension of empire as well as to those increased burdens on the 
dependent allies which such schemes would have entailed, and 
tending to maintain that assured commerce in the fEgean by 
which all of them must have been gainers—not without a 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Ath.i, 16. He 


dikasteries as overloaded with judicial 
states it as one of the advantageous 


business, much more than they could 


consequences which induced the Athe- 
nians to bring the suits and complaints 
of the allies to Athens for trial that 
the prytaneia, or fees paid upon enter- 
ing a cause for trial, became suffi- 
ciently large to furnish all the pay for 
the dikasts throughout the year. 

_. But in another part of his treatise 
diii. 2, 3) he represents the Athenian 


possibly get through; insomuch that 
there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could 
hardly be any great object, therefore, 
to multiply complaints artificially in 
order to make fees for the dikasts. 

2 See his well-known comments 
δὲν the seditions at Korkyra, iii, 82, 
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conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later between 
Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as the temper 
of the allies must be husbanded against that contingency. If we 
read in Thucydidés the speech of the envoy from Mityléné? at 
Olympia, delivered to the Lacedzemonians and their allies in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt 
of the city from Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth 
the strongest impeachment against Athens which the facts could 
be made to furnish—we shall be surprised how weak the case is 
and how much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has 
nothing like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against 
the imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship 


δὲν oi Βθι: 

"ἢ "ἢ ay a Pe * ne " & 105 0 

of br inging causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings {ions have 

‘of the subjects generally. He has nothing to say except fewpractical 
; : grievances 
that they were defenceless and degraded subjects, and £0 complain 
that Athens held authority over them without and οἷ: 


against their own consent; and in the case of Mityléné, not so 
much as this could be said, since she was on the footing of an 
equal, arnied, and autonomous ally. Of course this state of 
forced dependence was one which the allies, or such of them as 
could stand alone, would naturally and reasonably shake off 
whenever they had an opportunity." But the negative evidence, 
‘derived from the speech of the Mitylenzan orator, goes far to 
make out the point contended for by the Athenian speaker at 
Sparta immediately before the war—that, beyond the fact of 
such forced dependence, the allies had little practically to complain 
of. <A city like Mityléné might be strong enough to protect itself 
and its own commerce without the help of Athens. But to the 
weaker allies, the breaking up of the Athenian empire would 
have greatly lessened the security both of individuals and of 
commerce, in the waters of the Aigean, and their freedom would 


thus have been purchased at the cost of considerable positive 
disadvantages.? 


1 Thueyd. iii, 11—14. 

2 So the Athenian orator Diodérus 
puts it in his speech deprecating the 
extreme punishment about to be in- 
flicted on Mityléné—yv τινα ἐλεύθερον 
καὶ βίᾳ ἀρχόμενον εἰκότως πρὸς 
αὐτονομίαν ἀποστάντα χειρω- 


σώμεθα, ἄς. (Thucyd. iii. 46). 

3 It is to be recollected that the 
Athenian empire was essentially a 
government of dependencies; Athens as 
an imperial state exercising authority 
over subordinate governments. To 
maintain benelicial relation between 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 


The Grecian 
world was 
now divided 
into two 


two governments—one supreme, the 
other subordinate—and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the 
people in the one as well as of the 
people in the other, has always been 
found a problem of great difficulty. 
Whoever reads the instructive volume 
of Sir G. C. Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and 
the number of instances of practical 
misgovernment in this matter which 
are set forth therein, will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens 
over her allies makes compara- 
tively a creditable figure. It will 
most certainly stand full comparison 
with the government of England over 
dependencies in the last century, as 
iWlustrated by the history of Ireland, 
with the penal laws against the 
Catholics; by the Declaration of In- 
dependence published in 1776 by the 
American colonies, setting forth the 
grounds of their separation, and by 
the pleadings of Mr. Burke against 
Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded 
to by Sir George Lewis (Ὁ. 367) eluci- 
dates further two points not unim- 
portant on the present occasion: 1. 
The iWiberal and humiliating vein of 
sentiment which is apt to arise in citi- 
zens of thesupremegovernmenttowards 
those of the subordinate. 2. The pro- 
tection which English Jury-Trial never- 
theless afforded to the citizens of the 
dependency against oppression by Eng- 
lish officers. 

““An action was Drought in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native of 
Minorca, against General Mostyn, the 
governor of the island. The facts 

roved at the trial were that Governor 

ostyn had arrested the plaintiff, im- 
prisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on 
the ground that the plaintiff had pre- 
sented to him a petition for redress of 

rievances in a manner which he 

eemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould 
left it to the jury to say whether the 
plaintiff's behaviour was such as to 
afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny 
in the garrison, or whether he meant 


Sicilian, and African Greeks) was at this time included 
either in the alliance of Lacedamdén or in that of 
Athens, so that the truce of thirty years ensured a 


no more than earnestly to press lis 
suit and obtain a redress of grievances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintilf 
was entitled to recover in the action. 
The jury gave a verdict for the pluin- 
titk with £3000 damages. In the folow- 
ing term an application was made for 
a new trial, which was refused by the 
whole Court. 

“The following remarks of the 
counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and eve stato- 
ment of the doctrine, that a dependency 
is to be governed, not for its own diterests, 
but for that of thedominait state. ‘Gen- 
tlemen of the jury (said the counsel), 
it will be time for me now to take 
notice of another circumstance, noto- 
rious to all the gentlemen who have 
been settled in the island, that the 
natives of Minorca are but ill-affected 
to the English and to the English 
government. It is not much to be 
wondered at. They are the descent- 
ants of Spaniards, and they consider 
Spain as the country to which they 
ought naturally to belong. It is not 
at all to be wondered at that they are 
indisposed to the English, whom they 
consider as their conquerors,——-Of 
all the Minorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly and. 
eminently the most seditious, turbu- 
lent, and dissatistied subject to the 
crown of Great Britain that is to be: 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, 
or chooses to be called, the patriot af Min- 
orca, Now, patriotism is a very pretty 
thing among ourselves, and we owe: 
much to if; we owe our liberties to it; 
but we should have but little to value, 
and perhaps we should have but little 
of what we now enjoy, were it not for 
our trade. dnd for the sake of our trade 
ἐδ ts not jit that we shoulu encourage 
patriotism in Minorca, tor it is there 
destructive of our trade, and there is 
an end to our trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, if it goes there. But here ἐδ rs 
very well; for the body of the people 
in this country will have it; they have 
demanded it; and in consequence of 
their demands they have enjoyed liber- 
ties which they will transmit to their 
posterity, and 1t is not in the power of 
this government to deprive them of it. 
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suspension of hostilities everywhere. Moreover the 
Lacedamonian confederates had determined by a 
majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos for 
aid in her revolt against Athens; whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither 
οὗ these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle 
with the other, and that each should restrain or punish 
its own disobedient members.? 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that fear 
and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies to vote 
for war. The position of the Corinthians was peculiar; for 
while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 
Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonizing. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy in 
Greece, along with Aina; but either she had not increased it 
at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her comparative 
uaval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion of 
Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies— 
Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c.—along or near the 
.coast of Epirus; they had also their colony Potideea, situated on 
the isthmus of Palléné in Thrace, and intimately connected with 
them ; and the interest of their commerce made them averse to 
collision with the superior navy of the Athenians. It was this 


great 
systems : 
with a 
right 
supposed to 
be vested in 
each, of 
punishing 
its own 
refractory 
members. 


But they will take care of all our con- 
quests abroad. If that spirit prevailed 
in Minorca, the consequence would be 
the loss of that country, and, of course, 
of our Mediterranean trade. We should 
be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations.’” 

The prodigious sum of damages 
awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin 
pn against the English officer. 
T doubt not that the feeling of the di- 
kastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong ; 
sincerely disposed to protect the sub- 
ject-allies against misconduct of Athe- 
nian trierarchs or inspectors. 

The feclings expressed in the speech 
above-cited would also often find utter- 
ance from Athenian orators in_ the 
assembly; and it would not be difficult 
to produce parallel passages, in which 
these orators imply discontent on the 


part of the allies to be the natural state 
of things, such as Athens could not 
hope to escape. The speech here given 
shows that such feelings arise, almost 
inevitably, out of the uncomfortable 
relation of two governments, one su- 
preme and the other subordinate. 
They are not the product of peculiar 
cruelty and oppression on the part of 
the Athenian democracy, as Mr. Mit- 
ford and so many others have sought 
to prove. 


1 See the important passage already 
adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i. 40. οὐδὲ yap ἡμεῖς Sapior 
ἀποστάντων ψῆφον προσεθέμεθα ἐναντίαν 
ὑμῖν, τῶν ἄλλων Πελοποννησίων δέχα 
ἐψηφισμένων εἰ χρὴ αὐτοῖς ἀμύνειν, 
φανερῶς δὲ ἀντείπομεν τοὺς 
προσήκοντας ξυμμάχους αὐτόν 
τινα κολάζειν, 


2 Thucyd. i. 33. 
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consideration which had induced them to resist the impulse of 
the Lacedzemonian allies towards war on behalf of Samos. For 
though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred against Athens 
were even now strong,’ arising greatly out of the struggle a few 
years before the acquisition of Megara to the Athenian alliance,, 
prudence indicated that in a war against the first naval power in 
Greece, they were sure to be the greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
was every probability that war would be avoided, 


Policy of ‘ ‘ 
Corinth, or at least accepted only in a case of grave necessity, 
from bein é - . atone 

pacific by the Lacedemonian alliance. But a contingency, 


becomes = distant as well as unexpected, which occurred about 
ἰνῶν five years after the revolt of Samos, reversed all these: 
chances, and not only extinguished the dispositions of Corinth 
towards peace, but even transformed her into the forward insti- 
gator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the: 
Disputes coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on 
between ΟῚ part an hegemony or supremacy.2 What extent 
Corinth and of real power and interference this acknowledgment 
Korkyra— ὑ : qs Sct de 
case of implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are 
Epidamnus. notin a condition to say. But the Corinthians were 
popular, and had not carried their interference beyond the point 
which the colonists themselves found acceptable. To these 
amicable relations, however, the powerful Korkyra formed a 
glaring exception—having been generally.at variance, sometimes. 
in the most aggravated hostility, with 1ts mother-city, and with- 
holding from her even the accustomed tributes of honorary and. 
filial respect. It was amidst such relations of habitual ill-will 
between Corinth and Korkyra that a dispute g grew up respecting 
the city of Epidamnus (known afterwards in the Roman times as 
Dyrrhachium, hard by the modern Durazzo)—a colony founded 
by the Korkyraans, on the coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, 
considerably to the north of their own island. So strong was the 
sanctity of Grecian custom in respect to the foundation of colonies, 
that the Korkyreans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the (Ekist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epidamnus. 


1 Thueyd. i, 42. 
2 Thucyd. i. 88. ἡγεμόνες τε εἶναι καὶ τὰ εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι. 
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from that city—a citizen of Herakleid descent named Phalius— 
along with whom there had also come some Corinthian settlers. 
And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyrean colony, was neverthe- 
less a recognized granddaughter (if the expression may be allowed) 
of Corinth, the recollection ot which was perpetuated by the 
solemnities periodically celebrated in honour of the Gikist.t 
Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the sea- 
coast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first The Bpi- 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as ΒΕ 
well as a numerous population. But during the years aid in their 
immediately preceding the period which we have cone 
now reached, it had been exposed to great reverses. sh ae 
Internal sedition between the oligarchy and the the Co- 

: : rinthians 
people, aggravated by attacks from the neighbouring send aid to 
Ulyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent *he place. 
revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian 
democracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
Héré, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyreans, and 
besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oligarchy 
and as auxiliaries against the Ilyrians. Though the Korkyreans, 
themselves democratically governed, might have been expected 
to sympathize with these suppliants and their prayers, yet their 
fecling was decidedly opposite. For it was the Epidamnian 
oligarchy who were principally connected with Korkyra, from 
whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family 
burial-places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found ;? 
while the Demos, or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epi- 
damnus, may perhaps have been of miscellaneous origin, and at 
any rate had no visible memorials of ancient lineage in the 
mother-island. Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and 
finding their distressed condition insupportable, the Epidamnians 


next thought of applying to Corinth. But as this was a step of 


1 Thueyd. i. 24, 25. τάφους τε ἀποδεικνύντες καὶ ξυγγένειαν 
2 -Thueyd. i. 26. ἦλθον yap és τὴν ἣν προϊσχόμενοι ἐδέοντο σφᾶς κατά- 
Κέρκυραν οἱ τῶν ᾿Επιδαμνίων φυγάδες, γειν. 
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questionable propriety, their envoys were directed first to take 
the opinion of the Delphian god. His oracle having given an 
unqualified sanction, they proceeded to Corinth with their 
mission ; describing their distress as well as their unavailing 
application at Korkyra-—tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians 
as to its (ikists and chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for 
immediate aid to preserve it from ruin—and not omitting to 
insist on the divine sanction just obtained. It was found easy to 
persuade the Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a 
joint colony from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not 
only authorized, but bound, to undertake its defence—a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organized an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force—Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakiétic ; which combined body, in order 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyrean navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apollénia, and transported from thence 
by sea to Epidamnus. 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
The Kor- moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of 
pias ΕῚ peril from the Korkyreans, who looked upon the 
damnus— interference of Corinth as an infringement of their 
Ssh nae rights, and resented it in the strongest manner. 
by Corinth. Their feelings were further inflamed by the Epidam- 
nian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with petitions 
for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korkyrean ancestors, 
found a ready sympathy. They were placed on board a fleet of 
twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened by a further 
reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with the insulting 
requisition that they should be forthwith restored and the new- 
comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention being paid to such 
demands, the Korkyreans commenced the blockade of the city 
with forty ships and with an auxiliary land force of Mlyrians— 
making proclamation that any person within, citizen or not, 
might depart safely if he chose, but would be dealt with as an 
enemy if he remained. How many persons profited by this 
permission we do not know ; but at least enough to convey to 


1 Thucyd. i. 26, 
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Jorinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus were closely 
besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened the equipment 
of a second expedition—sufficient not only for the resene of the 
place, but to surmount that resistance which the Korkyreans 
were sure to offer. In addition to thirty triremes and three 
thousand hoplites of their own, they solicited aid both in ships 
and money from many of their allies, Eight ships fully manned 
were furnished by Megara, four by Palés in the island of Kephal- 
lenia, five by Epidaurus, two by Troezén, one by Hermioné, ten 
by Leukas, and eight by Ambrakia, together with pecuniary 
contributions from Thebes, Phlius, and Elis. They further 
proclaimed a public invitation for new settlers to Epidamnus, 
promising equal political rights to all; an option being allowed 
to any one, who wished to become a settler without being ready 
to'depart at once, to ensure future admission by depositing the 
sum of fifty Corinthian drachmas. Though it might seem that 
the prospects of these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, 
yet such was the confidence entertained in the metropolitan 
protection of Corinth, that many were found as well to join the 
fleet as to pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 
All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though undertaken 
with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not pene 
been preceded by any formal proposition such as was strance of 
customary among Grecian states—a harshness of deal- ες 
ing avising not merely from her hatred towards Me aia 
Korkyra, but also from the peculiar political position the Pelo- 
of that island, which stood alone and isolated, not POmReSaS: 
enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lacedzemonian alliance. 
The Korkyrwans, well aware of the serious preparation now 
going on at Corinth and of the union among so many cities 
avainst them, felt themselves hardly a match for it alone, in spite 
of their wealth and their formidable naval force of 120 triremes, 
inferior only to that of Athens. They made an effort to avert 
the storm by peaceable means, prevailing upon some mediators 
from Sparta and Siky6én to accompany them to Corinth ; where, 
while they required that the forces and settlers recently de- 
spatched to Epidamnus should be withdrawn, denying all right 
on the part of Corinth to interfere in that colony, they at the 
same time offered. if the point were disputed, to refer it for 
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arbitration either to some impartial Peloponnesian city or to the 
Delphian oracle ; such arbiter to determine to which of the two 
eities Epidamnus as a colony really belonged, and the decision 
to be obeyed by both. They solemnly deprecated recourse to 
arms, which, if persisted in, would drive them as a matter of 
necessity to seek new allies such as they would not willingly 
apply to. To this the Corinthians answered that they could 
entertain no proposition until the Korkyraan besieging force was 
withdrawn from Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyrsans 
rejoined that they would withdraw it at once, provided the new 
settlers and the troops sent by Corinth were removed at the same 
time. Hither there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the 
Korkyrzans would acquiesce in the statw quo on both sides, until 
the arbiters should have decided.? 

Although the Korkyreans had Leen unwarrantably harsh in 
Hostilitjes rUdecting the first supplication from HEpidamnus, yet 

ostilities . : πρὸ - - 
between in their propositions made at Corinth right and 


ree equity were on their side. But the Corinthians had 


oe gone too far, and assumed an attitude too decidedly 
of the ageressive, to admit of listening to arbitration. 
latter. 


Accordingly, so soon as their armament was equipped, 
they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald to declare war 
formally against the Korkyreans. When the armament, con- 
sisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, Kallikratés, and 
Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus and Isarchidas, 
had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, 
it was met by a Korkyrean herald in a little boat forbidding all 
farther advance—a summons of course unavailing, and quickly 
followed by the appearance of the Korkyrean fleet. Out of the 
120 triremes which constituted the naval establishment of the 
island, forty were engaged in the siege of Epidamnus, but all the 
remaining eighty were now brought into service ; the older ships 
being specially repaired for the occasion. In the action which 
ensued, they gained a complete victory, destroying fifteen 
Corinthiay ships, and taking a considerable number of prisoners. 
And on the very day of the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to 
their besieging fleet, under covenant that the Corinthians within 


1 Thucyd. i. 28. 
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it, should be held as prisoners, and that the other new-comers 
should be sold as slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did 
not long keep the sea after their defeat, but retired home, while 
the Korkyreans remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring 
sea. Waving erected a trophy on Leukimmé, the adjoining 
promontory of their island, they proceeded, according to the 
melancholy practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners* 
—exeept the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained 
as prizes of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next 
bean to take vengeance on those alhes of Corinth who had lent 
assistance to the recent expedition : they ravaged the territory of 
Leukas, burnt Kylléné the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much 
damage that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of 
the summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korkyreean 
fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimmé, but no further 
action took place, and at the approach of winter both armaments 
were disbanded.# 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at sea, 
together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they 


. . « B.C. ASA ma 
had brought together; and though their original 433, Large 
preparations 


project was frustrated by the loss of Epidamnus, they 
were only the more bent on complete revenge against 
their old enemy Korkyra. They employed themselves 
for two entire years after the battle in building new 
ships and providing an armament adequate to their purposes ; and 
in particular, they sent round, not only to the Peloponnesian sea- 
ports, but also to the islands under the empire of Athens, in order 
to take into their pay the best class of seamen. By such prolonged 
efforts ninety well-manned Corinthian ships were ready to set 
sail in the third year after the battle. The entire fleet, when 
reinforced by the allies, amounted to not less than 150 sail : 


mace by 
Corinth for 
renewing 
the war. 


17o illustrate this treatment of 
risoners of war among the ancient 
reeks, I transcribe an incident from 

the more recent history of Europe. It 
is contained in Bassompierre’s descrip- 
tion of his campaign in Hungary in 
1603, with the German and Hungarian 
army under Count de Rossworm, 
against the Turks :— 

“Apres cette victoire, nous repas- 


simes toute Varmée de l’autre cété du 
Danube en notre camp. Le général 
commanda que J’on tuat tous les prison: 
niers du jour précédent, parcequ’ils 
embarrassoient ’armée: qui fut une 
chose bien cruelle, de voir tuer de sang- 
froid plus de huit cents homies. 
rendus.”—Mémoires de Bassompierre, 
p. 308: collect. Pétitot. 
2 Thucyd. i. 29, 30. 
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twenty-seven triremes from Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten 
from Elias, as many from Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. 
Each of these allied squadrons had officers of its own, while the 
‘Corinthian Xenokleidés and four others were commanders-in- 
chief. 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyreans, who well knew, besides, the 


tion of the numerous allies which that city could command, and 
oy tobe her extensive influence throughout Greece. So for- 
πο midable an attack was more than they could venture 
allies of to brave, alone and unaided. They had never yet 


enrolled themselves among the allies either of Athens 
or of Lacedemén. It had been their pride and policy to 
maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of their 
wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they had 
hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had been 
able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered both by 
friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their island ; 
from whence we may draw an inference how little the islands in 
the Aigean, now under the Athenian empire, would have been 
able to maintain any real independence, if that empire had been 
broken up. But though Korkyra had been secure in this policy 
of isolation up to the present moment, such had been the increase 
and consolidation of forces elsewhere throughout Greece, that 
even she could pursue it no longer. To apply for admission into 
the Lacedemonian confederacy, wherein her immediate enemy 
exercised paramount influence, being out of the question, she had 
no choice except to seek alliance with Athens. That city had as 
yet no dependencies in the Ionic Gulf: she was not of kindred 
lineage, nor had she had any previous amicable relations with the 
Dorian Korkyra. But if there was thus no previous fact or 
feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, neither was there any- 
thing to forbidit; for in the truce between Athens and Sparta 
it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, not actually 
enrolled in the alliance of either, might join the one or the other 
at pleasure? While the proposition of alliance was thus formally 
open either for acceptance or refusal, the tinie and circumstances 


1 Thucyd, i. 31—46. 2 Thucyd. i. 35—40. 
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under whieh it was to be made rendered it full of grave contin- 
geneies to all parties. The Korkyrean envoys, who now for the 
first time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came 
thither with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
wal, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are Address of 
functions proper to be entrusted to the executive the Korky- 
government apart from the representative assembly. envoys to 
Acvording to ancient ideas, these were precisely the fae cuits 
topies most essential to submit for the decision of the @ssembly. 
full assembly of the people ; and in point of fact they were so 
submitted, even under governments only partially democratical, 
much more, of course, under the complete democracy of Athens. 
The Korkyraan envoys on reaching that city would first open 
their lusiness to the Stratégi or generals of the state, who would 
appoint a day for them to be heard before the public assembly, 
with full notice heforchand to the citizens. The mission was no 
seeret, for the Korkyreeans had themselves intimated their inten- 
tion at Corinth, at the time when they proposed reference of the 
quarrel to arbitration. Even without such notice, the political 
necessity of the step was obvious enough to make the Corinthians 
anticipate it. Lastly, their provent at Athens (Athenian citizens 
who watehed over Corinthian interests, public and private, in 
confidential correspondence with that government, and who, 
sometimes by appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged 
partly the functions of ambassadors in modern times) would com- 
municate to them the arrival of the Korkyran envoys. So that, 
on the day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydidés has given in his history the speeches of both ; that 
is, speeches of his own composition, but representing ΣΥΝ 
in all probability the substance of what was actually topics upon 
said, and of what he perhaps himself heard. Though: sce ne 
pervaded throughout by the peculiar style and harsh aren πὰ 
structure of the historian, these speeches are yet ie 
among the plainest and most business-like in his whole work ; 
bringing before us thoroughly the existing situation, which was 
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one of doubt and difficulty, presenting reasons of considerable 
force on each of the opposite sides. 

The Korkyreans, after lamenting their previous improvidence, 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the friend- 
ship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common interests and 
reciprocal usefulness, Though their existing danger and need of 
Athenian support was now urgent, it had not been brought upon 
them in an unjust quarrel or by disgraceful conduct. They had 
proposed to Corinth a fair arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and 
their application had been refused—which showed where the 
right of the case lay: moreover they were now exposed single- 
handed, not to Corinth alone, whom they had already vanquished, 
but to a formidable confederacy organized under her auspices, 
including choice mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. 
In granting their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutra- 
lize this misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the 
same time confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of 
right, and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For 
next to her own, the Korkyrean naval force was the most powerful 
in Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer she permitted Korkyra to be over- 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies; 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance—and such 
they would soon be openly declared. In the existing state of 
Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens could not 
long be postponed. It was with a view to this contingency that 
the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra along with 
her naval force.t_ The policy of Athens therefore imperiously 
called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now assisting the 
Korkyreans. She was permitted to do this by the terms of the 
Thirty years’ truce. And although some might contend that, in 
the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of Korkyra was 
tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, yet the fact 
would falsify such predictions ; for Athens would so strengthen 
herself that her enemies would be more than ever unwilling to 


1 Thucyd. i. 88, τοὺς Λακεδαιμονίους Bdvovras ἡμᾶς viv és τὴν ὑμετέραν ἐπτι- 
φόβῳ τῷ ὑμετέρῳ πολεμησείοντας, καὶ χείρησιν, ἵνα μὴ τῷ κοινῷ ἔχθει Kar αὐτοὺς 
τοῦ s, Κορινθίους δυναμένους παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς per’ ἀλλήλων στῶμεν, &C 
καὶ ὑμῖν ἐχθροὺς ὄντας καὶ προκαταλαμ- 
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attack her. She would not only render her naval force irresis- 
tibly powerful, but would become mistress of the communication 
between Sicily and Peloponnésus, and thus prevent the Sicilian 
Dorians from sending reinforcements to the Peloponnesians.! 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyreans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced 
the selfish and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, ae 
not less in the matter of Epidamnus than in all address the 


former time*—which was the real reason why she ΡΝ 
had ever been ashamed of honest allies. Above all i™ reply. 


things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly towards 
Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by those ties 
of cvlonial allegiance which Grecian morality recognized, and 
which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully obeyed.* Epi- 
dammnus was not a Korkyraean, but a Corinthian colony. The 
Korkyrivans, having committed wrong in besieging it, had 
proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw their 
troops while arbitration was pending: they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies; but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere—still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending quarrel, 
where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was neces- 
sarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either party 
had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, Corinth 


1 Thuceyd. i. 32—36, 
Ὶ 


: , 82 ες οἰκίσαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ ἡγεμόνες τε εἶναι καὶ 
* The description given by Herodotus 


Ta εἰκότα θαυμάζεσθαι" ai γοῦν ἄλλαε 


(vil, 168: Compare Diodor. xi. 15) of the 
duplicity of the IXorkyrwans when 
solicited to aid the Grecian cause at 
the time of the invasion of Xerxés, 
seems to iuiply that the unfavourable 
character of them given by the 
Corinthians coincided with the general 
impression throughout Greece. 

tespecting the prosperity and inso- 
lence of the Korkyrivans, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob, Proverb, iv. 40. 

3 Thucyd, i. 88. ἄποικοι δὲ ὄντες 
ἀφεστᾶσί re διὰ παντὸς καὶ νῦν πολε- 
μοῦσι, λέγοντες ὡς οὐκ ἐπὶ τῷ κακῶς πάσ- 
χύιν ἐκπομφθοίησαν' ἡμεὶς δὲ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοί 
ἄαμεν ἐπὶ τῷ ὑπὸ τούτων ὑβρίζεσθαι Kare 


ἀποικίαι τιμῶσιν ἡμᾶς, καὶ μάλιστα ὑπὸ 
ἀποίκων στεργόμεθα. 

This is a remarkable passage im 
illustration of the position of a metro- 
polis in regard to her colony. The 
relation was such as to be comprised 
under the general word hegemony: 
superiority and right to command om 
the one side, inferiority with duty of 
reverence and obedience on the other 
—limited in point of extent, though 
we do not know where the limit was 

laced, and varying probably in each 
individual case. The Corinthians sent 
annual magistrates to Potidea, called 
Epidemiurgi (Thucyd. i. 56). 
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had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had never had 
any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth was not only 
still under covenant of amity with them, through the Thirty 
years’ truce, but had also rendered material service to them by 
dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting the revolted 
Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had upheld the 
principle of Grecian international law, that each alliance was 
entitled to punish its own refractory members. They now called 
upon Athens to respect this principle by not interfering between 
Corinth and her colonial alles,’ especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself with her 
numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war 
between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contin- 
gency was as yet uncertain, and might possibly never occur at 
all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth on 
this critical occasion. But it would assuredly occur if she 
refused such conciliation, and the dangers thus entailed upon 
Athens would be far greater than the promised naval co-operation 
of Korkyra would compensate.” 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
Denis tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, 

ecislom ᾿ P . 
of the in this momentous debate. For two days did the 
ΤΟΥ ΡΤ debate continue, the assembly being adjourned over 
compliance to the morrow; so considerable was the number of 
with the : : 
request of speakers, and probably also the divergence of their 
Horkyr@. views. Unluckily Thucydidés does not give us any 
Athenian of these Athenian discourses—not even that of 
sent to Periklés, who determined the ultimate result. 
ae Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropo- 
litan right occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. 
But the Korkyreean naval force was indeed an immense item, 
since the question was whether it should stand on their side or 
against them—an item which nothing could counterbalance except 
the dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of seeing 
Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the service 
of the Peloponnesian league.” “You will not really avoid it, 


A Thucyd. i. 40. φανερῶς δὲ ἀντείπο- χους αὐτόν τινα κολάζειν. 
μὲν τοὺς προσήκοντας ξυμμἅ- 2 Thueyd. i. 7-43. 
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even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). The 
gencrating causes of war are at work, and it will infallibly come 
whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra: avail yourselves 
of the present opening, instead of being driven ultimately to 
undertake the war at great comparative disadvantage.” Of these 
two views, the former was at first decidedly preponderant in the 
assembly ;} but they gradually came round to the latter, which 
was conformable to the steady conviction of Periklés. It ‘was 
how :ver resolved to take a sort of middle course, so as to save 
Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape violation of the existing 
truce and the consequent Peloponnesian war. To comply with 
the request of the Korkyrians, by adopting them unreservedly 
as allies, would have laid the Athenians under the necessity of 
accompanying them in an attack of Corinth, if required, which 
would have been a manifest infringement of the truce. Accord- 
ingly nothing more was concluded than an alliance for purposes 
strictly defensive, to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case 
they were attacked ; nor was any greater force equipped to back 
this resolve than a squadron. of ten triremes, under Lacedeemonius 
son of Kimén. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians that no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both 
parties*—which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedwmonius and his two colleagues were 
express: not to engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyrean possession 
with a view to attack; but in that case to do his best on the 
defensive. 

The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Korkyra. They there established a naval 

1Thueyd. i. 44. ‘A@nvater δὲ ἀκού- c. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
σαντες ἀμφοτέρων, γενομένης καὶ δὶς cx squadron despatched under Lacede- 
κλησίας, τῇ μὲν προτέρᾳ οὐχ ἧσσον τῶν monius to a petty spite of Periklés 
Κορινθίων ἀπεδέξαντο τοὺς Adyous, ἐν δὲ against that commander, a9 the son of 
TH ὑστεραΐᾳ μετέγνωσαν, &C. his old political antagonist Kimén. 

Οὐχ eae in the language of From whomsoever he copied this 
Thucydidés usually has the positive statement, the motive assigned seems 


meaning of more, ; quite unworthy of credit. 
“Thucyd. i. 44, Plutarch (Periklés, . 


4— 35 
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station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbour- 

Naval : . 
combat hood. The Korkyrwan fleet of 110 sail, under Mei- 
between the biadés and two others, together with the ten Athenian 
ae ships, took station at one of the adjoining islands 
tactics on called Sybota, while the land force and 1000 Zakyn- 
both sides. thian hoplites were posted on the Korkyraan Cape 
Leukimmé. Both sides prepared jor battle: the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyrean 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten Athenian 
ships at the extreme right. Opposed to them were ranged the 
choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left of their 
ageregate fleet; next came the various allies, with Megarians 
and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before had two 
such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. But the 
tactics and manoeuvring were not commensurate to the numbers. 
The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, while the 
rowers below, on the Korkyreean side at least, were in great part 
slaves. The ships on. both sides, being rowed forward so as to 
drive in direct impact prow against prow, were grappled together, 
and a fierce hand-combat was then commenced between the troops 
on board of each, as if they were on land—or rather, like boarding- 
parties: all upon the old-fashioned system of Grecian sea-fight, 
without any of those improvements introduced into the Athenian 
navy during the last generation. In Athenian naval attack, the 
ship, the rowers, and the steersman were of much greater 
importance than the armed soldiers on deck. By strength and 
exactness of rowing, by rapid and sudden change of direction, by 
feints calculated to deceive, the Athenian captain sought to drive 
the sharp beak of his vessel, not against the prow, but against 
the weaker and more vulnerable parts of his enemy—side, oars, 
or stern. The ship thus became in the hands of her crew the 
real weapon of attack, which was intended first to disable the 
enemy and leave him unmanageable on the water ; and not until 
this was done did the armed men on deck begin their operations.* 


1 Ἰϊεζομαχεῖν ἀπὸ veov—to turn the shipboard—was a practice altogether 
nayal battle into a land-battle on repugnant to Athenian feeling, as we 
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Lacedemonius with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden by 
his instructions to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he 
could by taking position at the extremity of the line and by 
making motions as if about to attack ; while his seamen had full 
leisure to contemplate what they would despise as lubberly 
handling of the ships on both sides. All was confusion after the 
battle had been joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, 
the oars broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be 
heard nor obeyed,—and the individual valour of the hoplites and 
bowmen on deck became the decisive point on which victory 
turned, 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Korkyreans 
way victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the gy. govny. 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued xeans are 
them to the shore, but also landed and plundered the Selene 
tents. Their rashness in thus keeping so long out of the battle 
proved incaleulably mischievous, the rather as their total number 
was inferior; for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of 
Corinth, was after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the 
ships were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could 
—a retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might 
have protected, had there been any effective discipline in the 
fleet, but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten 
Athenian ships under Lacedemonius. Though at first they 
obeyed the instructions from home in abstaining from actual 
blows, yet—when the battle became doubtful, and still more, 
when the Corinthians were pressing their victory—the Athenians 
could no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good 
earnest, and did much to save the defeated Korkyreans. <As 
soon as the latter had been pursued as far as their own island, 
the victorious Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which 
was covered with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own 
and their enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded 
men, either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water 
well as they could—among the number, many of their own 


see remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14: their prows with increased solidity and 
compare also vii, OL, pene and forcing the Athenian 

The Corinthian and Syracusan ships vessel to a direct shock which its 
ultimately came to counteract the weaker prow was unable to bear 
Athenian manwuvring by constructing (Thucyd. vil. 36). 
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citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing. 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to death. 
Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not being easily 
distinguishable. The Corinthians having picked up their own 
dead bodies as well as they could, transported them to Sybota, 
the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after which they again 
mustered their fleet, and returned to resume the attack against 
the Korkyreans on their own coast. The latter got together as 
many of their ships as were seaworthy, together with the small 
reserve which had remained in harbour, in order to prevent at 
any rate a landing on the coast; and the Athenian ships, now 
within the strict letter of their instructions, prepared to co-operate 
with full energy in the defence. It was already late in the 
afternoon ; but the Corinthian fleet, though their pean had 
already been shouted for attack, were suddenly seen to back 
water instead of advancing ; presently they pulled round, and 
steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korkyreans did not 
comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, until at length it 
was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of twenty fresh Athenian 
ships was approaching» under Glaukon and Andokidés, which 
the Corinthians had been the first to descry, and had even 
believed to be the forerunners of a larger fleet. It was alreatly 
dark when these fresh ships reached Cape Leukimmé, having 
traversed the waters covered with wrecks and dead bodies? At 
first the Korkyreans even mistook them for enemies. The 
reinforcement had been sent from Athens, probably after more 
accurate information of the comparative force of Corinth and 
Korkyra, under the impression that the original ten ships would 
prove inadequate for the purpose of defence—an impression more 
than verified by the reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corinthians 
had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were found 
sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In the 
preceding action the Korkyreans had had seventy ships sunk or 
disabled—the Corinthians only thirty—so that the superiority of 


_ 1 Thucyd. i. δ]. διὰ τῶν νεκρῶν καὶ vavayiwy προσκομισθεῖσαι κατέπλεον ἐς 
τὸ στρατόπαδον. 
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numbers was still on the side of the latter, who were however 
encumbered with the eare of 1000 prisuners (800 of — 
them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to Amivalot . 
euard in the narrow accommodations of an ancient forcement 


trireme, Even apart from this embarrassment, the iene 
Corinthians were in no temper to hazard a second {/¢0° 
battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition to fleet retires, 
ae . . : carrying off 
the remaining Korkyrean, And when their enemies numerous 
sailed across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, Aors™ee" 
they not only refused it, but thought of nothing but 
immediate retreat—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should 
now act ageressively, treating all amicable relations ostijities 
between Athens and Corinth as practically extin- ποὺ γοῦ aly 
guished by the events of the day before. Having begun 
ranged their fleet in line not far from shore, they βοῦν 
tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders Corinth. 
by sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to 
them the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s 
staff (we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore 
completely without protection against an enemy. “Ye act 
wrongfully, Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war 
and violating the truce ; for ye are using arms to oppose us in 
punishing our enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder 
us from sailing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, 
in breach of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, 
and deal with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the 
Korkyreans that this last idea was not instantly realized ; for 
such of them as were near enough to hear instigated the Athenians 
by violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, 
far from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer: “We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians : we have come simply to aid these Korkyraans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no 
opposition ; but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer and the treatment of the men in the boat 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 


ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the Epirotic 
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coest, in commemoration of their advantage on the preceding day. 
In their voyage homeward they surprised Anaktorium at 17:8 
mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they had hitherto 
nossessed jointly with the Korkyreeans, planting in it a reinforce- 
ment of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future fidelity. On 
reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, and the great 
majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were sold ; but the 
remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and treated with 
peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first and richest 
families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed to gain them 
over, so as to make them instruments for effecting a revolution 
in the island. The calamitous incidents arising from their 
subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyreans picked up the 
ee dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during 
conceived the night on to their island, and even found sufficient 
Sa a pretence to erect a trophy, chiefly in consequence of 
vated their partial success on the left wing. In truth, they 

had been only rescued from ruin by the unexpected 
coming of the last Athenian ships ; but the last result was as 
triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and humiliating to the 
Corinthians, who had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all 
their willing allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than she 
was before. From this time forward they considered the Thirty 
years’ truce as broken, and conceived a hatred, alike deadly and 
undisguised, against Athens; so that the latter gained nothing 
by the moderation of her admirals in sparing the Corinthian ficet 
off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was not long wanting 
for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their enemy through one 
of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Palléné (which 
Thesvesh forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the 
tostirup greater Thracian peninsula called Chalkidiké, between 
ἜΝΑΞ the the Thermaic and the Strymonic Gulfs) was situated 
eaves the Dorian town of Potideea, one of the tributary allics 
Potidea,a of Athens, but originally colonized from Corinth and 
eine still maintaining a certain metropolitan allegiance 
butally of towards the latter ; insomuch that every year certain 
Athens, ἢ : ᾿ς . 

Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the 
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title of Epidemiurgi, On various points of the neighbouring 
coast also there were several small towns belonging to the 
Ghalkidians and Bottiwans, enrolled in like manner in the list of 
Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, 
Myadonia and Chalkidiké,) was held by the Macedonian king 
Pordikkas, son of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years 
before in the expedition of Nerxés. These two princes appear 
vradually to have extended their dominions, after the ruin of 
Persian power in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, until at 
length they acquired all the territory between the rivers Axius 
and Strymén. Now Perdikkas had been for some time the 
friend and ally of Athens; but there were other Macedonian 
princes, his brother Philip, and Derdas, holding 
independent principalities in the upper country? 
(apparently on the higher course of the Axius near 


Relations 
of Athens 
with Per- 
dikkas king 


the Peonian tribes), with whom he was in a state of 
dispute. These princes having been accepted as the 
allies of Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her 
active enemy, and it was from his intrigues that all 
the difheulties of Athens on that coast took their first 
orivin. The Athenian empire was much less complete 
and secure over the seaports on the mainland than 
over the islands.’ For the former were always more 
or less dependent on any powerful land neighbour, 


of Mace- 
donia, his 
intrigues 
along with 
Corinth 
against her 
—he in- 
duces the 
Chalkidians 
to revolt 
from her ~ 
increase of 
Olynthus. 


sometimes more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the 
sea; and we shall tind Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkés and other strong Thracian potentates, as 


an aid to her dominion over the seaports.* 


1 See the geographical Commentary 
of Gatterer upon ‘Thrace, embodied in 
Poppe, Prolegg. ad Thueyd. vol. ii, ch. 
Ou. 

The words τὰ ὀπὶ Θρᾷκης---τὰ ἐπὶ 
Θρῴάκης χωρία (Thucyd. ii, 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidiké— 
places in the direction or in the shirts of 
Lhrace, rather than parts of Thrace 
itself, 

* Thucyd. i. 57 3 ii. 100. 

+See two remarkable passages illus. 
trating this difference, Vhucyd. iv. 120 
—122, 
4Thueyd, ii, 29-08. Isokratés has 
@ renmmrkable passage on this subject 


Perdikkas imme- 


in the beginning of Or. v. ad Philippum, 
sect. 5-7. After pointing out the 
imprudence of founding a colony on 
the skirts of the territory of a powerful 
a hate and the excellent site which 
1ad been chosen for Kyréné, as being 
near only to feeble tribes, he goes so 
far as to say that the possession of 
Amphipolis would be injurious rather 
than beneficial to Athens, because it 
would render her dependent upon 
Philip, through his power of annoying 
her colonists, just as she had been 
dependent before upon Medokus the 
Thracian king in consequence of her 
colonists in the Chersonese—avayxac- 
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diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottiseans to 
revolt from Athens; and the violent enmity against the latter, 
kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent events at 
Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to Potideea, 
Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to concert 
measures for provoking the revolt of Potideea, but also to Sparta, 
instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general declaration of 
war against Athens. And he further prevailed on many of the 
Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on 
the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint residence at Olynthus, 
which was several stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well 
as the Chalkidian interest, became much strengthened, while 
Perdikkas further assigned some territory near lake Bolbé to 
contribute to the temporary maintenance of the concentrated 
population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from 
Corinth. Immediately after the Korkyrzean sea-tight 
they sent to take precautions against the revolt of Potidza ; 

requiring the inhabitants to take down their wall on 

eM aa the side of Palléné, so as to leave the town open on 
ara error the side of the peninsula, or on what may be called the 
ee sea-side, and fortified only towards the mainland— 
requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 
dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potidzea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidewans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time, and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedzemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potideea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan authorities 
they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the Thirty 


B.C. 432, 


θησόμεθα τὴν αὐτὴν εὔνοιαν ἔχειν τοῖς εἴχομεν Μηδόκῳ τῷ παλαιῷ διὰ τοὺς ἐν 
σοις πράγμασι διὰ τοὺς ἐνταῦθα (at Χεῤῥονήσῳ γεωργοῦντας. 
Amphipolis) κατοικοῦντας οἵαν πέρ 1 Thucyd. i. 56, 57. 
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years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no success, and 
they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about Midsummer, 
432 B.¢.), at the same time that the armament under Archestratus 
suled. The Chalkidians and Bottisans revolted also, at the 
express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and 
promises of assistance.? Archestratus with his fleet, on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, found them all in proclaimed enmity, but 
was obliged to confine himself to the attack of Perdikkas in 
Macedonia, not having numbers enough to admit of a division of 
his foree. He accordingly laid siege to Therma, in co-operation 
with the Macedonian troops from the upper country under Philip 
anid the brothers of Derdas ; after taking that place, he next pro- 
ceeded to besiege Pydna. But it would probably have been wiser 
had he turned his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potidea ; 
for during the period of more than six weeks that he spent in the 
operations against Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidea 
a reinforcement of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their 
own. citizens, partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, 
both at Corinth and at Potidza, that most of the soldiers volun- 
tvered on his personal account. Potidsa was thus put in a state 
of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
——forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son of 
Nalliades,? with four other commanders—who, on reaching the 
Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of Pydna. 
After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, they found 
themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation on the best 
terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity of commenc- 
ing immediate operations against Aristens and Potidaa. They 
then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea from Pydna to the 
eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next attacking, though with- 
out ¢ffect, the town of Bercea—and then marching by land along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the direction of Potidea. On the 


1 Thueyd, v. 30. sum of 100 mine to Zeno of Elea the 

putes led Used for rhetorical, philosophi- 

2 Kallias was a young Athenian of ΘΑ], anc sophistical instruction (Plato, 
noble family, who had paid the large Alkibiadés, i. c. 31, Ὁ. 119). 
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third day of easy march, they reached the seaport called Gigdnus, 


near which they encamped.’ 


1Thucyd. i. 61. The statement of 
Thucydidés presents some geographical 
difficulties which the critics have not 
adequately estimated. Are we to 
assume as certain that the Berea here 
mentioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so well 
known, distant from the sea westward 
160 stadia, or nearly twenty English 
miles (see Tafel, Historia Thessalonice, 

. 58), on a river whieh flows into the 
Pfalialamon, and upon one of the lower 
ridges of Mount Bermius ? 

The words of Thucydidés here are— 
ἔπειτα δὲ ξύμβασιν ποιησάμενοι καὶ 
ξυμμαχίαν ἀναγκαίαν πρὸς Tov ἹΤερδίκκαν, 
ὡς αὐτοὺς κατήπειγεν ἡ ἸΤοτίδαια καὶ ὃ 
᾿Αριστεὺς παρεληλυθὼς, ἀπανίσταν- 
Tat ἐκ τῆς Μακεδονίας, καὶ 
ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Βέροιαν κὰἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέ- 
ψαντες, καὶ πειράσαντες πρῶτον τοῦ 
χωρίου καὶ οὐχ ἑλόντες, ἐπορεύοντο κατὰ 
γῆν πρὺς τὴν Ἰοτίδαιαν---ἅἢμα δὲ νῆες 
παρέπλεον ἑβδομήκοντα. 

“The natural route from Pydna to 
Potidea (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast; and Bercea 
was quite out of the way, ab some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of 
the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Bercea induced the 
Athenians to deviate from their direct 
line of march; then after the failure 
of this treacherous attempt, they 
returned again to the sea-coast, and 
continued to follow it till they arrived 
at Gigénus.” 

I would remark upon this—l. The 
words of Thucydidés imply that 
Bercea. was not in Macedonia, but oul 
of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. pp. 408—418). 2, He uses no 
expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on Bercea on the part 
of the Athenians was treacherous, that 
is, contrary to the convention just 
concluded ; though had the fact been 
so, he would naturally have been led 
to notice it, seeing that the deliberate 
breach of the convention was the 
very first step which took place after 
it was concluded. 8. What can have 
induced the Athenians to leave their 
fleet and march near twenty miles 
inland to Mount Bermius and Bercea, 
to attack a Macedonian town which 
they could not possibly hold—when 
they cannot even stay to continue the 
attack on Pydna, a position maritime, 
useful, and tenable—in consequence 


of the pressing necessity of taking 
immediate measures against Potidwa? 
4, If they were compelled by this 
latter necessity to patch up a peace on 
any terms with Perdikkas, would they 
immediately endanger this peace by 
going out of their way to attack one 
of his forts? Again, Thucydidés says 
“that, proceeding by slow land- 
marches, they reached Gigdnus, and 
encamped on the third day”—Kar' 
ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο ἐς 
Γίγωνον καὶ ἐστρατοπεδεύσαντο. The 
computation of time must here be 
made either from Pydna or from 
Bercea ; and the reader who examines 
the map will see that neither from 
the one nor the other (assuming the 
Berceea on Mount Bermius) would it 
be possible for an army to arrive at 
Gigénus on the third day, marching 
round the head of the Gulf with easy 
days’ marches, the more so as they 
would have to cross the rivers Lydias, 
Axius, and Heheidérus, all not far 
from their mouths—or if these rivers 
could not be crossed, to get on board 
the fleet and re-land on the other side. 

This clear mark of time laid down 
by Thucydidés (even apart from the 
objections which I have just urged in 
reference to Bervea on Mount Bermius) 
made me doubt whether Dr. Arold 
and the other commentators have cor- 
rectly conceived the operations of the 
Athenian troops between Pydna and 
Gigdnus. The Berea which Thucy- 
didés means cannot be more distant 
from Gigénus, at any rate, than a third 
day’s easy march, and therefore cannot 
be the Bercea on Mount Bermius. But 
there was another town named Bercea 
either in Thrace or in Emathia, though 
we do not know its exact site (see 
Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Byz. 
v. Bépns: Tafel, Thessalonica, index). 
This other Beroea, situated somewhere 
between Gigénus and Therma, and out 
of the limits of that Macedonia which 
Perdikkas governed, may probably be 
the place which Thucydidés here indi- 
cates. The Athenians, raising the 
siege of Pydna, crossed the gulf on ship- 


‘board to Bercea, and after vainly trying 


to surprise that town, marched along 
by tand to Gigdnus. Whoever inspects 
the map will see that the Athenians 
would naturally employ their large 
fleet to transport the army by the short 
transit across the Gulf from Pydna (sce 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 


whose character for faithlessness we shall have more 
than one occasion to notice, was now again on the 
side of the Chalkidians, and sent 200 horse to join 
them under the command of Jolaus. 


his Corinthians and Potidwans 


Potidea, providing a market withont the walls in 
order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. 
His position was on the side towards Olynthus, 
which was about seven niles off, but within sight, and 
in a lofty and conspicuous situation. He here awaited 


Combat 
near 
Potidaa 
between the 
Athenian 
force and 
the allied 
Corinth- 
ians, 
Potideans, 
and Chal- 
kidians. 
Victory of 
the 
Athenians. 


Aristeus posted 
on the isthmus near 


the approach of the Athenians, calculating that the Chalkidians 
from Olynthus would, upon the hoisting of a given signal, assail 


Livy, xliv. 10), and thus avoid the 
fativuing Jand-march round the head 
of the Gulf. Moreover, the language 
of Thueydid&s would seem to make the 
land-march fegin at Berwa, and not at 
Pydna—aravioravras ἐκ τῆς Maxe- 
Sovias, καὶ ἀφικόμενοι ἐς Βέροιαν 
κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιστρέψαντες, καὶ πειράσαντες 
πρῶτον τοῦ χωρίον καὶ οὐχ ἑλόντες, 
ἐπορεύοντο κατὰ γῆν πρὸς Ἰοτί- 
δαιαν--ἄμα δὰ νῆες παρέπλεον ἑβδομή- 
κοντὰ, κατ᾽ ὀλίγον δὲ προϊόντες τριταῖοι 
udixorvro ἐς ίγωνον καὶ ἐστρατοπεδούσ- 
αντὸ The change of tense between 
ἀπανίστανταις Gnd ἐπορεύοντο, and the 
connexion of the participle ἀφικόμενοι 
with the latter verb, seems to divide | 
the whole proceeding into two distinct 
parts: first, departure from Macedo- 
nia to Bera, as it would seem, by sea ; 
next, & land-murch from Berwa to 
Gigdnus of three short days. 

‘This is the best account, as it strikes 
me, ofa passage the real difficulties of 
which are imperfectly noticed by the 
commentators, 

The site of Gigénus cannot be oex- 
netly datermined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between 
Potidmaand Aneinis derived from their 
enumerated names in Merodotus (vii. 
129); ner can we be absolutely certain 
that ho has enumerated them all in the 
axact order in which they were placed. 
But 1 think that both Colonel Leake 
and Kiepert's map place Gigonus too 
far from Potidies ; for we see from this 

nase of Thucydides that it formed 
he camp from which the Athenian 
enerad wont forth seine tial to give 
attla to an enemy posted between 
Qlynthus and Potidwea; and the Scholi- 


ast says of Gigénus—od πολὺ ἄπεχον 
Ἰϊοτιδαίας: and Stephan. Byz., ΓΤ ΐγωνος, 
πόλις Θράκης προσεχὴς τῇ Ταλ- 


Δ ἡ ν γ)- 

Seo Colonel Leake, Travels in Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. p, 452. 
That excellent observer calculates the 
march from Berea on Mount Bermius 
to Potidwa as being one of four days, 
about twenty miles each day. Judg- 
ing by the map, this seems lower than 
the reality ; but admitting it to be cor- 
rect, Thucydidés would never describe 
such a march as car ὁλέγον δὲ 
mpoldvres τριταῖοι ἀφίκοντο ἐς Τίγωνον 5 
it would bea march rather rapid and 
fatiguing, especially as it would in- 
clude the passage of the rivers. Nor 
is it likely, from the description of 
this battle in Thucydidés (i. 62), that 
Gigdénus could be anything like a full 
day’s march from Potidsea. According 
to his description, the Athenian army 
advance by three very easy marches; 
then arriving at Gigdnus they encamp, 
being now near the enemy, who on 
their side are already encamped ex- 
pectin them — προσδεχόμενοι τοὺς 
Αθηναίους ἐστρατοπεδεύοντο πρὸς 
Ὄλυνθον ἐν τῷ ἰσθμῷ: the imperfect 
tense indicates that they were already 
there at the time when the Athenians 
took camp at Gigdnus; which would 
hardly be the case if the Athenians 
had come by three successive marches 
from Berea on Mount Bermius. 

I would add that it is no more won- 
derful that there should be one Bercea. 
in Thrace and another in Macedonia, 
than that there should be one Methéné 
in Thrace and another in Macedonia 
(Steph. B. Me@dvy). 
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them in the rear when they attacked him. But Kallias' was 
strong enough to place in reserve his Macedonian cavalry and 
other allies as a check against Olynthus; while with his 
Athenians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and 
took position in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, 
Aristeus and the chosen band of Corinthians immediately about 
him were completely successful, breaking the troops opposed to 
them, and pursuing for a considerable distance. But the re- 
maining Potideans and Peloponnesians were routed by the 
Athenians and driven within the walls. On returning from 
pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him 
and Potidza, and was reduced to the alternative either of cutting 
his way through them into the latter town, or of making a 
retreating march to Olynthus. He chose the former as the least 
of two hazards, and forced his way through the flank of the 
Athenians, wading into the sea in order to turn the extremity of 
the Potidean wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus, 
with a mole running out at each end into the water. He effected 
this daring enterprise and saved his detachment, though not 
without considerable difficulty and some loss, Meanwhile the 
auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had begun their march 
on seeing the concerted signal, had been kept in check by the 
Macedonian horse, so that the Potideans had been beaten and 
the signal again withdrawn, before they could make any effective 
diversion ; nor did the cavalry on either side come into action. 
The defeated Potidezeans and Corinthians, having the town im- 
mediately in their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians 
lost 150, together with the general Kallias.1 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
Potidea after having erected their trophy and given up the 
aie enemy’s dead for burial, immediately built their 
by the. blockading wall across the isthmus on the side of the 
Athenians. mainland, so as to cut off Potideea from all communi- 
cation with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. To make the 
blockade complete, a second wall across the isthmus was neces- 
sary, on the other side towards Palléné; but they had not force 
enough to detach a completely separate body for this purpose, 


1 Thucyd. i. 62, 63 
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until after some time they were joined by Phormio with 1600 
fresh hoplites from Athens. That general, landing at Aphytis 
in the peninsula of Palléne, marched slowly up to Potidea, 
ravaying the territory in order to draw out the citizens to battle. 
But the challenge not being accepted, he undertook and finished 
without obstruction the blockading wall on the side of Palléné, 
so that the town was now completely enclosed and the harbour 
watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once finished, a 
portion of the force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormio at 
liberty to undertake aguressive operations against the Chalkidie 
and Bottivan townships. The capture of Potidea being now 
only a question of more or less time, Aristeus, in order that the 
provisions might last longer, proposed to the citizens to choose a 
favourable wind, get on shipboard, and break out suddenly from 
the harbour, taking their chance of eluding the Athenian flect, 
and leaving only 500 defenders behind. Though he offered him- 
self to be among those left, he could not determine the citizens to 
so bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied forth, in the way 
proposed, with a small detachment, in order to try and procure 
relief from without—especially some aid or diversion from 
Peloponnésus. But he was able to accomplish nothing beyond 
some partial warlike operations among the Chalkidians,* and a 
successful ambuscade against the citizens of Sermylus, which did 
nothing for the relief of the blockaded town. It had however 
been so well provisioned that it held out for two whole years— 
a period full of important events elsewhere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidea, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedeemonian alliance 
which will be recounted in the next chapter. 
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